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ADVEKTISEMENT. 


The  following  pages  owe  their  existence,  and  the  work  itself 
something  of  its  character,  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Bentley.  A 
compendious  volimie  on  the  History  of  Chbistian  Churches 
AND  Sects,  written  fairly,  and,  as  £Eur  as  possiole,  in  an  impartial 
spirit,  seems  to  be  much  wanted.  The  value  of  such  a  work 
will  be  at  once  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  sought  for  in- 
formation on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  history,  where  alone  the y 
have  hitherto  been  met  with,  in  the  countless  volumes  of  writers, 
intricate  and  antiquated,  or  deeply  prejudiced,  or  imperfectly 
informed.  An  ecclesiastical  history  wortiiy  of  the  name,  and 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  it  is  no  presumption  to  say,  has 
not  yet  been  written ;  and  such  are  the  labours  and  the  diflS- 
culties  of  the  enterprise,  that  it  is  not,  I  fear,  likely  to  be  under- 
taken by  competent  hands.  Meantime  the  following  outlines 
are  presented  to  the  student  in  this  important  field.  The 
younger  clergy  will  find  in  them  some  assistance  and  information 
which,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  is  not  easily  to  be 
met  with,  and  yet  is  wanted  daily.  As  a  book  of  reference,  too, 
the  volume,  when  complete,  will,  I  hope,  be  found  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  library  of  the  general  reader. 

Of  the  execution  I  will  say  nothing  more  than  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  place  myself  in  the  situation  of  a.omdid  member 
of  the  church  or  sect  whose  story  was  before  me,  and  to  avoid 
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dLstortion  and  false  colomitig.  I  have  drawn  my  facts  from  the 
authors  of  each  party^  and  given  their  own  version,  unless  it  be 
when  opponents  have  denied  their  accuracy.  Where  the  matter 
is  controverteii,  the  statementB  on  both  sides  are,  in  general, 
placed    before  the  rea  h  left  to  draw  Us  own 

conclusion.  } 

If,  in  the  following  sli  3©r  of  Christian  sects  &hould 

appear  less  than  thty  hi  egented — for  this  I  offer  no 

apology.      On  refeiTin(  i^  which  will  be  printed  ut 

the  end,  the  reader  will  no  lect  or  body  entitled  to 

a  place  in  Church  Hist  overlooked  ;  and  it  has  un- 

fortunately been  too  muc-t  BCcledagti^l  writers  to  enu- 

mei-ate  sects  which  either  never  had  a  distinct  existence  of  their 
own,  or  were  merely  private  quarrels,  or  eddies  in  the  current  of 
unfixed  opinion,  which  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  existed.  A 
very  false  impression  has  been  thus  conveyed,  and  a  great  injustice 
done  to  the  Christian  faith :  the  primitive  church,  for  instance, 
is  made  to  appear  a  congeries  of  discordant  opinions,  whose  very 
names  and  titles  are  almost  innumerable.  Yet,  in  fact,  thtre 
were  but  two  great  parties — the  orthodox  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
heretical  Christians  on  the  other ;  and  these  latter,  amidst  their 
infinite  varieties,  are  all  to  be  reduced  to  two — the  Gnostics,  who 
corrupted  the  gospel  by  an  admixture  of  Greek  philosophy,  or 
Persian  magianism,  or  both  ;  and  the  Arians,  who  lost  themselves 
in  speculations  upon  the  Divine  nature,  and  especially  tlie  two 
natures  of  Christ.  All  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation 
hinge  again  upon  the  one  question  of  sacramental  grace.  And  in 
our  own  times,  apart  from  individual  quarrels,  eccentricities,  and 
errors,  there  are  but  three  important  differences  in  matters  of 
doctrine  through  the  whole  of  Christendom,  namely,  the  sacra- 
mental system  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  Protestants,  and  the  Rationalist  or  Nealogian 
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Creed.    Into  one  of  these  all  our  controversies  resolve  themselves. 

So,  too,  questions  of  Church  government  range  themselves  under 

three  great  types — absolutism,  mixed  government,  and  pure 

democracy.      Were  these  premises  borne  in  mind,  the  study  of 

Church  History  would  be  less  perplexing  to  the  student ;  and  the 

real   unity  of  the   Church  of  Christ  would   frequently  appear 

beneath  external  —  and  perhaps  needless  and  unjustifiable — 

dififerences  of  form  and  name.      At  least  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to 

multiply  and  exaggerate  the  differences — after  all,  no  doubt,  far 

too  many — ^which  unhappily  disturb  the  great  family  of  Jesas 

Christ! 

J.  B.  M. 


November  y  1854. 
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A  BYSSINIA,  Church  of. — Some  uncertainty  rests  upon  the 
exact  period  when  Abyssinia  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  said  by  the  best  writers  to  have  received  the  Gospel 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Athanasius  was 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Frumentius,  a  Christian  merchant 
trading  in  Ethiopia  and  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  well  received  by 
the  king  of  Abyssinia.  Anxious  for  their  conversion,  he  pro- 
ceeded after  a  time  to  Alexandria,  and  having  been  ordained  by 
Athanasius  bishop  of  Ethiopia,  returned  immediately  in  a  new 
character  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Abyssinian s  were  baptized,  a  regular  clergy  ordained,  and 
churches  built ;  and  it  is  probable  that  about  this  time  Chris- 
tianity was  generally  diffused  throughout  the  Abyssinian  empire. 
From  the  first,  the  Abyssinians  received  their  patriarch,  whom 
they  call  Abuna  or  Abouna,  a  word  equivalent  to  father,  from 
Alexandria.  Since  the  Coptic,  or  Egyptian,  Church  embraced 
from  the  earliest  times  the  Eutychian  or  Monophysite  doctrines, 
these,  in  consequence,  have  always  been  held  by  the  Abyssinians, 
who  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  Monophysite  Churches. 
(See  Armenian  Church.)  Continuing  to  receive  their  Abunas 
from  Egypt,  they  became  disciples  to  the  Alexandrian  faith. 

For  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  the  Abyssinian  Church  was 
forgotten,  or  unknown,  to  European  Christendom.    The  Saracens 
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obtained  the  ascendency  in  EgypU  and  the  t^^rror  of  their  name 

was  sufficient  to  shut  out  thtf  distant  regions  of  Ethiopia  and 
Abyssinia  from  all  communication  with  the  Wi^^tern  Churc-hei 
It  was  towards  tlie  cloee  of  the  fifteenth  century  tliat  aome 
adventurers,  sent  out  by  John  IL,  king  of  Poiliigal,  iK'jaeiratacl 
into  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and  heard  for  the  tir#t  time  of  the 
Christians  of  Abyssinia  ''^^  ^ — '  overjoyed  on  the  discoveiy, 
resolved  to  send  into  A  rder  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 

the  real   state   of  the  ordingly,   Pedro   Ca\ilham 

entered  Abyssinia  in  th  md  trauBmitted  to  Portugal 

a  statement  of  all  he  1  ht^ard,     Portugal,  at  this 

time  in  the  zenith  of  aa  intensely  moved  by  the 

strongest  passions  to  \  are  exposed — the  love  of 

conquest,  and  a  profou  &  for  the  national  religion. 

The  most  extravagant  ilulged  of  the  wealth  u>  be 

drained  from  these  redib  >n8,  which  were  suppoiied  to 

contain  more  gold  than  Amenca  herself;  and  the  triumph 
would  be  great  indeed  if  Abyssinia — that  ancient  Ethiopia  of 
prophecy  and  history — could  be  reduced  to  the  subjection  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  A  treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the  two  countries 
in  1509.  The  Abyssinians  requested  that  printers,  artificers,  and 
learned  men  might  be  sent  from  Europe,  promising  in  return 
every  assistance  they  could  render  to  the  interests  of  the  Portu- 
guese. In  their  simplicity  they  preferred  a  similar  request  at 
Rome.  Conscious  of  their  own  inferiority,  they  were  anxious  to 
import  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Europe ;  but  the  step  was 
fraught  with  ruin.  It  was  determined,  on  the  part  of  Portugal 
and  Rome,  to  effect,  by  whatever  means,  the  subjugation  of 
Abyssinia ;  and  a  mission  was  established,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  with  truth,  "  that,  for  the  intrigue  with  which  it  was  intro- 
duced, the  artifice  and  cruelty  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  and 
the  miserable  and  disgraceful  termination  which  it  received,  it 
admits  of  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world."  We  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  this  afiiecting  history. 

In  1527  an  Abyssinian  ambassador,  Zaga-Zaba,  arrived  at 
Madrid,  and,  from  some  reason  imperfectly  explained,  was  induced 
to  sign  a  confession  of  his  faith,  agreeing  in  essentials  with  tliat 
of  Rome.  For  some  unknown  reason  likewise,  probably  from 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  see,  he 
was,  however,  denied  the  sacraments,  and  detained  as  a  hostage 
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■  Bot  as  a  prisoner.  In  the  mean  time  Bermudofi,  a  Portuguese 
Ahys!5inia,  contrived  to  ingratiate  Idmself  with  the  young 
iperor  David  and  his  people.  The  Mahomed  an  s  were  now 
aaking  vigorous  war  upon  him  j  they  invaded  and  took  posseij- 
ion  of  mme  parts  of  \m  empire.  The  Abyssioiaa  eniperorj  dis- 
rrurteii  and  helpless,  waa  induced  to  send  BennndeB  to  the  conits 
of  Rome  iind  Lisbon  to  implore  assistance.  Before  he  set  out» 
awever,  his  influence  was  such  that  the  Abuna  was  ordered  to 
ansecrate  bini  hbhopj  and  to  nominate  him  his  successor  in  the 
itriarchate  of  Ethiopia.  He  then  proceeded  at  once  to  Borne, 
rhere  he  was  onseeratetl  patriarch  of  Ethiopia  hy  the  jwjpe,  and 
art  her  c^jmmended  to  the  Ving  of  PortugaL  On  his  arrival  at 
ladrid,  one  of  his  first  acts  wiwj  to  disgrace  Za^a-Zabji,  wlio  was 
With  chains  and  tlirown  into  prison;  and  thua  the  firnt 
IWii  taken  towards  the  subjugation  i»f  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
oocfiurs  were  at  length  sent,  alx>nt  1 540  ;  and,  after  various 
jm*4  of  furtuiK*,  the  Mahoiuedans  were  expelled,  and  the  emperor 
eplaeed  upon  his  throne.  The  Portuguese  now  l>egan  to  make 
detnamls  in  return  for  the  services  thoy  had  rendered* 
sey  required  that  he  should  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  ftiith 
ad  cede  one -third  of  his  dominions ;  and  a  threat  was  added 
*t,  nnle.^  he  complied,  he  should  lose  the  service  of  the  Portu- 
B,  and,  further,  that  he  himself  should  be  excommunicated, 
threat  of  excommunication  had,  however,  a  ver)'  different 
feet  from  that  which  Bemiudes  expected.  The  emperor  at  once 
declared  that  the  patriarch  had  no  authority  whatever  in  hk 
ipire,  and  that  the  pope  himself  was  a  heretic ;  and,  to  fihpw 
oitoerity,  he  immediately  sent  to  Alexandria  for  an  Abuna, 
or  the  Abyssinian  Churdi ;  and,  on  hearing  that  he  was  on  his 
U  set  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  He  was  received  %vith 
Alhtisiasm  by  the  people.  Bermudes  was  imprisoned ;  but  it 
rould  seem  that  no  great  severity  was  intendedj  as  he  soon  con- 
ived  to  escape  from  Abyssinia,  to  make  way  for  missionaries  of 
aother  schooL 

Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Je^ts,  saw  in 

Lbjrs^tiiia  n  wide  and  tempting  fields  and  asked  permission  at 

to  rush  into  it.     In  1355  the  Jesuits  first  made  their  ap- 

!  at  the  court  of  Abyssinia.     Ignatius  himself  was  repre- 

liy  thirttjen  missionaries  of  his  society ;  and  at  the  same 

tie  other  Jesuits  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Portugal     Of  tJiese 
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Rodric^ez  was  tho  Icadm;  Claudius,  M  tik  timo  king  of 
Abyssinia,  \\i\s  a  nxan  of  grool  p©nctmti*>ti  lui  well  ii#  real  piety. 
He  was  by  no  means  pkoi^  wUIi  the  smldcn  appisamiiee  of  a 
foreign  priesthood,  whose  omnljti*  n^iuWinl  lliont  aiiispiciotis^  and 
whose  argiim lilts  he  could  readily  coofute,  BodriglldS  m^ed 
that  the  popt-  mis  the  ric«r  of  Clm«t.  and  that  Done  Gcmlfl  1» 


e  oonsideratioci  of  a  cotsndlt  M 
hj  th(»  priviikt  opinion  of  m 
t  not  eipect  tlmt  the  people 
h0  fnith  of  thatr  for&f&tberR, 
Itio  ooQiiocnibcd  bishop  of 
hikt  ha  might  succeed  tbo 
rVLTy  uojEt  obtiiincHl  an  tnt«r- 
ihu  [N>[>e  iiad  the  kitig  of 
emperor  whether  he  mt&nieA 


saved  out  of  the  pale 
plied  that  the^e  were 
and  by  no  means  to  h 
priest ;  and,  on  that  aof 
of  Ethiopia  would  ea^^il 
Oviedo,  anoth(  r  Jesuit 
Hierapolis  hy  the  |hj| 
patriarch,  shtmld  an  O] 
view,  and  presented  li 
Portugal.  He  plainly  i 
to  submit  to  the  pope  or  not ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  out  of  his  jurisdiction  salvation  was  impossible.  The  emperor 
replied  mildly,  that  the  Abyssinian  Church  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, been  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  whose 
nde  they  were  well  satisfied  ;  and  that,  a.s  to  the  errors  w^ith 
which  the  bishop  had  chargeii  them,  he  might  inform  himself 
more  correctly  by  reading  their  Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  he 
added  that  the  matter  should  be  laitl  before  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  the  bishop  informed  of  their  decision.  Oviedo  was 
dissatisfied,  and  challenged  the  learned  in  Abyssinia  to  dispute 
with  him  in  public.  The  challenge  was  accejUed  ;  and  Claudius 
himself,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  his  clergy  might  be  foiled  by  so 
accomplished  a  disputant,  took  a  principal  part  in  the  discussion  ; 
in  which,  according  to  the  Jesuit  historians  themselves,  he  very 
much  foiled  the  bishop.  At  length  Oviedo,  finding  all  other 
expedients  hopeless,  determined  upon  one  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise an  easy  victory.  On  the  oth  of  February,  1559,  in  the 
church  of  Decome,  he  solemnly  excommuuic;ited  the  whole  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church.  Within  a  few  months  Claudius  fell  in 
battle  with  a  neighbouring  state,  his  army  was  routed,  and  the 
empire  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  He  wus  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Adam,  a  fierce  and  haughty  barbarian.  He  juscribed  the 
misery  of  his  country  entirely  to  the  Jesuits,  and  vowt^d  their 
extermination.     The  Portuguese  joined  witli  the  Mahomedans 
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of  the  neighbouring  states  in  waging  war  against  the  heretical 
Abyssinians  :  and  Adam  fell,  like  his  brother,  in  the  field.  But 
the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  failed,  and  they  were  formally  recalled 
by  a  bull,  dated  from  St  Peter's,  A.D.  1550.  Thus  ended  the 
first  Abyssinian  mission. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by  Menezes,  archbishop  of 
Goa,  and  others,  a  second  Jesuit  mission  was  at  length  established 
in  1603,  of  which  Father  Peter  was  the  head.  It  is  impossible 
to  give,  in  a  short  space,  even  a  summary  of  that  complication 
of  events  which  filled  the  next  twenty  years  of  Abyssinian 
history.  During  the  whole  period  a  succession  of  intrigues,  civil 
wars,  and  slaughter,  occupies  and  fatigues  the  reader.  Father 
Peter  sided  first  with  the  court,  then  with  the  insurgents,  then 
with  the  court  again,  as  each  party  gained  the  ascendency ;  some 
of  the  Jesuits  always  so  contriving  matters  as  to  be  in  the  con- 
fidence of  either  party.  At  length  the  emperor  consigned  all 
offices  of  trust  to  those  who  had  embraced  the  Romish  faith. 
The  Abuna  remonstrated,  and  at  length  excommunicated.  The 
emperor  answered  by  an  edict  commanding  all  his  subjects 
forthwith  to  embrace  the  Romish  faith.  Another  insurrection 
followed,  supported  by  the  Abuna  and  led  by  the  emperor's 
son-in-law.  An  immense  army  joined  the  latter,  who  marched 
for  the  royal  camp,  determined  to  establish  the  ancient  faith  or 
perish.  Simeon  the  Abuna  gave  them  his  blessing,  assuring 
them  that  every  soldier  that  fell  would  receive  a  martyr's  crown  ; 
but  their  leader  died  beneath  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, panic-struck,,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  The 
Abuna  was  about  a  hundred  years  old ;  too  feeble  for  flight  and 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  remained  upon  the  spot.  His 
character  secured  him  from  the  Abyssinian  soldiers,  but  a 
Portuguese  came  up,  and  regardless  of  his  gray  hairs,  thrust  him 
through  with  a  spear.  For  a  while  the  victory  of  the  Jesuits 
seemed  to  be  complete,  and  the  Courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid 
determined  to  send  a  patriarch  into  Abyssinia.  Alphonso 
Mendez  was  consecrated  patriarch,  and  James  Seco  and  John 
da  Rocha,  bishops  of  Nice  and  Hierapolis.  On  the  21st  of 
June,  1624,  the  patriarch,  with  his  coadjutor,  the  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  arrived  at  Fremona,  the  bishop  of  Nice  having  died 
on  the  voyage.  After  a  short  time  the  patriarch  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  summoned  to  Court.     On  the  11th  of  December  the 
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Abyssinian  Church  mnda  her  formal  milimiiftioti  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  i  mjwror  imd  Ibe  (Roman)  patriMtrh  took  tlii»ir 
seats  in  the  gn-rd.  hull  of  ihb  piilace ;  nnd^  after  a  sennou  ou  the 
text,  "  Thou  art  Potter,  4&,"  a  NciWmii  abjumtion  of  ih&  Alex- 
andrian faith  was  made  by  the  Court;  excommunicati^wi 
then  pronouncet]  oti  tha  ootitiitnacioUfif  all  native  prioftta 
forbidden  to  officiate  tU*  li-*^««^l  ko^  tJ^,  patnArdi,  the  mibj  1^*11 
of  the  emperor  wtTe  co*  embrace  the  Bommb  faltb^^ 

and  to  denouiH^e  all  tho  1  gttU  tulhere  i<»  the  audeal 

religion.     A  large  e^tai  M  the  lake  of  Demba  was 

provided  for  the  new  p  >1Iegt  w«  enjcted  far  «ixty 

students,  and  the  work  jg  Abysmnia  to  the  Cbtarch 

of  Home  seemed  t«  1  *d.     But  npiiearaiieoa  wef9 

deceitful.     The  missia  :teDiptecl  to  saj  txmm  ifrore 

attacked,  and  two  of  tl  ini  inunlered  in  iheir  beda ; 

and  again,  a  son-in  law  %miperor,  Ti^la  Gtrorgta:,  plamJiM 

himself  at  thi.-  ht'ad  of  an  inaiirreetion.  To  pinvr^  his  sino<*ritv 
he  put  to  death  his  own  chaplain  who  refused  to  abjure  the 
IU)man  faith.  Chrystos,  a  bigoted  papist,  was  despatche«l  with 
an  army  against  him  ;  the  rebels  were  completely  routed  ; 
George  and  his  sister  Adela  fled  to  a  aive,  where,  after  three 
days'  concealment,  they  were  discovered,  and  brought  befoie  the 
emperor.  George  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic  ;  but 
recanting,  was  hanged  ;  and  the  same  sentence  w;is  executed  on 
his  sister,  on  the  same  tree,  a  few  ch\ys  after.  These  barbarous 
proceedings,  instead  of  crushing  the  native  sj)irit,  rous<^d  the 
Abyssinians  to  vengeance,  and  deepened  their  hatred  to  Rome. 
Insurrections  and  executions  followed,  till  at  last  the  emperor 
himself,  perceiving  how  entirely  severity  had  failed,  proposed 
some  measures  of  toleration.  The  patriarch  was  alarmed,  ''  Your 
highness,"  Sixid  he,  "  luis  been  misled  by  wicked  counsellors 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  toleration,  have  in  view  nothing 
short  of  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
Abyssinia."  The  patriarch,  however,  was  obliged  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  retention  by  the  Abyssinians  of  such  of  their 
ancient  customs  as  did  not  militate  against  the  Roman  faith  ; 
but  with  the  condition  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be 
publicly  avowed.  About  the  same  time,  A.D.  1G3(),  lettei-s  were 
received  from  the  pope  in  which  he  encouragtMl  the  em]H'ror  to 
pei*severe  in  the  faith,  and  announced  a  jubilee  for  the  Abys- 
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moti 


dtniau   Church.     The   latter  was  Teoeived  by  the   AhysBiniaii 

people  with  derision.  The  authority  which  the  pope  claimed  of 
[mrdoning  their  ains  especially »  became  the  subject  of  their 
scorn.  Another  rebel HoUj  quenched  at  last  by  a  bloody  victory, 
ensueil.  The  emperor's  troops  slew  eight  thousand  of  his 
pcasimtry,  who  willingly  forfeited  their  lives  rather  than  abandon 
their  religion.  But  stiU  the  atedfast,  indepeudent  spirit  of 
Abyisiuia  was  not  vanquished.  The  empress  herself  addressed 
&  pttmooate  remonstraQoe  to  her  infatuated  lord  ;  imploring 
him^  as  he  feared  God  and  valued  his  owo  reputation,  to  forbear 
this  mercileas  destructioii  of  his  subjecta  The  Alexandrians  re- 
motistmted.  *'  You  see,  sir,  how  many  dead  bodies  lie  before  yon. 
they  MahomedauB  and  heathens  ?  No,  sir,  they  are  Chris* 
m  to  a  man  ;  your  own  subjects  ;  men  endeared  to  us  by  the 
ongest  ties  of  relationship  and  blood,  SirCj  the  very  heathens 
and  Mahomedans  blush  at  our  cruelties  i  and  braud  us  with  the 
name  of  murderers  and  apostates.  Forbear,  we  entreat  you,  to 
persevere  in  a  contest  which  must  term irs ate  in  the  overthrow  of 
your  religion  and  yourself,"  In  short,  the  emperor  was  subdued 
by  the  firmness  of  hb  people.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1 632,  the 
Roman  patriarch,  accompanied  by  the  Jesuits,  waited  upon  him 
and  obfiuned  an  audienca  He  made  a  passionate  appeal  to  the 
lings  of  the  sovereign ;  and  conjured  him  in  conclusion,  either 
support  the  Church  or  to  behead  himself  and  hb  comrades  on 
the  spot.  He  made  answer  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  for  the  catholic  faith,  that  he  had  now  scarcfdy  left  to 
him  either  subjects  or  a  kingdom,  and  that  he  could  do  no 
luore.  A  proclamation  was  issued  permitting  the  Abyssinians  to 
turn  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  It  is  impossible  to 
■scribe  the  raptures  with  which  it  was  received  everjrftdiere. 
The  old  Alexandrian  party  immediately  followed  up  their 
iumph  ;  they  obtained  another  proclamatiou,  in  which  every 
bject  of  the  empire  was  commanded  to  return  to  the  ancient 
faith.  The  Jesuit  mission  was  at  an  end  ;  and  with  it  the  hopes 
il  prosi>ectji  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Bo  man  patriarch 
andoned  Abyssinia  in  lfiS3. 

From  this  pi^riod  notliing  further  was  known  of  Abyssinia  till 

le  travels  of  Mr.  Bruce  ah^jut  1763,  which  served  mther  to 

cite  than  gratify  the  curiosity  of  Western  Europe.    He  related 

d  though  questioned  at  the  time  the  report  has  been  sulise* 


m^ 
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queiitly  confirmed)  that  so  late  as  the  year  1750  the  Society  of 
the  Propaganda  had  sent  a  fresh  mission  of  three  Frandacan 
friars,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Gonda,  where  they  rose  into  great 
favour  with  the  emperor,  the  queen-mother,  and  many  of  the 
principal  noblemen.  "  We  promised  ourselves,"  says  father 
Bemedio,  who  styles  himself  vice-prefect  of  Ethiopia,  in  a  memo- 
rial of  his  mission  laid  before  the  pope  in  1754, — "  we  promised 
ourselves  a  copious  harvest ;  the  emperor  having  already  destined 
me  for  his  ambassador  to  the  apostolic  see,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  catholic  faith  in  his  kingdom  :  when  lo !  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race  excited  against  the  king,  and  against  us,  a  great 
rebellion  among  the  people,  insomuch  that  the  archbishop  Goflo, 
fearing  to  lose  his  emoluments,  threatened  to  excommunicate  the 
king  and  all  the  people,  if  he  did  not  immediately  expel  us  out 
of  the  kingdom.  In  a  word,  during  the  night,  not  only  the 
furious  populace,  but  also  many  monks  more  outrageous  than  the 
populace,  cried  out  to  the  king,  rang  the  bells,  and  demanded 
our  expulsion  with  loud  cries  and  threats  of  death.  The  emperor 
awakened  and  confounded  by  such  an  uproar,  on  the  2nd  of 
October  sent  for  us  to  an  audience,  and  communicated  to  us  the 
painful  intelligence  that  we  must  depart  We  practised  every 
means  in  our  power  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  emperor  and 
appease  the  people,  but  all  being  in  vain  we  determined  to 
return."  Bruce  foimd  the  Abyssinian  ChUrch  in  a  state  of  great 
ignorance,  but  as  he  brought  home  with  him  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Ethiopic  language,  it  was  reasonably  sur- 
mised that  the  means  and  elements  of  a  reformation  lay  hid 
within  it.  Little  more  was  known  till  the  year  1809,  when  Mr. 
Salt  explored  Abyssinia  under  the  direction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  described  both  the  nation  and  its  religion  as  fast 
verging  to  ruin.  The  Galla  and  Mosleim  tribes  around,  he  says, 
are  daily  becoming  more  powerful,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  in 
a  short  time  the  very  name  of  Christ  may  be  lost  among  them. 
And  to  Mr.  Salt  the  honour  is  due  of  having  been  the  first  to 
urge  the  wisdom  of  sending  Protestant  missionaries  to  a  nation 
which  had,  at  so  very  early  a  period,  received  the  Christian 
religion;  which  cherished  and  defended  it  against  secret  and 
open  enemies,  and  which  still  maintains  it,  not  pure  indeed,  but 
as  the  national  faitL  But  it  was  not  till  1827  that  any  active 
measures  were  taken.     In  that  year  Dr.  Gobat,  the  present 
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Anglican  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Isenberg,  was 
deputed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  on  a  mission  to  Abys- 
sinia. Their  labours  and  those  of  their  successors  were  continued 
till  1842,  when  the  mission  was  finally  withdrawn  through  the 
adverse  influences  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Abyssinian  priesthood.  The  present  state  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  with  regard  both  to  doctrine  and  practice,  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statement,  for  which  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  bishop  Gobat's  journals. 

The  Christians  of  Abyssinia  are  at  present  divided  into  three 
parties,  so  inimical  to  each  other  that  they  will  not  partake  of 
the  sacrament  in  common.  A  single  point  disunites  them,  a 
refinement  upon  the  Monophysite  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  difficult  to  imderstand,  still 
more  to  explain,  these  differences ;  the  discussion  of  which  would 
belong  to  a  theological  treatise.  They  all  agree,  as  indeed  do 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Churches  without  exception,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  and  not  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  They  baptize  infants,  but  not  before  the  boys  are 
forty  days  old  and  the  girls  eighty,  and  as  soon  as  an  infant  has 
been  baptized  the  communion  is  administered  to  him.  Mr.  Salt 
describes  a  baptism  at  which  he  was  present,  and  the  ceremonial 
appears  so  singular  that  we  shall  copy  his  own  statement  The 
officiating  priest  was  habited  in  white  flowing  robes  with  a  tiara, 
or  silver-mounted  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  carried  a  censer  with 
burning  incense  in  his  right  hand :  a  second  of  equal  rank  was 
dressed  in  similar  robes,  supporting  a  large  golden  cross,  while  a 
third  held  in  his  hand  a  small  phial  containing  a  quantity  of 
consecrated  oil,  which  is  furnished  to  the  Church  of  Abyssinia 
by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  attendant  priests  stood 
round  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  boy  being  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  our  party  ranged  in  front.  After  a  few  minutes' 
interval,  employed  in  singing  psalms,  some  of  the  priests  took 
the  boy  and  washed  him  all  over  very  carefully  in  a  large  basin 
of  water.  While  this  was  passing  a  smaller  font,  called  me-te- 
Tuak  (which  is  always  kept  outside  of  the  churches,  owing  to  an 
unbaptized  person  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  Church), 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  area  filled  with  water,  which 
the  priest  consecrated  by  prayer,  waving  the  incense  repeatedly 
over  it,  and  dropping  into  it  a  portion  of  the  meiroUy  or  conse- 
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crated  oil,  in  the  shape  of  a  cwm.  The  boy  wii§  thou  brooj^ht 
back,  dripping  from  bead  to  foot,  and  again  placed  naked  nmd 
upright  in  the  eeiUrt'  ;  and  wm  required  to  rcnotmco  "  tht*  devil 
and  all  his  works/'  whicb  was  performed  by  his  repeating  agiv«fi 
formula  four  sepiirate  time«i,  turning  each  time  Uiwimb  a  diflVrriiiit 
point  of  the  corupiis^s^     Thit  godfather  wa«  then  demandod,  aod 

on  my  being  presented  ^  " ^  **""  cliUd  O^Hirgo,  in  honour  of 

his  present  m:\icsty,  wi  leflted  to  mj  tll#  bdief  luid  [ 

the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  k  tb$  wamm  pfotiiisai  tt  Hkom 

required  by  our  own  Ol  head  prieet  afterwarda  hud 

hold  of  the  boy,  dippil  diiito  ihm  IvatOTiiind  crcMoed 

him  over  the  forehead,  IttftmM  moment  '*Geor^ 

I  baptize  thee ;  in  the  i  iMHTi  Son, nnd  Holy  Oboit»*' 

The  whole  coini>any  th  n,  and  joined  in  reciting  Uie 

Lord's  Prayer- 

The  Abyssiniaoi^  also  pi  le  an  annual  ablution,  which  they 
term  baptism,  and  which  they  consider  necessary  to  wash  away 
the  defilement  of  sin.  The  priests  receive  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  day,  and  always  fasting  ;  besides  priests  and  monks,  scarcely 
any  but  aged  persons  and  children  attend  the  communion.  They 
call  the  consecration  of  the  element  MelUiwat  At  Gondar 
Bishop  Gobat  found  no  person  that  believed  in  transubstantiation. 
In  Tigre  there  are  some  who  believe  in  it  The  wine  is  mixed 
with  water.  They  consider  fasting  essential  to  religion ;  conse- 
quently their  fasts  occupy  the  greater  Dart  of  the  year,  about 
nine  months ;  but  these  are  seldom  all  observed  excei)t  by  a  few 
monks.  The  priests  may  be  married  men,  but  they  may  not 
marry  after  they  have  received  orders.  The  priesthood  is  very 
illiterate,  and  there  is  no  preaching  at  all.  The  Abyssinians 
prostrate  themselves  to  the  saints,  and  especially  to  the  Virgin  ; 
and,  of  all  Christian  Churches,  are,  we  believe,  the  only  one  that 
practise  circumcision.  When  questioned  on  the  subject,  they 
answer,  that  they  consider  circumcision  merely  as  a  custom,  and 
that  they  abstain  from  the  animals  forbidden  in  the  Mo.^aic  law% 
but  only  because  they  have  a  disgust  to  them  ;  but  Dr.  Gobat 
observed,  that  when  they  spoke  upon  these  subjects  without 
noticing  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  they  attached  a  religious  im- 
portance to  circumcision,  and  that  a  priest  would  not  fail  to  impose 
a  fast  or  penance  on  a  man  who  had  eaten  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a 
hare,  without  the  pret-ext  of  illness.     In  short,  their  religion  con- 
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sists  chiefly  in  ceremonial  observances ;  and  of  the  most  salutary 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  justification  by  faith  and  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  know  nothing. 
The  moral  state  of  Abyssinia  is  but  low.  The  marriage  bond  is 
easily  dissolved,  and  the  same  man  frequently  marries*  several 
women  in  succession,  the  neglected  wives  attaching  themselves 
to  other  men,  and  thus  immorality  is  widely  spread.  They  have 
not  much  regard  for  truth,  and  they  steal  habitually.  Still 
Christianity  is  not  without  its  elevating  influences.  They  are 
not  cruel  though  always  at  war,  and  seldom  take  the  life  of  a  pri- 
soner. They  are  very  charitable,  and,  though  easily  provoked, 
as  easily  reconciled  to  each  other.  Their  hospitality  to  strangers 
is  unbounded.  They  will  starve  themselves  to  entertain  a 
stranger ;  and  they  have  such  a  sense  of  honour  that  a  thief  by 
profession  would  not  rob  his  master.  The  children  of  both  sexes 
are  remarkable  for  docility  and  virtue.  Dr.  Gobat  found  them 
better  than  other  children  of  all  the  countries  that  he  had  tra- 
velled in.  Thus  Christianity,  though  in  a  corrupted  form,  feebly 
practised  and  imperfectly  understood,  has  had  sufficient  power  to 
raise  the  Abyssinian  character  to  a  height  far  beyond  that  to 
which  any  of  the  African  nations  in  later  ages  has  attained. 


A  LBIGENSES,  The.— These  were  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  called  from  Albi,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  they  were  condemned  by  a  council  in  1176,  or 
because  the  greater  part  of  Narbonnese-Gaul  which  they  inhabited 
was  called  Albigesium.  The  Boman  Catholic  writers  have  banded 
them  down  as  heretics  of  the  Manichsean  school,  and  many  Pro- 
testant writers  of  note  have  adopted  and  given  wider  circulation 
to  the  charge.  Mr.  Elliot,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Horse  Apoca- 
lypticae,"  has  examined  the  question  with  great  patience  and 
research,  and,  we  think,  clearly  established  the  conclusion  of 
their  orthodoxy.  It  was  previously  known  that  they  descended 
from  the  Paulicians,  a  body  of  Christians  in  Thrace  and  Greece, 
who  retained,  with  perhaps  some  errors  of  comparatively  lesser 
moment,  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  dark  ages.  Some 
of  these  travelled  to  the  west,  difiused  their  principles  in  Italy, 
and,  crossing  the  Alps,  converted  large  numbers  in  Southern  . 
France,  three  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation  dawned. 


These  were  th**  Albtgooseip    Tfaeir  prtaotplns  spread  with 
rai)i(lity,  that  in  Luigaedc^  tba  Church  of  Home  wai  d« 
St.  Bernard,  whu  wiks  mat  to  recliam,  if  pofsiUe,  tlia  lost 
bers,  exclaims,  "  The  eburehei  are  wtihuut  people,  the  p^opb 
without  priest  Si,  th<-  priosts  without  rtracTOiiGe;  the  J 
not  hehl  sacreii,  the  feaiivalit  mFe  not  iolnmnirod    By  i 
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a  lamentation  of  the  Ijttil 

ct  thut  the  hereftj  of  wbicfa 

f  the  EomiJAh  doctrme  of  tbe 

VQ  be©u  the  caaa    Two  ^ 

Jcbert,  the  f^niter  in  a  1 

in  a  tcaot  addi^aed  to 

tve  ample  •tatemeoli  of 'i 

ii  Bii  ibej  fi^osned  Mumii  whin 
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the  grace  of  baptism,  * 
men  die  in  their  B\n%  h 
out  penitence  ur  eommi 
father  woukl  give  us  re 
he  comphiins  c^>llsi!^ted 
sacraments;  this  we  ah 
temporary  writt^rs^  Eve^ 
addressed  to  St.  Bema 
rector  of  tlie  t.^tbedral  t 
confessions  nmde  by  the 

brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  juiliciaries 
siicraments,  **  they  openly  confessed,"  says  Evervinus,  "  that 
daily  at  their  tables,  when  they  take  their  meals,  according  to 
the  example  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  they  cunsecnite  their 
meat  and  drink  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  prayer; 
that  besides  ba})tizm  by  water,  they  had  been  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  they  charge  us  (Romanists)  that  we  hold  not  the 
truth  in  the  sixcraments,  but  the  traditions  of  men.  With  regard 
to  orders,  their  discipline  is  this  :  first,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
some  of  their  hearers  are  admitted  into  the  numl>er  of  be- 
lievers ;  then,  after  suflBcient  trial,  they  lay  their  hands  on  them 
again  for  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  constitute  them 
elect."  The  same  writer  asserts  that  in  their  diet  they  forbid 
the  use  of  milk,  and  whatever  has  possessed  animal  life,  that 
they  despise  the  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  con- 
demn marriage.  This  latter  point,  a  subject  of  grave  accusation 
against  their  morals,  ought  to  be  explained  with  reference  to  the 
Romish  sacrament  of  marriage ;  for  Evervinus  himself  observes, 
"  they  have  among  them  continent  women,  as  they  call  them, 
widows,  virgins,  their  wives  also  ;  some  of  which  are  amongst  the 
elect,  others  of  the  believers."  And  again,  "  as  regards  mar- 
riage, they  allowed  that  only  between  two  virgins,  grounding 
their  doctrine  on  such  texts  as,  what  (un\  has  joined  together  let 
not    man    put    iusunder ;    and    whosoever    marrieth    her   that   is 
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divorced  committeth  adultery."  He  adds  "  they  put  no  confi- 
dence in  the  intercession  of  saints ;  they  maintain  that  fastings 
and  other  afflictions  undertaken  for  sins  are  not  necessary  to  the 
just  or  to  sinners ;  for  that  whenever  a  sinner  repents  of  his  sins 
they  are  all  forgiven  him."  This,  the  reader  will  observe,  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  what  he  said  before  on  the  subject  of 
their  diet ;  probably  it  may  have  been  practised  by  some  one 
subdivision  of  the  party,  or  else  it  was  a  practice  unconnected 
with  religion.  They  denied  purgatory,  and  all  other  things  which 
have  not  been  established  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  they  call 
superstitious.  They  deny  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  made  on  the 
altar,  or  that  the  pope  was  an  apostle  of  Christ  Eckbert,  the 
monk,  describes  them  up  to  the  year  1160  as  abounding  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  He  says  they  were  wont  to  defend 
their  tenets  from  Holy  Scripture,  which  they  did  so  speciously 
that  even  the  more  learned  of  the  clergy  were  very  generally 
unable  to  reply.  About  the  same  time  we  have  some  notices  of 
the  same  class  of  people  under  the  curious  names  of  Telonarii 
and  Poplicani  (probably  riXunai  and  publicani,  in  allusion  to 
'*  publicans  and  sinners")  in  Burgundy.  The  charges  against 
them,  for  which  they  were  burnt,  were,  "  the  making  void  of  all 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  the  baptism  of  children,  the 
eucharist,  the  sign  of  the  life-giving  cross,  the  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  the  building  of  churches,  payments  of  tithes  and  oblations, 
marriage,  monastic  institutions,  and  all  the  dues  of  priests  and 
ecclesiastics."  Under  the  name  of  Cathari,  or  Boni-homines, 
they  were  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Lombers,  A.D.  1165.  In 
answer  to  the  several  charges  brought  against  them  they  replied 
thus :  that  for  inspired  Scripture  they  received  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  also  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  in  those  points 
of  testimony  and  those  only,  which  are  authenticated  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  {quce  inducuntur  a  Jesu  et  Apoatolia,  This 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha,  rather 
than  any  part  of  the  sacred  canon).  That,  "  in  regard  to  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  we  would  say  nothing  of  our  ovm,  but  only  answer 
out  of  the  epistles  and  gospels,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  was  consecrated  by  every  good  man  whether 
ecclesiastic  or  layman,  and  that  they  who  received  it  worthily 
were  saved,  while  they  who  received  unworthily  received  to 
themselves  damnation."    Respecting  matrimony  they  would  only 
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answer  in  the  words  of  St  Paul ;  respecting  confession,  repentance, 
and  whether  fasting  and  alms  were  necessary  after  repentance  m 
order  to  salvation,  ''  that  the  apostle  James  had  said  simply  that 
they  should  confess  one  to  another,  and  so  be  saved ;  and  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  better  than  the  apostles,  or,  like  the 
bishops,  to  add  anything  of  their  own."  They  believed  oaths 
unlawful ;  and,  if  persons  ordained  were  bad  men,  they  were  not 
bishops  or  priests,  but  ravening  wolves  whom  men  ought  not  to 
obey.  Whether  the  Albigenses  of  the  twelfth  century  were  abo- 
minable heretics  or  real  Christians,  and  premature  Protestants, 
the  reader  must  decide.  Except  the  imputation  about  marriage, 
no  charge  is  alleged  against  their  morals.  Their  constancy  in 
sufiering  excited  the  wonder  of  their  opponents.  **  Tell  me,  hdy 
father,"  says  Evervinus  to  St  Bernard,  relating  the  martyrdom 
of  three  of  these  heretics,  **how  is  this?  They  entered  to  the 
stake  and  bore  the  torment  of  the  fire,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  with  joy  and  gladness.  I  wish  your  explanation ;  how  these 
members  of  the  devil  could  persist  in  their  heresy  with  a  courage 
and  constancy  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  most  religious  of  the 
faith  of  Christ?" 

The  word  Albigenses  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with 
the  word  Provenqean  or  Languedocian  ;  and  thus  employed  the 
imputations  of  heresy  and  irreligion,  cast  with  so  much  bit- 
terness on  the  Albigenses,  may  not  have  been  ill  founded.  Sir 
James  Stephen  remarks  (in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France),  that  since,  in  the  unrestrained  license  of  speculation, 
which  invariably  succeeds  to  a  revolt  from  ancient  authority, 
many  rash  and  dangerous  theories  have  been  always  hazarded,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  refuse  all  credit  to  the  statement  of  the  his- 
torians hostile  to  them";  that  among  the  Albigenses  there  were 
some  who  gave  such  scope  to  their  fancy  as  almost  to  destroy  the 
whole  system  of  revealed  truth.  But  from  the  same  testimony 
we  may  infer,  that  these  were  the  few  exceptions,  and  that,  in 
general,  they  anticipated  and  held  the  same  doctrines  which  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries  were  promulgated  by  the  reformers 
of  Germany  and  England.  Dr.  Ranken,  who  wrote  an  able, 
though  now  neglected,  history  of  France  fifty  years  since,  has 
also  examined  the  question  with  great  care,  and  proves,  from  the 
admission  of  contemporary  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Albigenses  were  pure,  and  that  the  charge  of 
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MaDichaean  doctrine  was,  with  regard  at  least  to  those  who 
sufiered  for  their  religion,  utterly  without  foundation,  (vol.  L 
p.  205,  &C.) 

About  the  year  1200,  the  Albigenses,  including  the  various 
sects  so  called,  and  a  number  of  individuals  properly  of  no  sect, 
but  all  alike  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  had  become  so 
numerous  that  they  were  in  possession  of  Toulouse  and  eighteen 
other  principal  towns  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphind. 
Raymond  VL,  earl,  or  count,  of  Toulouse,  was  still  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  doing  homage  neither  to  Pedro  of  Arragon, 
the  supreme  lord  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  nor  yet  to 
Philippe  Auguste,  the  French  sovereign.  The  Albigenses  were 
his  subjects ;  he  embraced  their  opinions  and  took  them  under 
his  protection.  Innocent  III.  then  filled  the  papal  throne.  He 
heard  with  dismay  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  and  resolved 
to  crush  them.  With  this  object  he  first  of  all  launched  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.  The  Albigenses  were  placed 
under  an  anathema,  which  extended  to  every  one  who  might 
lodge  or  shelter  them,  deal  with  them  in  trade,  either  to  sell  or 
buy,  or  join  with  them  in  social  or  convivial  intercoursa  The 
clergy  were  required  to  forbid  them  the  sacraments  while  living, 
or  Christian  sepulture  when  dead.  The  civil  powers  were  com- 
manded to  confiscate  their  property  and  raze  their  houses  to  tho 
ground.  The  means  did  not  prove  effectual.  Eaymond  still 
showed  favour  to  his  heretical  subjects,  and  the  pope,  in  conse- 
quence, next  sent  two  legates,  Rainerius  and  Guide,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  demand  the  instant  punish- 
ment of  the  heretica  But  even  this  step  was  not  successful ; 
and  now  Innocent  despatched  his  apostolic  legate,  Peter  of 
Castelneau,  to  demand  that  Baymond  should  extirpate  his 
heretical  subjects  with  fire  and  sword.  Twice  Bajrmond  refused, 
and  tAvice  was  he  excommunicated,  and  his  dominions  laid 
under  an  interdict.  The  quarrel  assumed  an  aspect  similar  to 
that  which  raged  about  the  same  time  between  Henry  II.,  of 
England,  and  A'Becket.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  wrath, 
Raymond,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  exclaimed  that  he  would 
make  Castelneau  answer  for  his  insolence  with  his  life.  The 
threat  was  heard  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who  followed  the 
legate  to  his  inn,  entered  into  an  angry  debate  with  him  there, 
and   at   length  plunged  a  dagger   into  his  heart     The   pope. 
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eager  to  avenge  his  legate,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  immediately  proclaimed  Raymond  a  spiritual  outlaw, 
called  upon  all  the  faithful  to  assist  in  his  destruction,  and 
promised  the  same  indulgences  which  had  ever  been  granted  to 
the  champions  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  those  who  should  enter 
upon  the  new  crusade  against  Raymond  and  the  Albigensea 
All  Europe  resounded  with  preparations  for  the  holy  war ;  and, 
in  1209,  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  each  wearing  the  symbol 
of  the  cross,  according  to  the  writers  of  that  age,  gathered  round 
the  infected  provinces.  They  formed  three  great  armies,  over 
each  of  which  presided  an  archbishop,  a  bishop  or  a  mitred 
abbot.  The  great  military  captain  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  lord 
of  a  fief,  near  Paris,  and,  in  right  of  his  mother,  an  English  lady, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Raymond  quailed  before  the  approaching 
tempest.  He  made  the  most  'abject  submission  to  the  pope, 
and,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity  placed  seven  of  his  strongest  forti- 
fied places  in  his  hands.  But  this  was  not  enougL  He  was 
compelled  to  appear  naked  to  his  shirt  in  his  cathedral  church, 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  each  end  of  which  was  carried  by  a 
bishop,  by  whom  he  was  then  severely  scourged  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  assembly  of  his  subjects.  He  then  swore,  upon  the 
consecrated  wafer,  to  submit  to  whatever  the  Church  of  Rome 
should  command,  to  take  the  cross  against  his  own  subjects, 
and  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Albigenses. 

Roger  of  Beziers,  nephew  to  Ra)rmond,  and  the  head  of  one 
of  his  seven  fiefs  or  baronies,  displayed  a  braver  spirit,  and 
resolved  to  defend  his  people  against  the  allied  crusaders  and 
the  Church  itself.  But  he  had  miscalculated  his  power  of 
resistance.  His  castles  were  abandoned,  burnt,  or  captured, 
and  at  the  bidding  of  the  legate  Amalric,  and  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  ferocious  crusaders,  the  heretics  taken  prisoners 
were  cast  into  the  flames.  Beziers  fell  at  the  first  assault ;  its 
inhabitants,  in  number  three  and  twenty  thousand,  were  put  to 
the  sword.  The  knights  inquired  of  the  papal  legate  how  they 
should  distinguish  the  Catholics  from  the  heretica  "  Kill  them 
all,"  said  he,  "  God  knoweth  them  that  are  his."  Seven  thou- 
sand citizens  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Magdalen ;  and 
as  many  dead  bodies  were  afterwards  counted  on  the  spot  A 
vast  multitude  crowded  the  church  of  St  Nicaise ;  it  afforded  no 
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sanctuary,  not  one  survived.  From  Beziers,  of  which  nothing 
but  a  burning  pile  of  ruins  was  left,  the  crusaders  marched  to 
Carcassonne.  There  Roger  commanded  in  person,  and  sustained 
a  long  siege  with  valour;  at  length,  trusting  to  a  safe-conduct 
from  tlie  Abbd  de  Citeaux,  the  legate,  and  the  military  leaders, 
confirmed  by  their  oaths,  he  visited  their  camp,  proposing  to 
negotiate.  But  faith  was  not  kept  The  legate  had  him 
arrested,  and  handed  over  to  De  Montfort.  He  soon  after  died 
in  prison,  as  all  men  believed  by  violence.  Carcassonne  was 
presented  to  De  Montfort  by  the  legate  and  his  clergy.  Soon 
after,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Innocent,  at  the  Lateran 
council,  the  county  of  Toulouse,  and  other  lands  belonging  to 
Raymond,  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
Rajmaond  himself  had  lied  to  Rome  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
pope's  compassion,  and  solicit  the  restoration  of  his  dignities ; 
but  he  was  treated  with  insolence  and  once  more  excommu- 
nicated. A  change,  at  length,  seemed  to  dav/n  upon  his  dis- 
tracted fortunes.  He  raised  a  few  followers  and  once  more  took 
up  arms,  and  his  kinsman,  Pedro  of  Arragon,  fearing,  no  doubt, 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  papacy  on  all  sides,  marched,  with  a 
thousand  knights  to  his  aid  :  he  was  joined  by  the  counts  of 
Foix  and  of  Comminges,  and  the  viscount  Beam,  his  vassals. 
But  Pedro  was  killed  in  battle,  on  the  1 2th  of  September,  1213  ; 
Raymond  and  his  allies  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  the 
power  of  De  Montfort  was  supreme.  An  insurrection  took 
place,  however,  in  1218,  and  he  was  slain  at  Toulouse.  Ray- 
mond died  i  222.  Within  two  years,  Philippe,  king  of  France, 
and  Innocent  III.,  were  also  removed  from  the  scene.  The 
Albigenses  breathed  again,  and  proclaimed  the  younger  Ray- 
mond. 

Honorius  III.  was  now  pope,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  complete  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  He  offered  great  assistance  in  money,  and  the  lands  he 
should  stibdue,  to  Louis  VIII.,  the  young  French  king,  to 
resume  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  But  the  war  was 
prosecuted  with  little  success ;  Raymond  VIII.  was  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
set  other  machinery,  still  more  formidable,  to  work. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Innocent  had  sent  an 
extraordinary  commission  of  ecclesiastics  into  the  disturbed  pro- 
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vinces  to  stimulate  the  languid  zeal  of  the  resident  clergy  and  to 
root  out  the  rising  heresy.  They  received  their  instructions 
from  Rome,  and  held  themselves  independent  of  the  bishops  or 
other  spiritual  authorities.  Bainier,  a  Cistertian  monk,  and 
Castelneau,  the  legate,  were  first  sent :  they  were  joined,  in 
1206,  by  the  famous  Dominic,  a  Spanish  friar,  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans.  They  obtained  the  house,  or  castle,  of 
a  noble  convert  near  Narbonne,  about  A.D.  1210,  and  here, 
having  full  authority  from  the  pope  himself  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  upon  heretics,  they  first  opened  that  dreadful  tri- 
bunal, which  immediately  obtained,  and  yet  retains,  the  name  of 
the  Inquisition.  On  the  one  hand,  they  oflFered  to  those  who 
would  recant  the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  full  indulgences,  and 
various  other  privileges;  on  the  other,  torture,  imprisonment, 
the  axe,  the  halter,  and  the  stake,  to  the  obstinate  in  heresy. 
The  terror  struck  by  this  new  tribunal  was  great ;  but  this  was 
not  the  least  of  its  advantages  to  the  papal  cause.  Similar 
courts  were  erected  in  various  places,  though  the  officers  some- 
times fell  the  victims  of  public  indignation ;  and  in  1229,  by  the 
advice  of  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  the  pope's  legate,  the 
council  of  Toulouse  established  in  every  considerable  city  of 
France  a  Society  of  Inquisitors.  This  institution,  however,  was 
superseded  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1233,  who  committed  to  the 
Dominicans,  now  formally  established  as  a  religious  order,  the 
task  of  discovering  and  bringing  to  judgment  the  heretics  of 
France.  Soon  after,  the  legate  appointed  Pierre  Cellan  and 
Guillaume  Amaud  inquisitors  at  Toulouse,  and  he  then  set  up  a 
similar  court  wherever  the  Dominicans  had  a  monastery,  Carcas* 
Sonne  and  Toulouse  being  the  two  chief  tribunals.  The  numbers 
of  the  wretched  Albigenses  who  perished  by  these  means  is 
incalculable,  and  the  torments  inflicted  are  too  frightful  to  be 
repeated.  Multitudes,  reclaimed  by  terror,  were  reconciled  to 
the  Church;  thousands  perished  in  the  fire.  These  terrible 
courts  took  cognizance  not  only  of  heresy,  but  of  the  crimes, 
scarcely  less  odious,  of  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  Judaism. 
The  Inquisition  was  soon  afterwards  established  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  induced  to  issue  an 
edict  granting  the  Inquisitors  protection,  and  giving  legal  sanction 
to  their  office. 
Thus,  afflicted  by  war,  and  scourged  with  the  scorpions  of  the 
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Inquisitors,  the  Albigenses  slowly  wasted  away.  Tn  1225,  Louis 
(the  Saint  Louis  of  France)  took  the  cross  and  marched  into 
Languedoc,  to  the  avowed  extermination  of  the  heretics.  He 
died  in  a  few  months,  or  probably  their  name  would  have  been 
blotted  out  at  once  ;  but  the  war  was  continued  by  the  regent, 
his  widow,  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.  In  April,  1229,  Ray- 
mond abdicated  his  feudal  sovereignty,  and  was  brought  to  Paris, 
and  scourged  by  the  priest  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  "  The 
Church  of  the  Albigenses,"  says  Sir  James  Stephen,  "  had  been 
drowned  in  blood.  Those  supposed  heretics  had  been  swept 
from  the  soil  of  France.  The  estimates  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders,  and  of  the  slain,  are  such  as  almost 
surpass  belief.  Languedoc  had  beea  invaded  during  a  long 
succession  of  years  by  armies  more  numerous  than  had  ever  been 
brought  together  in  Einropean  warfare  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  know  that  these  hosts  were  composed  of  men 
inflamed  })y  bigotry  and  unrestrained  by  discipline,  that  they 
provided  for  all  their  wants  by  the  sword.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  landed  proprietors  had  been  despoiled  of  their  fiefs 
and  castles.  In  hundreds  of  villages  every  inhabitant  had  been 
massacred.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  of  which  some  member 
had  not  fallen  beneath  the  sword  of  De  Montfort's  soldiers,  or 
been  outraged  by  their  brutality.  Since  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Vandals,  the  European  world  had  never  mourned  over  a 
national  disaster  so  wide  in  its  extent,  or  so  fearful  in  its 
character !" 


A  MERICA,  Episcopal  Church  of. — ^This  Church,  although 
in  the  first  instance  an  offshoot  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  still  retaining  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  it,  has  certain 
peculiar  features  of  its  own,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  communion.  Episcopacy  in  the  United  States 
dates  from  the  first  charter  of  an  English  sovereign  to  her  earliest 
settlers.  In  the  year  1606,  James  I.  chartered  the  infant  colony 
of  Virginia,  and  drew  up,  it  is  said  with  his  own  hands,  a  code  of 
laws  for  their  government.  Religion  was  especially  enjoined 
to  be  established  according  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  no  emigrant  might  withdraw  his  alle- 
giance from  king  James,  or  dissent  from  the  national  faith. 

c  2 
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Edndness  to  the  savages  was  also  enjoined,  with  the  use  of  all 
proper  means  for  their  conversion.     The  settlers  were  of  the 
rank  of  English  gentlemen ;   and  they  long  retained  its  two 
characteristics  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  warm  attachment  to 
the  ChurcL     During  the  Commonwealth  their  numbers  were 
increased  by  a  vast  body  of  emigrant  Cavaliers ;  and  so  recently 
as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Spotswood,  the  governor, 
wrote  home  (in  171 1 ),  *'  This  government  is  in  perfect  peace  and 
tranquillity,  under  a  due  obedience  to  the  royal  authority  and  a 
gentlemanly  conformity  to  the  (]Jhurch    of   England."      Hie 
generosity  of  the  Vir^nian  settlers  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  Puritans,  in  1620,  established  themselves  to  the  north  of 
Virginia,  at    Boston    and    Rhode    Island ;    and   they  treated 
Churchmen  with  great  severity ;  actually  expelling  two  brothersi 
the  Browns,  for  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  sending 
them  back  to  England.     This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
royalists  of  Virginia  from  cultivating  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Puritans.     "  I  find,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  history  of 
America,  "  no  traces  of  persecutions  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Virginia"     In  1642,  just  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  at  home, 
the  Virginian  colonists,  conscious  of  their  importance  to  the 
mother-country,  asserted  their  dignity ;  their  colonial  legislature 
declared  itself  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an 
English  parliament,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, and  to  provide  a  constitution  for  the  Church.     In  March, 
1 643,  it  was  especially  ordered  that  no  minister  should  preach  or 
teach,  publicly  or  privately,  except  in  conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England ;    and  Nonconformists  were    banished    from   the 
colony.     But  this  appears  to  have  been  done  with  reference  to 
their  political  rather  than  to  their  religious  principles.    The 
Revolution  in  England  had  given  political  importance  to  reli- 
gious sects ;  to  tolerate  puritanLsm  was  to  nourish  a  republican 
party ;  and  this  act  of  intolerance  was  carried  out  with  com- 
paiatively  little  bitterness.    The  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  of 
1642,  impressed  some  features  which  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  retains  to  this  day.     It  gave  the  right  of  presentation  to 
the  parisL     The  licence  of  the  bishop  of  London  was  necessary, 
but  the  parishioners  could  always  find  means  to  evade  his  autho- 
rity ;  sometimes  by  refusing  to  elect,  at  others  by  receiving  a 
minister  who  might  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  them  and  dis- 
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tasteful  to  the  bishop,  but  not  presenting.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1703,  it  was  the  general  custom  to  hire  the  minister  from  year 
to  year.  The  dissatisfied  clergy  and  their  friends  obtained  a 
legal  opinion  from  England  that  the  minister  is  an  incumbent 
for  life,  and  cannot  be  displaced.  But  the  vestry  maintained 
their  power  over  the  minister  by  preventing  his  induction ;  so 
that  he  obtained  no  freehold,  and  could  be  dismissed  at  pleasure. 
The  character  of  the  clergy  was  not  always  such  as  to  insure 
respect  They  were,  from  necessity,  missionaries,  ordained  at 
home;  and,  there  being  no  bishop  in  America,  there  was,  of 
course,  no  discipline.  Thus  they  stood  in  disadvantageous 
contrast  with  a  native  Puritan  clergy,  surrounding  them  on  all 
sides,  and  working  under  no  such  disadvantages.  The  parishes, 
moreover,  were  of  such  extent  that  the  incumbent  sometimes 
lived  fifty  miles  from  his  church ;  and  as  the  clergy  were  chiefly 
supported  by  a  tax,  the  Assembly,  fit)m  sordid  motives,  refused 
to  multiply  the  parishes.  Thus,  even  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  colonies  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  those  of  other 
persuasions. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  established  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  it  immediately  became  the  channel  through  which 
the  ministrations  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  supplied  to  the 
American  colonies  down  to  the  time  of  their  separation  from 
the  mother-country.  The  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded  by 
governor  Oglethorpe,  in  1732.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  disciplined  alike  in  the  schools  of  learning  and 
action,  a  pupil  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  an  hereditary  loyalist, 
an  earnest  Christian.  Anxious  for  the  spiritual  interest  of  his 
colony,  he  came  over  to  England,  and,  in  1735,  induced  those 
two  eminent  men,  Charles  and  John  Wesley,  to  return  with  him. 
As  the  founder  of  the  society  which  bears  his  name,  the  former 
was  soon  to  produce  a  spiritual  revolution  in  his  native  country, 
and  to  leave  the  impression  of  his  power  visible  to  succeeding 
generations.  But  in  Georgia  their  mission  failed  ;  they  had  no 
share  in  moulding  the  institutions,  either  civil  or  political,  of 
a  country  in  which  their  peculiar  talents  might  have  been 
expected  to  find  ample  scope,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  they 
returned  home  again.     A  favomrable  biographer  thus  candidly 
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states  the  caused  which  rendered  them  unlit  for  missionary  work 
amongst  infant  colonists :  "They  had"  he  says,  "at  this  tinie^ 
high  notions  of  clerical  authority,  and  their  pastoral  faithfutneai 
was  probably  rigid  and  repulsive.  They  stood  firmly  on  little 
things  as  well  ha  great ;  and  held  the  reins  of  eccle^aetical  dis- 
cipline with  a  tightne€tt  nnsuited  to  an  infant  colony  eftpeciaUy, 
and  which  tended  to  i         '  "  '  jace.'*    Episcopacy  continued 

to   struggle   against  6es  till    the    war   of    inde- 

pendence began*     W  i  and  rodent  episcopate,  it 

was  considered  a  n  foreign  Church ;  and  long  • 

before  the  war  began^  connection  with  the  mother- 

country  was  viiMved  The  New  England  states^  ( 

Maine,  New  Kampsl  tlasiS^achusetts,  Rhode  IgJand, 

and  Connecticut,  were  Puritans  whose  posterity  still 

regarded  the   Church  with  dislike  and   &ui;pidot]. 

Still,  if  not  flourishiE  r  wiis  at  least  in  a  thriving  ^ 

state.  When  the  war  began  the  number  of  clergy  in  Virginia 
was  about  a  hundred ;  in  Maryland  and  the  southern  provinces 
it  probably  exceeded  fifty ;  and  in  the  other  colonies  there  were 
seventy  or  eighty  more.  It  was,  however,  in  the  large  towns, 
and  upon  the  sea-coa*-t,  that  it  had  laboured  most  effectually, 
and  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  still  the  case.  With  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  its  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  though  Wash- 
ington himself  was  an  Episcopalian.  The  succours  of  the  Pro- 
pagation Society  were,  of  course,  withdrawn  ;  the  lands  which  it 
possessed  in  Vermont  were  confiscated.  The  state  of  Virginia 
resumed  the  glebes,  the  churches  were  deserted,  many  of  the 
clergy  fled  or  were  deprived  of  their  maintenance,  no  centre  of 
unity  remained,  and  no  ecclesiastical  government  existed. 

But  it  siu-vived  the  storm.  The  war  was  no  sooner  at  an  end 
than  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  chose  one  of  themselves,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury,  to  the  episcopate,  and  he  proceeded  to  England 
for  consecration.  Not  meeting  with  success  at  Lambeth,  he 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  was  consecmted  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  kingdom.  In  1785  he  returned  to 
America  and  assumed  episcopal  functions ;  but  this  step  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  American  Church,  which  regarded 
itself  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  years 
1783-84  and  85,  conventions  were  held  by  members  of  the 
Church  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  and  finally 
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Philadelphia.  The  la^st  of  these  was  a  general  conventionj  at 
rhieh  the  Episcopalians  of  seven  States  were  represented.  A' 
Dtisttiution  for  the  future  government  of  the  Church  waa  now 
the  Prayer-Book  was  altered  in  several  points,  and  a 
it  was  drawn  up,  by  unauimous  consentj  addressed  to 
ie  English  archbishops  and  bishops,  reqnesting  them  to  coose- 
to  the  episcopate  certain  clergymen  who  should  be  sent 
'  for  that  purjvose.  The  address  waa  forwarded  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  through  the  American  minister.  An 
•aiwer  was  returned,  signed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  eighteea 
*<failliops,  expressing  th^ir  readiness  to  comply  so  soon  as  satisfactiott 
lioald  be  given  them  with  respect  to  the  alteration  in  the  Book 
Cotnmon  Prayer.  In  a  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the 
ptieral  Convention  the  prelates  wrote  soon  afterwards,  expressing 
keir  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposed  Prayer-Book  in  several 
jlar^ ;  they  were  especially  displeased  with  the  omission 
'  the  Nicene  and  Athanaslan  creeds,  and  of  the  descent  into  hell 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  A  special  meeting  of  the  General  Cojj- 
ati  was  fiumraonedj  and  these  points  were  again  discussed. 
Nicene  Creed  was  restored.  The  Atbanasian  Creed  was 
negatiTed  j  but  the  concessions  were  regarded  as  satbfactory  at 
||ome,  and  on  the  4th  Febmaryj  1787,  under  the  authority  of  an 
id  of  Parliament  obtained  for  the  purpose,  three  American 
fiops  were  eonsecrated  at  Lambeth  by  llr.  Moore,  Archbishop 
itierbury.  These  were.  Dr.  Provost  for  New  York,  Dr. White 
BDDsylvania,  and  Dr.  Griffith  for  Vii^nia.  The  latter  soon 
ranis  resigned,  and  in  1790  Dr,  Madison  was  consecrated 
his  place.  The  ordination  of  I>r,  Seabury  in  Scotland  wm 
lowed  by  the  Conveotion,  and  thus  the  American  Episcopal 
iiurch  became  independent,  and  has  ever  since  had  the  entirai 
Dntrol  of  her  own  affaii's.  We  shall  offer  a  summary  of  the 
armstttution,  offices,  and  present  condition  of  this  now  flourishing 
liraoch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  parisb  is  not  a  geographical  boundaiy,  as  in  England.  It  is 
aedy  as  '*  consisting  of  alb  in  any  given  place,  who  embrace 
episcopal  form  of  worship  and  government,  and  who  n^oeiate  • 
in  conformity  with  certain  fixed  ndes."  The  pansh, 
aiated,  applies  to  the  dioc^an  convention  for  admission 
aa  a  eotisUtuent  part  of  the  diocese  :  this  is  never  refused  when 
tho  articles  of  association  are  in  proper  form.     In  most  of  the 
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states  a  parish  possesses  the  father  lulviinta^o  of  inearpovBlaoir 
which  is  grant  eii  by  the  state  legislature*  The  eorpomte  body 
thus  formed  cau  sue  and  be  sued  in  courts  of  law^  hold  property, 
and  make  all  iieces,sary  contracts,  It  frequently  hap]>eni  that  a 
parish  is  formed  before  a  church  18  erected^  the  pamhion«ft 
assembling  for  worship  in  some  commodious  room^  or  even  in  a 
private  house.  Clkurchward^a  Bxe  elected  on  £a«t^r  Monday, 
for  the  ensuiug  year,  whicli  coniijsts  of  tbo  pow* 

holders  or  members  i  uid  gfiiier^y,  at  the  same 

time,  a  delegate  ia  ehc  it  th«  pawh  m  the  dLO€««an 

convention.     Tlie  rigl  Lion  ftlwap  belongs  to  the 

parish,  unless  tlicy  thi  bvolve  it  on  their  wardenSt 

and  although  they  oft  [yman  on  the  reoommenda- 

tion  of  the  bisliop,  thv  i&na  deemed  neoeiisary.    la 

general,  the  mioister  i  and  the  expenses  of  the 

church  defrayed,  hy  rot  mal  agBessmeut  on  th©  pews, 

or  a  voluntary  sub^criptinu.  /\  irw  parishes  pos&f^f;s  r'nddwincrif^ ; 
that  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  possesses  landed  property  in 
the  city,  originally  of  little  value,  but  now  estimated  at  several 
million  dollars  sterling. 

A  diocese  consists  of  all  episcopalians  in  a  given  state,  organized 
on  a  prescribed  plan  as  an  ecclesiastical  commonwealth.  When 
thus  organized,  it  applies  to  the  General  Convention  for  union 
with  that  body,  and  if  the  organization  be  canonical  it  is  received 
and  acknowledged  as  a  diocese.  There  are  now  thirty-three 
dioceses  in  the  United  States.  New  York  is  divided  into  two 
bishoprics ;  Virginia  has  two  bishops  ;  there  is  also  a  bishop  at 
Amoy,  in  China,  and  a  missionary  bishop  in  Africa.  The 
American  Church  recognizes  no  spiritual  distinctions  but  those 
of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon.  A  diocese  generally  contains  from 
one  to  two  hundred  parishes ;  but  in  the  western  states,  which 
are  thinly  peopled,  there  are  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty.  The  management  of  ecclesiastical  afifairs  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  three  separate  jurisdictions,  each  rising  in  authority 
above  the  last.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  standing  cf>mmittee, 
one  of  which,  by  a  general  canon,  is  required  for  every  diocese. 
The  number  of  its  members  may  vary ;  in  Pennsylvania  it  con- 
sisted lately  of  five  clergymen  and  as  many  laymen ;  in  Ohio 
three  of  each  order,  and  elsewhere,  even  two  were  deemed 
sufficient.     The  standing  committee  serves  for  one  year,  and 
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meets  at  pleasure ;  its  relation  to  the  diocese  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  vestry  to  the  parish.  It  is  also  a  council  of  advice  to  the 
hishop;  and  when  the  episcopate  is  vacant  it  issues  dimissory 
letters,  institutes  ecclesiastical  trials,  and  performs  other  functions 
of  the  episcopal  office  which  are  not  purely  spiritual.  No  bishop 
can  be  consecrated  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
standing  Committees  of  all  the  dioceses  of  the  United  States, 
except  he  has  been  elected  during  the  year  preceding  the  sessions 
of  the  general  convocation,  when  the  consent  of  the  supreme 
court  is  sufficient.  No  candidate  for  orders  can  present  himself 
to  the  bishop  without  his  testimoniab  are  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  diocesan  standing  committee  duly  con- 
vened. The  standing  committee  is  itself  appointed  by  the 
diocesan  convention. 

ITie  diocesan  convention  is  wholly  legislative  in  its  character. 
It  consists  of  the  bishop,  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  canonically 
resident^  and  of  the  lay  delegates  appointed  by  the  several 
parishes.     In  some  dioceses  each  parish  sends  three  delegates,  in 
others  only  one.     It  meets  once  a  year,  or  in  case  of  special 
emergency,  more  frequently.     It  consists  of  two  houses,  the 
clergy  and  laity  sometimes  voting  apart,  but  this  is  not  usual, 
though  it  may  at  any  time  be  demanded  at  the  call  of  a  few 
members.     In  some  few  dioceses  the  bishop  has  a  veto,  but  this 
is  generally  unpopular  and  seldom  exercised.     The  duties  of  the 
diocesan  convention  are  extensive.     In  general,  the  bishop  is 
elected  on  the  nomination  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  therein 
assembled,  the  nomination  being  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
lay  representatives.    Besides  the  election  of  a  bishop,  the  diocesan 
convention  is  competent  to  the  performance  of  the  following 
acts,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.     During  the  vacancy  of  the 
episcopate  it  may  invite  the  bishop  of  a  neighbouring  diocese  to 
officiate  within  its  limits.     It  makes  canons  to  determine  the 
Diode  by  which  its  clergy  may  be   tried  when   charged  with 
"nproper  conduct  or  heretical   doctrine.      It  regulates  parish 
elections,  declares  the  duties  of  its  wardens  aud  vestries,  and 
determines  the  ratio  of  its  lay  representation.     It  appoints  the 
method  by  which  its  parishes  shall  be  organized,  and  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  may  be  admitted  as  constituent  parts  of 
the  diocese.     It  declares  the  necessary  qualifications  and  conduct 
of  lay  readers  in  such  of  its  congregations  as  are  destitute  of  the 
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services  of  a  cleTg}'maa.  It  proTidf»  for  the  appomttnest  ai^ 
suppoit  of  missionari^a  frithin  the  diooeK  It  ttkm  mettunt 
for  the  promotion  of  8uiidiijr«8cl]Oc>k  imd  of  tfaeoUgfeeal  edocalbiL 
It  elects  trustaBs  of  any  iBStttulion  under  its  control  II  i 
delegates  to  tlie  General  Convenlion  ;  and»  fioallj,  il 
standing  Committee, 


Lastly  the  general  cr 
is  constituted  thus.     1 


-a; aI-^ 


vupfeine  eocle^asttcal  eam% 
m  oonsista  of  all  the  biibopip 
Mioii  is  the  president  The  i 
ical  and  lay  delegate 
Ked  four  of  each  order. 
'  suffni^^  but  of  dioceBas  re- 
ik  Qf detn  ?oting  apart  in  tlmt 
ouse.  The  gtenefmt  eonveia^ 
I  one  of  the  clinrcbes  of  tha 
»  may,  at  any  tim«^  caU  it 


of  whom  the  eldest  in 
lower  house  ia  compoe 
each  diocese ;  these  a 
certain  cases,  a  major 
presented,  and  the  con 
majority,  is  necessary  i 
tion  assembles  once  in 
great  towns.  The  pti 
together,  at  the  r*  quest  of  a  majority  of  his  epibc^piil  lirethren. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  totally  unconnected  with 
the  civil  government  Its  powers  relate  entirely  to  the  control 
of  the  church  it  represents,  and  it  exacts  nothing  beyond  the 
voluntary  submission  of  its  own  subjects.  But  it  possesses  all 
those  powers  which  cannot  be  exercised  conveniently  in  the 
several  dioceses.  Thus  it  enacts  canons,  provides  for  uniformity 
through  the  different  dioceses,  publishes  authorized  editions  of 
the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  making  alterations  in  the  latter  when 
deemed  necessary ;  and  allowing  each  bishop  to  compose  forms 
of  prayer  for  his  diocese  on  extraordinary  occasions.  It  defines 
the  duties  both  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  the  offences  for 
which  they  may  be  tried,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
penalty.  It  lays  down  the  method  of  proceeding  against  the 
laity,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  may  be  excluded  from  the 
holy  communion.  In  short,  everything  that  concerns  the  well- 
being  of  the  church  at  home,  may  be  ultimately  brought  beneath 
its  cognizance  and  decided  by  its  vote.  It  regulates  the  inter- 
course of  the  clergy  with  other  churches  when  abroad,  and  lastly, 
it  directs  the  operations  of  the  church  in  regard  to  heathen  lands. 
It  appoints  missionary  bishops  for  the  states  at  home  not  yet 
organized,  and  sends  them  forth  to  heathen  countries.  At  its 
triennial  meeting  it  appoints  a  board  of  missions  consisting  of 
thirty  members,  together  with  the  bishops,  under  whose  control 
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all  foreigii  mifldonaries  are  placed,  and  who  occupy  the  place  of 
oar  own  missionary  societies  at  home  and  fulfil  similar  dutie& 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  In 
doctrine  it  professes  an  exact  agreement  with  the  Church  of 
England.  The  thirty-nine  articles,  with  a  few  verbal  altemtions 
required  by  poUtical  circumstances,  and  in  the  eighth  article  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ards of  faith.  Various  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  but  in  the  preface  we  have 
the  following  declaration : — ''  This  church  is  far  from  intending  to 
depart  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  essential  point  of 
doctrine,  discipline  or  worship,  or  further  than  local  circumstances 
requira"  The  most  important  changes  and  additions  are  these  : 
a  selection  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  hymns  is  added  to  the 
metrical  psalms;  the  commination  service  is  omitted,  and  of 
coarse  the  forms  of  prayer  for  the  fifth  of  November,  and  other 
English  politibal  festivals  and  fasts.  The  Gloria  Patri  is  net 
repeated  after  each  psalm.  The  minister  is  allowed  sometimes 
to  select  appropriate  psalms  and  lessons,  and  the  lessons  them- 
selves are  sometimes  altered  and  rearranged.  Our  religious  fast- 
days  are  retained,  and  the  first  Thursday  in  November  is  set 
apart,  with  an  appropriate  service,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiviug  for 
the  harvest  In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  upon  the  descent  into  hell 
are  added  these  explanatory  words,  "  or  he  went  into  the  place 
of  departed  spirits.*'  These  are  the  most  important  changes : 
there  are  many  others  which  are  chiefly  verbal.  We  must 
not  forget  to  state  that  the  prayer  to  be  used  in  times  of 
war  and  tumult,  omits  the  questionable  expressions,  *^  abate 
their  pride,  as&uage  their  malice,  and  confound  their  devices." 
In  the  communion  service,  the  prayer  of  consecration  is  taken 
from  the  first  English  book  of  Common  Prayer  put  forth  in  the 
reign  of  Edw:ird  VI.  (see  ChCrch  of  England),  and  the 
eacharist  is  made  an  oblation  to  God  ;  "  We  now  offer  unto  thee 
the  memorial  thy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to  make."  In  the 
occasional  offices  some  important  changes  are  introduced.  In 
that  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  the  absolution  is  omitted.  In 
that  for  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  cross  may  be  omitted,  when 
parents  or  sponsors  (parents  are  allowed  to  stand  for  sponsors) 
request  it  In  the  burial  service,  the  expression  which  affirms 
that  the  dead  is  interred,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope,"  is  altered 
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into,  "  looking  for  the  general  retttirrectloD  at  th**  \mt  dnjr,  aiil 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come/'  j\tid  so  in  the  o^llect  of  thankee 
giving,  '*  we  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  tlie  gomi  exampir  of  nU 
those  thy  servjiuts  wlio  having  fiui3sh«>d  their  c<>urse  in  faith  do 
now  rest  from  thuir  labouiB,^'  instead  of  our  own  words,  "  for  thjit 
it  hath  pleased  thee  to  deliTer  thk  our  brother  out  of  the  mijsc'riif 
of  this  sinful  world," 

The  American  Epiac  &*  like  our  own,  divided  into 

the  two  parties  of  higl  pch.     Sometimes  these  par- 

ties are  styled  in  Am4  |l  and  noD-evaog©lical,  hut 

not  with  accuracy,  foi  if  tbe  high  churchmen  ar^ 

entirely  evan^relical  in  lo  and  preaching*     The  fi- 

treme  Puseyite^  or  T]  ainea  also   find  thoir  iidvo- 

cates  both  am^i^g  the  le  clergy,  and  are  «aid  at  thi« 

time  to  be  making  con  reas,  though  rather  atnnrigid 

the  ministers  rif  rf  ligio  ty< 

The  conditif m  of  the  fipiscopai  unurch  in  Arnica  is  certalalT 
at  this  time  full  of  hope  and  promise.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  number  of  her  ministers  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred,  and  she  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  her  ancient 
apathy,  nor  from  the  shock  of  the  war  of  independence.  It  was 
probably  at  the  lowest  point  of  depre^sion  thirty  years  afterwards. 
According  to  the  journal  of  the  General  Convention,  held  in  New 
York  in  October  1832,  the  clergy  numbered  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  and  the  bishops  had  increased  to  fifteen.  Twelve 
years  later,  in  1844f,  there  were  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-two 
clergymen,  and  two  and  twenty  bishops ;  the  communicants  were 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  it  was  calculated,  as  the 
nearest  approximation,  that  about  one  million  and  a  half  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  belonged  to  this  communion.  Between 
1817  and  1838,  says  bishop  Wilberforce  of  Oxford,  in  his  history  of 
the  American  Church,  while  the  population  of  the  Union  little  more 
than  doubled,  it  quadrupled  itself.  Should  its  increase  continue 
at  this  rate,  it  would  in  fifty  years  outnumber  the  mother-church, 
and,  before  the  end  of  a  century,  would  embrace  a  majority  of 
all  the  people  of  the  West.  She  sees  among  her  clergy,  not  a  few 
men  of  high  distinction  for  talents,  learning,  and  eloquence ;  for 
piety  and  zeal.  She  has  founded  colleges  and  theological  insti- 
tutions. The  episcopal  college  of  New  York  is  well  endowed, 
and  generally  contains  from  seventy  to  eighty  students  in  divinity. 
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Through  the  zeal  of  bishop  Chase,  Kenyon  College  was  founded, 
about  twenty  years  since,  in  the  diocese  of  Ohio.  There  is  a 
theological  school  at  Alexandria,  with  which  an  episcopal  edu- 
cation society  is  connected,  which  professes  to  assist  young  men 
of  parts  and  piety  in  preparing  for  the  ministry.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  clergy  have  been  assisted  by  its  funds.  Still  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  episcopal  clergy  of  America  have 
made  few  contributions  of  importance  to  theological,  or  even 
general  literature ;  occupied  in  extending  its  own  boundaries, 
and  fulfiUing  its  missionary  character,  rather  than  in  the  labours 
of  patient  research  and  deep  reflection,  it  is  content  to  receive  its 
literature  from  Europe.  At  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  religious 
newspapers,  written  with  considerable  spirit,  have  been  set  on 
foot.  The  "  Christian  Observer  "  and  other  English  periodicals 
are  reprinted  at  New  York,  and  much  read  by  the  clergy.  But 
except  the  sermons  of  bishop  Mahon,  which  were  republished  in 
this  country,  and  much  admired,  rather  however  for  the  grace 
and  force  of  the  style  than  for  deep  thought,  we  do  not  recollect 
anything  that  claims  the  rank  of  authorship.  By  an  Act  passed 
in  1842  the  American  clergy  may  now  officiate,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  Sundays  in  succession;  in  our  English  churches. 
We  have  thus  obtained  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  some  of 
their  ablest  preachers,  of  whom  it  must  certainly  be  said,  that 
they  will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  eloquent  and  gifted  of 
our  own  clergy.  Their  style  is  diflFerent;  more  elaborate  and 
rhetorical,  and  wanting  in  those  home  thrusts,  and  strong  touches 
of  nature  in  which  our  greatest  preachers  have  always  delighted, 
and  which  so  enliven  their  discourses  whether  read  or  heard. 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  cheering.  Bishop  Wilberforce  notes 
two  dark  spots  which  cloud  the  horizon,  and  threaten  to  blight 
the  glowing  prospects  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
The  first  is,  that  few  of  the  poor  belong  to  it :  it  is  the  religion 
of  the  affluent  and  respectable.  The  chiu-ches  are  remarkable 
for  the  comfort  of  their  cushioned  pews  and  carpeted  floors  ;  they 
rather  resemble  splendid  drawing-rooms  than  houses  of  prayer. 
In  these  the  poor  man  could  hardly  find  himself  at  home.  Free 
churches  have  been  built  in  New  York  for  the  express  and 
exclusive  accommodation  of  the  poor ;  but  these  have  entirely 
failed,  as,  indeed,  they  have  generally  done  at  home ;  and,  in 
the  great  towns  at  least,  the  Episcopal  Church  belongs  exclu- 
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sively  to  the  higher  clasies,  Again^  tlie  Epis^^opftliAna  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  thoiifrli  not  without  many  exceptions,  espouinH!  the 
cause  of  the  white  man  against  th«  negro.  No  canon  explains  il 
to  be  contrarj'  to  the  discipline  of  their  Church  to  hold  property 
in  man,  and  trent  him  as  ii  chatteL  The*  coloured  mo*  musl 
worship  apart ;  ihey  must  not  entCT  tho  white  m^i's  church  i  oti 
if  they  do,  they  must  i  '  »  —  ^^^  ^  gepaxate  corner.  In 
gome  cases  their  dugt  elder  in  the  laide  cemetery. 

The  Theological  Sem  '  York,  though   "  especially 

designed  to  secure  a  ing  for  all  preibytera,"  baa 

decided,  in  op]iosition  prot«.*st  of  hiiisliop  Doaue,  to 

exclude  young  men  of  ckrgy  of  the  hw  black  con- 

gregations are  eicclud  Oonventton ;   ami  m  special 

canon  of  the  diwese  ia  ft-trbids  the  representatioa 

of  the  African  Church  phia^  and  excludes  the  rector 

from  a  seat. 

From  the  seventh  census  of  the  United  States  we  learn  that, 
in  the  year  1850,  the  total  number  of  Episcopalian  Churches  in 
America  was  1,420;  the  aggregate  accommodation,  625,000; 
and  the  total  value  of  church  property  11,261,970  dollars. 


A  NGLO-CATHOLICS.— No  theological  controversy  of  modem 
times  will  bear  comparison,  for  the  learning  and  ability  of 
the  disputants  engaged,  the  importance  of  the  issues,  the  extent 
to  which  the  conflict  spreads,  or  the  deep  anxiety  it  has  created 
in  all  observers,  with  that  which  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
last  twenty  years  within  the  Church  of  England.  We  propose 
to  lay  before  the  reader  an  impartial  account,  I.  Of  the  origin ; 
II.  Of  the  subject  matter ;  and,  III.  Of  the  history,  of  this  great 
movement. 

I.  In  the  year  1833  the  Church  of  England  was  supposed  by 
many  to  be  in  a  state  of  peril.  Ten  bishoprics  were  suppressed 
in  the  Irish  Church  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment In  England  the  introduction  of  the  great  measure  for  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  attended  by  a  disturbed 
state  of  public  feeling,  which  was  sometimes  directed  in  open 
insults  against  the  bishops  and  the  clergy.  Dissenters  combined, 
with  a  heartiness  hitherto  unknown,  to  resist  the  payment  of 
church  rates,  with  the   avowed   intention,  in  many  places,  of 
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destroying  the  National  Church.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
amongst  churchmen  of  alarm  or  irritation  ;  the  latter  aggravated 
by  an  indiscreet  threat  used  by  the  premier,  Lord  Grey,  in  Par- 
liament^ to  the  effect  that  the  bishops  would  do  well  "  to  set 
their  house  in  order."  At  this  juncture  a  few  clergymen  assem- 
bled in  conference  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 
at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk.  Amongst  the  names  invited  were  those 
of  Messieurs  Froud,  Eeble,  Newman,  and  the  Hon.  Aithur 
Perdval.  Others  were  consulted ;  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  resolution  (which,  however,  was  not  carried  out)  to 
form  an  association  on  behalf  of  what  they  considered  to  be 
Church  principles — ^principles  which,  they  maintained,  were 
violated  by  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  bishoprics,  and  forgotten 
or  decried  by  most  professed  churchmen.  It  was  at  this  con- 
ference that  a  tract  was  prepared,  entitled  *^  The  Churchman's 
Manual''  It  was  the  first  "  tract "  put  forth  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  '*  the  times,"  prepared  with  great  care,  and  sub- 
mitted for  correction  to  several  eminent  divines  of  the  party. 
Its  publication  proclaimed  the  formation  of  a  new  and  powerful 
phalanx  ("conspirators"  they  called  themselves,  half  in  jest); 
and  hence  their  popular  designation  of  Tractarians.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Pvseyites,  after  Dr.  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  leaders.  At  first,  when 
the  movement  became  known,  it  created  but  little  interest  The 
excitement  of  politics  was  great  ;  the  subject  was  new  except  to 
a  few  divines ;  and  for  a  year  or  two  the  tracts,  which  were  now 
issued  without  interruption  once  or  twice  a  month,  were  read 
chiefly  by  the  clergy.  They  were  published  at  Oxford ;  and  the 
reputation  and  local  influence  of  the  writers  procured  for  them 
by  degrees  a  wider  circulation.  The  views  put  forth  startled 
many  who  still  believed,  notwithstanding  some  points  of  differ- 
ence, that  upon  the  whole  the  tracts  were  doing  good  service  to 
the  Church.  The  bench  of  bishops  was  disposed  to  regard 
them  with  no  disfavour.  There  had  been  a  period  of  great 
laxity,  and  the  reaction  was  in  favour  of  high-church  principles, 
in  which  the  safety  of  the  Church  was  supposed  to  lie.  Several 
laymen  of  rank  and  talent  lent  their  influence  to  the  cause. 
**  The  Oxford  Tracts  "  became  the  subject  of  generjil  conversation 
in  all  religious  and  all  literary  circles.  I'heir  principles  were 
everywhere  discussed;  and  it  was  evident,  even  to  the  unob- 
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servant,  that  the  tractators  were  exercising,  for  good  or  evil,  an 
extraordinary  influence  upon  society  at  large.  The  writers  them- 
selves were  astonished  at  their  own  success.  They  were  sur- 
prised to  find,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,"  that  tracts,  written  for  a  temporary  purpose  by  persona 
unknown,  or  but  little  known,  beyond  their  own  university, 
should,  within  a  few  years,  have  been  made  into  a  sort  of  touch- 
stone of  opinion  almost  throughout  the  land  ;  and,  stranger  yet, 
that  publications  devoted  to  politics  should,  at  a  time  of  great 
political  expectation,  break  off  their  speculations  to  talk  of  deep 
and  sacred  subjects  of  theology,  the  gifts  of  God  in  baptism,  or  the 
succession  of  bishops.  This  was  written  in  1839  ;  and  it  does 
not  present  an  exaggerated  statement  as  to  the  ferment  the 
tracts  had  caused.  We  did  but  light  a  beacon-fire,  they  said,  on 
the  summit  of  a  lonely  hill ;  and  now  we  are  amazed  to  find  the 
firmament  on  every  side  red  with  the  light  of  some  responsive 
flame. 

11.  The  intention  of  the  Anglo-Catholics,  as  avowed  by  them- 
selves, was  to  resettle  the  Church  of  England  in  the  affections  of 
the  nation,  and  to  recover  for  her  her  lapsed  rights ;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  by  reviving  true  Catholic,  in  opposition  to  low  Church 
or  sectarian  principles.  As  the  tracts  ran  on,  a  multitude  of 
opinions  were  broached  and  speculations  hazarded  in  them  by 
various  writers ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  the  whole 
party  is  responsible  for  each  and  all  of  the  propositions  contained 
in  no  less  than  ninety  several  pamphlets.  But  the  di£Bculty  has 
happily  been  removed  to  a  great  extent.  Mr.  Percival  has  drawn, 
with  equal  clearness  and  candour,  the  distinction  between  those 
propositions  which  he  regarded  as  essential,  and  others  which, 
being  doubtful  or  of  less  importance,  were  held  by  some  of  his 
friends,  but  rejected  by  himself  or  others.  The  point  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  we  shall  quote  his  words  from  a  "  coUeo- 
tion  of  papers  connected  with  the  theological  movement  of 
1833,"  and  published  in  J  843.  "  I  say  distinctly  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  my  own  approval,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recite 
the  approval  of  others,  for  all  the  propositions  which  have  been 
put  forth  in  '  The  Tracts  for  the  Times'  but  only  for  a  portion  of 
them.  In  th^t  series  of  publications  two  classes  of  doctrines  or 
opinions  have  been  apparently  confounded  together,  which  ought 
to  have  been  kept  entirely  distinct    In  the  first  class,  wbich  may 
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in  the  highest  sense  be  termed  Catholic,  I  include  the  doctrines 
of  apostolic  succession,  as  set  forth  in  our  ordinal;  baptismal 
regeneration,  as  set  forth  in  our  catechism  and  our  baptismal 
service  ;  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  the  real  communion  in  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  as  set  forth  in  our  communion 
office  ;  and  the  appeal  to  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
depositary  and  witness  of  the  truth,  as  set  forth  in  our  canon  of 
1 571."   These  points  Mr.  Percival  holds  to  be  essential,  as  **  having 
their  warrant  in  holy  writ,  and  having  been  taught  authorita- 
tively by  all  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages."     The 
secondary  class  of  doctrines  are, — "  such  as  bowing  to  the  east ; 
an  intermediate  state,  or  purgatory;  the  doctrine  of  reserve; 
and  that  of  mystical  interpretation."    This  appears  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  whole  question.     The  Anglo-CathoIic  system 
necessarily  involves,  or  rather  is  built  upon,  the  first  class  of 
doctrines,  including  each  of  its  four  divisions ;  and  the  whole 
controversy  turns,  in  fact,  upon  the  question  whether,  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  tracts,  these  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  Church  of  England.     The  second  class  of  doctrines  are 
only,  in  justice,  to  be  charged  upon  those  individuals  who  hold 
them.     At  the  same  time  it  may  possibly  appear,  that  they  are 
reasonable  inferences  deducible  from  the  aforesaid  premises ;  and 
an  opponent  of  the  Tractarian  system  would  be  justified,  if  they 
are  held  by  any  considerable  number  of  Anglo-Catholics,  in  re- 
garding them  as,  consequentially,  if  not  formally,  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  itself     It  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
reader  an  outline  of  those  four  great  **  Catholic"  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  erected. 

1.  Apostolic  succession  (as  stated  in  the  first  tract,  "  The 
Churchman's  Manual,'*)  means  a  commission  to  discharge  the 
offices  of  a  spiritual  priesthood,  received  at  first  from  Christ,  and 
conveyed  through  the  apostles  and  those  who  followed  them  in 
the  same  office,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  succession,  from  the 
apostles  to  the  present  bishops.  This  commission  has  been  con- 
veyed by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  and  their 
successors ;  and  the  successors  of  the  apostles  now  are  said  to  be 
the  chief  pastors  in  every  place,  who  have  received  the  apostolic 
commission.  All  apostolic  Churches  are  episcopal,  but  all  epis- 
copal Churches  are  not  apostolic ;  since  in  some  cases  the  chief 
pastors  are  called  bishops,  but  have  not  received  the  apostolic 
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oommission.  It  follows  from  these  premises  thftt  all  Protestant 
dissenters  are  excluded  from  the  Church,  and  that  all  Presby- 
terian Churches,  though  nationally  endowed,  yet  wanting  the 
apostolic  succession,  are  not  members  of  the  Church  CaUiolic. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  in  what  respect  do  all  the  Protestant 
dissenters  differ  from  the  Church  ?  The  tract  says,  "  Each  sect 
has  some  point  of  difference  peculiar  to  itself,  but  they  all  differ 
in  this,  namely  that  their  teachers  can  produce  no  commission 
from  Christ  to  exercise  the  oflSce  of  ministers  of  the  gospel : 
these  have  departed  from  the  apostles'  fellowship.  The  suocesg 
of  dissenters  is  no  evidence  that  they  enjoy  the  divine  blessing; 
for  the  most  wicked  impostors  have  sometimes  had  the  greatest 
nmnber  of  followers,  as  in  the  case  of  Mahomet ;  and  those  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  oflBce  of  the  ministry  without  warrant 
from  God  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
who  were  swallowed  up  alive  in  an  earthquake,  and  of  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  struck  with  leprosy/'  In  tract  seven, 
"  The  Episcopal  Church  Apostolical,"  the  same  doctrine  is  main- 
tained in  the  following  words :  **  The  fact  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession, that  is,  that  our  present  bishops  are  the  heirs  and 
representatives  of  the  apostles  by  the  successive  transmission  of 
the  prerogative  of  being  so,  is  too  notorious  to  require  proof 
Every  link  in  the  chain  is  known  from  St.  Peter  to  our  present 
metropolitan.  Can  we  conceive  that  this  succession  has  been 
preserved  all  over  the  world,  amidst  revolutions  through  many 
centuries,  for  Tiothing  T  In  another  passage  the  vmter  says, 
"  the  Presbyterian  ministers  have  assumed  a  power  which  never 
belonged  to  them.  They  have  presumed  to  exercise  the  power 
of  ordination  without  having  received  the  commission  to  do  sa" 
2.  Baptismal  regeneration. — Tract  sixty-seven  defines  regene- 
ration to  be  '^  that  act  whereby  God  takes  us  out  of  our  relation 
to  Adam,  and  makes  us  actual  members  of  his  Son,  and  so  his 
sons  as  being  members  of  his  most  blessed  Son,  and  if  sons  then 
heirs  of  God  through  Christ  This  is  our  new  birth,  an  actual 
birth  of  God,  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  as  we  were  actually  bom 
of  our  natural  parents ;  herein  also  are  we  justified,  or  both 
accounted  and  made  righteous,  since  we  are  made  members  of 
him  who  is  alone  righteous ;  freed  from  past  sin  whether  origioal 
or  actual,  have  a  new  principle  of  life  imparted  to  us,"  &a 
Again,  "  Our  life  in  Christ  begins  when  we  are  by  baptism  made 
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ibers  of  Christ  and  children  of  God ;  but  a  commencement 

fe  in  Christ  after  baptism,  a  death  unto  sin  aud  a  new  birth 

rigliteousness  at  any  other  period  than  at  that  one  first 

notion  into  God's  covenant,  is  as  little  consonant  with  the 

representations  of  Holy  Scripture  as  a  commencement  of 

s^fsicaU  iifo  long  after  our  natural  birth  would  be  with  the  order 

Hphis  providence/'    All  baptized  persons  are  maintained  to  be 

^B8  regeneratecL    The  administration  therefore  of  baptism  and 

Bb  Lo3!d*a  supper  *^  to  infanta  or  dying  and  apparently  insensible 

penons'*  is  spoken  of  with  respect  as  a  laudable  custom,  and  it 

18  itttted  (preface  to  vol  ii,),  that  it  is  *'  the  very  essence  of  sec- 

lariati  doctrine  to  consider  faith,  and  not  the  sacraments^  as  the 

proper  instniment  of  justification  and  other  gospel  gifts." 

|h8w  The  Eu^luiruHc  Siwrijice. — The  doctrine  of  the  tmcts  is, 

^k  in  the  Lord's  supper  there  is  a  real  presence  of  the  body 

^B  blood  of  Christ,  that  it  is  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God,  and  that 

HFeoiifeiH  graoa     One  of  the  first  of  the  tracts  speaks  of  the 

pdwgy  as  *'  entrusted  with  the  awful  privilege  of  making  the 

^ky  and  blood  of  Christ"    The  last  of  them,  number  ninety, 

H^Qiea  "that  the  Church  of  England,  article  twenty-eight,  on 

^pnimibetanliation,  contains  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  doctrine 

of  a  real  super-local  presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  ;*'  and,  that 

article  thirty-one,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  **  was  not  written 

against  the  creed  of  the   Roman  Church,  but  against  actual 

cii«tiiig  errors  in  iV    "  The  sacrifice  of  the  ma^  is  not  spoken 

^ti  hut  the  sacrifice  of  masses,  certain  observances  for  the  most 

pwt  private  and  solitary,  which  the  writers  of  the  articles  knew 

to  ha?e  been  in  force  in  time  past  and  saw  before  their  eyes." 

**  Oq  the  wholct  then,  it  is  conceived  that  the  article  before  us 

outlier  speaks  agmnst  the  ma^  in  itself,  nor  against  its  being  an 

<»fi«riiig  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  sin,  but 

ig&ui«t  its  being  viewed  on  the  one  hand  as  independent  of,  or 

WBCt  from,  the  sacrifice  on  the  croBsi,  which  is  blasphemy ;  and 

oti  the  other^  its  being  directed  to  the  emolument  of  those  to 

whnm  it  pertains  to  celebrate  it,  which  is  imposture  in  addition." 

L>t  Pasey,  in  a  letter  to  Dn  Jelf,  in  '*  vindication"  of  tract  ninety, 

tc8  a^  follows :— '*  They  (the  articlea)  confess  fully  the  reality 

t's  pT^s^ence  in  the  Sacrament,  they  only  do  not  define 

e  of  hiM  presence  ;  they  will  not  so  tie  down  the  onmi- 

of  Almighty  God,  that  the  bread  and  wine  should  not 
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also  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohruit  ,  •  .  *  rwil  change,  as  I 
sai«l,  they  gladly  accept  j  a  true,  roal^  subitiintml,  sacramental 
presence  of  uur  Lord  and  bis  flouli,  lh<*  vt*ry  flt^nh  which  wm 
born  of  the  Vir^nii  Mary,  and  u  now  gl^mficd  at  (awV^  right 
hand,  they  reverently  eonfesi ;  they  only  confess  not,  tluit  caniiil» 
scholastic  theory  whicl  '*        'iiii  away  the  inystety,  that 

the  elements,  Mlthough  id  Uood  of  Christ,  are  $lm 

bread  and  wiue,     Thef  rutli ;  the  mode  of  itn  being 

they  leave,  bke   the   %  ic  moimatioti  whimco  it  » 

derived,  undefined,  bee  jheoiible  by  man." 

4.  The  appeal  to  th  rra</iliVn,— TJj>oii  this  poiet 

the  Anglo-Catholic  dew  leal  with  that  of  the  Chureh 

of  Rome  ;  namely,  '*  tl  two  DOuroM  of  authoritatiff 

doctrine  and   of   reve  *  co-ordinate  authority  anJ 

equal  importance,  holy  d  tradition***    The  latter  m 

expounded  after  Vif^envn...    „.,.S!S   CTrnri  24,  vol,  i!.>    ■*  to 

include  what  has   been  beiieveu,   everywiiere,  iiiwajs,  and  uy  all 
the    church    catholic.     This   is  true  and  genuine   Catholicism/' 
Tract  ninety,  maintains  that  the  sixth  and  twentieth  articles  are 
to  be  explained  thus.     "  In  the  sense,"  it  says,  "  in  which  it 
is  commonly  understood  at  this  day,  Scripture  it  is  plain  is  not 
on  catholic  principles  the  rule  of  fiiith."     And  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his 
letter  to  Jelf,  defends  the  writer  of  the  tract  in  these  terms  : 
"  Indeed,  the  tract,  so  far  from  pressing,  as  I  think  it  might, 
that  in  points  of  faith  or  things  necessiiry  to  salvation,  private? 
judgment  is  excluded,  contents  itself  with  saying  it  is  at  least  arx 
open  question  ;   nothing   is  said,  in  the  article,  of  the  private 
judgment  of  the  individual  being  the  ultimate  standard  of  inter— 
pretation,  nor  on  the  other  hand  does  it  assert  anything  as  to 
catholic  ti*adition  being  the  Church's  guide,  in  interpreting  HolV 
Scripture,    but   only    negatively,    that    '  not  a  word  is  said  iix 
favour  of  Scripture  haviug  no  iiile  or  method  to  fix  interpreta- 
tion l)y,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  being  the  sole  rule  of 
faith.'      So  that,  so  far  from  drawing  the  article  to  any  extreme 
view,  our  friend  only  shows  that  it  does  not  contain  anything  con- 
tradicting the  authority  of  the  Church  and  tradition,  leaving  others 
free  possession  of  their  opinion,  provided  that  they  ascribe  not  to 
the  article  uncatholic  statements  to  which  it  is  rather  opposed." 

These  are  the  fundamental  points  of  the  tractarian  system.     It 
does  not  fall  at  all  within  our  province  in  these  pages  either  to 
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defend  or  refute  them.     Our  business  is  simply  to  place  the 
whole  controversy  briefly  before  the  reader,  leaving  the  decision 
to  his  judgment     It  will  be  evident,  upon  the  least  reflection, 
that  these  four  articles  could  not  stand  alone  ;  they  would,  of 
necessity,  involve  many  doctrinal  questions,  and  affect,  at  the 
same  time,  the  practice,  especially  in  matters  of  form  and  public 
worship,  of  those  who  held  them.     The  view  of  the  apostolic 
commission  and  of  the  succession,  natui-ally  involved  what  are 
termed  high-church  principles — that  is,  an  assertion  in  all  spiritual 
matters  of  absolute  clerical  authority.     The  view  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, as  administered  only  by  men  episcopally  ordained,  led 
immediately  to  the  unchurching  of  English  dissenters  and  Scotch 
and  foreign  presbyterians.     There  could  be  no  Church  without 
Sacraments  and  public  rites,  and  none  of  these  without  a  clergy 
who  derived  their  powers  episcopally  from  the  fountain  head. 
The  question  of  the  authority  due  to  tradition,  involved  that  of 
the  reverence  due  to  catholic  antiquity ;  to  the  opinions  of  the 
fathers  upon  other  subjects,  and  to  the  practice  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  ChurcL     The  political  questions  of  the  present  age 
were  found  to  be  deeply  embedded  in  the  controversy  ;  and  the 
ability  and  fearlessness  of  the  writers  served  to  enhance  at  once 
the  number  and  courage  of  their  disciples  and  the  fears  of  their 
opponenta 

III.  The  history  of  the  tractarian  controversy  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  nor  will  our 
rivil  polity  be  understood  in  future  times  without  a  due  ac- 
quaintance with  the  effects  it  wrought,  even  upon  secular  men 
and  mere  politicians.  The  Oxford  tracts  first  appeared  in  1833 ; 
Number  ninety,  the  last  of  the  series,  was  published  in  1841. 
During  this  long  interval,  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  was  being 
<x>ii8olidated,  its  views  constantly  received  some  new  develop- 
laent;  for  it  is  probable  the  leaders  themselves  were  forced 
onwards  in  the  support  of  their  great  principles  towards  many 
ocmdusions,  which  at  first  they  would  have  condemned.  Certain 
«t  least  it  is,  that  their  opponents,  very  early  in  the  conflict, 
indicated  some  results,  as  the  sure  consequence  of  the  positions 
^  held  by  Anglo-Catholics,  which,  though  violently  objected 
to  at  the  time,  were  afterwards  embraced  by  not  a  few  of  tlie 
kaders  of  the  movement.  The  "Christian  Observer,"  repre- 
aenting  the  evangelical  party,  was  amongst  the  first,  as  it  con- 
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tinued  to  be  throughout  the  most  unyielrJmg^  of  tho  oppoEenti  ot 
the  new  Oxford  school  "  The  decree#  of  the  Coundl  of  Tn*i3t,** 
it  wrote  in  April  1834,  "are  m^t  more  undiaguiisedly  popish 
than  these  Oxford  tracts;''  and*  for  ieveraj  yeajia,  each  succest^iTe 
number  conUuntd  an  article,  freqiientJy  tfie  prc^duetion  of  mme 
able  theologian,  in  proof  of  tho  asertion.  The  "  Edinbiii^h 
Review "  took  up  thp  mififitAoii  noon  afterwarda  An  article 
appeared  under  the  b  the  Ojcford  Malignanta,  isi 

1836,  in  which  the  wri  Df  the  fanatictsm,  which,  he 

says,  had  been  the  peci  of  the  Church  of  Kngliwd, 

speaks  of  it  a^  ''  directiJ  to  the  setting  up  of  a  ritual, 

a  name,  a  dre^,  a  cerek  lical  phraaeologjj  the  super* 

stition  of  a  pnestliood  1  ©wer,  the  form  of  episoopftl 

government   without   ij  ,   a  system    imperfect    axid 

paralyzed,  not  lnde[>eQii  reign,  afraid  to  cast  off  the 

subjection  against  whicsl  etuttUy  murmuring, — objects 

so  pitiful  that ,  i  f  ija i  n  o 1 1  f^v *^t  m  r o n  i  pi  r  1  *  0 y.  th ey  woul « 1  ?  i  ^  r  I:  - ^  no 
man  the  \^4ser  or  the  better,  they  would  lead  to  no  good,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  spiritual."     Of  this  article,  but  not  of  the  title, 
which  was  added  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was  the 
author.     These  and  similar  attacks  were  met  by  innumerable 
counter-statements.     Scarcely  a  newspaper  or  review  appeared 
which  did  not  strive  to  inflate  its  pretensions  as  the  friend  or  as 
the  opponent  of  the  Oxford  tracta     Meanwhile  they  made  fresh 
converts.     The  younger  clergy,  of  both  universities,  were  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  system  which  promised  to  give  dignity 
to  the   priesthood,  and   to  invest  religion    ¥rith   magnificence. 
The  old  gentry  viewed  with  approbation  the  return  of  a  system 
which  promised  to  reinstate  them,  with  the  sanctions  of  the 
Church,  in   almost  feudal   power.      The   Anglo-catholic  party 
seemed  upon  the  very  point  of  victory,  when  a  series  of  reverses 
began.      Tract    eighty-seven,    "  On   reserve   in   communicating' 
religious  knowledge,'*  maintained  the  policy,  and  in  some  cases 
the  duty,  of  concealing  some  of  those  truths,  the  atonement  for 
instance,  which  have  been  usually  considered  not  only  fundamental 
in  themselves,  but  essential  to  a  useful  ministry.     "  The  prevailing 
notion  of  bringing  forward  the  atonement,  explicitly  and  promi- 
nently on  all  occasions,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  the  author  of  the 
tract  in  question,  "is  evidently  quite  opposed  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  teaching  of  scripture."     "  The   exclusive  and  naked 
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of  so  very  sacred'  a  frtdk^  is/'  be  thiuks^  **  unscriptuml 
ijs/*  The  same  rule  is  applied  to  other  impeirtant 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  were 
sUitled  This  mode  of  teaching  seemed  to  imply,  at  least,  a 
wmni  of  amdotir  in  the  teacher,  and  to  lead  at  ooce  to  the 
artifice  of  the  Jesuits ;  one  religion  for  the  priests,  and  another 
*  the  people,  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  faith.  Dn  O'Brien, 
jop  of  Ossory,  addressed  a  charge  to  his  clergy  eacpresaly  on 
subject^  strongly  condenaning  the  doctrine  of  reservej  which 
thn>iigh  several  editions,  and  left  a  deep  impression.  But 
\  poblicatioD  of  tract  ninety  bro tight  on  the  crisis, 
lOf  the  c?on verts  which  the  tracts  had  gained,  the  majority  con- 
aa  in  every  j^freat  movement  of  the  kind,  of  young  and 
Eit  men.  Of  these  not  a  few  had  already  passed  on  before 
their  leadera  The  doctrines  of  tiie  ti^wta  appeared  to  many  of 
them  to  inculpate  the  English  Church  in  the  guilt  of  schism, 
difference  between  ourselves  and  the  Church  of  Rome  i?eemed 
to  lie  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  our  secession.  Some 
,  that  the  balance  of  truth  inclined  towards  Rome  and  against 
Reformation.  A  general  uneasiness  was  felt  throughout  the 
n^o^Caiholic  party ,  and  a  few  actually  seceded  and  joined  the 
trnrch  of  Rome,  In  1 839  Dr.  Pusey  published  a  letter  to  the 
bop  of  Oxfiird,  on  **Tlie  Tendency  to  Romanism/'  imputed 
i  llie  doctrine  held  by  himself  and  his  friends.  He  maintained 
Anglo-Catholics  held  a  middle  course  between  ultra-Pro- 
Eitism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Romanism  on  the  other ;  and 
I  ftfgued  that  each  of  them  had  set  aside  that  Catholic  antiquity 
itliieh  A n^jlo- Catholics  deferred,  and,  deferring  to  which,  they 
nted  the  pure  Church  of  Christ  And,  inasmuch  as  he 
ui  hifi  frien<is  were  frequently  charged  with  a  tendency  towards 
an  Appendix  was  added,  containing  an  array  of  extracts 
the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  "  Lyra  AposLoUca,''  and 
*  publications ;  showing  *'  that  to  oppose  ultra-Pi'otestantism 
luwt  to  favour  Popery."  Still  the  secessionR  went  on,  and  there 
I  a  growing  reluctance,  in  the  minds  of  many  young  men,  to 
mders  in  the  English  Church,  and,  more  particularly*  to 
^faKribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Tract  ninety  was  intended 
» itEmovii  these  difficulties.  The  writer,  Mr,  John  Henry  New- 
,  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel,  arid  vicar  of  St  MaryX  the 
Nvemty  church  of  Oxford,      Such  a  portion  could  not  fail  to 
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give  his  views  extensive  circulation,  and  to  stamp  them  of  great 
importance.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  articles  might 
be  subscribed  in  safety  by  those  who  held  the  doctrines  of 
Catholic  antiquity ;  that  is,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Some, 
though  not  of  individual  members  of  that  Church,  or  of  certain 
sects  and  schismatics  within  her  bosom ;  that  it  was  against  these 
errors,  and  not  against  the  Church  of  Rome  herself,  nor  agUDst 
her  legitimate  teaching,  that  the  articles  were  drawn  up.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  effiects  produced  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  famous  tract.  With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
"  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  no  pamphlet 
ever  created  a  sensation  so  wide,  so  deep,  and  so  enduring.  If  it 
satisfied  the  consciences  of  some,  by  showing  them  how  to  remain 
in  the  Church  of  England  while  holding  Romish  doctrines,  it 
alarmed  others  with  the  prospect  of  introducing  principles  sub- 
versive of  Protestantism.  The  exultation,  or  the  alarm,  was  great 
on  either  side,  but  the  latter  soon  prevailed.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  it  was  understood,  requested  that  the  issue  of  the  tracts 
might  cease  ;  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  consisting  of  the  head»of 
houses,  to  whom  the  ordinary  government  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  committed,  formally  condemned  the  tract  and  de- 
nounced the  principles  of  nonrnatural  interpretation.  Dr. 
Pusey  coming,  as  he  said,  to  the  assistance  of  a  friend  suffering 
under  ill-merited  censure,  attempted  to  allay  the  storm.  He 
wrote  a  "Vindication"  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  of 
tract  ninety : — "  In  few  words,  this,"  he  says,  "  is  our  position, 
that  our  Articles  neither  contradict  anything  Catholic,  nor 
are  meant  to  condemn  anything  in  early  Christianity  even 
though  Thot  Caiholic,  hut  only  the  latter  definite  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome"  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  merest 
outline  of  the  controversy  which  now  sprung  up  on  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  termed,  of  non-natural  interpretation.  When 
at  its  height,  it  was  suddenly  stilled  by  an  event,  to  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party  the  most  unlooked  for.  Mr.  Newman  avowed  that 
his  principles  were  untenable,  resigned  his  preferments,  and 
went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1845. 

At  this  time  the  movement  had  acquired  its  greatest  force. 
The  whole  party  had  hitherto  acted  in  perfect  concert,  and  with 
great  success.      Mr.  Newman's  secession  introduced  a  new  state 
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of  things.  Ever  since,  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  has  been  divided 
into  two  sections ;  the  one  verging  towards  Rome,  the  other  gra- 
dually returning  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  High  Churchmen 
of  the  last  century,  as  represented  by  Bishops  Bull  and  Andrews, 
and  Nelson,  the  author  of  the  "  Fasts  and  Festivals,"  &c.  The 
culminating  point  was  reached  in  1845. 

Mr.  Newman's  retirement  was  the  ^gnal  for  that  of  many 
)thers.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Dalgaimes,  Bowles,  Ryder 
son  of  a  late  bishop  of  Lichfield),  Oakley,  Ward,  and  many 
3thers,  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  each  case  the  plea 
was  the  same  which  Mr.  Newman  had  himself  advanced ;  that 
the  Anglo-Catholic  system  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
Reformation  was,  after  all,  an  act  of  schism.  Mr.  Oakley, 
tninister  of  Margaret  Street  Chapel,  and  prebend  of  Lichfield, 
was  suspended  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  after  maintaining  that 
*  he  had  a  right  to  hold "  (though  not  to  teach)  "  all  Romish 
doctrine."  On  becoming  a  Romanist,  he  declared  that  he  had 
"  nothing  material  to  retract,"  and  "  that  he  had  long  been 
modelling  the  services  of  Margaret  Chapel,  into  the  utmost  pos- 
sible sympathy  with  the  Roman."  Mr.  Ward  published  a  book, 
entitled  the  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,"  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  undisguised  contempt.  A  con- 
vocation was  assembled  at  Oxford ;  Mr.  Ward  was  punished,  by 
degradation  from  his  degree,  by  the  votes  of  a  large  majority, 
and  immediately  seceded.  A  violent  quarrel  had  for  some  time 
raged  upon  the  question  of  a  stone  altar,  which,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Camden  Society,  the  wardens  had  introduced  at  St. 
Sepulchre's  Church,  Cambridge,  then  undergoing  repairs,  in 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  incumbent.  He  appealed  to  the 
archdeacon  to  have  it  removed;  the  archdeacon  decided  in  favour 
of  the  wardens ;  it  was  then  removed  to  the  Court  of  Arches ; 
and  finally  decided  by  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  who  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  inferior  court,  and  declared  the  altar  to  be 
illegal  The  suit,  during  its  progress,  excited  the  greatest  in- 
terest ;  for  it  was  everywhere  felt,  and  confessed,  that  the  real 
question  at  issue  was  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  church  was  distracted  at  the  same 
time,  in  numberless  parishes,  with  attempts  to  restore  usages 
which,  though  in  many  cases  strictly  rubrical,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  canons,  or  the  Prayer-Book,  were  nevertheless  obsolete ; 
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and,  together  \vith  these,  Bttempti  weve  nften  tmde  to  inln»dtta& 
other  practic^^^  luiknown  in  thii  Clnin^  of  England  eitice  lbs 
Keformation,  ^^r  knowu  only  during  the  primacy  of  Laad,  SooM 
of  the  clerg}  i>n'ached  in  surplices ;  mme  plMceil  the  elaatsti^ 
before  consecration,  npoQ  a  piflclna,  or  side-table  of  sUme  i 
placed  two  lighted  candles  uj>ou  th»t  communioii-td^ks 
read  the  oflfert^ry  after  ■«*««*«  TH©  bishops,  in  g««tieral,  mildly 
censured  these  umova  me  or  two  diooesett  tlioy  met 

with  encoura^>:ernent  i  dreinagtonoei  it  wam^  tliit 

the  Venerabh    I>r.  Kov  op  of  Contartiiity,  addraiNd 

"  A  letter  to  the  clerg  if  his  province,"  in  18M,  dt 

caution,  kindness,  and  nn  [cm  of  which  wera  gftuenJ!^ 

admitted.     Hi  siiid,  "  d  most  earnestly  recoom^iHl 

for  the  present  i^,  the  dj  b  of  any  proceeding,  in  ntiat 

direction,  of  the   cont  stions.     In  churdiea  wbe» 

alterations  have  been  L  1th  general  acquleeoence,  bl 

things  remain  m  they  are  ;  m  those  which  retain  the  less  accu- 
rate usage,  let  no  risk  of  division  be  incurred  by  any  attempt 
at  change  till  some  6nal  arrangement  can  be  made  wi tin  the 
sanction  of  tlie  proper  authorities.  In  the  case  of  churches 
where  agitation  prevails,  and  nothing  has  l^een  definitely  settled, 
it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  aTiy  general  rule  which  ma?  be 
applicable  to  all  circumstaucea,'^  The  con  sequence  was,  that  in 
many  parishes  the  innovations  were  laid  aside.  In  several 
instances,  at  the  we,st-end  of  London ,  large  and  wealthy  congre- 
gations were  wannly  in  favour  of  them  :  and  sinc^  the  arch- 
bishop's pastoral  was  not  authoritative,  there  they  were  eontinuedj 
and  these  churrhes  have  since  served  as  models  to  variouB  new 
ones  in  difFeii. nt  parts  of  England. 

The  Gorhjuii  controversy  followed  soon  afterwartla ;  and,  as 
well  upon  account  of  the  deep  interest  it  excited  at  the  time,  as 
of  the  important  consa^uences  to  which  it  led,  and  the  principles 
it  established,  it  des^^rves  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholics.  M  r.  Gorhani  was  presented  by  the  lord- chancellor  to 
the  living  of  I^ramfonl-Sp^cke,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  inlMT^ 
Before  institution,  the  bishop  insisted  that  Mr.  Gorham  should 
submit  to  an  examination  upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  understood  by  the  following  questions,  which, 
amongst  others,  were  proposed  : — 

"  Question  1. — Does  our  Church  hold,  and  do  you  hold,  that 
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«ttd  the  stipper  of  the  Lord,  are  generally  necessary 
on,  Id  terms  as  absolute  as  this  proposition  I 
iian  2. — Does  our  Church  holdj  and  do  you  hold,  that 
tjnreiffi  words  of  our  Lord,  John  iii*  5,  *  Except  a  man  be 
v&ter  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  tho 
of  God/  we  may  perceive  the  great  necessity  of  this 
t  where  it  may  be  had  ? 

Hon  3- — Does  our  Church  hold,  and  do  you  liold,  that 
tsmt  baptized  by  a  lawful  minister  with  water,  in  the 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
God  in  such  baptism  a  member  of  Christy  a  child  of 
I  ftti  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  ? 
turn  4, — Does  our  Church  hold,  and  do  you  hold,  that 
tdren,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  baptism,  are 
into  the  number  of  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of 
ig  life ! 

tion  5, — Does  our  Church  hold^  and  do  you  hold,  that 
a  so  baptized  am  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 


jmnary  questioiis  led  to  an  examination,  of  which 
^B  complained,  that  ''  it  was  continued  during  eight 
htdiDgt  in  the  whole^  fifty*two  hours,  besides  six  days  of 
oyment  at  my  lodgings  at  Torquay*  In  the  course  of  it 
dred  and  forty-nine  questions  were  proposed  to  me  on 
&  subject  of  baptismal  efficacy ;  the  bishop  making  a 
effort  to  impress  on  me  his  interpretatioD  of  the  articles 
lularies^  while  1  maintained  my  gronnd  of  a  sincere 
ion  to  the  articles  in  their  plain  sense,  as  the  standard 
octrines  of  the  Church,  and  of  an  honest  a^sseDt  to  the 
ies  interpreted  in  conformity  to  that  standard."  The 
r  Exeter,  in  reply,  charged  Mr*  Gorham  with  having 
iijclf  the  cause  of  this  long  and  tedious  examination,  by 
tenass  or  obscurity  of  his  answers^  The  result,  howeverj 
the  bishop  refused  to  institute  Mr,  Gorham  on  the 
f  tmsoundnesa  in  doctrine.  Mr.  Gorham  now  made  his 
>  Uie  Court  of  Arches,  where  the  whole  question  was 

Kore  8ir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust ;  who  delivered  a  long 
[  judgment,  confirming  the  decision  of  the  bishop  of 
&Kid  conaequently  pronouncing  Mr.  Gorham 's  doctrinal 
untenable  in  the  Church  of  England*     The  qu^tion 
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at  i'^i^  on  \Mc4h  r  l^  wwm  $Skmmi  %&  h^  mm^f  ikm, — Wbctiber 
the  f^tHoiiiy  of  lAptum  m  tke  cm»  qI  nCuii  ii  aabditiQiwl  or 
urKy.noition^f  ''I  eOMOr,*  twl  the  j«4e^  **  bb  wlni  tiM 
leanie<i  rn^unftel  flAiel,  vW  Vfoed  far  )b.  Gorium :  ^  i]iii»- 
tion  nt  LSFue  lirtwf-rci  llie  fSttM  ii  tafatti  f^pEttOStaOtt  ■inooofr 


tionally  in  aiid  by 
And  h*'  r-oiir4tiiJ€3*  Ilia  J 
that  th^'  thing  flgnifil 
a  drKrtnne  maf  afi^Ctl 
(i'Xlrine  of  the  o/ni# 
iu  the  way  wLen  in&M 
Ix-nefit,  wJiatever  it  I 
according  to  the  fomi) 
expecteti  with  the  utai 
the  friends  of  ilr.  tioB 
Bartholomew's   dav  ia 


%i — The  Clittrdi  bi»  decUrNl 
i  tbe  moawaE,  tho^  mA 
Mia  to  t^  Bmmii  CbtUv 
Slav  tt  no  oAer  (ktndiaiia^) 
I;  tkwtdbm  Uiey  rocsi^o  tbl 
it  k  ^Ktitual  r^geiierilkft 
Chmrdu"  ThecfecmoDTO 
it  ibtotres  ibe 
f  tli€re  la  Ui  be 
I,     Wlmi  it  Appeurifld,  tk 


triurnjjh  of  one  party  and  tli€  ocmstertiAtioG  of  the  other  cao 
scarcely  Ijc  eipre&sc*i  But  an  appeal  was  immediately  Itxlgedt 
and  the  que^ion  carrieii  far  final  decisioo  before  the  Queen  ia 
council,  or,  to  sp€iik  tuore  exatlly,  liefore  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy-council,  to  which  seveml  of  the  chief  judges,  the 
two  archbishops,  and  a  few  emioeut  prelates,  were  especially 
summoned  by  the  CrowtL  The  pniceedings  weie  taken  m 
public ;  counsel  was  ht^axil  at  length  on  both  sidcj^ ;  and,  after 
considerable  delay,  and  a  f»eric»d  of  deep  Knspeose,  a  finxd  dansion 
was  given,  in  Februari%  1S50,  reversing  that  of  the  inferior 
court,  and,  in  effect,  authorizing^  tlie  institution  uf  Mr.  Gorham* 
It  is  to  be  obs*?n'ed  that  this  decijsian  did  not  determine  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  question  of  baptisnil 
regeneration  ;  neither  was  it  meant  to  do  so ;  it  went  no  furth^ 
than  to  declare  that  the  In^Kithetical  ^lew  of  the  doctrine^  or 
tliat  the  child  in  baptism  wa^  held  to  be  regenerate  only  on  the 
8uj>position  thnt  it  was  one  of  the  electa  as  held  by  s^^rme,  or  tbat 
it  was  presented  iu  fiiith,  as  maintaiueil  by  others,  w^as  not  iBaJ- 
misslble.  Still,  it  gave  satLsfaction  to  the  great  ImxIj  of  emn- 
gelical  and  modem Ic  Churchmen.  The  Anglo  Catholics  receiTed 
it  with  high  disi>le(U5ure.  Ihe  leaders  of  the  old  Tractariatt 
party  protested  against  it,  and  resolutions  were  published,  signed 
by  Messrs.  Manning,  H.  Wilberforce,  Keble,  Dodsworth,  Bennet; 
]-)octor8    Mill    and    Pusey ;    Archdeacons   R  Wilberforce   and 
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rhorpe ;  with  three  barristere-at-law,  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  con- 
lemning  as  heretical  the  latitude  which  the  decision  gave.  The 
>i8hop  of  Exeter  published  a  solemn  protest,  addressed  to  the 
irchbishop  of  Canterbury.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  not  only  to 
>rotest  against  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  recent  case,  but 
dso  against  the  regular  consequences  of  that  judgment  I  have 
X)  protest  against  your  grace's  doing  what  you  will  speedily  be 
adled  to  do,  either  in  person  or  by  some  other  exercising  your 
iuthority.  I  have  to  protest,  and  I  do  hereby  solemnly  protest, 
before  the  Church  of  England,  before  the  holy  catholic  Church, 
before  Him  who  is  its  Divine  Head,  against  your  giving  mission 
to  exercise  cure  of  souls  within  my  diocese  to  a  clergyman  who 
proclaims  himself  to  hold  the  heresies  which  Mr.  Gorham' holds. 
I  protest  that  any  one  who  gives  mission  to  him  till  he  retract,  is 
a&vourer  and  supporter  of  those  heresies.  I  protest,  in  conclu- 
rion,  that  I  cannot  without  sin,  and  by  God's  grace  I  will  not, 
hold  communion  with  him,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  shall  so 
abuse  the  high  commission  which  he  bears !" 

A  considerable  number  of  Anglo-Catholics  had  already  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  the  decision,  in  the  Gorham  case,  was 
the  signal  for  a  wide  desertion.  Mr.  Maskell,  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  s  chaplain,  who  had  assisted  in  Mr.  Gorham's  examina- 
tion, declared  that  he  was  now  convinced  that  the  principles  of 
that  gentleman  and  his  party  were  really  those  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  they  were  uncatholic,  antl 
ke  sought  a  refuge  in  the  infallible  church.  During  the  years 
1S50  and  1851,  about  one  hundred  clergymen  abandoned  the 
Protestant  faith  and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  Amongst 
these,  many  were  of  distinguished  talent  and  high  position, 
ioduding  Manning,  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and  Henry  Wil- 
berforce,  vicar  of  East  Farleigh.  A  large  number  of  laymen, 
Aiefly  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  at  the  head  of  whom 
Lord  Fielding  may  be  named,  accompanied  or  followed  them. 
These  secessions  had  reached  their  height  at  the  close  of  1852, 
when  upwards  of  two  hundred  clergyman  had  retired  and  at  least 
*n  equal  number  of  the  laity.  Since  then  a  few  conversions  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time,  and  some  are  still  occurring. 
But  upon  the  whole,  the  Romeward  movement  appears  to  be 
•Imost  spent  The  Anglo-Catholic  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  still,  however,  large  and  powerful,  and,  we  believe, 
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increasing.  lU  adherentB  teach  what  ib  pro-etniDcntly  called 
the  sacramental  system,  including  mme  pointa  which  probabl? 
were  not  contemplated  by  the  authom  of  the  movement  iti  t  S33. 
On  seceding  from  the  (Church,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  as  well  m  Ifei 
Maskell,  published  an  account  of  what  had  been  their  custom 
recently  as  .Anglo-Catholks;  and  their  slatt^ment^  though  rf 
course  with  an  alIo#a        "  diircmtic^  of  pmctioe  in  Mj 

large  a  body,  may  he  imptioa  of  the  present  sMk 

of  things  in  the  party  hey  eeeedetl.    They  ftdtniiii^ 


tered  the  sacrament  m  icouraged  auricular  ccm$ 

and   gave  especial  pi  ion,     Tliey  taught   the  pro- ' 

pitiatory  .^^icrifice  of  tb  I8t,  as  applicalory  of  the  i 

sacrifice  on  the  crosa,  e  ition  of  Christ,  really  preaevt  | 

on  the  alt^ir,  under  tl  rend  and  wine  :  they  encoit*  | 

raged  the  use  of  rosan  ixm^  and  special  devotions  to  | 

our  Lord,  as  t^,  g.^  to  hifi  .--ids.     They  had  also  alrewlj 

endeavoured  to  restore  the  conventual,  or  monastic,  life.  The 
first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Mr.  Newman,  at 
Littlemore,  near  Oxford.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  has  lately 
published  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
which  the  real  presence  is  maintained  in  the  strongest  terms. 
"  What,"  he  asks,  '*  was  that  body  which  was  offered  to  the 
holy  apostles  in  the  last  supper  ?  Was  it  not  the  self-same  body 
which  they  knew  to  have  walked  on  the  sea,  and  to  have  been 
transfigured  on  the  mountain  ?  Was  it  not  that  body  which  was 
about  to  emerge  from  the  unopened  tomb,  and  to  enter,  the 
doors  being  shut,  into  their  assembly  ?  Was  it  not,  in  short,  the 
body  of  God  ?"  &c.  And,  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  he  adds, 
"  That  which  our  Lord  did  in  person,  at  his  last  supper,  he  has 
done  ever  since  by  the  medium  of  his  ministers.  Through  them 
does  he  still  bestow  that  gift  of  his  body  and  his  blood  which  he 
gave  to  his  twelve  apostles.  He  still  speaks  the  words  of  insti- 
tution, and  thereby  affirms  the  presence  of  himself,  of  his  body, 
soul,  and  Godhead.  Neither  is  his  body  any  other  than  that 
human  body,  which,  by  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  he  made 
his  own ;  that  body  which  was  once  humbled,  but  is  now 
exalted ;  the  self-same  body,  which  he  took  of  the  Virgin,  and 
which  suffered  on  the  cross,"  pp.  82,  95.  A  large  establishment 
for  "  The  Sisters  of  Mercy"  has  now,  for  some  years,  existed  at 
Devonport,  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.     It  is 
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the  diiection  of  a  lady  suptjriorj  to  whom,  on  their  admia- 
ihe  navices  make  a  solemn  vow  of  obedience.     Kneeling^ 
then  invested  with  tlie  cross,  with  these  words : — "  The 
the  cross  is  a  sacramental  symbol,  in  the  which  lies  deep 
When  thou  shalt  have  learned  this  mystery^  thou 
perceive  that   of  self-surrender,   thou   shall   have  disco- 
wherein   lietb  the  mystery  of  peace."     The  **  Canonical 
**   are   observed,    as  in  the    Roman    Catholic    Church, 
juatinB,   lauds,    prime,    terse,    sext,    nones,    vespers^    and 
the  services  being  somewhat  modified.     Private  con- 
practised  to  the  visiting  clergy;  and  severe  penances 
metimet  enforced.    The  sisters  are  employed  in  w^orks  of 
anil  visiting  the  poor*     A  ''sister,"  who  complamed  that 
been  treated  with  great  severity,  left  the  institution  in 
Tbcs  matter  was  made  public  in  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
and   defence,   and   from    these   our   statements   are 
An  institution  for  sistem  of  mercy  has  recently  been 
at  Clewer,  m  the  dioeese  of  Oxford,  but  with  its  rulm 
acquainted.     At  the  period  at  which  we  write,  the 
tlioHc  system  is  carried  to  its  full  eitent  in  several 
les  in  the  metropolis,  at  Brighton,   and   elsewhere,     St. 
ightsbridge,  has  been  for  some  years  celebrated  for 
ficeuce  with  which  its  public  worship  m  conducted, 
most  add,  for  the  introduction  of  ceremonies  \mknowG 
Church  of  England  since  the  days  of  archbishop  Laud. 
it  some  of  these,  the  churchwardens  have  protested  and 
1  to  the  bishop  of  London.     His  lordship  in  reply  states^ 
considers  some  of  the  customs  objected  to,  harmless  in 
m  e.  g.f  the  clei^  and  choristers  walking  in  solemn 
n  to  the  church  J  and  that  of  bowing  towards  the  altar ; 
lordship  condemns  the  observance,  which  was  also  made 
of  complaint,  of  the  clergy ^  each  bearing  with  pomp 
mony  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  tised  in  the  uffices  of 
iurch.     **This,'*  says  his  lordship^  "  I  regard  be  a  distinct 
u  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     If  the  vessels 
leuts  lue  brought  into  the  church  before  the  celebration  of 
Conimunion  begins,  they  should  be  brought  without 
ion  or  ceremony,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
«jrvice,'*     On  the  subject  of  intoning  the  service^  another 
of  complaint,  the  bishop  says,  ^Ht  is  well  known  I  do  not 
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approv^^  of  ttui  in'ode  «f  pafttni^g  ^rioe  aerrkv  in 
c'hurchf  r ;"  litit  kiji  LofdA^  4mA/b$  wliiihii  ke  hat  powar 

ha/i  rathfrr  dcjI  t^^  Them  m  fMFyih  cbmcliet.  but  I  ttis  iioi  pt«* 

h^rv^rml  yr-ari,     A  woodflK  o^OM  on  the 

couhulcTf^d  ^ibji^otab*     *  '    '     *  '  ip  •Jli  **  I  fsertiiulT  winh  it 

to  U.'  reifiovefi  ;^*  Inii  hi  od  thsl  b*  llCl  MltilOfity  to 

dirc-cl    its    r^muval,    W. 

parihhion'r*,  t-]t€c|rt  bji 

anrl  to  th^r  (T€^lerjce  iti 

the  church  or  cluttic^l,  L 

are  jxjints  wbkh  conttBll 


itf  tbe 

tiMiaflbe  oonsHtoriftl  cx»itt: 
me  of  So  wen  m  deoonlBi^ 
fediotiL    All  tbeie,  boirafer. 
ike  CbuFcb  of  En^and. 


Sine/*  thf*  foregoing  ritten^  ftiKtrlbci-  qiiestioii  bii 

been   intrrxluc^i^lf  or  ttb  mu.  ._f^  promment^  m  the  Anglih 

Catholic  controvem'^  namely,  the  question  of  the  royal  sitpTft* 
rn?icy  in  thin;^'^  f^cclcftiastical.  Ev*^r  since  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  Gorham  case,  the  right  of  the  ci\-il  power  to 
int^frfere  hc'is  l>een  cjuestioned,  and  it  is  now  at  last  denied.  Mr. 
lir^bert  Wilberforce  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  resigned  his 
archdeaconry,  and  other  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England, 
a«  he  declares,  upon  this  question  ;  and  has  published  his  reasons 
at  large  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Chiirch  Authority; 
or.  Reasons  for  recalling  my  Subscription  to  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy, 1854."  This  volume,  the  author  tells  us,  in  its  preparation 
has  brought  to  a  head  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  per- 
plexed for  four  years ;  and  which  have  led  him  ultimately  to 
Kec(}d(j  from  the  English  Church.  For  though  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome  has  not,  we  believe,  been  yet 
announced,  the  volume  before  us,  maintaining  the  primacy  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  St.  Peter's  successor,  is  of  course  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Reformation. 
With  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  nor 
have  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  attempts  to  sup- 
port the  jiapal  pretensions  the  claims  of  novelty  to  require  our 
notice.  The  controversy  was  indeed  exhausted,  on  both  sides, 
by  the  ponderous  learning  and  argumentation  of  the  divines  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  in  order  to  make  the  force  of  th 
objection  of  the  supremacy  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  fe^ 
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te  state  Mr.  Wilberforce's  views  of  the  Church  itself,  and 
them  witli  those  entertained  by  our  reformers.  The 
Jlr.  WUberforce  and  hiB  party  maintain,  possesses  an 
life  fjx»m  union  with  its  head*  This  expr*isaion,  organic 
organic  body,  bm  oi^anic  institution,  frequently  employed, 
ided  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  h  a  life  in  the  Church, 
c  to  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  or  that  of 
Ckri^  in  hiB  union  with  the  Godhead,  Its  m embers 
are  said  to  be  only  the  materials  which  the  Churcli 
md  combines  through  **  its owti  mkerdrit  life;'*  and  the 
lion  is  further  tHiistrated  thus:  "by  a  wail  is  meant  a 
arrangement  of  bricks,  wbicli  when  united  are  nothing 
hiin  bricks  still;  but  a  tree  is  not  merely  a  congeries  of 
pal  tides,  but  implies  the  presence  of  a  certain  principle 
which  combiues  them  into  a  collective  whole,"  From 
premises  he  advances  to  a  second  position,  namely,  that 
'irtical  body  of  Christ  has  an  organic  life  like  his  body 
;  or  mther,  he  should  hnve  aaid^  identical  with  it ;  for 
^'*  he  aJds»  *' Wiis  personally  incarnate  in  that  body  whicJi 
n,  hut  by  power  and  presence  will  he  hs  iacanude  in  ike 
till  the  end  of  the  world/'  From  this  arises  a  third 
ion,  namely,  that  on  this  depends  the  whole  idea  of  the 
II  sacraments,  as  the  media  of  Church  unioUj  and  the 
wch  the  Church  was  commissioned  to  convey,  "  Holy 
was  instituted  ttiat  by  one  spirit  we  may  all  be  baptized 
le  body ;  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  transmits  that  life 
lad  its  source  with  God,  and  which  was  imparted  to  man- 
trough  the  mediator."  (Chapter  I.)  Upon  this  foundation, 
Jly  that  of  the  Church  of  Romej  Mr.  Wiiberforce  proceeds 
the  infallibility  of  Church  authority.  This  indeed  would 
>f  course.  If  the  Church  is  really  inhabited  by  the  man- 
Christ,  then  ''  it  is  plain  that  her  authority  in  matters  of 
^not  be  questioned ;  for  the  presence  which  was  to  be 
n  his  body  Natural  when  he  was  upon  earth,  is  to  be 
race  his  ascension  in  that  body  Mystical,  which  is  bis 
tad  medium  of  approach*  For  the  gifts  of  grace  which 
or  dwelling  m  the  one  are  imparted  to  the  other."  This 
ty  tht^n  must  have  expression,  and  the  medium  through 
I  k  expressed  is  the  episcopate ;  but  the  episcoimte  must 
contre,  and  an  organ ;  and,  that  the  Church  may  utter 
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but  one  voice,  a  sxipt^rior  whc*«*j  decmons  *slinU  b©  final  Sucb  a 
centre  is  the  sr*-  of  Rotne ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  ance  at  the 
dogmius  of  tbe  Church  s  visible  iitiity^  and  tbo  infallibility  of  th# 
papal  see.  To  refer  Bpiritiial  qiiestioiiB  to  a  lay  tribnnalj  or  ia 
give  ecclesiasticjil  poTver  to  sactilor  princt^  is,  if  these  tlt«*orie5  be 
correct,  not  intTely  to  Tiolate  the  discipline  of  the  CTuweht 
but   to  offer   the  gv*  ty  to   Ilim  whose  itL€iirn&te 

presence  with   it  atl  :t  wisdom^  and  mtpf^lies  ita 

sovereign  jurisdictioa  f  of  our  refortniMS,   and  we 

may  add  of  nil  the  i  rcbes^   on  the  nature    of  tho 

Christian    Clinroh,    d  iHStilJ    points   from    that    of 

Mr.  Wilberfone, 

They  held,  aa  migl  M  flfttaBary,  by  references  to 

Cranmer  and  his  tisao  B^  to  Whitgift  and  Hookiif 

in  tlie  next  geueratioi  R&^h  was  truly  the  body  if 

Christ,  although  they  rejected  the  notion  of  an  or^f»nic  lilt*  in 
the  literal  sense ;  and  upon  this  point  the  whole  ^ut^otiou  hinges 
They  held  that  every  spiritual  member  of  the  Church  is  a  spi- 
ritual member  of  Christ,  and  that  in  him  Christ  by  his  spirit 
dwells.  They  held  that  Christ,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church, 
sanctioned  its  proceedings  and  ratified  its  acts ;  but  so  far,  and 
so  far  only,  as  they  were  in  accordance  with  his  own  will,  and  of 
tliat  will  the  indications  were  to  be  sought  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
there  alone.  But,  inasmuch  as  many  visible  members  of  the 
Church  had  not  Christ's  spirit,  but  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  together  as  the  Lord  himself  had  foretold,  therefore  the 
decisions  even  of  the  Church  collectively  were  not  infallibla  An 
appeal  always  lay  open  from  the  decisions  even  of  general 
councils  to  the  Bible,  the  ultimate,  and  only  absolute  standard. 
"General  councils,"  says  the  twenty-first  article,  "forasmuch  as 
they  be  an  iissembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with 
the  spirit  and  word  of  God  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred, 
even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore  things  ordained 
by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor 
authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of 
Holy  Scripture."  With  reference  to  Church  government,  they 
utterly  denied  the  position  that  spiritual  authority  in  the  Church 
had  been  handed  down  exclusively  through  an  episcopate  which 
derived  its  authority  from  St  Peter.  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  contends  (and  he  wrote  under  the  eye  of  Whitgift,  and 
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Whitg-ift  had  been  contemporary  with  the  men  of  the  Kefornia- 
tion)  that  although  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  standard  of 
doctrine,  they  are  not  in  the  same  high  sense  a  rule  of  discipline 
or  government,  nor  is  the  practice  of  the  apostles  an  invariable 
rule  or  law  to  the  Church  in  succeeding  ages ;  because  they  acted 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  its  infant  and 
persecuted  state ;   neither  are  the  Scriptures  a  rule  of  human 
actions,  so  far  as  that  whatsoever  we  do  in  matters  of  religion, 
without  their  express  warrant,  is  sin ;  but  many  things  are  left 
indifferent.     The  Church  is  a  society  like  others,  invested  with 
power  to  make  what  laws  she  apprehends  reasonable,  decent, 
or  necessary,  for  her  well-being  and  government,  provided  they 
do  not  interfere  with,  or  contradict  the  laws  and  commandments 
of  Holy  Scripture :  where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  human  autho- 
rity may  interpose :  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  reason  of 
things,  and  the  rights  of  society :  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the 
Church  is  at  liberty  to  appoint  ceremonies,  and  establish  order 
within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  and  her  authority  ought  to 
determine  what  is  fit  and  convenient     Yet  the  laws  of  the 
Church  are  mutable,  the  power  that  imposed  may  alter  and 
amend  thenou     But  if  the  Church  exist  in  a  Christian  land,  and 
have  the  happiness  to  be  governed  by  Christian  princes,  that  is 
to  say,  by  those  who  are  in  profession  such,  it  does  not  become 
an  imperiuTa  in  imperiOj  a  society  which  may  set  at  nought  the 
sovereign  on  the  plea  of  conscience,  it  requires  a  visible  head  to 
whom  its  proceedings  may  be  referred,  and  who  may  protect  its 
rights  and  shield  it  from  oppression.    And,  seeing  that  large 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  have  been  made,  and  from  their  nature 
may  again  become,  the  centres  of  sedition,  and  that  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  supremacy  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  depend- 
ence of  the  civil  power  upon  the  clergy,  the  twenty-first  article 
declares,  that  general  councils  may  not  be  summoned  without 
the  consent  of  the  civil  power.     If  it  be  objected  that  a  Church 
thus  constituted  subjects  its  doctrine  to  the  decision  of  the  prince, 
the  answer  is  that  practically  and  in  the  last  resort  she  subjects 
it  neither  to  the  prince  nor  the  clergy.     She  regards  it  as  a 
deposit  too  sacred  to  be  intrusted  unconditionally  to  the  keeping 
of  the  wisest  or  of  the  most  potent  of  mankind.    The  Scriptures 
only  are  infallible.    All  human  decisions  have  weight  >vith  her 
80  long  only  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  this  standard,  and 
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should  they  \i€  di^coveiM  to  he  encMiecMis  die  may  ti  «iiy  tune 
seek  their  re  venial  by  erery  Uwful  m^BB, 

A  consider;  I  Kl»  jiartj*  of  wliom*  itntil  lus  seeestiioEi,  Airhd^acoii 
Will>erforce  ^vius  the  ieftJer,  are  noir  eDg»gi*d  in  resolute  wutCub 
against  the  R^jynl  supmmacf  in  tUfigt  spirituaL  **  llie  aadeiii 
principle  of  Church  at  U£ky\  ^^depondeA  on  tlie  fiict 

that  the  gift  uf  guidan  iU  dwelli&g  in  our  Lord,  bad 

been  inherited  by  the  |]r  of  hii  f<illowi?fB/'     It 


essential,  therefore,  to  i,  that  tliey  should  act  toge- 

ther.     In  proct-sa  of  top*  were  fonncd  into  a  pro* 

vince,  and,  to  presenrr  unity,  all  these  profinoc^^  it 

is  affirmed,  owm  d  sul  IQOO^sot  of  St.  Peter,     Thii 

system,  which  ntjcessa  luoCeseor  of  St.  Vetf*jr  the  last 

standard  of  ri.'fereiice  m  of  doctrine,  wajr  ^dianged 

in   England    under  1  His    Parliament   dedamj 

(24  Henry  VITL,  fhapti^T  is)  "  mat  thii*  realm  of  Kogland  k 
an  empire  ;  the  spiritual  authority  of  wliich,  now  being  usually 
called  the  English  Church,  whether  for  knowledge,  integrity,  or 
sufficiency  of  number,  has  been  always  thought,  and  is  at  this 
hour,  sufficient  to  declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to 
administer  all  such  offices  as  to  their  functions  spiritual  apper- 
tain." The  next  year,  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  P^ngljind  was  assigned  to  Henry  VIII.  After  the  revolution 
it  was  again  bestowed  on  Queen  Anne,  and  is  still  inherent  in 
our  sovereigns.  Now  the  Tractarians,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  deny  the  lawfulness  of  this  transfer  of  supremacy. 
Every  bishop,  they  say,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient 
Church,  had  authority  throughout  the  whole  world,  though  the 
laws  of  the  Church  indicated  the  particular  spot  in  which  that 
authority  should  be  exercised.  But  the  oath  of  supremacy 
denies  all  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  any  bishop  who  is 
not  a  subject  of  the  Crown ;  it  excludes  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  New  York  as  much  as  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
thus  denies  that  article  of  the  creed  that  there  is  but  one  holy 
Catholic  Church.  What  they  complain  of  is,  that  the  bishops  of 
our  two  provinces  have  done  that  which  only  the  universal 
Church,  as  embodied  in  the  pope,  would  have  a  right  to  do ;  for 
it  is  clear,  they  tell  us,  that  the  function  assumed  by  our  sove* 
reigns  is  exactly  that  which,  according  to  the  ancient  Church, 
belonged  to  the  chief  apostle.    The  purpose  of  the  oath  of  supre- 
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macy,  says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  was  "  to  break  up  the  one  body  of 
Christ  into  divers  national  societies :"  whereas  "  Christ  had  built 
iiis  Church  on  his  chief  apostle,  that  its  extension  through  the 
(vorld  might  leave  its  continuity  unaffected.''    To  maintAin  his 
upiment  he  asserts,  first,  that  the  British  Church  was,  from  the 
beginning,  dependent  on  Rome.     He  cites  Bede  to  prove  that 
Pope  Eleutherus  first  planted  the  gospel  in  England,  and  that 
Celestine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  PaUadius,  the  first  missionary, 
to  the  Scots.      Both  these  statements  are  very  doubtful,  but  we 
refer  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  to  Dr. 
M^le  D'Aubigne's  volume,  lately  published,  "  On  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England"  We  think  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  neither 
Scotland,  Wales,  nor  Ireland,  nor  even  England,  which  received 
the  gospel  last,  was  indebted,  for  the  light  of  divine  truth,  to  the 
popes  of  Rome ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  gratitude  for  even  so  great  a  blessing  compelled  us  to  submit 
to  the  papal  usurpation  (unknown  to  Eleutherus  and  Celestine) 
as  it  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century.    Mr.  Wilberforce,  however, 
argues  further,  that  even  had  the  British  Church  been  justified 
in  separating  herself  from  Rome,  this  would  be  nothing  to  the 
Church  of  England.     We  are  not  Celts,  and  our  English  Church 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  primitive  Churches  of  Great 
Britain.     We  are  indebted  for  our  religion  to  Gregory  the  Great 
and  Ids  monk  Augustine.     And,  lastly,  Mr.  Wilberforce  denies 
that  the   Royal  supremacy  was   accepted  voluntarily  by  the 
English  Church.   The  Act  of  Supremacy  was,  he  says,  "  imposed 
by  force,  and  disguised  by  fraud,''  and  he  refers  to  the  execution 
of  More  and  Fisher,  and  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament (25  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  22,  and  26  Henry  VIIL, 
chapter  13)  on  those  who  should  deny  the  King's  supremacy. 
We  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  the  difficulty  raised  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is  one  of  little  importance.      In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  long  afterwards,  legislation  was  beforehand 
with  public  opinion.     At  length  public  opinion  overtook  it,  and 
whether  the  people  of  England  were  disposed  or  not,  if  fairly 
canvassed,  to  reject  the  Papal  and  accept  the  Royal  supremacy 
in  1 534,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  fixed  resolution 
upon  the  subject  from  a  period  commencing  fifty  years  afterwards 
and  extending  to  the  present  hour.    For  all  reasonable  purposes, 
it  may  safely  be  considered  as  an  accomplished  fact,  which  the 
English  people  has  no  disposition  to  disturb. 
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The  results  of  tlie  EogUsli  eyetam  of  Chtiitli  auiliority,  aooord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Willw/rforcej  are  to  place  tm  in  a  state  of  endless 
schism  against  the  whole  Catholic  Clmrch,  and  to  cotintenatiee 
the  pernicious  error  of  private  judgment :  and,  since  each  of 
these  is  inconsistent  with  that  theory  of  the  Church *a  unity  whidi 
he  adopts,  his  retircm  uly  alt-emative  \  and  with  his 

principles  it  is  only  m  )f  Rome  that  he  can  find  re- 

pose.    Her  alleged  ok  doctrine,  and  her  palpable 

failure  in  that  which  I  of  a  true  Church  and  the 

proof  of  her  vitality,  r  iwer  of  regenerating  natioiK 

and  elevating  the  tone  ftte  and  public  nioralE  in  the 

states  committed  to  hi  ieejnng  and  watched  o%^er  by 

her  vigilant  eye  ;  ihm^  Iranoes  to  a  writer  who  can 

gravely  maintain,  that  set  up  Holy  Scripture  against 

the  Church,  whrn  it  is  tho  Church's  judgment  ^t 

we  are  assured  of  its  autrn^nty  ipi^*^  2>i'tY  Our  Rnri,,nT*s  ^focla- 
ration  that  men  and  churches  are  to  be  known  by  their  fruits, 
and  the  apostolic  admonition  to  try  the  spirits,  because  Anti- 
Christ  is  abroad  in  the  world,  fall  pointless  before  such  a  dogma 
as  this ;  which,  indeed,  represents  the  lowest  conceivable  degree 
of  mental  abasement  and  prostration.  The  Scriptures  are,  ia 
fact,  a  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  except  against  the 
Church — that  is,  the  Church  embodied  in  and  represented  by  the 
papacy.  Her  vices  are  proof  against  its  twofold  edge.  ITie 
record  has  no  value  till  she  stamps  it  with  the  signet  of  her 
authority.  And,  in  return  for  the  favour  thus  conferred  upon  it, 
it  has  undertaken  to  be  silent  upon  the  delinquencies  of  its 
generous  benefactress ! 

Thus  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  stands.  It  now  involves  a 
great  politiciil  question  fundamental  to  the  English  constitution, 
and,  in  its  present  state,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  long 
remain.  The  denial  of  the  supremacy  involves  many  questions 
of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  can  scarcely  be  compromised  or 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  alternatives  which  seem  to  lie  before 
us  at  length  are,  either  the  secession  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  school  or  a  political  revolution — for  nothing 
less  would  that  change  really  be,  whether  brought  about  by  force 
or  statute  law,  which  should  deprive  the  sovereign  of  these 
realms  of  his  right  to  be  "  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  within  his  dominions  supreme." 
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A  jNTINOMIANS. — Antinomiamsm  (Avri  and  yo/ioc)  is  more 

"^    properly  the  designatioii  of  a  scheme  of  religious  doctrine 

than  of  a  separate  sect.  Antinomians  are  found,  at  times,  in  union 

with  almost  every  Church,  and  have,  in  fact,  never  existed  apart, 

bat  always  in  connection  with  some  body  of  professing  Chris- 

tiaoa    Their  theory  is,  that  Christians  are  firee  from  the  restraints 

not  only  of  the  ceremonial,  but  of  the  moral  law;  that  God 

neither  sees  nor  punishes  sin  in  the  elect ;  that,  being  clothed 

with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  they  are,  in  such  a  sense, 

complete  in  him,  that  their  own  conduct  no  longer  affects  their 

position  in  the  sight  of  God.    The  more  cautious  Antinomians 

guard,  and  practically  neutralize,  these  statements  by  another, 

namely,  that  in  the  elect  the  renewed  nature  so  indisposes  for 

nn,  that  a  life  of  immorality  is  incompatible  with  the  possibility 

of  being  amongst  the  numbers  of  the  elect    But  it  cannot  be 

dmied  that  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  men  the  doctrine  is  often 

made  a  pretext  for  a  vicious  life. 

Antinomianism  has  showed  itself  in  eveiy  age  of  the  Church. 
St  Paul  evidently  alludes  to  it  as  an  existing  evil,  Romans  iil  8. 
In  England  it  appeared  soon  after  the  Beformation,  and  took 
fimi  hold  of  some  of  the  "  sectaries,''  and  especially  the  "  Ana- 
baptLBts.**  During  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  the 
infection  spread,  but  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  that  it  attained  its  greatest 
violence.  The  writers  of  this  period  constantly  speak  of  tlio 
ADtm(»niaDS  as  a  strong  political  party ;  and  the  reader  unac- 
quainted with  their  history  would  suppose  they  were  a  separate 
church,  or  isolated  body,  instead  of  being,  as  the  fiict  was,  dis- 
persed throughout  almost  every  religious  sect,  but  more  especially 
the  Anabaptists. 

Before  the  civil  war  Antinomianism  had  made  few  converts, 
except  amongst  the  illiterate ;  at  a  later  period  it  numbered 
iome  men  of  station  and  learning  among  its  advocates.  One  of 
the  chief  of  these  was  Dr.  Crisp,  rector  of  Brinkworth,  in  Wilt- 
shire, whose  father  was  a  London  merchant  and  sheriff  of  the 
dty.  Having  fled  from  his  living  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  he 
resided  in  London  till  his  death,  in  164*3.  He  preached  with  so 
much  success  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  views  that  the  Presby- 
terian divines  of  London  were  alarmed,  and  from  them  he  met 
with  a  most  vigorous  opposition.     He  engaged  in  a  grand  debate, 
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and  had  no  leas  than  fif^two  oppon^nta.  Wheu  hia  seTmons 
were  published,  in  1646,  thi^  Werttminifter  Assembly  of  Dtviaefi 
was  sitting,  and  th*'y  are  eaid  to  havo  diSGUsaed  the  propriety  of 
having  his  b<.K>ks  burnt  ftB  htsrt*ticiil :  he  was  also  opposed  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Gataker,  rector  of  Rothcrhithe,  with  great  ability,  anil. 


what  was  still  more  t 
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importance  ceased  wi 
since  attemptt^d,  iu  El^^ 


»ySj  witli  eotirtc*sj.  Dr.  Crup 
IOC,  for  ho  wiia  in  private  }if<& 
rally  guj^artieial  aitd  can  fused. 
H  shocked  at  tho  conc]usi0Mp 
i|,  vhicb  ftome  of  his  di^iplut 
ft  a  {K>litiad  party  ike  Anti- 
0  Cliarles,  to  the  ParlLanienti 
iitioii,  and  seldom  verj*  scni* 
iM  or  means.  Their  poUtioil 
ration,  and  they  bare  mvar 
'mill  it     Antinomtani^^  maj 


be  considered  the  disease  ot  Ultra -Calvin  ism,  as  Socinianism  is 
that  of  extravagant  AriniaianiBni,  and  it  is  now  found  chiefly  ia 
connection  ^v^th  a  few  obscure  cougregatious  amongst  the  Bap- 
tists. Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  their  errors  have  never 
been  more  ably  exposed,  or  condemned  with  more  severity,  than 
by  divines  of  that  communion.  RolR^rt  Hall,  in  1816,  spoke  of 
it  "  as  making  rapid  strides  through  tlie  land,  and  haniag 
already  convulsed  and  disorganisied  so  many  of  our  (BaptUt) 
churches."  He  concludes  his  eloquent  indictment  against  it  in 
the  following  words ; — **  As  almost  cverj^  age  of  the  Church  is 
marked  by  its  appropriate  visitation  of  crroFj  so  little  penetratioQ 
is  necessary  to  perceive  that  Antinamianism  is  the  epidemic 
malady  of  the  preseut,  anil  that  it  is  an  evil  of  gigantic  size  anil 
deadly  mahgnity.  It  is  qualified  for  mischief  by  the  very 
properties  which  might  seem  to  render  it  merely  an  object  of 
contempt— it-.s  vulgarity  of  conceptionj  its  paucity  of  ideas,  its 
determined  hostility  to  taste,  science,  and  letters.  It  iuclu^ea 
within  a  conqiass  which  every  head  can  contain,  and  eveiy 
tongue  can  utter,  a  system  which  cancels  every  moral  tie,  con- 
signs the  whole  human  race  to  the  extremes  of  presumption  oi 
despair,  erects  religion  on  the  ruins  of  moraUty,  and  imparts  U 
the  dregs  of  stupidity  all  the  powers  of  the  most  active  poison.' 
("  Treatise  on  Christian  Baptism  compared  with  the  Baptism  o 
John.") 
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and  yet  more  ignorant  of  its  doctrines.  Eosdbius  of  Nicomedia 
was  an  Arian,  but  he  was  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Constantia  the 
emperor's  sister ;  and  through  her  influence  the  Arians  obtained 
no  small  share  of  the  imperial  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
orthodox  party,  headed  by  Alexander,  eagerly  demanded  his 
interference  to  crush  the  portentous  heresy.  Constantino  was 
anxious  only  for  the  peace  of  the  Church*;  and,  as  he  himself 
admits,  was  unable  to  perceive,  not  only  th6  merits  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  quarrel  In  a  letter  addressed  jointly  to  Alex- 
ander and  Arius  he  says :  "  On  investigation,  I  must  say,  that 
the  reasons  for  the  eagerness  on  both  sides  appear  to  me  insig- 
niflcant  and  worthless.  Is  it  right  for  brothers  to  oppose  brothers 
for  the  sake  of  trifles  V  Such  an  appeal  could  have  no  efiPect 
with  the  orthodox  or  Catholic  Christians.  They  returned  for 
answer  a  request  that  the  matter  might  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  council  Constantino  consented,  ''and 
summoned,"  says  Valerius  in  his  life  of  Eusebius,  "  from  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  world  to  Nicsea,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  a  general 
synod  of  bishops,  such  as  no  age  before  had  seen." 

Tlie  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  was  attended  by 
about  three  hundred  prelates ;  the  number  of  Arian  bishops  did 
not  exceed  twenty-two.  These  figures  seem  to  show  that  the 
laity  and  inferior  clergy  had  broken  loose,  and  that  the  episcopate, 
the  heads  of  the  church,  were  comparatively  sound  while  the 
whole  body  was  infected.  Arius  defended  his  opinions  before  the 
Council  with  subtlety  and  courage.  He  offered  great  concessions. 
A  creed  was  presented,  drawn  up  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in 
which  every  term  of  honour  and  dignity,  with  one  exception,  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  orthodox  clearly  saw 
that  these  concessions  did  but  conceal  the  real  questions  in  dis- 
pute. The  Arians  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  creature,  the 
Catholics  that  he  was  very  God.  Many  tests  were  proposed 
and  accepted  ;  at  length  the  Arians  were  requested  to  subscribe 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Son  was  ofioovviog  Btfy  consubstantial 
with  the  Father ;  i,  e,,  that  he  was  literally  of,  and  in,  the  one 
indivisible  essence  which  we  adore  as  God.  Arius  refusing  to 
assent  was  condemned  and  banished,  and  his  followers  excommu- 
nicated. But  a  great  change  soon  happened  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  party.  Through  the  influence  of  his  favourite  sister,  Constan- 
tino was  induced  to  extend  his  favour  to  the  Arians ;  the  Arian 
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bishops  were  recalled  to  their  dioceses.  Anus  himself  retomed  in 
triumph  to  Alexandria  furnished  with  a  rescript  from  Constantine 
to  the  bishop,  in  which  the  latter  was  commanded  to  re-admit 
him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  before  a  certain  day,  on  pain 
of  expulsion  from  his  see.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  betook  himself 
to  prayer  and  fasting,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  day  of  his 
proposed  triumph,  Arius  suddenly  expired.  His  death  was  re- 
garded by  the  orthodox  as  an  answer  to  the  pious  intercessions  of 
the  Church.  But  the  cause  of  his  death  has  been  much  disputed ; 
it  is  not  improbable,  considering  the  violence  and  rage  of  his 
opponents  as  well  as  of  his  own  followers,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to 
poison  or  secret  violence.  The  loss  of  their  leader  did  not  disani- 
mate  his  party.  Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine,  espoused 
the  cause.  Three  hundred  prelates  assemble  at  the  great  Council 
of  Milan,  A.D.  355,  and  Constantius  himself  was  present  Here 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the  orthodox 
creed,  was  universally  agreed  upon.  The  next  year  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  subscribed  to  the  Arian  creed ;  and  thus  Arianism 
appeared  triimiphant  over  both  the  eastern  and  western  Churches. 
Julian  would  of  course,  infidel  as  he  was,  treat  the  matter  with 
indifierence;  succeeding  emperors  alternately  befriended  and 
opposed  the  heretics.  At  length  Arianism  was  a  second  time 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381.  After 
this  date  it  formed  a  sect  without  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
chiefly  amongst  the  barbarians,  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman 
empire :  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether  when  the  Gothic  nations 
forsook  their  ancient  homes  and  rushed  to  the  conquest  of  Italy 
and  southern  Europe. 

The  sudden  outburst  of  Arianism  and  its  rapid  triumph  deserve 
consideration.  They  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  real  state  of 
the  early  Church  in  the  fourth  century,  as  well  as  to  explain  the 
dangers  by  which  it  had  been  for  some  time  surrounded. 

The  explanation  most  favourable  to  the  orthodox  party  is,  that 
engaged  hitherto  in  the  simple  practice  of  piety,  surrounded  with 
danger,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  persons  in  humble 
life,  it  was  taken  by  surprise.  No  formal  creed  existed,  if  perhaps 
the  brief  summary  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  be  excepted.  The 
profound  reverence  which  the  primitive  Church  had  for  what- 
ever concerned  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  especially  of  the 
Son  of  God,  rendered  it  liable  to  the  artifices  of  designing  men. 
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and  even  exposed  it  to  their  attacks.  A  devout  mind  akrinks 
from  the  cold  iiive^tigatioti  of  a  subject  it  has  t)rcii  iiccustomed 
to  approach  only  with  adorfttioti  or  with  awe.  Tlie  proper  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  never  boeii  dbputed  ;  las  tniuihood  only  had 
been  questioned  ;  but  even  this  heresy,  monstrous  it  was,  clearly 
shows  the  undoubting  reverence  which  was  jmid  to  his  Divine 
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the  whole  work  of  the  Atonement   That  so  many  of  the  orthodox 

bishops  at  first  espoused  his  cause,  and  afterwards  joined  in  his 

condemnation,  seems  greatly  in  favour  of  this  conjecture.     They 

were  simple-minded  men  led  astray  by  one,  the  tendency  of 

whose  doctrine  they  did  not  fully  understand. 

But  other  causes,  less  creditable  to  the  Church  of  the  fourth 
century,  concurred.  One  of  these  was  the  duciplina  arcuni,  or 
secret  discipline,  which  the  clergy  studiously  enforced.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  exclusion  of  the  pagans,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  were  told,  in  general,  that  there  was  only 
one  God,  and  that  he  was  to  be  worshipped  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  beyond  this,  everything  was  reserved  until  their  baptism. 
Even  the  catechumens  were  held  in  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  Scriptures  were  not 
generally  read  ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  clergy 
to  confine  the  people  to  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as  might  be  gained  from  a  tradition  deposited 
with  themselves.  Those  points  in  which  we  now  carefully 
instruct  our  children  were  then  as  carefully  concealed.  For 
example,  the  eucharist  was  treated  as  a  mystery ;  and  the  pre- 
lates of  Constantinople  are  severely  blamed  for  having  oflSciously 
taken  Constantino  into  the  sacred  precincts  and  explained  the 
whole  of  the  ceremonial  before  his  baptism.      On  the  whole, 
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it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclnsion  that  the  laity  were  in  a 
state  of  lamentable  ignorance.  When  we  see  whole  churches 
passing  from  orthodoxy  to  Arianism,  and  again  from  Arianism  to 
orthodoxy,  in  the  com^  of  a  few  years,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
infer  their  indifference  to  both  creeds,  or,  at  least,  their  want 
of  a  right  perception  of  tbe  importance  of  the  points  at  issue. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  keenly  agitated,  whether  the 
Platonic  philosophy  was  not  the  true  parent  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
The  discussion  is  still  pursued,  in  our  own  times,  with  all  the 
keenness  that  belongs  to  a  party  strife,  the  point  which  it  in- 
volves being  the  purity  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church.  However,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  writings  of  Plato  were  held,  even 
from  the  second  century,  in  high  admiration  with  some  of  the 
£Eithers ;  or  that  a  large  body  of  "  Platonists  "  existed  within  the 
Church  itself,  who  openly  avowed  that  the  germs  of  Christianity 
lay  hid  in  the  writings  of  the  great  philosopher;  that  Chris- 
tianity was,  in  fact,  a  development  of  Platonism.  It  was  a 
frequent  practice,  even  with  those  of  the  fathers  of  reputed 
orthodoxy,  to  present  Divine  truth,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
disguise  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  rather  than  with  the  simplicity 
of  Christ  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  learned  history  of  the  Arians, 
admits  the  fact,  and  suggests  the  following  excuses  for  it : — 
"The  reasons  which  induced  the  early  fathers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  language  of  Platonism  were  varioua  They  did  so 
partly  as  an  a/rgurriefntum  ad  komineni ;  as  if  the  Christians 
were  not  professing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  more 
mysterious  tenet  than  that  which  had  been  propounded  by  a 
great  heathen  authority ;  partly  to  conciliate  their  philosophical 
opponents ;  partly  to  save  themselves  the  arduousness  of  invent- 
ing terms,  where  the  Church  had  not  yet  authoritatively  supplied 
them ;  and  partly  with  the  hope,  or  even  belief,  that  the  Pla- 
tonic school  had  been  guided  in  portions  of  its  system  by  a  more 
khan  human  wisdom,  of  which  Moses  was  the  unknown  but  real 
Bource." 

Arianism,  properly  so  called,  produced  a  multitude  of  sects, 
generally  classed  together  as  semi-Arians ;  these  were  the 
Eusebians,  Aetians,  Eunomians,  Acacians,  Psathyrians,  and 
others.  They  differed  amongst  themselves  in  assigning  various 
iegrees  of  exaltation  to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity ;  but  all 
rf  them  denied  that  he  was  o/uLootJfftof,  consubstantial  with  the 
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Father.  They  tlisiippeared  with  the  parciit  heresy,  ami  thek 
history  is  not  desen-iiig  of  further  notice.  (See  Euaabius '»  life 
of  Constantine  ;  Vale^us,  dt?  Viul  Kumibri  CBesjirieDs;  Mosheim, 
Ecc.  History ;  Blakey,  Hiflt,  l^liUt^iopby ;  Newmau,  HibU  of  the 

Arians. 
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and  bordering  on  the  pnwentcd  their  intercourse 

with  the  Churches  of  kSia,  and  hm  l^ft  us  ignorant 

of  their  history  in  its  t  h  difcya,    Armenia  waa  a  irild 

and  barbarous  land  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  populntiun  win^  sc(\nty 
and  communication  slow ;  for  the  climate  is  in  many  parts 
severe,  and  the  snow  rests  upon  the  mountains  in  July.  Thus,  it 
was  not  till  the  fourth  century  that  Christianity  was  established. 
Gregory,  called  the  Enlightener,  from  having  dispelled  the 
darkness  of  the  Armenian  superstitions,  converted  Tiridates,  the 
king,  and  his  nobles,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
Greek  Churches  of  Lesser  Asia  naturally  became  the  model  and 
the  preceptor  of  the  newly-converted  kingdom ;  and  Gregory 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Armenians  by  Leontius,  bishop  of 
Cappadocia.  In  the  year  457,  the  great  synod  of  Chalcedon,  the 
fourth  general  or  oecumenical  council,  was  held  ;  but  from  the 
disorders  of  their  country,  or  their  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  the  Armenian  clergy  were  not  amongst  the  four  hundred 
and  thirty  bishops  assembled.  Yet  from  this  period  we  must 
date  the  corruption  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  its  exclusion 
from  the  orthodox  communion. 

In  the  year  424?,  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  first 
broached  the  doctrine,  that  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind  there 
were  not  only  two  natures,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  teaches,  but 
two  persons ;  or  a  Divine  person,  taking  up  his  abode  in  a 
human  person.  Nestorius  was  a  prelate  of  high  character,  and 
of  that  intellectual  subtlety  which  passed  for  the  loftiest  wisdom. 
He  defended  his  position  with  great  skill,  and  soon  had  many 
converts.     To  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  a  general  council, 
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bebg  the  tliird  so  called,  assembled  at  Ephesus,  in  431.  The 
famous  Cjrril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  presided,  who,  in  his  haste  to 
condemn  Nestorius,  refused  to  wait  for  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
md  a  large  body  of  eastern  bishops  who  accompanied  him. 
N^estorius  was  deposed,  and  his  doctrines  anathematized,  but 
such  a  proceeding  was  not  likely  to  restore  peace  to  the  dis- 
JBCted  Churches;  and,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
x>uncil,  Nestorianism  continued  to  increase.  It  is  the  nature  of 
lU  error  to  generate  its  opposite  extreme.  Amongst  the  oppo- 
lents  of  Nestorius,  one  of  the  most  zealous  was  Eutyches,  chief, 
>r  archimandrite,  of  a  monastery  of  three  hundred  monks,  near 
[Constantinople,  who  in  opposing  Nestorius  fell  into  the  opposite 
aror,  and  denied  not  only  the  duality  of  persons  in  the  Saviour, 
rat  the  duality  of  natures  too ;  maintaining  that,  in  the  person  of 
[Thrist,  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine  are  one  ;  the  himian 
i)eing,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  the  Diviue.  This  error  is,  per- 
iiaps,  in  its  consequences  more  serious  than  tbe  former ;  it  seems, 
if  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  to  overthrow  the 
itonement  and  the  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ.  Eutyches, 
bowever,  like  Nestorius,  had  many  followers,  and  his  doctrine 
was  formally  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  which 
assembled  for  that  purpose.  Still  it  continued  to  spread  rapidly, 
and  at  this  day  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  except  the  Greek 
Church,  are  divided  between  the  heresy  of  Nestorius  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Eutyches  on  the  other.  The  Armenian 
Church  espoused  the  cause,  and  embraced  the  errors  of  Eutyches ; 
io  too  did  the  Syrian  or  Jacobite,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Abyssinian 
Churches.  Eutychianism,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  its  name  and  the 
precise  statements  of  its  leader  were  concerned,  was  soon  repu- 
diated ;  but  the'  radical  error  introduced  by  him  retains  its 
Moendancy  in  these  four  Churches,  which  are  hence  called  Mono- 
pkyHUj  or,  sometimes,  Monothelite  ;  and  of  course  they  reject 
the  decrees  of  the  fourth  general  council. 

Armenia  has  been  one  of  the  most  uufortuuate  of  nations ; 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  as  Gibbon  has  re- 
marked, the  theatre  of  perpetual  war,  and  seldom  permitted  to 
«joy  even  the  tranquiUity  of  servitude.  Yet  the  zeal  of  the 
Armenians  for  their  religion  has  never  failed.  Overrun  succes- 
ifely  by  Seljucks,  Mamluks,  Ottomans,  and  Persians,  they  have 
ilirays  adhered  with  intrepid  devotion  to   the  ancient  faith. 
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About  the  year  1 605,  Ablme  Sbah  of  Persia,  carried  away  iwel¥i5 
thousand  families  to  IspahaHf  where  many  of  their  deeeeridanto 
are  to  be  found.  Except  the  Jews  they  are  probably  the  mofil 
widely  dispersed  of  any  peopie  under  heaven*  Their  merchiyit& 
are  found  in  every  European  market,  in  ail  Asia,  in  iiidia^  at 
Singapore,  and  in  tlie  islands  of  the  Eft-^tern  Archipelago.  Still 
their   impoverished    c  jd,    in   the  last  century,  a 

splendid  hierarchy  and  y  rich  endowments.     It  was 

governed  by  four  pat  Din  the  chief,  or  catholia}^^ 

resided  at   Et^^liniiad:  to   these   were   about   mxty 

archbishops,  who,   agi  their  own   eutfrii^tis   and 

inferior  clerg}\     A  gr€  e^ture  prevailed  in  Armenia 

during  the  period  kni  &  Euroj)6  as  the  dark  ages; 

and,  until  a  recent  [je]  "©  sevond  Armemau  presses 

conducted  by  themsei  18  <^pitals.      An  Armeniaii 

Bible  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  rixteenth  century ; 
several  religious  treatises  were  published  at  Marseilles  for  the 
use  of  this  wandering  people  ;  and  at  Venice  a  congregation  of 
Armenian  monks  has  existed  on  the  Island  of  St.  Lazaro  since 
1715,  who  constantly  issue  works  on  literature,  theolog}%  and 
science,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  wealth  and 
numbers  the  Armenian  Church  is  still  the  most  important  of 
the  Eastern  Churches  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  it 
remained  in  communion  with  this  as  the  mother-church  ;  but  in 
536,  at  a  synod  assembled  at  Therin  by  the  patriarch  Nerses  of 
Ardhagar,  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  asserting 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  was  formally  condemned,  and  the 
Monophysite  doctrine  asserted,  and  thus  it  was  the  con- 
nection between  the  Armenian  and  the  old  Greek  Church  was 
dissolved. 

In  other  respects  the  doctrines  of  the  Armenian  Church 
agree  with  those  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  deny  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;"  they  intercede  for 
the  dead,  maintain  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  hold  the  cross  in  superstitious  reverence.  The 
common  people,  at  least,  believe  it  has  power  to  intercede  with 
God,  and  to  protect  from  evil ;  and  they  make  crosses  in  imita- 
tion of  it  in  metal  and  other  materials  which  are  consecrated  in 
water  and  wine.    They  flrequently  make  the  sign  of  the  crossy 
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eonaider  the  toark  by  which  Christ  knows  his  sheep, 
that  in  the  Eucharist  there  is  a  tmosmutation  of  the 
etoneota  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christj  and  that  this 
«icnuxi<Mit  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  God. 

The  catholicos  or  primate^  resides  at  Etchmiadzin  ;  an  Arme- 
luiiQ  biithop  resides  at  Constaotinople,  and  another  at  the 
Annanian  coii%^ent  in  Jenisalein.  Each  of  these  assiitnes  the 
le  of  patriarch,  though  it  is  said  they  are  not  strictly  such,  but 
ler  superior  bishopH^  posseesing  certain  privileges  which  the 
"iftthoticv^K  m>nfer8*  SiucCj  by  the  treaty  of  TJnkiar  Skelessi,  a 
largi?  portion  of  Upper  Armenia  was  ceded  to  the  czar,  the 
calholioos  is  a  subject  of  Ru^ia;  wluch  indeed  exercises  almost 
unlifQit^J  sway  over  both  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 

The  see  of  Rome  haa  always  displayed  great  anxiety  to  obtain 
ft  foviitig  amongst  the  Churches  of  the  East.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Monophysites  from  the  Greek  communion  seemed  to  lay 
tb^tn  opeti  to  her  missions ;  and  we  6iid  that  so  early  as  the 
ibartaetith  century  a  Roman  Catholic  anchbishop  was  sent  to 
Ann<!ttia  and  fixed  at  Soldan  with  authority  to  govern  the 
Hjuri-h,  by  Pope  John  XXIIL  The  present  Arrrnniam  Catholic 
A  was  founded  in  this  tuanner  *  and  i%  in  fact,  a  branch  of 
u^  Cbuich  of  Rome.  Of  this  communion,  the  Armenian 
OntlioUc  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Constantinople,  k  the  head 
and*'r  the  pope.  But  the  successes  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
die  E-afit  are  trivia! ;  the  proselytes  acknowledge  little  more  than 
a  nomtnal  dependence ;  and  what  influence  she  possesses  has 
been  obtained  by  many  concessions,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  dis- 
dpUoe  to  the  prejudices  of  her  oriental  subjects.  Amongst  the 
latter  may  lie  named  the  title  of  Patriarch,  which  is  unknown  to 
tbe  W^ftera  ChurcheSj  and  which  is  here  conceded  to  the  head 
of  tlie  Romish  Armenians. 

It  roav  be  proper  to  mention  here  the  labours  of  Protestant 
mbdonaries  among^  the  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  year  1841* 
tli6  Anglicaa  biAbopric  of  Jerusalem  was  established  witli  a  view, 
ikdonly  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  but  also  to  the  cultivation 
rf  friendly  relations  with  the  oriental  Churches,  The  bishop^ 
koireTear,  waa  instructed  rather  to  attempt  the  spiritual  improve- 
DHit  of  these  several  communions  than  to  make  proselytes  to 
A<j  Cbtirch  of  England.  The  Americsji  Epi^opal  Church  have 
kid  a  mbsionary  at  Conatvoitinople  for  the  laat  eighteen  years 
TOUL  ^ 
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on  the  same  priDciple.  A  nusBtoti  cKiefiy  of  itiquUy  and  mve** 
ligation  was  formed  by  the  Society  for  tht?  Prnpiigalioii  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  alK>tii  the  y€?ar  1841,  for  the  Neatoriau 
churches :  it  wels  sooq  afterwards  withdmwri,  jwully  frum  want 
of  funds  and  partly  from  reliietance  to  ijiterfcre  with  foreigQ 
churches.  The  Church  Mijasionary  Society,  and  the  Atnencaa 
Board  of  Missions,  hat-^  ^ — ^  ^"^  *heir  agenta  in  Syria.  Froin 
all  these  agencies  cot  extensive  spirit  of  inqutr)*,  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  meat  desiros  of  refonnation, 
have  been  excited  lq  ;  and  it  ia  now  an 
question  (with  which,  s  not  for  tun  to  deal  io 
pages)  how  the^e  pn  lopeful  appeafanoei  aball  bs 
met,  whether  by  reot  uin>n*  ititu  our  own  commn* 
nions,  or  by  confining  i©  attempt  to  atoeliorate  and 
reform  their  own,  i  imitance  that  an  Arme&iaji 
patriarch  resides  at  id  tliat  a  grt^t  number  of 
Armenians  reside  in  Palestine,  th«^  deoisioii  <^^  ti  i-^  <]nesticin  is 
likely,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  deeply  to  influence  the  future 
character  of  the  Armenian  Church.  At  present,  the  decision  of 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  understood  to  be,  that  proselytes  seeking 
admission  may  be  received  into  our  communion,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed  that  the  American  episcopal  missionaries  have 
concurred  at  length  in  a  similar  conclusion.  (See  Badger  s  Visit 
to  the  Nestorian  Churches;  Christian  Observer,  Jan.  1854; 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  viii. ;  Mosheim,  Ecc.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.) 

A  RMINIANS. — This  title  belongs  to  those  who  hold  certam 
-^^  doctrinal  opinions,  and  are  members  of  diflferent  Churches, 
rather  than  to  any  sect  or  insulated  party.  It  is  derived  from 
Arminius,  or  Hermansen,  a  Dutch  divine,  who  Latinised  his 
name  after  the  pedantic  custom  of  his  times.  He  was  bom  at 
Oude water  in  1560,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  under  the 
great  Protestant  teachers  of  Holland,  Aemilius  and  the  elder 
Bertius  ;  and  afterwards  at  Geneva  under  Theodore  Beza,  Calvin's 
friend  and  pupil.  He  presided  fifteen  years  over  a  flourishing 
church  at  Amsterdam,  where,  in  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
and  of  the  reformation,  his  eloquence  and  zeal  placed  him  amongsf 
the  foremost  men  of  his  age.  In  the  year  1603  he  was  invitee 
to  Leyden  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Junius  as  professor  of  divinity 
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ot  long  ucdettakeii  this  honourable  post  when  his  theo- 
Icppcal  opimone  on  fiome  important  points  underwent  a  great 
duiDge.  He  rejected  the  peculiar  teoete  of  Calvin,  and  became 
ilie  greikt  teacher  of  a  contrary  sob  ens  e  of  doctrinej  which  baa 
beOQ  knQWU  ever  since  by  his  name  aa  the  Arminian  scheme. 
In  all  the  refoimed  Churches  Calvin  s  fame  was  then  high, 
tapcdsdly  in  Holland,  for  the  Dutch  clergy  reoeived  their  educa^ 
tian  from  Geneva.  Arminius  soon  felt  the  weight  of  the  civil 
and  apiritaal  arm  both  laid  h^kvily  upon  him.  He  was  assailed 
ai  a  hefetic  by  his  former  associates,  and  often  reviled  in  the 
most  offensive  language ;  and  he  wbb  summoned  before  the 
Stiites- General  to  defend  and  explain  his  principles.  He  appears 
lo  iiftv  ^  i  man  of  a  gentle  thoogh  firm  spirit,  and  suuk  pre- 
aaliif  -ith  the  difficulties  of  his  position*     He  died  at  the 

ige  of  forty-eight  in  1609,  The  bitterness  of  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  entangled  provokes  a  melancholy  smile*  During 
his  last  illness  the  sight  of  one  eye  failing,  his  enemies  exulted  In 
thtj  fuUilment  of  a  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  "Woe  to  the  idol 
akepbenl ;  the  sword  shall  be  upon  hia  arm  and  upon  his  right 
•y6i"  Peter  Bertius,  the  younger,  delivered  a  funeral  oration 
m  his  death  before  the  University  of  Leyden.  "  After  all  their 
poCuie  mppeaA  to  Scripture/*  he  exclaims^  '*  it  was  not  the  right 
ere  of  Armimus  that  was  disordered^  but  the  left:  neithei  was  it 
mter  darkness,  only  a  dimness.  Away,  ye  vile  detractors,  ye 
foncioui  hlackbeetles  of  the  age  !''  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  spirit  of  the  timea 

The  Arminian^  or  Calvinistic,  or  Quinquarticular  controveiByt 
tor  b?  thme  names  it  is  known  amongst  divines,  turns  upon  the 
Mlowing  points  :~1.  Fredestioation,  or  the  eternal  decrees  of 
and  reprobation^  including  a  multitude  of  minor  que&* 
such  n&i  Whether  these  decrees,  or  either  of  themj  exist. 
Whether  they  are  absolute  or  conditional.  Whether  faith  or 
IttfiMaB  are  foreseen  in  the  elect  so  as  to  form  the  cause  of  their 
daetion,  ic.  2.  Free  will.  3.  EfTectual  grace ;  or  whether 
nnug  graee  can  or  cannot  be  resisted.  4  The  extent  of  Christ's 
ndemptioti ;  whether  it  extends  to  all  mankind,  or  t^  those  only 
Yho  sliiill  be  finally  saved.  5,  The  perseverance  of  the  sainta  ; 
m  whether,  haying  received  grace,  the  recipient  can  finally  fall 
isay  and  perish.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  ent«r,  in  the 
faMi  degree,  upon  the  di^ussion  of  these  deep  and  solemn  ques- 
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tions.  A  calm  statement  of  the  arguments  upon  both  sides  would 
form  a  considerable  treatise,  and  one,  we  will  take  leave  to  add, 
which,  if  impartially  written  by  a  competent  pen,  would  be  an 
important  addition  to  the  Christian  theology  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  seventeenth  Article,  approacheB 
more  nearly  to  this  idea  than  anything  we  have  met  with ;  bat 
his  statement  is  brief,  though  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  general 
reader. 

These  controverted  points  have  occupied  pious  and  thoughtAil 
men  in  all  ages.  Saint  Augustine  wrote  upon  them  in  the 
fourth  century :  and  he  it  was,  indeed,  who  first  reduced  into  a 
systematic  form  the  code  of  doctrines  which,  since  the  Refonna- 
tion,  are  termed  Calvinistic,  holding  the  affirmative  side  on  all 
of  the  five  points  aforesaid.  Calvin  warmly  embraced  the  Augos- 
tinian  theology  (see  Calvinists),  and  was  followed  by  all  the 
continental  Churches  of  the  Eeformation,  more  or  less  exactlj. 
But  diflferences  of  opinion  very  soon  arose,  which  no  doubt  were 
widened  by  the  fact  that  Calvin's  system,  with  regard  to  its  mow 
difficult  and  abstruse  points,  was  often  rudely  pushed  to  an  lUh 
warrantable  extreme,  or  stated  with  a  vrant  of  that  caution  whidi 
the  great  master  has  displayed.  Arminius's  share  in  the  con- 
troversy arose  firom  a  singular  occurrence.  A  pamphlet  was 
issued  at  Delft  "  in  answer  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  Ben 
and  Calvin  concerning  predestination  from  the  ninth  chapter  to 
the  Romans."  This  was  transmitted  to  Arminius  with  a  request 
that  he  would  answer  it.  He  readily  undertook  to  do  so,  having 
recently  left  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  "his  ears  still  J 
tingling  with  the  sound  of  Beza's  lectures  there  "  upon  the  same  1 
subject  But,  says  Peter  Bertius  in  his  funeral  oration,  "  he  was  j 
converted  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  at  first  became  a  convert  to  < 
the  very  opinions  he  had  undertaken  to  reftite."  The  remainder  j 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  opposing  the  doctrines  in  which  he  had  ' 
been  educated,  and  founding  a  new  school  of  theology  amongpi  ^ 
the  Churches  of  the  Beformation.  I 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  the  sentiments  of  | 
Arminius  himself  before  we  proceed  to  state  those  which,  imme-  \ 
diately  aft;er  his  death,  were  foisted  on  the  world  in  his  namOi  \ 
and  have  ever  since  been  produced,  from  time  to  time,  as  'i  j 
sanctioned  by  his  authority.  Arminius  was  the  leader  of  the 
evangelical  Arminians.    His  system  of  theology,  as  stated  and 
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defended  by  himself  before  the  States  of  HollaDd,  when  charged 
by  his  colleague  Gomarus  with  teaching  heresy,  in  1606,  includes 
the  following  propositions : — 1.  The  decree  of  God,  he  says,  has 
its  foundation  in  his  foreknowledge,  by  which  he  knew  from  all 
eternity  those  individuals  who  would,  through  his  preventing 
grace,  believe,  and  through  his  subsequent  grace  would  persevere : 
by  the  same  foreknowledge  he  knew  those  who  would  not  beUeve 
and  persevera     2.  Concerning  the  free  will  of  man,  this,  he  says, 
is  my  opinion  :  man  is  not  capable  of  and  by  himself  either  to 
think,  or  will,  or  do,  that  which  is  really  good ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  regenerated  and  renewed  in  his  intellect,  and 
all  his  powers,  by  God  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
when  he  is  made  a  partaker  of  this  regeneration,  I  consider  that 
he  is  capable  of  willing,  thinking,  and  doing  that  which  is  good, 
but  still  not  without  the  continual  aid  of  Divine  grace.     3.  In 
reference  to  Divine  grace,  I  believe  that  it  is  gratuitous  on  God's 
part,  and  that  it  consists  of  an  infusion  of  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
which  pertain  to  the  regeneration  and  renewing  of  man.    I  ascribe 
to  grace  the  commencement,  the  continuance,  and  consummation 
of  all  good  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  do  I  carry  this  influence,  that 
a  man,  although  regenerate,  can  neither  conceive,  or  will,  or  do 
any  good  at  aU,  nor  resist  any  evil  temptation,  without  this  pre- 
venting and  co-operating  grace ;   but  I  deny,  and  the  whole 
controversy  reduces  itself  to  this  question,  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  an  irresistible  force.     4.  My  sentiments  respecting  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints  are,  that  those  who  have  been  grailed 
into  Christ  through  true  faith,  possess  sufficient  power  to  resist 
all  their  spiritual  enemies  through  Christ.     He  adds,  with  sin- 
gular modesty,  and  the  sentiment  was  repeated  almost  in  the 
same  words  in  a  conference  with   Gomarus  only  two  months 
before  his  death,  "  Though  I  avow  openly  I  never  taught  that  a 
tnie  believer  can  either  totally,  or  finally,  fall  away  from  the 
&ith  and  perish  ;  yet  I  will  not  conceal  that  there  are  passages 
of  Scripture  which  seem  to  me  to  wear  this  aspect ;  and  those 
answers  to  them  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  are  not  of 
xich  a  kind  as  to  approve  themselves  on  all  points  to  my  under- 
■taiuling.    On  the  other  hand,  certain  passages  which  are  adduced 
in  fikvour  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  namely,  that  of  final  per- 
severance, are  worthy  of  much  consideration."   Arminius  defends 
Iu8  doctrines  from  Scripture  primarily :  he  maintains,  further. 
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that  none  of  tbf>  great  doctors  of  the  Chmicli  for  sis  hiiBdred 
years  after  Christ  received  St.  Augustine**  doctrine  of  prfAe^ 
tion  ;  and  that,  within  the  same  period,  uo  conncll  admitt^  or 
approved  it ;  that  the  Dutch  Oinfeaaiona  of  Faith  were  in  his 
favour,  as  well  as  the  Confession  of  the  Churt^h  of  EngUnd.  He 
adds,  in  the  custom  *^  **»«  *"*  •«  array  of  ai^menta  which 
helong  to  met^iphysics  pure  theolog}%     Eviingeliod 

Arminianism,  as  thuJ  is  held  extent ^ely  both  by 

high  and  low  churchn  Oreh  of  England  ;  and  it  ii  a 

part  of  the  systemat  fcll  the  Wesleyan  Methodista 

(see  Wesleyan  Met  may  l>e  worth  while  to  quote 

the  following  passage  igs  of  John  W^ley : — "  The 

errors  charged  upon  called  Arminians   by  their 

opponents  are  five  :  deny  original  mu,     2.  Thai 

they  deny  justificatioi  S.  That  they  deny  absolnte 

predestinatioiL  4,  That  they  deny  the  ^n^^ioo  of  Ciod  tu  ht:  irrcv 
sistible.  5.  And  that  they  affirm  that  a  believer  can  fall  from 
grace.  With  regard  to  the  two  first  of  these  charges  they  plead 
not  guilty.  They  are  entirely  false.  No  man  that  ever  lived 
ever  asserted  either  original  sin  or  justification  by  faith  in  more 
strong,  more  clear,  and  express  terms  than  Arminius  has  done. 
These  two  points,  therefore,  are  to  be  set  out  of  the  question. 
In  these  both  parties  agree  But  there  is  an  undeniable  difier- 
ence  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  with  regard  to  the 
three  other  questions :  here  they  divide." 

After  the   death   of  Arminius  the   controversy,   ivhich   had 
hitherto   been  confined  to  the  five  points,  very  soon  assumed 
another  character.     The  bitterness  of  the  contest  had  already 
induced  the  States-General  to  interfere,  and  to  hear  the  defence 
of  Arminius  from  his  own  lips.     The  Calvinistic  party  now  made 
a  resolute  attempt  to  expel  and  silence  the  Arminians  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  common  peace,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  Belgic 
confession  of  faith,  as  they  afiSrmed,  condemned  their  t^enets. 
Thus  the  magistracy  were  led  to  interfere.     There  were  already 
two  parties  in  the  state,  headed  by  Maurice,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder,  on  one  side,  and  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  Hoojr- 
erbeets  on  the  other ;    and  the  Arminians  at   once  became 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  party.     As  the  minority,  and  * 
men  oppressed,  they  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  libei 
party,  who  were  in  opposition  to  Maurice  the  stadtholder,  whc 
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they  suspected  of  a  dengn  upon  the  liberties  of  their  new  re- 
public.    At  the  same  time  a  new  school  of  Arminian  divines 
arose ;  speculative  men,  who  began  to  question  the  whole  system 
of  evangelical  truth.   They  were  already  charged  with  Pelagianism 
and  Sodnianism  at  a  conference  held  in  1611,  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  some  of  their  leaders  shows,  that  the  suspicions  of 
the   CSalvinists  were  not  altogether  without  foundation.     The 
learned  editor  of  Mosheim  s  Ecclesiastical  History  maintains, 
indeed,  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  development  of 
Armioius's  own  scheme,  and  that  his  followers  were  merely  guilty 
of  propagating  his  own  doctrines  with  more  courage  and  per- 
spicuity.   But  the  charge  rests  upon  no  better  support  than  a 
wish  he  had  expressed,  that  all  true  followers  of  Christ,  except 
the  Papists,  with  whom  no  union  could  be  kept,  ''  might  form 
one  flock  on  earth  as  they  will  be  gathered  into  one  fold  in 
heaven."     We  cannot  but  state  this,  as  a  painful  instance  of  the 
merciless  bigotry  with  which  the  reputation  of  Arminius  has  been 
assailed.     However,  the  flame  spread  ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
theological  contest  which  convulsed  the  state,  it  was  resolved  by 
Maurice  and  the  States  General  to  assemble  a  synod  or  council, 
where  the  two  parties  should  meet,  and  by  whose  decision  the 
question  should  be  set  at  rest     This  was  the  famous  synod  of 
Dordt,  which  bore  more  of  the  character  of  a  general  council 
than  any  assembly  hitherto  convened  by  Protestants.     It  met  in 
1618,  consisting  of  ecclesiastical  deputies  from  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, parts  of  Germany,  and  Switzerland.    James  I.  of  England 
KDt  four  representatives — Carlton  bishop  of  LlandaflF;    Hall, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  Daveuant,  divinity  professor  at 
Cambridge,  and  Samuel  Ward,  master  of  Sydney  College.     The 
lynod  consisted  altogether  of  thirty-six  ministers,  five  professors, 
twenty  elders  of  the  United  States,  and  twenty-eight  coadjutors. 
It  aasembled  in  January  and  sat  till  May. 

The  proceedings  of  this  synod  are  related  in  full  by  writers  on 
both  sides.  There  is  no  considerable  disagreement  with  regard 
to  fiicts,  but  the  motives  of  the  majority,  and  the  spirit  which 
•nimated  them,  are  described  in  the  most  opposite  colours. 
Cilvinistic  writers  speak  of  them  with  the  highest  reverence. 
Kchard  Baxter  declares  that,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the 
Christian  Church  had  never  seen  an  assembly  of  more  excellent 
divines.     Capellus,  a  Grerman  professor,  says  the  equity  of  the 
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fathers  of  this  nynod  was  such  that  »o  imslaaoe' could  be  givvBt 
since  the  apostolic  age,  of  any  couneil  m  which  heretic  weiv 
heard  more  paticDtly.  or  the  proocKjdiags  conducted  with  more 

sanctity.  Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  them  with  high  rcverenoej  as 
worthy  and  emiiicut  divines.  On  thtj  other  hand,  the  Amiinian 
historians  assert,  tluit  the  condemnation  of  their  jiarty  wa*  rtr- 
solved  upon  even  beft       ''  '  met,  and  that  the  ttiBJority 

had  bound  themselves  that  effect.    Thjj  aecumtion 

was  repeated  to  bishop  \T  the  historian,  who  gives  it 

the  most  emphatic  del  op's  own  words^  "  Skt  since 

I  have  lived  to  see  so  bn  eitft  on  the  memoty  <^ 

those  worthy  and  eniii  ble«  Qod  that  I  yet  live  to 

vindicate  them,  by  thj  f,  deftly  and  assured  att4^tft* 

tion,  which  I  am  readj  th  the  solenmest  oath  if  I 

shall  be  thereto  requirt  jsl,  a  Scotchniari,  and  John 

Hales  of  Eton,  attendee  Uilegates,  and  were  mimitled 

to  the  sittin^^s  of  the  synod.  J*'rom  their  letters  it  certainly 
appears,  that  l^ogeriaan,  tiic  president,  was  violent  and  j>artial, 
frequently  breaking'  out  into  railing  and  abuse.  The  Arminiaas 
were  required  to  state  their  arguments  in  the  first  iust^nee,  and 
then  listen  to  the  refutations  of  the  Calvin ist a.  This  they  de- 
clined, choosingj  as  the  accused  party,  to  be  themselves  the 
respondents  j  in  consequence  they  were  expelled  from  the 
assembly.  A  nolemo  promise  had  been  made  to  them,  when 
summoned  before  the  synod,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
defend  and  explain  their  opinionfi,  as  far  as  they  should  think 
proper,  but  this  w;i3  refused.  The  English  delegates  seem  to 
have  acted  the  part  of  moderators.  They  several  times  inter- 
posed to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  synod,  or  to  qualify  its  dogmas; 
still,  upon  the  wbolOy  they  aj^reed  with  the  Calvbiists,  and 
assented  to  the  canons  which  the  synod  drew  up.  Mosheim  says> 
in  summing  up  the  character  of  the  divines  fissembled  (and  we 
acquiesce  in  his  decision),  that  their  sanctityj  wisdom,  and  virtue 
have  been  exalted  above  all  measure  by  the  Calvinists,  while 
their  partiality,  xnolence,  and  other  faults  have  been  exaggerated 
with  some  degree  of  malignity  by  the  Amiinians.  Amongst 
the  majority  there  were  many  who  were  equally  distinguished 
by  their  learning  and  piety,  and  whose  intentions  at  least  were 
pure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminians,  if  their  com  plaints 
may  be  referred  to  the  notions  of  equity   of  the  nineteenth 
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oentuiy,  had  but  too  much  reason  for  their  indignant  protesta- 
tion& 

The  Arminians,  then,  were  unanimously  condemned.     In  con- 
9eqaence  of  the  decision  of  the  synod  they  were  considered  as 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  of  the  national  faitL    The 
dvil  power  stepped  in,  and  deprived  them  of  all  their  posts  and 
employments  in  Church  or  State ;  their  ministers  were  silenced, 
and  their  congregations  broken  up.     Bameveldt,  their  leader, 
died  upon  the  scaffold  on  a  political  pretext ;  others  were  fined 
and  imprisoned,  and  driven  into  exile.     Many  fled  to  the  free 
city  of  Antwerp,  others  into  France ;  others,  accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  Frederic  duke  of  Holstein,  settled  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  and  built,  in  honour  of  their  benefactor,  the  town  of 
Fredericstadt     Amongst  the  heads  of  this  colony  was  the  cele- 
brated Vorstius,  whose  reUgious  sentiments  now  varied  essentially 
firom  the  old  Arminianism,  and  verged  towards  those  of  Socinu& 
On  the  death  of  Maurice,  1625,  the  exiles  were  permitted  to 
letam,  and  a  religious  toleration  was  procL'vimed  in  Holland. 
They  erected  churches  in  several  places,  and  foimded  a  college 
at  Amsterdam,  of  which  Episcopius  was  the  first  professor.     He 
too  espoused  the  principles  of  Socinus;   he  was  succeeded  by 
Coureelles,  Limborch,  Leclerc,  Wetstein,  and  others  whose  names 
haye  long  been  famous  as  critical  scholars  rather  than  divines. 
Indeed,  according  to  Leclerc,  all  doctrinal  or  dogmatic  teaching 
appears  to  have  been  laid  aside.     Some  writers  having  said,  that 
the  Arminians  acknowledged  as  brethren  all  those  who  held  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  he  expressly  affirms  "  that  this  is  a  mistake  ;  they 
go  much  further,  they  offer  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  those 
who  receive  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  who  are  neither  idolators  or  persecutors" — a  defini- 
tion which  excludes  only  the  Church  of  Rome.     "  lis  se  trom- 
pent;  ik  oflfrent  la  communion  k  tons  ceux  qui  re^oivent  Tecriture 
aainte  comme  la  seule  rfegle  de  la  foi  et  des  moeurs,  et  qui  ne 
wnt  ni  idolatres  ni  persecuteurs." — Biblioth.  Ancienne  et  Mod. 
torn.  XXV.  p.  110. 

Arminianism  was  supposed  to  have  received  its  death-wound 
at  Dordt,  but  appearances  were  false :  it  merely  changed  its 
abode,  and  reappeared  in  England  with  fresh  vigour.  Through 
a  complication  of  events,  in  which  politics  were  strangely  inter- 
woven with  theological  opinions,  the  heads  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  an<]  with  it  the  hij^h  prel^lic  peuiy  of  cfanrdimf^, 
became  ArmiiiianK  Laud  waa  made  archbishop  of  Conterbuiy^ 
and  became  their  leader.  In  the  quarrel  whicli  <?ii«ijed  betwe€ai 
King  Charles  and  hia  p&rliurnents  the  ArminiaDfi  gradtiaBy 
ranged  themstlven  with  this  lung,  the  Calvintstft  mtii  the  [Jtr* 
liament     Wlieii  the  the  Church  of  ElDgliuid  wBi 

destroyed,  and  onct?  n  mm  seemed  to  periab  witi  it. 

The  restoration  of  CI  place,  Arminianism  retunatil 

with  prelacy,  and  liel  Xk  h»lf  a  century,  undisputed 

sway  in  the  Church  c  t  must  be  observed,  h<>w<^viT] 

that  as  the  ArminiaDJ  &red  frtim  that  of  the  Dnttk 

leader  in  many  jyoin'  af  the  divines  of  Chailcn  IL 

and  their  sueecsscjrs  Bl      Laud  oombined  it  witi 

views    of    sacrament)  lich   Anniaiiis    would    h&¥« 

denounced  as  sup^nst  'mr  school  of  divines,  thougt 

far  from  Soeinianismj  ™<  «.^  Joctrinei  of  grace  into  tire 
shade,  and  dwelt  more  on  the  example  of  Christ  than  his  atone- 
ment. Arminianism  at  last  became  a  negative  term,  implying  » 
negation  of  Calvinism  mther  than  any  exact  system  of  theolc^ 
whatever. 

The  disputes,  and  we  may  add,  the  violent  passions,  engen- 
dered in  the  disaission  of  these  profound  subjects,  were  not 
confined  to  the  reformed  Churches.     During  the  whole  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Church  of  Rome  waa  agitatt^d  witli  tlie 
controversy  upon  grace  and  free-will.      The  Benetlictines  aad 
Dominicans   had   alreaily  broken  the  grouml  ;    but  the  hatlte 
raged  in  its  greatest  fury  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Janseaifte, 
the  latter  being  ably  represented  by  the  religious  of  the  niODa*- 
tery  of  Port  Royal,  near  Paris.     Here  again  it  happened,  just  i0 
in  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  that  the  controversy  extendei 
itself  from  religion  to  pohtics.    The  Jansenists  of  France  became 
the  reformers  of  the  age,  the  men  of  free  thought  and  bold  - 
discussion,  while  the  Jesuit   party  were  the  advocates  of  tb«^ 
court  and  the  old  abuso^^  both  in  Cburch  and  State.     At  f' 
same  time,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Holland  the  Armini 
were  the  friends  of  liberty  and  free  discussion,  in  France 
Calvinists;   the  two  parties  had  changed  places.     The  Jest 
who  were  Arminians,  were  now  the  persecutors,  and  the  J 
senlsts,  or  Calvinists,  the  patient  and  afflicted  sufferera     In 
course  of  the  controversy  appeals  were  made  repeatedly  by 
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tB  to  the  court  of  Borne,  and  in  every  instance  the  papal 
ion  condemned  the  Calvinists,  and  thus  the  papacy  has 
d  itself  in  the  curious  dilemma  of  holding  patristic  authority 
I  at  the  same  time  it  condemns  for  heresy  the  opinions  of 
istine,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  fathers.  A  full  history  of 
I  stirring  events,  which  still  leave  their  traces  visible  both  in 
I  and  at  Rome,  will  be  sought  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
8  in  the  quarrel.  The  leading  points  were  these.  Many 
[tee  existed  among  the  French  clergy  upon  these  subjects, 
L  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypr^,  published  his  ^*  AugvMimLS^'* 
i40.  It  was  intended  as  much  to  expose  the  Jesuits,  their 
erous  casuistry  and  loose  morals,  as  to  circulate  the  doctrines 
le  great  &ther.  The  Jesuits  appealed  to  Pope  Innocent  X., 
in  1653  issued  a  bull  condemning,  as  impious  and  bias- 
lOOs,  five  propositions  said  to  be  extracted  from  the  '^  Augus- 
.**  The  Jansenists  remonstrated.  .They  declared  that  the 
tcta  condemned  were  unfairly  made,  so  as  to  present,  if 
k  fiEdse,  a  distorted,  view  of  the  meaning  of  Jansenius.  But 
fesuits  were  again  victorious,  and  in  1656  the  former  bull 
confirmed  by  Alexander  VII.  The  Port  Royalists  had 
dy  espoused  the  cause  of  Jansen ;  and  this  year  one  of  their 
r  published  a  work  of  such  originality,  wit,  and  purity,  as  at 
to  claim  an  imdisputed  place  with  literature  of  the  highest 
.  Of  course  we  speak  of  Pascal's  "  Provincial  Letters."  The 
its  were  appalled ;  their  boldest  casuists  were  silenced ;  and, 
ct,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  answer  the  "  Provincial 
ere"  for  forty  years.  The  Jesuits  now,  however,  in  pos- 
OQ  of  the  pope's  bull,  and  supported  by  the  government  of 
ice,  determined  on  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries,  and 
660  obtained  the  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Port  Royal, 
in  1664  the  suppression  of  the  abbey.  The  buildings  were 
rwards  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Louis  XIV.,  as  defiled  by 
jsy.  The  contest  with  the  pope  languished  till  the  beginning 
he  last  century,  when  it  was  suddenly  revived  by  the  publi- 
on  of  Quesnel's  "  Reflections  on  the  Four  Gospels."  Quesnel 
a  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratoire,  who  had 
xaoed  the  views  of  Jansen  and  the  Port  Royalists.  ITic 
nkrity  of  his  work  was  immense,  showing  clearly  how  strong 
old  the  principles  of  the  Anti-Jesuit  party  had  on  the  mind 
France.     The  Jesuits  once  more  appealed  to  Rome,  and 
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obtained  from  Ckmeot  XL  tlie  bidJ  UnigenituMi  in  whkb 
Quesuers  work  m  o  ^ndemiiadi  tfid  mm  faUBdred  md  one  profxh 
sitioQs  extracU'J  frooi  it  u»  dadared  to  be  bemticd  and 
blasphemous.  Amongst  them  vm  find  A  uumbt^r  of  propciBiti(m&» 
the  denial  of  whii-h  iavolves  Armtiiii&tim  of  u  mudi  lower  «cboal 
than  that  of  the  Dutch  dtvinfi.  For  imtatice^  Uie  following 
propositions  are  con^"~ — ^       '     *'  That  the  grace  of  Jenu 


Christ,  the  efficacioiia  fiKiy  kind  of  gtiodf  l^ 

sary  to  every  grxiti  act  litti  the  true  idea  of  graoi  k 

this,  that  God  wills  on  id  is  obey^"    S.  *■  That  m 

graces  are  given  excep  jlh  is  the  fiist  grace  and  tbo 

fountain  of  all  otht^is,  Up  Quafiiie]  wpe^km  pre^idjr 

as  Amiinius  did.     4  '  ch  m  not  pmTimted  bj  gi»ct 

has  no  light  Imt  to  g  fimgtll  but  to  wound  i^i 

it  is  capable  of  all  e  jAlt  ^  all  good.^     Iiidi«4 

many  of  the  ^loetrinaa  mdamcntat  to  the  qfrtem  of 

Arminius   are   d rehired   heretical    by    Clement;    for   instanoei 
"  that  fiiith  JTj-tifies  when  it  workB,  but  it  does  not  work  at  all 
except  by  chanty  or  love."     That  "  he  who  does  not  lead  a  life 
becoming  a  child  of  God  and  a  member  of  Christ  ceases  to  have 
inwardly  God  for  his  father  and  Christ  for  his  head."      That 
*'  all  other  means  of  salvation  are  contained  in  faith  as  their 
seed  and  bud  ;  but  this  faith  includes  love  to  God."     Since  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  Calvinism,  in  all  its  shades,  has  therefore  beea 
excluded  from  the  Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  the  evangelical 
Arminianism  of  the  divines  of  Holland  previous  to  the  synod  of 
Dordt. 

The  Arminian  controversy  was  again  revived  in  England,  with 
great  warmth,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  dis- 
putants were  Wesley  and  his  friends  (the  most  able  of  whom  in 
this  discussion  was  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madeley),  Benson  and 
others  on  the  Arminian  side,  and  Toplady,  Rowland  Hill,  and 
Whitfield  on  that  of  Calvinism.  It  is  no  slight  upon  these 
names,  worthy  in  many  ways  of  high  respect,  to  say  that  they 
added  nothing,  on  either  side,  to  the  weight  of  the  arguments 
and  objections  already  arrayed  against  each  other,  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  previous  century.  The  discussion  now,  however, 
for  the  first  time,  was  purely  theological.  Neither  party  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  civil  power  or  feared  its  interference. 
The  result  was,   that    each   desisted    from   the   conflict  more 
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xesolute,  if  possible,  in  their  old  opinions ;  but  their  descendants 
of  the  present  age  seem  to  have  agreed  to  hold  their  principles 
with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  forbearance  new  in  the  history 
of  these  contentions.  (Works  of  Arminius ;  Nicholl's  Life  of 
Arminius ;  Fuller's  Church  History,  &c.) 


I 


"DAPTISTS;  or  Anabaptists  ;  so  called  (from  &pa  again,  and 
fiawTtt  to  wash  or  plunge)  because  they  again  baptize  those 
adults,  who,  in  their  infancy,  have  once  received  baptism.  But 
they  deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  (on  which  account  they 
are  also  termed,  sometimes,  Antipsedo-Baptists),  and,  therefore, 
reject  the  charge  of  anabaptism,  and  consider  the  word  itself 
leproachiuL  By  the  older  writers  they  are  occasionally  desig- 
nated cata-baptists ;  an  epithet  of  nearly  similar  import  They 
themselves  adopt  the  name  of  Baptists. 

They  differ  from  other  Christian  Churches  upon  two  points : — 
first,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  baptism  ought  to  be  administered  ; 
and  secondly,  as  to  the  persons  who  are  qualified  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  rite.  Of  these,  however,  the  second  is  by  far  the 
more  important  question. 

The  Baptists^  in  general,  though  not  universally,  maintain  that 
baptism  requires  the  immersion  or  plunging  of  the  whole  body, 
and  that  mere  sprinkling  or  the  eSusion  of  water  is  not  baptism. 
The  question  of  immersion  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  verbs  fiam-w  and  fiaKrliiia,  which  the  translators 
rf  <mr  English  Bible,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
naturalize,  rather  than  translate,  into  the  word  baptize.  That 
tbeae  words  often  signify  plunging  or  submersion  is  not  ques- 
tioned, the  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  New  Testa- 
Daent,  they  are  used  exclusively  in  this  sense.  The  Baptists 
u»wer  in  the  affirmative ;  they  maintain  that  the  Greek  word, 
of  which  baptism  is  but  the  English  form,  signifies  immersion, 
uid  that,  consequently,  the  command  to  baptize  can  only  be 
fiilfiUed  in  this  manner.  In  the  critical  discussion  of  the  subject, 
some  of  their  body  argue  that  immersion  is  not  at  all  a  mode  of 
baptism,  but  rather  baptism  itself ;  on  the  same  ground  that  to 
represent  immersion  as  a  mode  of  immersion  would  be  a  palpable 
absurdity.  In  defence  of  these  opinions  they  argue  from  phi- 
lology and  criticism,  from  what  they  affirm  to  have  been  the 
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uniform  practice  of  the  primitive  Chiwth*  from  that  of  tbfr  Offtit 
and  Armenian  i'hiircbefi  of  the  pri.w.*nt  day;  from  the  ftdmaaioni 
of  bishops  Burnetj  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  TUloteon^  bmiii^  Whiitjt 
Doddridge,  arul  others,  of  mocktm  times  i  uid  lifitly,  &0111  ih 
rubric  of  the  Church  of  Eogland  benBelf,  which  r^utt^fi^  m  tht 
baptism  of  adults,  that  the  itiiturtt4?r  ahull  "  take  the  person  lobe 
baptized  by  the  right  ha&d»  and  ehM  dip  litm  in  tbewalefiir 
pour  water  upon    hit  the  baptimn  of  toluti^  Ai 

minister  is  rCTjuired  hiUl  iuto  the  wat**r  dtnere^? 

and  warily ;'  only,  if  ertify  that  the  child  is wmkt 

it  shall  suffice  ''  to  pa  H/*     Bapdmi,  m  amr  gmifr- 

rally  practised  by  mei  *  can  fscairely  he  r¥?(;afd«l  it 


a  compliance  with  tfc  parent  may  always 

that  his  child  .sliall  be  nmerBioa,  and  few  cletgjmieiiif 

we  suppose,  would  fee  I  comply  with  his  reqnisft 

With  regard  to  the  ftptkm,  tb<t  questicm  s 


difficult  and  more  im,  i«tcndom,  in  genend,  mm- 

tains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  parents  t^  deilicate  tb«r 
children  to  God,  by  baptism,  in  infancy.  The  Baptists,  on  the 
contrary,  ai^sert  the  positive  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptisDi, 
Believers  only,  they  say,  are  the  proper  subjt^K^tfi  for  this  ritfc 
The  profession  of  faith  cannot  be  received  from  a  proxy,  it 
cannot  be  made  by  those  who  are  unconscious  of  what  is  done 
on  their  behalf-  The  person  who  comes  to  he  baptized ^  muM, 
first  of  all,  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  repentance  towards  CM, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And,  on  these  groiindi, 
they  deny  the  validity  of  infant  l>aptism,  whether  by  «^;i;*i**-g 
or  submersion.  These  two  questions  have  long  been  the  subjects 
of  a  vast  controversy.  On  the  side  of  the  Baptist  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  direct  the  general  student  to  the  writings  of  Andrew 
Fuller  and  Robert  Hall.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  WaD's  Defence 
of  infant  baptism,  though  written  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  left  nothing  to  be  said  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  work  of  impor- 
tance has  since  been  attempted  on  a  subject  which  he  is 
allowed  to  have  treated  with  such  consimimate  learning  and 
ability. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  there  was  no  Church  in 
existence  which  rejected  the  baptism  of  infants,  or  retained  any 
tradition  of  its  unlawfulness.  The  Anabaptists  say  that  their 
opinions  were  entertained  by  the  Lollards  in  England,  and  by 
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the  Waldenses  of  Switzerland,  before  the  Reformation.  They 
first  appear  in  history,  however,  in  Germany,  about  the  year 
1520.  Their  leaders  Miinzer,  Storch,  Stubner,  and  others,  were 
▼iolent  and  fanatical  men,  who  mingled  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
with  their  notions  concerning  baptism.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully 
observed  that^  from  their  very  origin,  the  anabaptists  were 
subdivided  into  various  sects,  which  differed  from  each  other 
as  widely  as  any  of  their  own  body  differed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Some  were  sober  and  orthodox  ;  others  Arians 
or  Sodnians ;  others,  again,  held  the  wildest  notions  upon  the 
millennium.  Munzer  himself  was  of  the  latter  class :  under  the 
delusion  that  Christ  was  about  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
world,  be  declared  war  against  all  laws,  governments,  and  magis- 
trates ;  and  madly  attempted  to  propagate  these  fanatical  doc- 
trines by  force  of  arms.  In  1525,  he  assembled  the  peasants  of 
Swabia,  Saxony,  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  headed 
their  crusade,  sword  in  hand.  They  were  soon  routed  and 
dispersed ;  and  Munzer  was  executed  with  much  needless  cruelty. 
But  the  death  of  their  leader  served  only  to  increase  the  exas- 
peration of  the  party ;  they  were  bitterly  persecuted,  but  this 
increased  their  numbers :  they  collected  congregations  [through 
the  whole  of  Grermany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  The  more 
violent  foretold,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  approaching 
abolition  of  laws  and  magistrates:  some  of  them  were  guilty 
of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  The  moderate  were  satisfied 
with  maintaining  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  exempt  from  all 
sin,  that  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common  among  the  faithful ; 
that  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tribute,  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devil ;  that  every 
Christian  was  invested  with  a  power  of  preacliing  the  Gospel ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Church  stood  in  no  need  of  minis- 
ters or  pastors ;  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  civil  magistrates 
▼ere  absolutely  useless ;  and  that  God  still  continued  to  reveal 
his  will  by  dreams  and  visions 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  universally  held,  throughout 
Christendom,  that  errors  in  religion  were  to  be  punished  as 
crimes  against  the  state.  The  Anabaptists  were  the  first  of  Pro- 
testant sects  to  feel  that  even  the  reformed  Churches  could  rival 
the  intolerance  of  Roma  In  Saxony  penal  laws  were  enacted 
against  them  in  1525 ;  at  Zurich,  in  the  same  year,  capital 
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punishment  wils  decreed  ag&inst  them;  tn  15S7  and 
Charles  V.  issued  sitaHar  ttdicts  in  Oennaiiy,  Vast  nutn^ 
perished  in  the  flanies  or  on  the  scaffold  ;  thts  iiiiiocetit  and  the 
guilty  were  involved  in  the  same  fate,  and  amongst  the  vietimi 
there  were  not  a  few  whose  only  crime  was,  thaty  wiUi  thii  m(«t 
upright  iDteutions,  they  had  emhniced  an  tJiroiieoua  tenet-  Pef- 
secution,  which  alwayr  ""^^ —  ^— ^^pgni  desaperate,  booh  prtiduc^ 
its  legitimate  results.  city  of  Munatej'  ivaa  the  mtm 

of  strange  disurder.  i,  uthttrwiito  John  of  LeydsD, 

was  the  ringleader  of  lAdmen  who  pennadad  Hnm^ 

selves  that  Munster  *  fieat  of  the  new  Jenasiilaini 

from  whence  their  a{  lion  wa^  to  extend  over  the 

world.     They  made  ti  iters  of  the  city,  deposed  tht 

magistrates,  and  con  aous  crimes.     Bockhold  was 

proclaimed  king  of  irchy :    his  eon  duet  geein%  if 

fairly  represented,  to  huaiasm  bad  been  svicceedd 

in  him  by  sheer  insanity.  He  ran  naked  in  the  streets,  niarri&l 
a  number  of  wives  at  the  Sivme  timej  and  styled  himself  kiiig  of 
Sion.  He  formed  the  design  of  burning  the  city  of  Leydea  to 
ashes,  and  asserted  his  right,  by  a  divine  donation,  to  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam,  Wesel,  and  Deventer.  It  was  not  till  tliree  ytm 
after,  in  153(>,  that  Sfunster  was  retaken  after  a  tedious  siege; 
John  of  Leyden  was  put  to  an  excruciating  death,  and  the  Ana^ 
baptist  government  and  hierarchy  was  of  course  destroyed. 
Similar  scenes,  however,  took  place  in  Ameterdam  (where  the 
city  narrowly  escaped  frilling  into  the  hands  of  the  Aoabaptbts 
by  a  surprise),  in  Fnesiland,  Gromngen,  and  other  provioces  of 
the  Netherlands. 

But  between  these  excesses  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, properly  so  termed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest 
connexion.  The  fanaticism  of  the  early  Anabaptists  is  suflScientlj 
explained  by  the  obvious  tendency  which  exists  in  human  nature 
.to  rush  into  extremes.  The  iron  hold  of  the  papacy,  which  had 
cramped  the  Church  for  ages,  being  suddenly  relaxed,  men  had 
yet  to  learn  what  were  the  true  conditions  whether  of  civil  at 
religious  liberty.  But  these  considerations  were  overlooked,  and 
the  reformed  Churches,  with  one  consent,  regarded  the  Anabap- 
tists with  abhorrence  and  disdain.  The  correspondence  of  the 
reformers,  lately  published,  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  subject 
They  are  seldom  spoken  of  but  with  the  severest  reprobation,  and 
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ion  is  drawn  between  the  sober  Christians  and  the 
tics  of  the  party.  It  is  probable,  at  least,  that  their 
e  been  exaggerated  even  by  the  best  writers.  A 
riter  t)n  their  own  side  asserts,  that  "  it  has  been 
irrefragable  evidence  from  state  papers,  public  co'n- 
*  faith,  and  authentic  books,  that  the  Spanheims, 
,  Hoffinan,  and  others,  have  given  a  fabulous  account 
rman  Baptists ;  and  that  the  younger  Spanheim  had 
1  with  holding  thirteen  heresies,  of  which  not  a  single 
them  believed  one  word ;  yet  later  writers  quote  these 
18  devoutly  as  if  all  they  affirmed  were  allowed  to  be 
>binson's  History  of  the  Baptists,. 
lem  continental  Anabaptists,  repudiating  the  follies  of 
egard  Menno  as  the  Luther  of  their  church.  Like 
e  reformers,  he  had  been  a  Bomish  priest,  but  in  1536 
3ed  his  office  and  publicly  joined  the  Anabaptists.  He 
of  considerable  ability,  had  a  natural  and  persuasive 
and,  as  even  his  opponents  grant,  a  meek  and  tract- 
of  gentle  manners,  and  of  great  probity.  Under  such 
be  cause  of  the  Anabaptists  revived ;  he  spent  five- 
y  years  of  an  active  life  in  travelling  about,  like  Wesley, 
mes,  to  diffiise  his  principles.  From  Holland,  where 
I  began,  he  extended  the  circuit  of  his  mission,  through 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  confines  of 
ncountering  frequent  persecution,  and  suflfering  the 
urdships ;  but  at  the  same  time  spreading  his  tenets 
erful  success.  Except  on  the  great  question  of  infant 
his  doctrines  were  those  of  the  Beformation ;  he 
kgainst  the  licentious  tenets  of  the  MUnzer  Anabaptists, 
Y  censured  their  fanaticism.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  oaths,  and  of  war,  and  the  doctrine 
personal  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  to 
eciated  human  learning  and  science.  Some  foolish 
with  regard  to  the  immaculate  conception  were  also 
X)n  his  memory,  and  were  certainly  maintained  by  his 

rman  Anabaptists  first  appeared  in  England  early  in 
of  Elizabeth.  They  were  regarded  with  abhorrence, 
d  with  the  utmost  severity.  In  1575  eleven  of  them, 
OS,  were  condemned  to  be  burnt :  nine  of  these  were 
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banished,  but  the  dreadful  ^nteDce  ivaa  inflicted  on  the  otfa^ 
two  in  Smithfield.  Foxe,  the  martyr ologist^  wrote  to  tlu*  qtieeDf 
imploring  her  to  have  pity  on  the  misguided  men,  and  not  to 
stain  the  Reformation  with  blood ;  but  his  intereeestons  Mlad, 
In  addition  to  their  peculiarities  respectiiig  taaptism^  they  t4iuglit 
the  commimity  of  goods,  the  unla\vfuliiess  of  oaths,  and  of  civil 
government    No  dot'     '  "  s  last  dogma  whicli  enraged 

the  queen.     They  seen  d  it  as  a  consequence  of  the 

position,  that  Chri^ia  [Hal— a  Chriition  state  being 

a  family  or  brotherhot  td  not  by  any  means  to  have 

meant  it  bjs  a  jxilitical  ijg  to  practical  resulta     The 

tenet,   no   doubt,    is  ;  ischievouSj   but   the    crueltj 

of  the  sentence  waa  ]  ring  the  reigns  of  Elizabeti^ 

James,  and  Charles,  iets  in  England  were  a  pro- 

scribed race ;  never  E  ler  by  Prelatista  or  Purituna 

but  in  the  language  oi  b  ^^^h,  and  classed  amongst  thf 

"  Sectaries,"  to  whom  the  two  great  parties  were  equally  opposed. 
Yet  they  slowly  spread  themselves,  and  in  1 640,  they  had  seten 
congregations  in  London,  and  about  forty  more  in  the  countiy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  up  to  this  period  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  received  any  accessions  from  the  higher  classes,  or  amongst 
educated   men.      In  1644,    ilr,  Jessey,  rector  of  St.  Qef>TgeX 
Southwark,  became  a  convert,  and  submitted  himself  to  baptian 
by  immen^ion.     Ned,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  father  of  the  English  Baptists,  and  states  that  he  was 
the  pastor  of  their  first  congregation ;  but  this  is  questioned  by 
their  own  writers.    At  the  Westminster  Assembly,  convened  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in   1*345,  with  the  avowed   intention  of 
remodelling  the  Church  of  England  and  establishing  the  refonned 
religion  upon  a  new  basis,  the  Anabaptists  had  no  place  asaigBed 
them  ;   but  their  tenets  were  condemned   without   a  heanBg^ 
During  the  few  years  immediately  subsequent,  while  the  PrBSr 
byterian   party   was  in   power,   the  Anabaptists  were  severely 
harassed.     Calamy,  in  his  Lives  of  the  N  on -Conformists,  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  the  dead  body  of  a  Baptist  minister 
was  carried  to  its  resting-place  in  a  cask  of  sugar,  as  Christian 
biurial  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  the  dominant  powers  1 
Indeed,  until  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  history  of  the  English 
Baptists  is  altogether  discreditable  to  their  countrymen,    Perliapai 
however,  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  annals  of  ever; 
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sect  and  party,  except  that  which  chanced  to  be  in  power, 
whether  it  were  a  political  or  a  religious  one.  The  asperity  oiF 
their  manners,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  treated  their 
opponents,  led  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  religious  outlaws. 
The  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  who  was  their  unceasing  foe, 
blames  them  severely  for  '*  pride  and  factiousness ;"  but  still 
he  admits  that  there  were  to  be  found  amongst  them  some 
exemplary  men  of  sincere  piety. 

Since  the  Act  of  Toleration  the  Baptists,  no  longer  oppressed, 

have  become  an  important  body     And  they  now  form  one  of 

the  three  great  denominations  within  which  the  old  English 

nonconformity  is  comprehended.     The  Baptists  are  divided  into 

two  great  claasee,  who  are  called  General  and  Particular  Baptists. 

The  distinction  has  reference  to  their  theological  principles,  and 

originated  thus.     Soon  after  the  Revolution,  the  principles  of  the 

English  nonconformists  became  tmsettled  on  the  doctrine  of  the 

Trinity,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  Calvinistic  system,  which  had 

been  rigidly  embraced  by  the  old  Anabaptists.     The  consequence 

was  a  secession  of  the  General  or  Arminian  Baptists  from  the 

Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  ;  the  former  holding,  that  men 

in  general  are  the  objects  of  divine  mercy,  and,  at  the  same 

time,  rejecting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  atonement,  together  with 

4e  deity  of  Christ ;  the  latter  holding  particular  election  and 

the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    The  schism  on  both  sides 

produced  disastrous  consequences.   Many  of  the  General  Baptists 

soon  verged  towards  infidelity ;  the  Particular  Baptists  pushed 

their  Calvinism  to  its  extreme  point ;  so  that  the  biographer  of 

Bobert  Hall,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  informs  us,  that  towards  the 

dose  of  the  last  century  few  Baptist  ministers  ever  thought  of 

addressing  sinners  from  the  pulpit ;  confining  their  addresses  to 

tie  elect     About  the  year  1770,  the  orthodox  portion  of  the 

General  Baptists  seceded  from  the  old  body ;  in  doctrine  they 

«e  Evangelical  Arminians ;  they  now  out-number   the  old,  or 

Unitarian,  General  Baptists.  The  census  of  1851,  gives  in  England 

«nd  Wales  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  congregations  of  the  one, 

^d  ninety-three  of  the  other.    The  General  Baptists  are  described 

tjr  one  of  themselves,  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  in  these  terms : 

**  Having  no  masters  and  having  no  notion  of  a  power  lodged 

^ywhere,  they  parted  into  innumerable  societies  of  diflFerent 

&ith  and  practice.     Some  are  Socinians,  others  Arians ;  some 
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Trinitarians,  others  ArmituaiiB ;  others  Calvinists ;  ottierii  pkoe 
religion  more  in  virtue  than  in  feitf  This  was  writteD  sixty 
years  ago.  The  Particular  Bapti^  of  the  present  day  are 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  bo  callerJ  in  the  sense  ori^nallj  dmignecli 
since  they  hold  no  distinguishing  doctrines  upon  these  p>intfi, 
except  those  which  are  common  to  Cal\Hnistie  eiiurcbes.  Bob^ 
Hall,  the  writer  with  the  public  are  most  famUiar, 

for  instance,  can  scoi  «i    A  with  systematic  CiilvLDi«|& 

He  is  rather  an  Eve^  ■    ituan  ;  or  at  leai»t  the  shadei 

of  difference  are  alnu  lie.    lo  their  mode  of  wotship 

they  tenaciously  adfa  mplicity  of  the  ancient  Ana- 

baptists, till  within  U  rs  neither  permitting  liturgirtr, 

nor  gowns,  nor  insti  ic.     Organs  have  lately  h^m 

introduced  into  some  i  ii^  and  architectural  deoonUkct 

is  no  longer  discour  >hurch  polity  of  the  Eogliih 

Baptists  is  strictly  o^ugre;^       —  or  independent      Each  con- 
gregation regards  itself  as  a  complete  Church,  **  Nothing,"  sajs 
Dr.  Cox,  "  that  profpwses  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
as  councils,  or  sjTiods,  is  admitted  among^  ur"     **  All  Baptiste," 
says  Robinsoiij    "  reject  canon  law,  and  place  oouncils,  sjnodfi, 
convocations,  kixk  sessions,  and  all  such  tribunals,  along  with  a 
history  of  the  inquisition/'     A  Baptist  union  was  formed  in 
England  in   1812;  it  now  consists  of  upwards  of  a  thousaad  | 
churches,  in  nominal  connexion  with  each  other  ;  but  the  uuioa 
is  voluntary;  the  members  of  it  associate  upon  equal  terms  for 
conference  and  mutual  aid,  and,  except  by  its  own  voluntaiy 
act,  no  congregation  loses  its  right  of  independent  actiom    (See 
Independent/)    The  Baptists  are  not  a  very  laj^  community. 
The  Particuhir  Baptists,  by  far  the  larger  body,    have  abont 
two  thousand  cliapek  in  England  and  Wales,     But,  with  the  i 
exception  of  a  few  large  congregations  in  our  great  townSj  thej  | 
are  distinguished  rather  for  respectability  and  zeal  than  numbeis.  i 
From  the  late  census,  it  appears  that  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  their  places  of  worehip  is  sufficient  for  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  souls.    Their  chapels  are  most  numeioiB 
in  the   southern  counties ;    but   the  congregations   are   smal^ 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  amoi 
them,  something  of  that  antinomianism  lingers  which  is  saic 
have  marked  the  early  Anabaptists.     It  is  in  America  that 
cause  of  the  anti-paedo  Baptists  has  won  its  triumphs.     Why« 
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wMch/has  not  wanted  advocates  of  a  high  order  of  genius, 

tiid  zeal,  should  have  acccimplished  so  little  at  horae,  while 

one  so  mueh  abroad  ^  among  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  race, 

ibject  which  seems  to  itiTite  consideration,  and  one,  we 

of  which   no  sufficient  explanation  has  been  hitherto 

generul  literature  of  this  donomination,  says  an  eminent 
Dr.  F.  A,  Cox,  "  must  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole 
mi  inferion  The  reason  of  this  may  be  traced  to  the  tin- 
fact,  that  learning  has  been  generally  undervalued.  High 
Stic  sentiments  have  been  so  predominant^  that  classical 
lenls  have  been  viewed  as  repugnant  to  spiritual  religion, 
I  ministry  itself  supposed  to  be  deteriorated  rather  than  be- 
hj  the  alliance/*  But  if  theii'  early  history  was  clouded 
and  disgraced  by  ignorance,  they  have  made  noble 
dimng  the  present  century.  The  English  pulpit  has 
^  no  preacher  superior  to  Hall ;  and  no  moral  or  potitlco- 
iiayiat  has  left  a  greater  impression  on  the  age  than 
Robert  Hall,  himself  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
lie  indebted  to  the  advantages  of  early  tiuining,  good 
;,  or  the  still  more  specious  aids  of  manner,  voice,  and 
phiced  the  art  of  preaching  on  a  height,  in  England  at 
nknown.  Wanting  something  of  their  excursive  fancy 
iUiant  imagination,  he  had  all  the  grace  and  purity,  the 
and  the  force,  of  the  most  accomplished  foreign  preachers 
evioofl  age-  Every  sentence  was  exquisitely  poUshed,  or  if 
>  cbasteness  and  simplicity  of  his  manner  hid  the  defect 
e  keenest  criticv  The  he^irers  seemed  to  ILsten^  half  en- 
« to  a  swell tng  tide  of  the  noblest  though ts^  uttered  in  the 
fltaiBfl  and  the  most  appropriate  language.  When  he 
pi  at  tjambridge  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  crowded 
e  Baptist  chapel »  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor  and 
«  heard  bim  with  instruction  and  delight  As  an  author, 
les  celebrated,  he  will  always  stand  amongst  writetB  of  a 
lough  not  perhaps  of  the  highest,  class.  His  treatise  '*  On 
irk  of  the  Spirit^*'  and  his  sermon  **  On  Modem  Infidelity/' 
rely  never  cease  to  be  read.  Nor  are  his  controversial 
worthy  of  attention.  The  tenacity  of  the  Baptists 
and  adult  baptism,  induces  many  of  their  churches 
de»  even  from  occasional  communion  with  them  in  the 
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Lord's  Supper,  tliMl  whoae  piety  they  admit,  but  who  wam 
these  qualifications.  Others  exhibit  a  more  catholic  spirit  xai 
decline  to  impose  these  tustii  Thus  the  Particular  Baptists  are 
again  divided  into  the  advocates  of  free  and  open  commumoi]. 
Hall  wrote  several  troatiflcs  against  Fuller,  Booth,  and  Ktnghoni, 
in  defence  of  free  eommtmiou.     Apart  from  tlie  queadon  itself, 

they  are  of  great  valufi  "^  ' ^^  d«  of  cogent  re-asotiitig,  clothed 

in  graceful  words  ;  ai  re  must  refer  the  reader  who 

may  be  desirous  to  ]  brj^d     Forster>  as  an  essayieW 

seems  deficient  in  tb»  icb^  to  general,  are  Q€ce$«8atyt9 

secure  the  attention  He  apj)6ans  to  have  writtei^ 

what  the  reader  at  fi  th  great  diSicnlty*     The  e^la 

has  to  be  learn t'd  betfjr  bllow  the  author.     At  length, 

however,  we  begin  t€  ower,  and  feel  the  magic  of  liift 

thoughts.     Few  reac  tys  perhaps  begin  to  study  th© 

volume  without  beio;  an  effort :  still  fewer  have  Iiid 

it  down  unfinished,  or  finally  closed  it,  without  regret.  Of  liviug 
writers  we  do  not  speak,  nor  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
Baptists,  though  both  claim  respect.  Their  missions  have  long 
held  a  distinguished  place  amongst  those  benevolent  institutions. 
The  Serampore  mission,  conducted  for  many  years  by  Carey  and 
Marshman,  is  renowned  for  its  contributions  to  oriental  literature. 
In  1842  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures, wholly  or  in  part,  into  forty-four  languages  or  dialects  of 
India  ;  and  printed,  of  the  Scriptures  alone  in  foreign  languages, 
nearly  half  a  million. 

The  tenets  of  the  Baptists  were  introduced  into  America  by 
Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  from  whence 
he  was  expelled  by  the  Presbyterians  on  account  of  his  obnoidous 
principles.  He  founded  the  first  Baptist  Church  at  Providence 
in  1639.  It  was  long  before  his  followers  made  much  progress 
beyond  Rhode  Island.  In  the  other  colonies  they  were  a  pro- 
scribed people ;  there,  as  at  home,  the  discipline  of  persecution 
fell  heavily  upon  them.  In  Massachusetts  they  were  whipped, 
fined,  and  imprisoned.  In  Virginia  their  ministers  often  preached 
through  the  grated  windows  of  the  gaoL  When  freedom  of  con- 
science was  allowed  they  made  but  few  converts  for  a  century. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1770  they  had 
but  eighteen  Churches.    From  this  period  their  progress  has  been 
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one  of  marvelloTiB  suocess.  In  1812  they  had,  in  the  United 
States,  two  thousand  Churches ;  in  1832  upwards  of  five  thousand ; 
in  1 840  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Above  three 
millions  of  souls,  or  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  were 
in  connexion  with  the  r^ular  Baptists.  In  1847  they  had  esta- 
Uished  missions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  besides  a  home 
mission,  a  Bible  translation  society,  several  colleges,  and  other 
idigious  institutiona  In  1850  the  number  of  congregations  was 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  In  the  slave- 
liolding  States  many  of  the  slaves  are  members  of  the  Church, 
tnd  not  unfrequently  the  minister  himself  is  a  slave-owner. 

A  general  convention  of  the  Baptist  Churches  meets  every  three 
Tetn.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  1814 ;  but  it  is  restricted  by 
h  constitution  to  matters  connected  with  foreign  missions.  There 
«e  also  Baptist  conventions  in  some  of  the  States.  That  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  recently  adopted  a  form  of  Church 
goremment  and  a  declaration  of  faith.  But  like  the  "  Unions  " 
m  England  it  possesses  no  authority,  and  can  only  recommend 
the  adoption  of  its  resolutions  to  its  own  constituents  The 
American  Baptist  form  of  Church  government  is  purely  congre- 


Both  in  England  and  America  there  are  several  small  sects  of 
Baptists,  seceders  from  the  larger  communitiea  The  chief  of 
these  are — 

1.  The  Seventh-day  Baptists,  who  differ  from  the  orthodox 
Baptists  only  in  observing  the  seventh  and  not  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  In  England  they  have  but  two  chapels ;  in  America 
about  fifty,  with  a  population  of  nearly  30,000  beneath  in- 
atmction. 

2.  The  Scotch  Baptists,  who  originated  in  1765.  Their  doc- 
trinal views  are  those  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  from  whom  they 
differ  in  a  more  strict  observance  of  what  they  consider  apostolic 
usages,  such  as  agapse,  or  love-feasts,  a  plurality  of  pastors, 
vaidiing  each  others  feet,  and  great  plainness  of  attire.  In 
England  they  have  but  fifteen  congregations;  nor  are  they 
numerous  in  Scotiand.  In  America,  a  Scotch  Baptist  conununion 
was  formed  in  1812,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  name  they  some- 
times bear ;  they  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the  same  body. 
They  profess  to  reject  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  and 
hold   ''that  everyone  who  believes  what  the  evangelists  and 
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apostles  have  testified  ODaeeming  Jesua  of  Nazareth,  is  a  proper 
subject  for  inmiersion*"    Tbey  are  state  J  to  number  200,1)00. 

3.  The  Free-will  Baptiitikp  wliu  tl^Xa  their  risi^  from  New 
Hampshire,  Americii,  in  1 7S0.  Th«y  appoaj-  to  diffiar  from  the 
evangelical  section  of  the  General  Baptists  in  England  only  upon 
certain   points   of  Church  go?i3mni*^at,     Liktt  that  of  all   tie 


"i  priiiiarily  in  each  congi^v 
uarterly  meetings,  these  to 
Q,  to  a  general  confereno& 
neons;  the  former  heiug  m- 
which  tJiey  belong  and  the 
ouncil.  There  is  an  aiHiiiil 
J  one,  and  th^e  regulate  the 
ir  ecclesiastical  polity  is  pecop 
Boro  nearly  than  Congt^ 


Baptists,  their  gi>veril"**"*  "" 
tion.  These  semi  d 
yearly  meetings,  ant 
Their  minister  are  C 
dained  jointly  by  th 
quarterly  meeting  a€ 
conference,  which  as^ 
affairs  of  the  minintr 
liar,  resembling  that  ^ 
tionalism. 

The  following  account  of  a  religious  service^  attended  aid 
conducted  entirely  by  negri:>es,  will  be  read  with  interest*  It  is 
extracted  from  Sir  Cliarles  Lyell's  **  Second  Visit  to  the  UnitW 
States,"  1849  : — '*  I  attended  aftemo«>o  service  in  a  Baptist 
church  at  Savannah^  in  whiuli  1  found  that  I  was  the  only  ^hite 
man,  the  congregation  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  negroes, 
of  various  shades,  most  of  them  very  dark.  As  soon  as  I  entered 
I  was  shown  to  a  seat  reserved  for  strangers,  near  the  preacber. 
First  the  congregation  all  joined,  both  men  and  women,  very 
liarmonioualy,  in  a  hymn,  most  of  them  having  evidently  good 
ears  for  music,  and  good  voices,  llie  singing  was  followed  by 
prayers,  not  readj  but  delivered  without  notes,  by  an  African 
of  pure  blood,— a  greydieaded,  venerable -looking  man,  with  a 
fine  sonorous  voice.  He,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  their  be^i,  preachers  ;  and  he  conclude*]  witi 
a  sermon,  alm^jst  without  notes,  in  good  style,  and  for  the  moat 
part  in  good  English,  so  much  so  as  to  make  me  doubt  whether 
a  few  ungrarninatical  phrases  in  the  negro  idiom,  might  not  have 
been  purposely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  subject 
home  to  their  familiar  thoughts. 

"  Nothing  in  my  whole  travels  gave  me  a  higher  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  negroes  and  the  actual  progress  which  they  have 
made,  even  in  a  part  of  a  slave  State  where  they  outnumber  the 
whites,  than  this  Baptist  meeting.     To  see  a  body,  of  African 
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rigin,  who  had  joined  one  of  the  denominations  of  Christians, 
ind  built  a  church  for  themselves,  who  had  elected  a  pastor  of 
heir  own  race,  aiid  secured  him  an  annual  salary,  from  whom 
hey  were  listening  to  a  good  sermon,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  below 
he  ayenige  standard  of  the  composition  of  white  ministers, — to 
bear  the  whole  service  respectably,  and  the  singing  admirably, 
performed,  surely  marks  an  astonishing  step  in  civilization." 

From  the  seventh  census  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that 
in  1850  there  were  in  the  Union  8,791  churches-,  affording 
aoconmiodation  for  3,130,000 ;  and  possessing  Church  property 
to  the  amount  of  about  11,000,000  dollars. 


"DEHMENITES.— These  were  a  religious  sect  that  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  their  founder  was  Jacob 
Bebmen,  or  Bohm,  of  Qorlitz,  in  Germany.  Except  his  own 
foBowers,  theologians  of  every  class  have,  till  very  lately,  agi-eed 
to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  Behmen  and  his  doctrines.  He 
was  a  mystic,  and  his  writings  are  obscure,  and  often  to  a  cursory 
iwwier,  perfectly  unintelligible  ;  but  there  is  at  present,  amongst 
metaphysical  writers  of  the  highest  class,  a  disposition  to  treat 
Behmen  with  more  respect  The  author  of  the  very  able  article 
OQ  Metaphysics,  in  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana,"  even 
anigns  him  a  place  beside  Descartes,  as  one  of  the  great  pre- 
Conors  of  the  modem  system  of  philosophy,  and  attributes  his 
obecnrity  to  Behmen*s  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  philosophy  rather  than  to  any  confusion  of  thought,  or  the 
inooherenoe  that  arises  from  an  imperfect  apprehension  in  the 
writer  8  mind  of  that  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  to  others. 
We  are  disposed  to  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  only  we  would 
add,  that  it  seems  to  us  that  Behmen,  no  less  than  the  illustrious 
Descartes,  mistook,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nature  of  true  philo- 
lophy,  both  with  regard  to  its  methods  and  its  objects.  It  is  not 
doiied  that  he  was  a  man  of  piety,  integrity,  and  virtue ;  or  that 
imongst  his  followers  were  numbered  some  wise  and  eminent 
men,  of  his  own  countrymen,  whose  conduct  was  blameless ;  but 
others  are  said  to  have  acted  like  delirious  fanatics ;  and  two  of 
these  were  burnt  at  Moscow,  in  1684,  for  their  heresy. 

Behmen  was  termed  by  his  admirers  the  German  Theosophist 
He  speculated  much  on  the  Divine  nature,  and  upon  the  method 
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in  which  spirits  conimtine  with  one  aQOtheCj  and  God  mih  mm 
His  followers  l>ecanie  mystical,  &nd  wct€,  in  the  tme  §^«e  of  the 
term,  enthusii^^t.s.  They  described  their  inwaid  feeliiifi  in 
unintelligible  tuniks,  and  profc^m<^  to  hold  eenidbla  communioii 
with  invisible  spirits ;  but,  beyond  this,  wc  do  ncit  Icftrn  tliAt 
their  doctrines  were  imtDoral,  Their  opponenti  blaane  tieir 
understandings  nit  her  *^ —  *i-~-  ^^e&  Mofiheim  writes  thus  :— 
"Never  did  there  n  jcuritr  and  confugion  in  the 

writings  of  any  mortal  i«end>le  productions  of  Jacob 

Behmen,  which  exhil  mixture  of  ehetnical  terms, 

crude  visions,  and  m;  Among  other  dreams  fif  a 

disturbed   and    eccent  e   entertaine^i   the   foUowii!| 

chimerical  notion,  *  Th  ^  Grace  operates  by  the  mms 

rules,  and  follows  th$  lodg,  which  the  Divine  Pm- 

vidence  observes  in  tl  >rld ;  and  that  the  minds  of 

men  are  purged  from  and  (^rruptiona  in  the  msm 

way  that  metals  are  punfied  from  their  dross ;'  and  this  laaiim 
was  the  principle  of  his  fire  theology/'  The  tiuth  is,  that  k 
traces  out  a  parallelism  between  the  visible  and  the  spiritual 
world  ;  and  illustratas  God  '&  doings  in  the  latter  from  his  kuowi 
conduct  in  the  former. 

During  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  the  Behmenites  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers^  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  PuriUD 
clergy.     Ricliard  Baxter  describes  them,  in  his  Atitobiograplij, 
as  men  of  greater  meekness  and  more  self-control  than  any  of 
the  other  sectaries.     Their  doctrine,  he  says,  is  to  be  seen  "  b 
Jacob  Behmen's  books,  by  him  that  hath  nothing  else  to  do  thm 
to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  time  to  understand  him  that  was  not 
willing  to  be  easily  understood,  and  to  know  that  his  bombaatk 
words  do  signify  nothing  more  than  before  was  easily  known  by 
common  familiar  terms."     Some  of  the  party  were,  however, 
men  of  education ;  a  Doctor  Pordage  and  his  family  are  men- 
tioned by  Baxter  as  pretending  to  hold  visible  and  sensible  ccm* 
munion  with  arif^^els  ;   whom  they  profeased  sometime^^  to  see, 
and  sometimt's  to  discover  by  the  sense  of  smelL     He  believed 
that  his  house  was  also  molested  by  evil  spirits,  one  of  whicb 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  fiery  dragon.     He  was  formally  accus 
before  the  "  Committee  for  the  trial  of  Scandalous  Ministers"  t 
these  and  similar  absurdities;  he  also  denied  the  doctrine 
Christ's  imputed  righteousness,  dissuaded   from  marriage,  ai 
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taught  and  practised  a  community  of  goods.  The  Behmenites 
of  that  day  professed  to  be  waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  them,  in  order  to  go  forth  as  missionaries  to  reconcile 
and  heal  all  Christian  Churches.  They  believed  that  the  highest 
spiritual  state  consisted  in  communion  with  angels,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  was  rewarded  with  such  visions.  They  were  not  fond 
of  disputation,  for  they  held  that  spiritual  things  were  known  by 
a  higher  light  than  reason,  by  intuition,  or  the  extraordinary 
irradiation  of  the  mind. 

Behmenism  may  be  considered  as  extinct  It  disappeared  as 
reli^on  and  philosophy  were  better  understood ;  the  former 
content  to  base  all  she  knew  upon  the  written  Scriptures,  the 
latter  satisfied  to  proceed  no  longer  upon  theory,  but  by  the 
safer  and  simpler  processes  of  induction.  Yet  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
is  said  to  have  been  a  reader  of  the  works  of  Behmen.  Amongst 
his  papers  aut<^raph  extracts  from  Behmen's  works  are  said  to 
have  been  found ;  and  he  is  even  conjectured  to  have  derived 
some  important  principles  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  German 
mystia  His  works  were  translated  into  English,  not,  however, 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  celebrated  William  Law,  of  Oxford,  in 
1764.  Law  himself  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English 
school  of  mystical  divines :  his  style,  however,  of  writing  is  pure 
and  lucid,  and  it  is  the  more  singular  that  he  should  have  taken 
pleasure  in  deciphering  the  works  of  Behmen.  Baron  Sweden- 
borg  appears  to  have  adopted  many  of  his  mystical  notions,  and 
they  still  exist  among  those  communities  of  which  he  was  the 
founder — ^the  Swedenborgian,  or  New  Jerusalem,  churches  of 
our  own  timea  It  was  no  part  of  Behmen's  intention  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  but  rather  to  instruct  sincere  Christians  in 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  mysteries  of  the  true  faith ;  and  he 
himself  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His 
death  occurred  in  1624. 


"DRETHREN ;  generally  termed  Plymouth  Brethren,  from 
■^  having  first  appeared,  about  the  year  1830,  in  the  town  of 
Plymouth.  By  the  census  of  1850  it  appears  that  they  returned 
132  places  of  worship  in  England  and  Wales ;  of  these,  many 
are  rooms  in  private  houses ;  and  the  influence  which  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  undoubtedly  possess  upon  English  Chris- 
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tianity  is  to  be  ascrit^  lallier  to  their  positioii  in  society,  tber 
zeal  and  earnest iies^^  than  Uk  their  numbers*  Still,  their  prin- 
ciples are  adc^pted  by  a  ooQBidemble  boily  of  our  coutitrymeii  in 
India  and  the  colonies,  aod  we  believe  they  have  made  some 
progress  in  Amerie^i, 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  layiog  before  the  reader  in  a  dmpla 
form  the  principloii  of  *^^  t.-*-i**  it  puts  forth  no  fitandarde  of 
faith,  nor  publishes  a  worship  or  discipline.     It 

professes  to  j>nu:tifie  C  Christianity  waa  taught  by 

our  Lord  and  the  apooi  (Jew  Traitament     It  regaidi 

all  Cliurches  as  either  c  ncticej  or  partial  and  ^xdu- 

sive.      The  tracts,  whicl  I  in  great  numbeiH  by  tli6 

"  Brethren,"  are  either  cal  nature,  or  febey  ocmatl^ 

mainly,  of  attacks  upon  eiod  and  Church  gOTensixianl 

of  other  bodies ;  and  y  great  m^i^ure,  Ivft  to  miu 

their  own  principles  b  I  thorn  points  which  they 

condemn  in  all  existing  ChurcUes,  This  results,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Professing  neither  to  teach  nor 
practise  anything  but  the  religion  of  the  Gosj>el  in  its  primitive 
simplicity  and  purity,  their  aim  is,  naturally,  to  show  that  other 
Christians  are  more  or  less  in  error,  tnj sting  chiefly  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  peculiarities  to  the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament  *' The  main  peculiarity,'*  they  say,  *' which  marks 
the  position  of  those  called  *  Bretliren/  is,  that  they  desire  to 
stand  together  in  heart  riud  in  action  upon  God's  ground  for  the 
union  of  His  people ;  and,  consequently,  in  separation  from  all 
that,  to  their  conscicucei?,  takes  away  this  groimd/'  ("  The 
Brethren,"  by  J.  K.) 

The  Brethren  equally  obje<.*t  to  the  national  Church  and  to  all 
forms  of  dissent.     Of  national  Churches,  one  and  all  of  thetOt 
they  say,  "  that  tlie  opening  of  the  door  to  receive  into  the  meet 
solemn  acts  of  wonship  and  Cliristian  fellowship  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a  countrj*,  is  a  latitudin^man  error."     Dissenters,  on  the 
other  hand,  *^  are  sectiirians,  because  they  close  the  door  on  real 
Christians  who  cannot  utter  the  Shibboleth  of  the  party."     In  m 
word,  the  characteristic  evil  of  the  latter  is,  "  that  they  do  not 
treat  as  Christians  many  who  are  known  to  be  such,  wher» 
the  equally  characteristic  evil  of  the  former  is,  that  they  do  tre 
as  Christians  many  who  are  known  not  to  be  such  at  aU."     Tl 
one  system,  they  affirm,  makes  the  Church  wider,  the  oth 
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rcr  than  Goil*is  limits ;  thus,  in  either  way,  the  proper 
idea  of  the  Church  is  practically  destroyed  :  dissent 
^•fliriukjg  that  it  is  not  one  body,  but  manyj  while 
ikiLtioQ&Listn  virtually  denies  that  this  one  hody  is  the  body  of 
Christ. 

That  which  constitutes  a  Church  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Sfunt.  **  It  is  the  o^raing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Christ's  vicar — the 
maUj  prtsent,  sole,  and  sufficient  sovereign  in  the  Church  during 
0tir  Lord^s  absence^which  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  testimony 
of  *  Brethren,' "  From  this  position  they  draw  two  inferences ; 
fissl*  thftt  it  is  Bot  by  baptism,  whether  infant  or  adult,  nor  by 
tho  r«oeption  of  any  creed,  but  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  any  man  becomes  a  menober  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and*  pomeflmiig  this^  he  is  a  member  of  the  universal  Church, 
not  merely  of  any  particular  section  of  it ;  and  he  is  entitled  to 
ill  the  pri^il^es  of  communion  with  the  CTiurch  Catholic 
throi^hout  the  world.  Beyond  this,  all  testa  are  sectarian,  and 
nnnotid  lo  the  Churches  which  impo^  them,  though  the  Brethren 
io  aoi  deny  that  inasmuch  as  they  contain  amongst  them  those 
who  ani  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
W  Churches  stilh  Secondly^  that  **  the  government  of  tlae 
i  hitrdi  is,  i£  one  may  be  permitted  the  phrase,  the  monajcby  of 
liie  Holy  Ohost/*  He  abides  within  his  CTiurch  and  governs  it. 
All  eedesiastlcal  appointments  are  made  by  Him*  It  is  no 
hmoanlyHlivided  caste,  the  Brethren  contend,  whom  He  employs 
Id  be  th^  narrow  and  exclusive  chaDnel  of  His  blegsingK,  or  else 
\m  w&oM  iraoate  His  own  sovereignty,  '^  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
pkfltftUB  of  a  preacher^  nor  of  a  synod  of  preacherSf  nor  of  a 
I  mgregaljon,  nor  of  a  sect,  nor  of  the  (.!hurch  itself,  much  less  of 
'  lay  worldly  power  which  ordains  a  minister.  It  is  the  Spirit  of 
dividing  to  every  man  severally  aa  He  will/' 
c-se  propositions  contain  the  basis  upon  which  the  Brethren 
Scripture,  they  say,  never  prescribes  a  human  commission 
neoeasary  for  the  Christian  minister.  Doctrine,  not  ordina^ 
i  the  divine  test  of  rejecting  or  receiving  those  who  profess 
[Qiinjjkters  of  (Jlirisfc ;  and  every  Christian  man  who  can  do 
aoi  only  at  Uberty,  but  is  bound  to  preach  the  OospeL 
tpmifale  of  the  ttdents,  in  Matthew  xxv.,  teaches  the  danger 
tlBCtiog  for  other  warmnt  than  the  possession  of  the  necessary 
'and  lo  doubt  the  grace  of  the  master,  or  to  fear  because 
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one  has  not  the  atitheoticRtion  of  thoda  who  presuin] 
claim,  and  trifle  with,  this  right,  is  to  bury  his  talent  in 
earth,  and  to  act  the  part  ty(  the  wickt*d  and  slothful  servant** 
For  the  Lord  of  the  hanre«t  alone  has  the  title  to  send  forth 
labourers.  In  a  word,  aay  they,  the  qm^^tion  is  not  whether  all 
Christians  are  qualified  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but 
whether  those  who  m  "^  d   timy  not   preach  wiihoot 

waiting  for  any  hunw  ire  call ;    and  Scripture*  as 

they  affirm,  decides  th  Thu%  to*>,  they  aigue  fts  to  - 

the  ground  of  Church  i    The  distinctioci  of  people 

and  clergy  they  hold  '  ^ly  a  Jewish  element,  whick 

aftenvards  crept  into  \  wk!  the  Cturch.     The  Chris- 

tian people  are  the  cU  {tfta  of  the  Spirit  are  for  the 

whole  body  of  Christy  tern  for  a  particular  iectaoOi 

but  all  open  to  the  v  and  the  whole  Church  open  , 

to  all."     It  in  Dot  eas^  —      5  iome  of  these  propositions 

with  the  histLirieal  facta  of  the  New  Testament ;  particularly  with 
the  ordaininj^^  (if  eldens  in  ever}"  city  mentione^i  by  St  Paul  to 
Titus.  And  it  is  curious  and  instructive  to  remark  how  closely 
extreme  opinions  approxtmnte.  The  Brethren  escape  the  diffi- 
culty by  throwing  themselves  upon  this  dilemma : — **  If  any  one 
could  give  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was  an  apostolic  delegate, 
his  appointments  of  elders  ought  to  be  respected  ;  if  such  ppfxjf 
be  wanting  they  ought  to  be  disowned.  Apostolic  successioa 
seems  the  only  consistent  plea  in  its  pretensions  as  to  this** 
("  The  Brethren/'  by  W.  K.)  So  that  the  validity  of  ordei^  in 
the  Christian  Church  bangs  on  the  question  of  the  apostahe 
succession  after  all^  by  the  admission  of  the  Brethren, 

These  principles  have  exposed  the  Plymouth  Brethren  to 
frequent  censure.  The  present  bishop  of  Calcutta  has  made 
their  opinions  the  subject  of  refutation  m  one  of  his  charges. 
Dr.  Octavius  Winslow^  in  a  recent  publication,  ''The  Silver 
Trumpet,"  has  the  following  remarks : — "  It  will  not  suflBce  to 
meet  the  designs  of  Christ  in  the  formation  of  Christian  Churchea 
that  there  are  *  gatherings '  of  the  saints  in  small  parties,  itt 
obscure  places,  and  in  irresponsible  forms —without  a  pastor— 
without  an  overseer — without  officers — without  gospel  order- 
without  holy  discipline— without  a  proper,  authorised,  and  con 
stant  oversight  Such  collections  of  believers,  as  substitutes  fo 
distinct  gospel  Churches,  however  spiritual  and  edifying  th( 
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cir  meeting  together  may  be  supposed ,  are  contrary 

iptiires  of  truthj  are  opposed  to  the  New-Testament 

CUrt^ian  Churches,  and  tend  to  throw  contempt  upon 

of  God,  to  shade  the  light,  and  impair  the  holy  influ- 

CbiistiaiLs/' 

ese  charges  they,  of  course,  object ;  and  the  whole  ques- 
'e  more  resiilves  itself  into  tlds  simple  form — What  is  the 
ttun  of  ft  Christian  Church  ?  We  have  only  to  add  that 
ee  held  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren  agree  in  all  essen- 
the  Church  of  England  and  other  Churches  of  the 
Their  worship  is  conducted  in  the  simplest  manner, 
apafty  any  brother  is  competent  to  baptize  or  to 
;'*  that  is,  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
ir,  tliat  all  Christians  are  ministers  of  the  word,  or 
ftj  undervalue  a  Christian  ministry.  W,  K*,  in  answer  to 
n&low,  says,  "  So  far  from  supposing  there  is  no  such  thing 
stiy.  Brethren  hold,  and  have  always  held,  from  Eph.  jy. 
that  CluiHt  cannot  fail  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  a 
jr  AS  long  as  his  body  is  here  below.  Their  printed  books 
da^  their  teachings  in  private  and  in  public,  aiHmi  this  as 
settled  truth  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  charge 
'  ying  the  pennanent  and  Divine  place  of  ministTy 
I  on  earthi  as  it  would  be  to  charge  Charles  the 
ith  deiiying  the  Divine  right  of  kinga  Wherever  it  has 
God  to  raise  up  pastors  after  his  own  heart,  they  gladly, 
illy  own  his  grace,  and  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
worka'  sake/'  We  infer,  that  a  minister  is  received  as 
ben  the  brethren  are  aatisfied  of  his  fitness  for  the  oflRce ; 
:  he  then  obtains  no  other  distinction  or  authority  than 
ft  teacher  or  exhort©?.  Not  claiming  to  be  a  Church, 
ileedi  lejeeting  the  imputation,  ns  they  do  with  consider- 
tnnth,  they  have  no  ecclesiastical  offlcera  They  live  in 
ve  sunplicity ;  and  reject  as  unbecoming  the  luxuries  of 
I  fttmiture;  It  has  been  recently  said  that  they  neither 
lbs  pardon  of  sin,  nor  for  the  presence  and  infiueace  of 
lii»  ftud  carefully  exclude  such  petitions  from  their  hymrus ; 
statement,  which  we  tranecribe  from  a  recent  account  of 
Sects  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  is  extreineJy 
It  is  only  true  m  far  as  this :  the  Bretliren,  regarding 
Ives  m,  io  theological  language^  in  a  state  of  grace,  do  not 
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cosk  for  blessings  they  Have  already  receivad^  but  rather  for  an 
increase  of  the  gifts  of  which  they  have  already  partakea,  id 
this  sense  the  charge  m  f.H|iiivlly  irutt  of  all  earnest  Christiaii^ 
and,  we  may  add,  of  all  Christian  Charchea  The  Plynionllii 
Brethren  in  general  accept  tlutt  iiiUTpretiitioii  of  prophecy  wliidi| 
teaches  us  to  look  for  the  perwnal  coming  of  our  Lon),  and  I 
reign  upon  earth  dii  *  "  '^  itiiuin.  Bwt  these  opiniooii 
not  peculiar  to  thei%  &  t^t  of  feUownhip. 


T)RETHREN  of  T  mr;  also  called  Beghaidsl 

Beguiiis.     jUI  of  this  sect  has  eoHie  do 

us  through  the  repie  their  enemi^  the  eoclesiastia 

^vriters  of  the  BA^mis  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reomTfli 

with  caution.    Thej  the  first  dawn  of  the  Befonavl 

tion,  early  in  the  t«  tary^  in  France  and  Germany^ 

and  were  probably  connected  with  the  Albigen:^3&  ilomaii 
Catholic  historians  describe  them  as  the  worst  of  heretics  ;  and 
Protestants,  without  sufficient  consideration,  have  confirmed  t^ 
charge.  Masht-im  in  particular  (from  whom,  until  very  latd^ 
almost  all  our  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
middle  ages  hiis  been  sought,  for  almo^  a  eentiiry)  speaks  ol 
them  with  abhorrence  ;  and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
there  were  among  them  men  of  exemplary  piety ^  distinguished 
by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  wh<> 
suffered  deathj  in  the  mos^t  dreadful  forms,  with  the  utmoet 
resolution  an<l  constancy.  It  is  certain  that  they  resisted  the 
pope's  authority,  and  denied  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  ChurA 
of  Rome.  They  were  severely  handled  by  the  Inquisition  ;  and 
their  examinations,  as  taken  down  and  published  by  the  inquisL^ 
tors,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  exposition  of  their  textettf 
Three  heavy  charges  are  brought  against  them  :  my bticism,  anti- 
nomiauLsm,  and  sensuality.  We  are  disi^sc^d  to  think  that  rf 
these  indictments  the  first  was  true,  the  second  questionable,  BJoM 
the  third  undoubtedly  fiilse.  Their  mystical  doctrines  were,  iilj 
fact,  little  more  than  a  revival  of  those  ancient  heresies,  or  ratb^ 
follies,  of  the  early  Church,  when  men  attempted  to  engr 
Platonism  upon  Christianity.  They  are  said  to  have  held  t 
all  things  flowed  by  emanation  from  God,  and  were  finallj 
return  to  their  Divine  source  ;  that  rational  souls  were  so  ma 
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poftioiis  of  the  Sopreme  Deity,  and  that  the  universe,  considered 
as  one  great  whole,  was  God ;  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of 
omtemplation,  and  by  caUing  off  his  mind  Ircm  sensible  and 

[  terrestrial  objects,  might  be  united  to  the  Deity  in  an  inexplicable 
Banner,  and  become  one  with  the  Source  and  Parent  of  all 
things ;  and  that  they  who,  by  long  and  assiduous  meditation, 
hi  plunged  themselves,-as  it  were,  into  the  abyss  of  the  Divinity, 
aoquired  a  glorious  and  sublime  liberty,  and  were  delivered,  not 
ooly  from  the  violence  of  sinful  lusts,  but  even  from  the  common 
!•  instincts  of  nature  Similar  notions  have  been  entertained  in 
almost  every  age  by  men  who  have  suddenly  woke  up  to  a  con- 
noosness  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  spiritual  things,  and 
aimed  at  high  attainments  in  religion,  while  they  disclaimed  or 
oieriooked  the  practical  instructions  of  the  New  Testament. 
b  WIS,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  ancient  Gnosticism :  "  Man," 
aid  they,  "  is  only  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Divinity.  Science  comes  solely  from  this  source ;  and  reason 
dkoold  detach  itself,  not  only  from  the  influence  of  the  senses, 
hit  even  from  itself.  The  ascetic,  or  he  who  elevates  himself  to 
Qody  alone  possesses  true  knowledge.  All  is  then  pure  ecstacy." 
Some  of  the  feithers  wrote  in  the  same  strain ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  reappearance  of  this  mysticism  amongst  illiterate 
Germans  in  the  dark  ages.  Like  all  mystical  writers,  they  were 
iften,  and  sometimes  no  doubt  wilfully,  misunderstood  ;  and  tlie 
tont  oonstructioi^  was  put  upon  each  ambiguous  proposition. 
Amalric,  professor  of  logic  and  theology  at  Paris  (whose  bones 
were  dug  up  and  burnt  in  1209),  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
banders  of  the  sect  He  is  charged  with  having  taught  that  the 
diverse  was  God ;  and  that  not  only  the  forms  or  essences  of 
dl  things,  but  their  material  substances,  proceed  from  the  Deity, 
aid  are  again  absorbed  into  the  Source  from  whence  they  came. 
Be  was  charged  with  reviving  the  heresy  of  Alexander  the 
Ipicarean ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Abbe  Henry  and 
ithers,  that  the  errors  of  Amalric  were  of  a  very  different  kind, 
ncfa,  indeed,  as  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  these  opinions. 
He  taught,  says  the  abbe,  "  that  every  Christian  was  obliged  to 
bdieve  himself  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  without  this 
belief  none  could  be  saved."  The  learned  Spanheini  imagines 
that  various  absurd  opinions  were  falsely  imputed  to  him  in  order 

f  to  render  his  memory  odious,  because  he  had  oppased  the  worship 
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of  saints  and  ifnages*  David  of  Dumtit,  aDotfacr  Paiisiaa  pro- 
fessor, expressed,  it  U  s^d,  the  fundamental  proposiUon  of  his 
master,  Amalric,  in  theae  termn ;  **  Ood  js  the  prifDmy  matter  or 
substance  of  all  things;"  for  which  he  was  cbat^^  with  faj^^, 
and  fled  from  FrantM*  in  order  to  t^wipe  the  death  <rf  a  b^ritja 


The  bishops  afisembl^'^ 
works  of  Aristotle,  a 
impious  tenets — tene. 
sidered  harmlesjj  hi\d 
them,  'vvith  views  of 
at  variance  with  those 
The  charge  of  ant 
attending  to   the  se^ 
rather  than  the  mufu 
tise  De  novem  Rupibi 
steps  or  gradations  b^ 


-'  at  Paris^  and  eondeiiinad  tibt 
^nied  ai  the  soQiee  t)t  tbtiia 
Id  probably  have  been  con* 
asaociated,  in  ihime  who  held 
tine,  on  ccrtfidn  other  pm^ 

lUSt  be  proved,  if  at  all,  hf 
iften  extravagant^  asaefdimi^ 
rini^  were  set  forth  in  a  trtfl- 
iocka,  signifying  the  diderent 
I  asoendd  to  Oo4    A  gitAt 


part  of  it  scorns  to  have  been  purely  unintelligible.  Itn  stat^ 
ments  with  respect  to  morals  were  such  as  these : — *'  If  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  commit  sin^  my  will  must  be  the 
same,  and  I  must  not  even  desire  to  abstain  from  sia  This  ifl 
true  contrition.  And  although  a  man,  who  is  united  to  God, 
may  have  committed  a  thousand  mortal  sins^  he  ought  not  to 
wish  that  he  hml  not  committed  them  :  be  should  even  be  ready 
to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  omit  any  one  of  these  mortal 
sins."  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  this  bombast  was  nothing  mcrt 
than  that  mau's  will  ought,  in  everj^hing,  to  resolve  itself  intfl 
the  will  of  God.  The  notion  that,  God  being  the  author  of  m  \ 
it  became  no  longer  sin,  has,  however,  found  its  advocates,  in 
later  times,  even  within  the  Omrch  of  England,  and  is  antino* 
mianism  of  the  worst  kind*  Tlie  inquisition  proceeded  against 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  upon  these  grounds,  and  charged 
them  with  teaching  '*  that  the  sin  of  mao  is  not  sin  if  he  bfi  a 
child  of  God,  because  God  works  in  him,  and  with  him,  what* 
ever  he  does.*'  (Mosheim,  note,  p.  255,  vol  iil)  It  seems  prf 
bable,  on  the  whole,  that  they  misunderstood  the  meaning  < 
St.  Paul — Romans  viiL  2-14 — and  inferred  that  a  Christian  w» 
**  free  from  the  law,"  in  a  sense  never  contemplated  by  th 
apostle. 

The  morals  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  have  bee 
bitterly  assailed.    They  are  said  to  have  treated  with  contem] 
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tho  ordicaiicea  of  religion,  looking  npon  fasting,  prayer,  baptism, 

and  the  Lonl's  Sopperi  as  of  use  only  to  those  whose  piety  was  m 

its  elementaiy  state,  and  of  no  value  to  the  perfect  man^  whom 

long  tneJitation  Lad  raised  above  ail  external  tbitiga,  and  carried 

itifo  tlie  essence  of  the  Deity-     Beyond  this  they  are  charged 

with  the  wililest  fanaticism — going  from  place  to  place  with  an 

fttr  of  lunacy  and  di^^traction ;  refusing  to  labour,  as  an  obstacle 

to  diTOie  contemplation ;  begging  their  bread  with  wild  shouts 

icd  damours.      Tljej  were  accompanied    by  women,    called 

Mters,  Pience  they  were  styled  in  Germany  Schwestriones  J  with 

whom  thiy  are  said  to  have  lived  in  intiraate  familiarity.    They 

tnaiotamedj  that  by  continual  contemplation,  it  was  possible  to 

etmdicale  all  the  inetincts  of  nature,  and  regarded  modesty  as  the 

toketi  oi  inward  corruption.    It  is  Baid  that  they   held   their 

iDeeliiigB  in  &  state  of  nudity,  considering  as  at  a  fatal  distance 

from  the  Deity  all  who  felt  the  carnal  Buggestions  of  natura 

How  far  these  accusations  were  true,  in  any  sense,  it  is  perliaps 

tmpoflsible  to  determine*    We  receive  them  at  the  hands  of 

thf4r  enemies,  who,  having  exhausted  all  the  horrors  of  tho 

ir   Misition  upon  themj  and  extirpated  tbera  from  the  face  of 

Tii.  earth,  may  not  uncharitably  be  supposed  to  have  had  some 

bterest  in  depicting  their  excesses  and  errors  in  dark  colours. 

Ike  early  history  of  the  Quakers  is  disfigured  by  extmvagancea 

iwy  siinilar  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Brethren  of  the 

tree  Spirit  *  yet  we  know  that  in  their  ca^^e  licentiousness  was 

tbhorred.      The   inquisitors  acknowledge  that  the  Beghards, 

though  destitute,  aa  they  affirm,  of  &hame,  were  not  in  general 

chaix^4ible  with  a  breach  of  chastity;  and  they  confess  with 

#cinder  their  patience  in  suffering,  and  their  constancy  beneath 

the  most  frightful  torture,  and  in  the  presence  of  death  itsel£    It 

knot  to  be  questioned  that  great  numbers  of  them  were  men  of 

dacprcr  piety.    These  held  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit,  upon  the 

rtide,  in  the  scriptunil  sense,  as  a  release  from  the  law  as  a 

moms  of  justiRcation  before  God,  not  as  an  e:i^emptioii  from  it 

u  a  rule  of  life ;  but  they  held  themselves  exempt  from  the 

iuti^  of  external  worship,  and  from  the  laws  of  the  Church ; 

ibciog  the  whole  of  rehgioa  in  internal  devotion-     Monastic 

■<ns,  then   had  in  profound   reRpect,  they  treated  ivith 

^'t.     About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century^  they 

led  a  considerable  number  of  monks  in  Suabia  "to  live 

H  2, 
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without  any  rule,  and  to  serre  God  m  the  Iib«*rtj  of  the  S] 
as  the  most  iic<7<  epubl©  aervice  that  could  be  offered  to  God** 
It  seems  highly  pr^^bable  to  ua  that  the  icijmictiaEi  to  live  with- 
out any  rule,  bad  referenoo  chiefly,  if  Dot  eotiXBlj,  to  Qm 
monastic  vov^.  'Jlie  inqtiidtor^  placed  another  interprotrntiOD 
upon  it,  and  ninJiManed  the  Beghards  and  their  oon verts  to  tbo 
flames  for  heresy.  TI  **  *  *  \^  teetintony  of  th«jr  judges, 
with  triumphant  feeli  i  exuNation.    The  ©eet  dis- 

appears towards  the  t  thirteenth    century    under 

dreadful  persecution ;  inthumaMUi  of  the  party  died 

off,  and  the  devout  mi  lca]lod  the  inquisitioD,  ji»itiad 

the  AlbigenseK,  and  d  iBDgUi  with  them. 


T)RETHREN,  Uni  or  MoRATiANa— An  andeBl 

■^  episcopal  Church,  ned  in  Bohemia  and  MoinTia 

about  the  middle  of  the  titleentb  century,  and  traces  up  its  origin 
through  the  Waldenses  to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  without  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  romantic  history  of  this 
Church,  the  touching  simplicity  of  its  character,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  wonderful  success  of  its  missions  amongst  the 
heathen  ;  and,  we  may  add,  its  cordial  recognition  in  times  past 
by  the  Church  of  England  as  a  sister  Church,  entitle  it  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  brief  mention  in  these  pages. 

The  Walde rises  dated  their  origm  from  the  age  of  the  apostles 
(see  Albigenses  and  Waldekses),  assertmg  that  they  derived 
episcopacy  fnmi  them,  in  an  uninterrupted  succession,  through 
the  Paulicians  in  the  East  One  of  their  own  body,  Beinerius 
Sacho,  apostatized,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  in^juisitor  m 
the  Church  of  Rome*  He  became  a  relentless  enemy,  but  hi* 
charges  against  the  Waldenses  rest  entirely  on  their  schism.  He 
admits  the  orthodoxy  of  their  creed  and  the  purity  of  their  liv^ 
"  Among  all  sects  or  religious  parties,  separated  from  the  Romish 
Church,*'  says  this  inquisitor,  *' there  is  not  one  more  dangeroos 
than  the  Leonists  or  Waldensc^s,  for  the  following  reasons :  fint, 
because  this  sect  is  older  than  any  other.  It  existed,  accordiJig 
to  some,  in  the  days  ot  f  ope  ISylvester,  in  the  fourth  centu 
and,  according  to  others,  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostl( 
Secondly,  because  it  is  widely  spread ;  for  there  is  scaioely 
country  into  which  it  has  not  foimd  its  way.    Thirdly,  becatt 
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le  other  sects  create  disgust  by  their  blasphemous  doctrines, 
t  has  a  great  appearance  of  piety,  as  its  members  lead  a 
iteous  life  before  men,  believe  the  truths  concerning  God  and 
ne  things,  and  retain  all  the  articles  of  the  apostolic  faith, 
J  hating  the  Romish  Church  and  clergy."  Waldo,  from  whom 
Waldenses  are  said  to  have  received  their  modem  appella- 
i,  driven  from  Lyons  by  persecution,  took  refuge  in  Bohemia, 
^re  he  laboured  for  twenty  years  with  great  success,  and  died 
.179.  His  followers  in  Bohemia  and  Passau  are  said,  in  1315, 
lave  amounted  to  eighty  thousand ;  and,  a  few  years  after- 
ds,  their  numbers  in  Europe  were  computed  at  eight  hundred 
usand.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  continued  in  heathenism  as 
)  as  the  ninth  century,  when  they  received  the  Gospel  from 
irrillus  and  Methodius,  two  missionaries  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
)f  the  Paulidans,  about  A.D.  860.  But  the  emperor  Otho  the 
Bt  having  conquered  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and 
led  Bohemia  to  the  western  empire,  the  Boman  pontiffs  ex- 
3d  all  their  influence  to  alienate  the  Slavonians  from  the 
iek  Church,  and  subject  them  to  the  papal  see.  A  struggle 
r  commenced  which  continued  above  a  hundred  years,  when 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  confessors  still  continued  firm,  pro- 
ting  against  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  suffering,  from  time  to 
le,  the  severest  persecution.  During  another  century  they 
1  retained  their  independence,  although,  according  to  their 
Q  historians,  they  gradually  lost  much,  both  in  purity  of  doc- 
le  and  simplicity  of  worship.  The  Waldenses  now  made  their 
t  appearance  in  Bohemia,  and  soon  afterwards  was  formed  an 
imate  union  between  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  of  the 
eek  ritual  and  themselves.  Sheltered  by  their  poverty  and 
J  remoteness  of  their  home,  the  united  Moravian,  Bohemian, 
1  Waldensian  Church  now  enjoyed  repose  for  about  two  cen- 
ie&  At  length  the  Reformation  dawned,  and  the  court  of 
«ne,  irritated  by  their  zeal  and  offended  by  their  practices, 
olved  upon  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
in  Churches.  Celibacy  was  enjoined,  the  cup  forbidden  to  the 
ty,  and  the  Latin  language  introduce^  in  the  performance  of 
iblic  worship.  Great  numbers  perished,  with  the  usual  cruel- 
s,  by  the  scaffold  or  the  staka  At  length,  John  Huss  was 
ffnt  at  Constance  in  14}! 5,  and  the  next  year  Jerome  of  Prague 
Ared  the  same  fate.    They  were  the  two  leaders  of  the  Bohe- 
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mian  party.  The  CoundU  of  Coostance  followed  j  il  was  dissolved 
without  any  attempt  iii  conciliation ;  and  two  jeai9  ihIWi  titt 
pope,  Martin  V.  ptibHshed  an  ^dict,  chai^Dg  tlie  Hnaaitei  wA 
"  the  most  damnable  heresies,''  and  invoking  all  ciiril  powefl 
'^  by  the  wo^mds  of  Jesm  and  for  thatr  own  salvation  **  to  aasst 
in  their  extir^iation.  The  Bohemians  roee  in  aims  unclear  ihdt 
renowned  leader  Zisca*  *  "* —  ^~m  which  was  carried  on  for 
thirteen  years*     The  Bohemians  waa  aroused  hf 

the  cold- bloc  Jed  cm  |  it  was  a  war  of  extenatia* 

tion  on  both  sidea    k  ►  the  war  was  raging,  in  1^24, 

and  the  want  of  hia  as  instantly  felt  in  his  ovn 

party.    The  Hussitef  d  divided,  and  formed  two 

parties;  the  CaUxtifi  ^  crup),  consisting  of  men  of 

rank  and  learning,  wc  content  with  the  restitutioa 

of  the  cup  to  the  lai  ion  to  hear  and  read  Ood's 

word,  and  the  eufonx  ter  dlficipline.   The  Ta&oriUi 

went  much  further:  tney  contended  for  the  abolition  of  all 
popish  errors  and  ceremonies,  and  for  a  pure  and  scriptuml 
Church.  Tlieir  name  was  derived  from  a  hill,  which  had  been 
fortified  by  ZLsca,  where  they  performed  divine  worship.  TaboTi 
it  is  said,  signifying  in  the  old  language  of  the  country  a  fortified 
hill.  A  conference  or  council  was  held  at  Basle  in  1431^  to 
which  both  the  Hussite  jwirties  were  invited.  The  Calixtioea 
were  received  back  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  four  articles 
were  agreed  upon*  adled  the  compact^  which,  however,  were  soon 
afterwards  annulled  by  the  pope.  It  conceded  the  free  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God,  but  neutralised  the  concession  with  a  clause 
which  made  the  sanction  of  the  spiritual  authorities^  and  the 
pope  himself  if  appealed  to,  necessary  j  it  left  the  property  of 
the  Church  to  the  management  of  the  clergy ;  and  thia,  said  the 
Calixtines,  afterwards^,  was  the  only  article  which  wfis  faithfully 
complied  with.  The  use  of  the  cup  was  granted  to  the  Bohe- 
mians, but  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  people  should  be 
distinctly  taught,  that  Christ  existed  entire  in  each  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  Taborites  of  course  disdained  these  delusive  con- 
cessions ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Qiurch  of  Rome  now  was  to 
diffuse  discord  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  it  waa  but  tc 
successful  Rokyzan,  the  head  of  the  Calixtines,  and  soon  aftei 
wards  chosen  archbishop  of  Prague  by  the  states  of  the  empin 
prevailed  upon  his  party  to  take  up  arms  against  their  brethren. 
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The  Talxnites  were  completely  defeated,  and  Procopius  their 
leader  fell  in  hatda    They  retired  to  Mount  Tabor,  where  the 
emperor  permitted  them  to  settle,  and  follow  their  own  religious 
opinions.    Bokyzan  himself  impressed,  it  is  said,  with  the  truth 
<d  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Huss,  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
vinced of  the  hoUowness  of  the  compact,  and  irritated  against 
Rome  by  the  pope's  refusal  to  confirm  his  election^  unless  he 
would  consent  to  give  up  the  Bohemian  compact  altogether,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.    He  now  seemed  anxious 
to  promote  a  further  reformation :  by  his  exertions  at  the  diet, 
in  1450,  he  prevailed  on  the  di£ferent  states  of  Poland  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Constantinople  and  solicit  a  reunion  with   the 
Greek  Church ;  but  within  three  years  the  Turks  had  taken  Con- 
stantinople, and  his  scheme  failed.    However,  he  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  Taborites,  from  the  reigning  sovereign,  to  retire 
to  the  lordship  of  Lititz,  on  the  confines  of  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
and  there  to  establish  a  colony  and  regulate  their  own  worship 
and  discipline.   This  first  migration  was  in  1451.    In  1453  many 
dtizens  of  Prague,  some  of  the  nobility,  and  several  learned  men 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  joined  them.    Their  numbers  in- 
creased rapidly.    There  were  amongst  them  several  ministers  of 
the  Calixtine  party,  and  warm  discussions  took  place  as  to  the 
doctrines  they  should  profess.    At  last,  in  1457,  a  conference 
ma  held,  at  which  the  more  pious  Calixtines  were  present,  and 
obtain  constitutions  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  their  union. 
They  now  assumed  the  designation  of  Fratres  legis  Christi,  or 
Ixethren  of  the  law  of  Christ ;  but  as  this  seemed  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  new  monastic  order,  they  laid  it  aside  and  adopted  the  name 
which  they  still  retain,  Unitas  fratrum,  or  the  United  Brethren. 
Three  years  of  peace  followed.     But  the  missionary  character, 
bjr  which  the  Moravians  have  always  been  distinguished,  imme- 
diately displayed  itself.    They  made  many  converts,  and  even 
iarmed  different  congregations,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Calixtines,  now  imited  with  the  Romish  party,  resolved  on 
their  destruction.    They  were  denounced  as  incorrigible  heretics, 
accused  of  sedition,  and  cited  before  the  Consistory  of  Prague. 
The  unprincipled  Bokyzan,  afraid  of  losing  his  own  dignity  in 
the  Church,  withdrew  his  patronage  and  joined  their  persecutors ; 
and  the  reigning  sovereign,  George  Podiebrad,  refused  them  his 
protection^  having  soleomly  sworn  on  his  accession  to  extirpate 
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all  heretics.  A  bitter  persecution  broke  in  all  its  fuiy  on  the 
helpless  Brethren.  All  the  prisons  in  Bohemia,  espemlly  in 
Prague,  were  crowded  with  them ;  they  were  declared  to  have 
forfeited  their  civil  rights ;  their  property  was  confiscated ;  and 
they  were  driven,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  their  homes  in 
lititz,  and  other  towns  and  villages  where  they  had  gained  a 
settlement.  Many  had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  others  were 
quartered  or  burned  alive;  and  many  died  in  prison.  These 
outrages  continued  with  little  abatement  till  the  death  of  die 
king  in  1471.  Rokyzan  died  a  few  days  before  him ;  it  is  said  in 
despair,  and  the  agonies  of  remorse. 

During  this  period,  the  Brethren  had  employed  themselvefl^ 
not  only  in  comforting  each  other,  but,  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  in  perfecting  the  constitution  of  a  Church.  They  even  ven- 
tured to  hold  a  synod  in  a  private  house ;  though  living,  for  the 
most  part,  in  forests  and  under  the  shelter  of  rocks,  only  kindling 
their  fires  at  night  They  say  that  seventy  persons  were  present^ 
including  several  noblemen,  scholars,  and  citizens,  besides  their 
clergy,  and  the  poorer  peasants.  At  this  synod,  which  was  con- 
vened in  the  village  of  Lhota,  in  1467,  two  resolutions  wm 
adopted  which  marked  the  future  character  of  the  infant  Church. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  to  provide  fit  men  for  die 
ministerial  office.  After  much  deliberation,  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  it  was  determined  to  choose  their  future  ministers  by  lot. 
Their  method  of  proceeding  deserves  to  be  recorded,  and  we 
shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  a  Moravian  minister.  "  With  the 
example  of  the  election  of  the  apostle  Matthias  before  them,  who 
was  appointed  by  lot,  they  conceived  they  were  not  acting  con- 
trary te  Scripture  by  adopting  the  same  mode;  and  they  re- 
posed implicit  confidence  in  the  Lord,  who  alone  hath  the  dispowl 
of  the  lot,  that  in  a  case  of  such  emergency  as  the  present,  whidi 
involved  such  important  consequences  to  their  whole  Church,  \a 
would  counsel  them  according  to  his  will.  They  first  nominated 
twenty  men,  from  among  whom  nine  were  chosen,  being  in  their 
opinion  duly  qualified  for  the  office  of  the  ministry.  Of  tlffl 
number  they  determined  that  three  should  be  appointed  by  lot 
for  the  ministerial  office.  They  prepared  twelve  slips  of  paper; 
on  three  they  wrote  est,  this  is  the  man,  and  left  the  otben 
blank ;  all  the  twelve  slips  of  paper  were  then  rolled  up,  pot 
into  a  small  vase  and  mixed  together.    After  this  they  repei^ 
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their  supplications  to  the  Lord,  entreating  Him  to  so  overrule 

bheir  present  proceedings  that  the  affirmative  lot  might  be 

ipened  by  such  only  of  the  nine  men  previously  nominated,  as 

Be  himself  designed  to  appoint  to  the  ministry ;  or,  if  none  of 

die  present  candidates  were  approved  of  by  Hirrij  he  would 

suise  each  of  them  to  receive  a  blank  or  negative  lot.     On 

opening  the  papers  it  was  found  that  the  three  inscribed  with  est 

bad  been  received  by  Matthias  of  Kunewalde,  Thomas  of  Pres- 

dielauz,  and  Elias  of  Ereschenow.    The  whole  assembly  now 

joined  in  a  solemn  act  of  thanksgiving,  joyfully  receiving  these 

diree  men  as  pastors  and  teachers,  and  promising  them  obedience. 

The  ceremony  was  closed  with  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 

Sopper."    {Holmes's  History  of  tlie  United  Brethren,  vol.  i. 

pi  51.)    The  Church  of  the  Brethren  still  adhere  to  the  decision 

by  lot.    Their  most  important  determinations  are  taken  in  this 

flianner,  and  they  are,  we  believe,  the  only  Church,  or  religious 

eommunity,  that  does  so.    It  is,  however,  a  fundamental  principle 

in  their  constitution,  that  the  lot  ought  not  to  be  used  in  any  of 

fhe  following  cases : — 1.  When  the  subject  is  clearly  decided  in 

Holy  Writ     2.  When  the  will  of  God  is  distinctly  marked  out 

by  Divine  Providence.    3.  When  the  point  in  question  is  already 

determined  by  a  fixed  rule  in  the  Church.     Its  use  therefore  is 

restricted  to  those  cases  on  which  no  decisive  judgment  can  be 

tDrmed  by  any  of  these  rules.     Instances  of  this  kind  are  con- 

rtmtly  recurring  in  its  government ;  such  as  the  appointment  of 

liishops,  the  choice  of  new  settlements,  or  the  establishment  of 

sew  missions.     The  right  of  using  the  lot,  again,  is  limited  to 

fliose  who  bear  office  in  the  Church ;  no  bishop  or  minister  may 

»  it  privately ;  and  before  any  question  is  submitted  to  its 

decision  the  arguments  on  both  sides  must  be  fully  discussed, 

aid  the  members  of  the  conference  must,  all  of  them,  agree  on 

4e  propriety  of  using  it,  and  of  acting  in  strict  conformity  to  its 

dedsion.     But  it  is  never  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  con- 

j  ttentious  conviction  of  an  individual  to  the  contrary.     If,  for 

iMtanoe,  a  person  be  appointed  to  an  office  by  lot,  it  is  still 

left  to  his  own  judgment  whether  to  accept  or  decline  the  ap- 

fQiutment.     The  lot  is  not  absolute;  it  determines  only  that 

tke  vacant  office  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  offered  to  such 

•  one  rather  than  another.   And  it  is  further  to  be  remembered 

^  the  Brethren  do  not  attach  any  infallibility  to  its  use ;  nor 
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r  own;  yet^tiiy 
:i<iuii  with  tksr 

b^  &  majority  of 


do  they  consi^r  n 

Church  at  lar^'*  ;  lii/r 

sav,  it  is  a  £a^  :  well  kiKrwii  to  aQ  wbo  u 

hidtorr  that  £u]un^  IB  tiior  pliiM  of 

frequent  siuo^^  thb  madft  of 

adopted,  thau   wL^n  tbo 

vote^    The  Brethren  wmmmM  ran  k  m^GBpk  w  m  idigUHis  act    (Sa& 

Lordz,  in  hi-  i?^li<o  i  HloltJ  J^rolrviVk) 

Tlie  second  point  d  Synod  of  Iiiot&  wis  that  of 

episcopal   orders.     Tl  \  Inl  ht/m  cboiOlL  by  Ilii; 

should  they  be  onli  They  bad  alraidy  reeet?id 

orders  from  the  C«lix  i  preobyiin.     Could  they  m 

this  capacity    rdaiu  o  vido  for  ft  itiooemoa  in  Un 

Church  7    In  i»hott,  m  Iqfil  the  preri>yterwi  or  efH^ 

copal  forms  of  goven  iodrod  yoon  Bftinratd%  tl^ 

same  di£5culties  beset  o  of  the  Reformation ;  indi 

with  the  exceptioo  of  uie  i./]iiiroD  i>f  EnglaiKl,  they  nuule  tbdr 
decision  in  favour  of  a  preshjterian  discipline*    The  ilora^ians 
determined,   in   the  first   place,   that    pnesbyterian    ordiuatioa 
would  not  hav~e  been  inconmstent  with  apostoHc   practice,  as 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  with  the  usage  of  tte 
primitive  Chrirch  as  pro\ed  frcjm  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers 
But  for  many  ages  no  ordinances  had  been  deemed  valid^  or  liad 
indeed  been  practised,  except  ept£CO[^,    They  foresaw  that  their 
ministry  woidd  be  discrt^dited  unless  it  were  placed  on  the  eamo 
footing  as  that  of  other  Churdies ;  and  they  highly  reverenced 
the  episcopal  oflSce^  in  spite  of  all  the  corruptions  with  whidi 
they  had  seen  it  associated.     They  resolved  upon  episcopaej; 
and  now  another  difficulty  presented  itself*     Where  oodd  ihey 
look  for  episcopal  ordination  I   There  could,  in  effect,  be  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject.     The  great  communions  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  considered  them  heretid 
The  Waldenses,  their  ancient  friends,  might  possibly  ag^  be- 
friend them ;  and  they  traced  the  succession  of  their  own  bishops 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles.   They  dwelt  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Austria,  where  they  had  sevenJ  Churches^  under  Stephea 
the  Waldensian  bishop.   To  him  then  three  presbyters  were  sen 
They  informed   him  of  the  object  of  their  visit,  related  tho 
transactions  of  the   synod,  and   described  the   unity  of   the 
Brethren.    He  received  them  with  the  most  cordial  joy,  and  in 
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nm  related  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Waldenses, 
dned  their  constitution,  and  especially  the  succession  of  their 
»p&  Assisted  by  another  bishop,  he  then  ordained  the  three 
>yterSy  bishops  of  the  Brethren's  Church.  Melchior  Brada- 
is  the  only  one  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
he  other  two,  one  had  previously  exercised  his  ministry 
ig  the  Waldenses,  and  the  other  in  the  Romish  Church. 
lother  synod  was  immediately  convened,  when  the  newly 
Kxated  bishops  ordained  the  three  persons  who  had  been 
dy  designated  by  lot,  presbyters  of  the  Brethren's  Church. 
of  them,  before  the  dose  of  the  synod,  was  consecrated 
ipi  Ten  co-bishops  were  soon  afterwards  appointed ;  elected 
rarse  from  the  presbyters.  Thus  it  appears  that,  inde- 
ent  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  an  apostolic 
opal  succession  has  been  retained,  and  exists  in  our  time^, 
igst  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Nor  has  its  apostolicity  been 
tioned  by  those  who  have  placed  the  highest  value  on 
opal  order&  John  Wesley,  a  century  ago,  sought  episcopal 
rs  at  the  hands  of  a  Moravian  bishop.  Thirty  years  afterwards 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
flated a  similar  step,  though  circumstances  did  not  require 
i  to  carry  it  into  effect^  and  they  obtained  orders  from 
betL  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  form  a  union  with  the 
lenses.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the  timidity  of  some 
e  Waldenses,  who  were  unwilling  to  share  the  persecution  to 
h  the  Moravians  were  exposed ;  and  by  a  fiercer  persecution 
h  soon  raged  (in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  projected 
n  being  made  public)  against  themselves,  their  last  sur- 
g  bishop,  Stephen,  being  burnt  alive.  The  Waldenses 
dispersed,  and  the  name  was  lost ;  great  numbers  joined 
Thurch  of  the  Brethren ;  more  particularly  at  Lititz  and  at 
eck  in  Moravia.  Thus  the  ancient  Waldenses  were  in  fact 
porated  with  the  Moravians. 

lirty  years  followed,  of  alternate  persecution  and  repose. 
Brethren  were  banished  from  Moravia,  but  they  were 
y  received  in  Hungary  and  Molda\da  by  the  Hospodar 
len.  Under  their  heaviest  aflflictions,  their  energy  never 
I  them.  About  the  year  1470,  they  published,  in  the 
mian  language,  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible — Wickliflfe's 
ited,   the  first  translation  upon  record  into  any  of  the 
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European  tongues.  It  passed  through  several  editions  raindlj; 
and  they  soon  after  established  three  printing  offices — at  Prague 
and  Buntzlau,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Bralitz,  in  Moravia,  whidt 
for  some  time  v/ere  solely  occupied  in  printing  Bohemian  BiUei 
Their  eager  spirit  of  activity  induced  them,  in  1474,  to  send 
deputies  throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  Christendom,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  there  anywhere  existed  Christian  congregi- 
tions  like  themselves,  with  whom  they  might  unite.  Thej 
travelled  through  Greece  and  Dalmatia,  visited  Constantinqib 
and  Thrace,  and  several  provinces  of  Bussia  and  Sclavonia^  aod 
penetrated  into  l^ypt  and  Palestine.  After  an  absence  of  some 
years  they  returned  with  melancholy  tidings ;  nominal  Chm- 
tendom  was  everywhere  sunk  into  vice  and  superstition.  Li 
1489  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Italy  and  France  in  searcK  of 
the  Waldenses,  but  these  too  had  di^ppeared ;  they  had  fooii^ 
they  said,  and  they  had  witnessed  the  burning  of,  some  noUe 
individvxilSy  confessors  for  the  truth ;  but  they  nowhere  foond 
a  Churchy  in  which  they  could  unite.  It  was  the  dark  ni^ 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Beformation,  and  they  stood 
alone,  and  apparently  they  too  were  ready  to  expire  amidst  di0 
general  gloom. 

In  1517,  the  intrepid  Martin  Luther  opened  his  vigoiotf 
assault  upon  the  Church  of  Boma  It  was  not  long  before  the 
tidings  reached  the  Brethren  of  Moravia;  and  in  1522  tbey 
deputed  John  Heme  and  Michael  Weiss  to  visit  the  G^mtt 
reformer,  to  present  him  with  the  sincere  gratulations  of  their 
whole  body,  to  express  the  cordial  interest  they  took  in  Bi 
labours,  and  the  lively  joy  they  felt  at  the  success  with  whidiik 
had  pleased  God  to  crown  his  exertions  and  to  give  him  i 
faithful  account  of  their  doctrine  and  constitution.  Lotfaer 
received  them  cordially.  They  were  anxious  at  once  to  uiiito 
with  him ;  but  before  they  could  do  so,  it  was  necessary,  thef 
told  him,  that  he  should  establish  a  wholesome  disciplina  Lnthc: 
replied,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come :  "  We  have  not  J*; 
arrived  at  that  state  in  which  we  are  able  to  establish,  amoDpi: 
us,  those  rules  for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  maintenaM 
of  holy  conduct,  which  we  are  informed  exist  amongst  you :  iril 
us  things  are  in  an  unripe  state  and  proceed  but  slowly."  B 
the  Brethren  were  impatient,  and  two  years  afterwards  they  eei 
a  second  deputation,  urging  the  necessity  of  discipline,  and  on 
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ig  of  the  tardy  manner  in  which  the  suhject  was  pursued. 
*  was  displeased,  publicly  blamed  some  part  of  the 
en's  discipline,  and  for  a  time  their  intercourse  ceased. 
ruth  was,  that  the  Brethren  had  begun  to  lose  their 
srs,  many  of  whom  attached  themselves  to  the  Lutheran 
lies,  where  the  same  doctrines  were  taught  while  an  easier 
ine  was  enforced.  To  prevent  a  complete  rupture,  and  as 
fveasion  of  their  good-will,  the  Brethren,  in  1532,  trans- 
to  Luther  a  copy  of  their  Confession  of  Faith.  It  agreed 
ntiaUy  with  the  great  German  Confession,  soon  afterwards 
lied  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  is  now  the 
rd  of  faith  in  the  Moravian  Church.  Luther  was  so 
pleased  with  the  Confession  that  he  printed  it  at  Wittem- 
rith  a  preface,  in  which  he  declares  that  his  suspicions 
t  the  Brethren  had  vanished.  "Among  them  I  have 
what  I  deem  a  great  wonder,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met 
1  the  whole  extent  of  popedom.  The  Brethren,  commonly 
Picards,  setting  aside  all  human  tradition,  exercise  them- 
day  and  night  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  and  though  they 
t  as  great  proficients  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  some  others, 
ley  are  well  skilled  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  made 
ence  of  its  doctrines,  and  teach  them  with  clearness  and 
cy.  I  therefore  hope  all  Christians  will  love  and  esteem 
'  Similar  testimonies  in  their  favour  were  given  by  most 
Protestant  leaders ;  by  Melancthon,  Martin  Bucer,  Fabi- 
apito,  and  John  Calvin.  Thirty  years  of  repose  followed ; 
1546,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  took  up  arms  against  the 
tants  of  the  German  empire.  The  Bohemian  nation  re- 
to  fight  against  the  elector  of  Saxony,  whom  they  regarded 
protector  of  the  Reformation,  were  declared  rebels ;  and 
mperor  s  vengeance  fell  heavily  upon  the  Brethren,  to 
influence  the  reluctance  of  the  Bohemians  was  ascribed, 
property  was  confiscated,  their  nobles  outlawed  or  im- 
ed,  their  senior  bishop,  John  Augusta,  three  times  racked 
oourged  repeatedly.  A  numerous  body  emigrated  into 
a,  where  they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  first,  but  after 
the  clergy  of  the  Reformed  Church  were  jealous  of  their 
ine,  and  most  of  them  returned  into  Poland ;  but  from 
»riod  they  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  sur- 
ing  German  states.    About  this  time  they  made  several 
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ineffectual  attcinptfi  to  unite  tberoaeiTc^  with  Ibe  Lathemii  mi 
the  Reformed  Churches  (the  former  of  wh^m  adopi  tbe  Hdretic 
Confession,  the  latter  that  of  Aug^lmig);  boi  tbe  peculiari* 
ties  of  their  rigid  discipline,  and  other  OtmH^ 
the  design.  At  length,  in  U70,  by  ft  €(mi«n«w,  or 
termed  the  Com}XLci  of  Sendimir^  tbo  Polish  Chm^^  rflj 
the  three  Coofessio™  «*Si-A  Tiia  ojuon^  boworor,  did  not 
materially    benefit  i    OttiTcJj  ;    what    it    gained 

in   numbers    it   lost  id   in  Poland    almost  ceasrf 

to  have  a  sieparate  «  Moravia,  the  Br(>threii  iijad* 

use  of  an  interval  tcore  m  new  translation  of  thi 

Scriptures    into   thft  u^tttgtii  Mid   in   ttiising  tie 

standard  of  ttlucad  irir  young  men,     Thrir  lli^ 

torians  descril»e  tlien  mng  great  influence^     At  one 

of  their  assembliea,  *©%  there  were  preitent  Re¥EB' 

teen  grandees,  and  o*  i  forty -six  nobles,  of  Bohemia 

In  1609,  the  free  exercii^  oi  tiicir  religion  was  secured  U*  tiiem 
by  imperial  letters  patent;  they  were  admitted  into  the  con- 
sistory of  Pnigue,  and  one  of  their  bishops  was  appointed  pre- 
sident ;  "  but,"  says  their  honest  historian,  '*  they  loet  much  of 
the  vitality  of  religion,  and  of  their  former  energetic  piety ;  and 
some  were  even  led  into  sinful  deviations  from  the  principles  of 
the  Bible/'     But  a  wholesome  persecution  once  more  aroused 
them.     The  Romish  party  resolved  to  enforce  the  edicts  of  thi 
Council  of  Trent  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.   The  Thirty  Yean' 
War  broke  out ;  the  Protestants  were  defeated  in  a  disastrous 
battle  at  Prague,  in  1620,  and  their  cause  was  almost  lost    The 
vengeance  of  the  conquerors  fell  heavily  on  the  Momvians,  and 
twenty-seven   were    beheaded  at   Prague  on   one   day ;    their 
churches  were  destroyed,  and  their  minisierB  slain,  entiled,  or 
imprisoned.     In  1627,  all  the  Protestant  nobles  were  banisbedi 
and  when  peace  was  finally  concluded,  in  1648,  the  Protestant 
powers  abandoned  their  brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  tki 
rage  of  Austria.     Their  schools  and  churches  were  closed,  thrif 
Bibles  and  religious  books  burned  beneath  the  gallo^^    Thei 
venerable  bishop  Comeoius  fled   to  Frankfort,  and  thence  t| 
Amsterdam  ;    here   he  published  a  history  of  the   Brethi 
Church,  in  Latin,  in  1649.     It  is  dedicated,  with  affectio] 
respect,  to  the  Church  of  England.     "  Should  it  please  Q( 
he  says,  "  at  a  future  period,  to  educe  good  firom  our  prei 
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ioBB,  and,  aooordixig  to  his  promise,  make  Christendom, 
having  reoeiyed  wholesome  correction,  instrumental  in  pro- 
ing  the  Gospel  among  other  nations ;  and  doing  with  us,  as 
i  to  the  Jews,  cause  our  fall  to  be  the  riches  of  the  world, 
»ur  diminishing  the  riches  of  the  Qentiles ;  we,  in  that  case, 
lend  to  you  (the  English  Church)  our  beloved  mother,  the 
iren's  Church  that  you  may  take  care  of  her,  whatever  it 
please  Ood  to  do,  whether  to  restore  her  in  her  native  land, 
ben  deceased  there,  revive  her  elsewhera"  His  pious  hope 
lOt  to  be  disappointed ;  the  Moravian  Church  has  found  in 
days  a  loving  sister  in  the  Church  of  England.  Comenius 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  of  which  nearly  forty-four  had 
spent  in  banishment ;  but  not  until  (intent  on  preserving  his 
cfa  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  prevent  the  total  extinction  of 
ipacy  amongst  the  Brethren)  he  had  ordained  two  bishops. 
election  fell  on  Nicholas  Gertichius  and  Paul  Jablousky ; 
ormer  being  appointed  for  the  congregations  in  Poland, 
atter  for  the  scattered  members  of  the  Church  who 
t  still  be  found  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But  Jablousky 
-  before  Comenius,  his  son  Daniel  Emestus  Jablousky, 
sin  in  ordinary  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  was  ordained  his 
aor  in  1669,  and  through  him  episcopal  orders  were  con- 
[  to  the  later,  or  renewed,  Church  of  the  Brethren.  At 
it,  their  Church  was  almost  extinguished,  and  at  the 
ning  of  the  last  century  the  very  name  of  the  Moravian 
ren  was  almost  lost,  and  Moravia  and  Bohemia  were 
•  the  papal  yoke.  A  few  of  the  Brethren  still  lingered  in 
d ;  and,  in  1712,  a  synod  was  even  held,  in  which  Daniel 
usky  ordained  two  bishops.  England,  perhaps,  was  the 
x>imtiy  in  which  any  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  outiaws  of 
na. 

ne  Polish  deputies  arrived  in  London,  in  the  year  1715, 
**  a  humble  petition  from  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Re- 
d  Episcopal  Churches  first  settled  in  Bohemia,  and  since 
I,  by  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies,  to  retire  into  Great 
d  and  Polish  Prussia."  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
sted  in  their  mission,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
bishop,  Jablousky,  whose  answer  was  so  satisfactory  that 
d  no  further  hesitation.  A  brief  was  obtained  in  the  usual 
upon  a  representation  made  to  his  majesty  by  Dr.  William 
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Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  antl  Dr.  John  RobtD^io,  bishop 

of  London,  and  ci.illections  wt*m  made  throughout  the  kiBgdom 
on  their  behalf.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  modem  Mora- 
\aan  Church  may  he  said  to  havt)  renewed  it«  life,  A  few  of 
the  Brethren  rvbid^^d  still  at  Fulneck,  iu  Bohemia,  and  savi^ 
remarkable  men  appeared  amongst  Uitnn  ;  one  of  thc^se  waa 
Christian  David,  a  ma&  of  humble  birth,  but  of  a  courageo^ 
spirit,  great  piety,  and  eiice-     He  had  been  brwl  up 

a  zealous  Roman  Cati  now  the  apoatle  of  a  failed 

Church.     He    soon  p:  ro  brethren,  the  Neissers,  ta 

join  his  great  enterpd  oun tested  severe  persecution 

for  some  years :  at  lai  with  Count  Zinzendorf^  thf 

owner  of  a  largo  estii  d»  for  themselres  and  tbeir 

associates,  a  hoinu  at  the  title  of  his  patrinionj. 

The  offer  was  grateft  aad^  in  the  year  17£^r^ 

Moravian  Church  wa  y,  and  located  at  Hemihut 

This  is  still  one  of  the  chiei  seiuements  of  the  Moravians ;  Mil 
from  this  period  they  have  enjoyed  comparative  repoee. 

But  activity,  not  rest,  was  their  natural  condition.    Tliey  were 
no  sooner  in  |>ossessioii  of  a  quiet  home  than  they  thirsted  for 
new  enterprit?<\     Tlieir  high  ambition  was  to  carry  salvation  into 
heathen  land?i.     In  1728,  Zinzendorf,  who  was  admitted  into  the 
ministry  and  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  and  his  companions, 
had  visited  mo.st  of  the  nations  of  northern  Europe, — England, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Russia,— 
with  a  view  to  the  revival  of  religion  amongst  their  own  people, 
now  widely  dispersed,  as  well  as  to  impart  itistniction  to  otheis  u 
opportunity  might  offer.    In  the  same  year  they  first  entertained 
the   project  of  converting  Greenlanders  and  negro  alaves.    la 
1734-,  three  Moravian  Brethren  penetrated  into  Lapland ;  they 
found  that  the  Swetlish  government  had  already  made  provisioa 
for  the  religious   instruction   of  the  natives,  and  returned  to 
Archangel.     About  the  same  time  Count  Zinzendorf,  being  at 
Copenhagen  at  the  coronation  of  ChnKtijin  VI.,   his  ser\'aiitft 
became  acquainted  with  a  pious  negro,  named  Anthony.     This 
man  visited  Herrahut,  and  his  presence,  and  hia  stories  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  negroes,  fanned  the  missionary  ze 
of  the  infant  colonists.     Two  young  men,  whose  names  deserve 
lasting  memorial,  offered  themselves  for  the  service.     Leonai 
Dober  and  Thomas  Leupold  declared  that  they  were  ready  n 
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nly  to  sacrifice  life,  but,  if  necessary,  to  sell  themselves  for 
laves,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  plantations  and  evangelize 
he  negroes.  The  Church,  however,  while  it  respected  their 
rell-meant  zeal,  disapproved  of  the  enterprise,  regarding  it  as,  on 
lie  whole,  unreasonabla  For  a  whole  year  this  opposition  was 
xmtinued ;  at  length,  at  Zinzendorf  s  suggestion,  the  decision 
iras  made  by  lot ;  and  it  was  determined  to  undertake  the 
nisBion.  Two  other  young  men  now  offered  themselves  as  mis- 
sionaries to  Greenland ;  again  a  year  s  delay  interposed  ;  at 
length  they  set  out  in  January,  1733.  "  There  was  no  need," 
Bi;8  one  of  them,  "  of  much  time  for  our  equipment ;  the  con- 
gregation consisted  chiefly  of  poor  exiles,  who  had  not  much  to 
pre  us,  and  we  ourselves  had  nothing  but  the  clothes  upon  our 
bicka"  Arrived  at  Copenhagen,  they  applied  to  the  Danish 
pnremment,  but  their  mission  seemed  romantic.  There  wa,s 
ibBady  a  colony  in  Greenland,  but  it  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
ud  likely  to  be  abandoned.  Still  they  pressed  their  suit,  espe* 
iafly  when  they  learned  that  the  king  was  about  to  despatch  a 
Up  once  more  to  the  Greenland  colony.  "  But  how,"  said  the 
oid-chamberiain  Plesse,  '*  do  you  mean  to  live  in  Greenland  ?" 
'We  intend  to  build  a  house,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  upon 
he  produce."  "  But,"  he  rejoined,  "  there  is  no  wood  in  Green- 
ind."  **Then,"  said  they,  "we  will  dig  into  the  earth,  and 
)dge  there."  Struck  with  their  energy,  he  presented  them  with 
fty  dollars  to  purchase  wood ;  and  with  this,  and  a  few  other 
imtributions,  they  purchased  some  building  materials,  imple- 
lents  of  husbandry,  and  articles  for  household  use,  and  sailed 
Tth  light  hearts  for  Greenland.  Within  ten  years  the  Mora- 
ians  had  sent  forth  missionaries  to  Greenland,  to  St.  Thomas,  to 
t  Croix,  Surinam,  Berbice,  to  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
» the  N^roes  of  South  Carolina,  to  Lapland,  Tartary,  Guinea, 
I  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
Nyther-church  at  Hermhut  consisted  at  this  time  of  about  six 
midred  persons. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of  the  English  Metho- 
mjL  sailed  to  Georgia,  in  1736,  in  company  with  Davi<l 
itfichman,  a* Moravian  bishop,  and  twenty-six  Germans  of  the 
me  communion.  John  Wesley  gives,  in  his  Journal,  a  touching 
count  of  them.  He  says: — "  I  had  long  before  observed  the 
tax,  j^riousness  of  their  behaviour.  Of  humility  they  have 
VOL   L  I 
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given  continiial  proof  by  performing  those  servile  offices  for  the 
other  passengers  which  none  of  the  English  would  ondatake, 
and  for  which  they  would  receive  no  pay,  saying  it  was  good  for 
their  proud  hearts,  and  their  loving  Saviour  had  done  more  fix 
them.     And  every  day  had  given  them  occasion  of  showing  » 
meekness  which  no  injury  could  move.     If  they  were  stnick, 
pushed,  or  thrown  down,  they  rose  again,  and  walked  away,  bot 
nt)  complaint  was  found  in  their  moutha     There  was  now  an 
opportunity  for  trying  whether  they  were  delivered  from  the 
spirit  of  fear,  as  well  as  from  that  of  pride,  anger,  and  revenge. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Psalm,  with  which  their  service  began,  the 
sea  broke  over,  split  the  mainsail  in  pieces,  covered  the  Aif, 
and   poured  in  between  the  decks,  as  if  the  great  deep  had 
already  swallowed  us  up.     A  terrible  screaming  began  amcfflg 
the  EnglisL     The  Germans  calmly  sang  on.     I  asked  one  d 
them  afterwards,  *Were  you  not  afraid?'      He  answered,  *I 
thank  God,  no.'     1  asked,   '  But  were  not  your  women  and 
children   afraid  ?'      He  replied  mildly,   *  No,  our  women  and 
children  are  not  afraid  to  die !'  "     Wesley  took  up  his  abode 
with  them  for  a  time  at  Savannah,  where  he  witnessed  their 
mode  of  proceeding  in  their  election  and  ordination  of  a  biahqi- 
"  It  carried  me  back,"  he  says,  "  to  those  primitive  times  when 
form  and  state  were  not ;  but  Paul  the  tent-maker  and  Peter 
the  fisherman  presided ;  yet  '  with  demonstration  of  the  Sfoi 
and  with  power.'  " 

Yet  this  simple-minded  people  lay  for  some  years  beneath  the 
suspicion,  if  not  the  hatred,  of  the  greater  part  of  Proteetaot 
Christendom.     And,  it  must  be  confessed  (indeed,  it  is  candidly 
admitted  by  their  apologists,  with  a  simplicity  greatly  to  theff 
honour),  that  they  themselves,  by  the  indiscretion  of  their  laa-  i 
guage,  had  given  more   than  a  pretext  for  the  charges  irith 
which  they  were  assailed.      It  is  acknowledged  tbal^  at  one 
period,  particularly  from   IT^*?  to   1753,  great  extravaganeai 
made  their  appearance  among  some  of  the  congregati(»i8  A/j 
Germany.     Count  Zinzendorf  set  the  example  by  making  use  of 
allusions  relative  to  the  believer's  love  to  the  Bedeemer,  of  which 
we  speak  gently  in  sajdng  that  they  were  extremely  foolish,  ani 
to  pure  minds,  disgusting.     Others  followed  his  examjde,  aail . 
carried  it,  of  course,  to  a  worse  excess.      In  their  diBcoiinH% 
hymns,  and  other  writings,  they  en^loyed  the  strangest  expei- 
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ions,  and  the  wildest  allusions  in  speaking  of  the  love  of  Christ 
x>  his  people,  and  of  their  communion  with  him.  Dr.  M'Lean, 
he  English  translator  of  Mosheim,  has  charged  the  Moravians, 
apon  these  grounds,  with  gross  immorality ;  and  the  accusation 
is  sustained  by  what  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  Zinzendorf  \s 
writings.  Dr.  Haweis,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  "  after  near  forty  years' 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren,"  says,  in  answer,  that  ''the 
charge  is  impure  and  malignant  I  am  informed,"  he  adds, 
"thai  it  would  have  been  removed,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
iDJustice,  by  the  editor ;  but  a  copy  being  shown  to  Dr.  War- 
borton,  the  author  of '  The  Divine  Legation,'  the  bishop  engaged 
him  to  let  it  stand ;  and  there  it  remains,  a  monument  of  the 
bitterness,  the  bigotry  and  falsehood,  of  these  accusers  of  the 
Brethren."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  admitted  that  a  species 
of  wild  fanaticism  existed,  and  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  making  shipwreck.  The  error  into 
which  they  fell  was  one  which  has  often  beset  earnest  Christians, 
and  from  which  the  Church  has  suflFered  reproach,  even  from  the 
first  ages.  The  delight  which  they  took  in  speaking  of  the 
safferings  of  Christ  by  degrees  degenerated  into  fanciful  alle- 
gories, their  style  lost  its  simplicity  and  became  turgid  and 
diildish,  abounding  in  playftil  allusions  to  Christ  as  the  Lamb 
aad  the  Bridegroom,  and  to  the  Church  as  the  Bride.  In 
describing  the  spiritual  relation  between  Christ  and  his  Church, 
the  Oriental  imagery  of  the  Canticles  was  preferred  to  the  siip- 
jJidty  of  the  New  Testament.  The  hearers  were  kept  in  a  state 
<rf  constant  excitement  It  seemed  to  promise  a  certain  joyous 
perfection,  representing  believers  as  innocent,  playful  children, 
who  might  be  quite  at  ease  amidst  the  trials  and  difficulties,  and 
even  the  temptations  of  life.  Many  of  the  wiser  members  of  the 
Church  vrithdrew ;  others  bitterly  lamented  the  evil  which  they 
deemed  incurable;  not  foreseeing  how  speedily  the  storm  of 
public  individuation  would  provide  a  remedy.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  most  infected  was 
never  criminal,  or  immoral,  though  disgraceful  to  their  profession. 
Siissendorf,  who  now  resided  in  London,  addressed  a  pastoral 
letter  to  the  congregations  abroad,  sharply  reproving  them  for 
excesses  which  might  be  traced  to  his  own  example.  A  synod 
Was  held  at  Barby,  in  Saxony,  in  1750,  when  the  Brethren, 
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conscious  that  irt  imxny  tbiugi  they  had  been  to  blamt?,  franUj 
acknowledged  tin  ir  faultSp  implarBd  the  forgiveDasii  of  God  and 
man,  and  res  jIvi  d  to  restore  icripturiil  purity  in  their  docttisaa 
and  practices.  But,  stUl  feeUog  conscious  of  their  own  mleg^tf^ 
they  requested  tht  ir  btshop^  Sjiangtmberg^  to  drmw  up  an  ** apolo- 
getic declaratii.ai ''  on  their  behalf.  P^testatit  Europe  seemfi  l& 
have  been  roused  to  a  ^ '  '^lignation  thiit  stmi]|felj 


trasts  with  th<^^<  apathj  %y  of  the  »ge.     SpftHgHibaig 

has  made  a  collection  0,  pvetiti^ttti  hundred  aoouatioai 

against  the  Brethren^  i  ery  form  of  vice  and  ifeiy 

shade  of  blasfjlvemy.     *  df  tht^  3«ynod»nnd  its  courage, 

had   an    imm^-Lliate   eiract:  iarmiat«    weft*    hatisfied,  lie 

malicious  silenced,  and  tJ  f  ChrisifJmhmi  tipp^iaed,  liit 

not  until  the  MoMviaos  1  U^Ued  from  Hermhiyig  bj 

the  governni6-ur.  as  ^  hm  Hgofout  seet  that  ought  mi 

to  be  toleratrd  in  Omm  Itay  bowed  subniissiirel?  to 

tiie  hand  of  tJod^  aud  acknowIedgi»d  the  justice  of  the  sentence^ 
for  at  Herrnhaag  the.^^e  tsxtrava^auees  had  first  arisea  The 
hymns  and  other  sentimental  publications  which  had  given 
offence,  were  condemned  by  the  syinid,  and  replaced  by  others 
of  a  better  character.  And  the  purity  of  the  Moravian  Brethneo 
has  never  since  been  seriously  impeached. 

The  Moravians  in  England  were  looked  upon  with  some 
suspicion,  from  these  and  other  causes,  when  the  rebellion 
occurred  in  IT-tS.  All  foreigners  were  regarded  with  jealousy, 
and  the  Moravians  were  accused  of  favouring  the  Pretender,  of 
being  papists  in  disguise^  and  of  concerting  measures,  at  their 
meetings,  of  a  treasonable  kind.  They  hafl  now  formed  sevenl 
congregations  <  ir  settlements  in  E rig! and,  and  the  mob  threateaed 
to  demolish  their  chapek,  and,  in  Yorkshire,  some  of  their 
ministers  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  militii 
Many  of  them  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  believing 
oaths  uuliwftU.  They  were  led,  in  consequence,  to  claim 
the  san'ction  uf  tbe  legislature;  and  in  17^7,  obbuned  an  act 
of  parliament  which  reeogtdzed  their  Church,  and  protecteiJ  ih^ 
missionaries  in  our  colonies.  In  17*-9,  they  ]>resented  a  petitwD 
to  parliament  praying  for  a  strict  examination  into  the  doctrine 
and  institutions  of  their  Church,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fiirth' 
confirmation  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  a  leg 
sanction   for   their   future   undertakings   at   home   and  abroac 
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The  bill  encountered  some  opposition  at  first  One  article  of 
the  bill  stated  that  the  Brethren  were  an  episcopal  Church  ;  and 
this,  it  was  feared,  would  excite  opposition  in  the  lords.  Dr 
Sherlock,  then  bishop  of  London,  who  had  at  first  entertained 
a  diflferent  opinion,  after  an  interview  with  Count  Zinzendorf, 
withdrew  his  opposition  ;  a  meeting  was  held  at  Lambeth,  when 
the  whole  bench  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  bill  On  the  third 
reading  the  bishop  of  Worcester  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  house 
of  lords,  that  the  measure  had  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
episcopal  bench.  It  was  passed  unanimously;  and,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  received  the  Royal  assent  This  act,  equally 
generous  and  just,  besides  removing  a  load  of  obloquy,  and 
silencing  many  absurd  and  maUcious  calumnies,  conferred  the 
following  important  privileges : — 

1.  The  Unitas  Fratrum  was  acknowledged  to  be  "an  ancient 
Protestant  episcopal  Church,  which  had  been  countenanced  and 
relieved  by  the  kings  of  England,  his  majesty's  predecessors ;" — 
"their  doctrine  to  differ  in  no  essential  article  of  faith  from 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles."  And,  consequently,  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their 
own  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  guaranteed. 

2.  A  simple  affirmation,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  was 
allowed  to  those  members  of  their  Chiu'ch,  who  had  conscientious 
^Tuples  against  the  form  of  an  oath. 

3.  A  dispensation  from  serving  as  jurymen  in  crimiruil  cases 
^ws  granted  them. 

4.  They  were  exempted,  under  certain  conditions,  from  actual 
inilitary  service. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  act  it  was  stipu- 
lated:— 

1.  That  the  advocate,  or  secretary,  of  their  Church,  in  England, 
Aall  treat  with  government,  whenever  required,  respecting  the 
affairs  of  their  (3iurch,  and,  from  time  to  time,  notify  the  names 
tod  residences  of  their  bishops. 

2.  That  any  person,  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  act,  must  be 
fcmifihed  with  a  certificate  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Brethren's 
Church,  by  one  of  its  bishops  or  ministers. 

We  may  here  notice  that  the  Moravians,  a  missionary  (Jhurch 
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elsewhere,  havt^  been  tttiified  in  England  to  instmtt  the  d& 
soendants  aiul  farnUies  of  tlic  iindi^nt  rt;fiigt9«e,  tmking  n^ 
attempts  to  gain  proselytea  They  have  lieen  joined,  from  timo 
to  time,  by  a  coiisiderttbl^  numlK^r  of  n«iw  adhi^mtita^,  who  \mft 
rather  been  attracted  by  th*^ir  piety  and  primitiv©  simplicity, 
than   induce^i    hy   argument   or    poreuaiion.       At    prodent,  W 


believe,   besides  a  (■ 
settlements  at  Fuln< 
or  twelve  scholasftic  i 
children  of  various  CM 
of  pupils,  whose  paren- 
Church,  in   En^darid,   iiTion 
schools  in  North  Ami 
hundred,  in  about  fortn^ 
and  Moravian   Brethnc 


:t6r*lane,  London^  and  tluw 
atsd  OckbRK)k,  they  hmta  tun 
^  boarding-scIioolH^  in  which 
\  ta%  edumtiHi  The  numbe 
Donnection  with  the  Brethmo** 
Joutinent,  and  including  foEtr 
DTtctl  at  npwardg  of  fowte^ 
>gt »  liistory  of  the  Bohemmn 
18*8).     From  this  time  the 


history  of  tlie  Mf^mvian  i.T^nreh  yir^ieut^  few  nfrikin^j  inf*idf*titA 
Zinzciidorf,  expelled  from  his  country  and  deprived  ot  his  estates, 
was  permitted  to  return  after  ten  years'  exile,  by  a  royal  decree, 
reinstating  him  in  all  his  former  privileges,  in  1747;  and  soon 
after  a  royal  charter  was  issued,  by  which  the  Brethren  were 
authorized  to  form  settlements  in  any  part  of  the  Saxon  domi- 
nions, and  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  them.     Zinzen- 
dorf  expired  in  1760.     Three  bishops,  sixteen  presbyters,  and 
two  thousand  lay  brethren,  followed  his  coffin  to  the  grave,  at 
Herrnhut.     The  Moravians  are  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
that,  highly  as  they  revere  the  Count,  his  writings  are  not  to  be 
received  as  authoritative  or  symbolical.     "  With  all  their  venera- 
tion for  his  person  and  services,  they  do  not  consider  him  as  a 
perfect  character,  for  he  was  but  a  man,  and,  therefore,  liable 
to  err,  and  they  attach  no  higher  merit  to  his  writings  than 
what  is  due  to  any  human  composition,   the  general  tenor  of 
which   is  in   accordance   with   the    Holy  Scripture,"    (Holmes' 
Histoiy   of  the   Protestant   Church   of  the   United   Brethren). 
They  admit  that  he  wrote  too  much  and  was  careless  of  revision, 
that  the  style  and  language  were  often  extravagant,  and  appa- 
rently paradoxical,  even  in  the  original.     But  they  blame  the 
English  translations,  especially  tliose  of  his  hymns ;  many  ex- 
pressions which  are  inoffensive  in  the  original,  and  which  Luther 
and  others  had  made  use  of,  are  presented  in  a  coarse  and  naked 
form,  so  as  to  disgust  the  English  reader.     On  the  whole  we 
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ifely  admit  that,  while  Zinzendorf  betrayed  ecoentricity 
int  of  judgment,  he  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
ion  of  pure  religion,  with  a  self-denial  of  which  few  exam- 
e  to  be  met  witL 

CONSTITUTION  of  the  Brethren's  Church  is  peculiar  in 
-especta  In  matters  of  doctrine  it  professes,  as  a  fun- 
fcal  principle,  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule 
li  and  practice."  At  the  same  time  a  distinction  is  made 
n  those  doctrines  which  are  essential  to  salvation,  and 
hat  are  not  essential,  and  on  which  Christians  may  differ. 

latter  class  are  placed  ''  all  rites  and  customs,  and  every- 
which  belongs  to  the  exterior  of  Divine  worship  and  eccle- 
l  regulationa  These  are  alterable,  and  to  be  made 
ng  to  the  best  of  human  judgment,  so  that  the  salvation 
I,  agreeably  to  God's  gracious  will,  may  be  thereby  pro- 
"  Thus  essentials,  as  they  conceive,  being  few,  their 
I  has  scarcely  ever  been  agitated  by  controversy.  The 
en  have  never  published  a  creed,  or  confession  of  faith, 
d  with  a  general  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
luctant  to  assume  the  appearance  of  dissent  and  separa- 
The  Utany  for  Easter  morning,  which  is  also  read  occa- 
y  on  other  festivals,  is,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a 
ion  of  faith.  Theologians  may,  perhaps,  complain  of  its 
f  precision  in  some  points,  and  its  deficiencies  on  others  ; 
B  primitive  beauty  and  simplicity  must  be  admired.  We 
unscribe  a  portion  of  it : — "  I  believe  in  the  one  only  God, 
',  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 

and  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself 
)elieve  in  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  wo^ld. 
ho   hatb  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
ranslated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  : 
ho  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
in  Christ ;  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the 
ance  of  the  saints  in  light ;  having  predestinated  us  unto 
Dption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to 
od  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 
believe  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  by 
are  all  things,  and  we  through  him  ;  1  believe  that  he  was 
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made  flesh,  and  dwelt  aiuoDgtsb  un  ;  and  took  DO  faom  thfi  I 
a  servaut ;  by  ttie  OYenibadowing  of  the  Holy  Ofeost,  wm 
ceived  of  the  Virgin  Haij  -  m  the  children  ane  partaken j 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  liimself  likewise  took  part  of  the  saD 
was  bom  of  a  wt>iii^uir  and  being  fouod  in  faslnoD  as  a  man,  ^ 
tempted  in  all  points  like  m  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 

**  For  he  is  the  Lord,  ****  w^-'-^nigCT  of  the  ooTen&nt,  wh 


we  delight  in.     The    1$ 
proclaim  the  acceptable  i 
he  did  know,  and  testifi* 
received  him,  to  ih^m 
God. 

"  I  believe   in   the 
Father,  and  whom 
away,  that  he  shouk' 
comfort  us,  as  a  niotl 


IS  Spirit   hath   sent   bim  < 
e  Lord  ;  he  spoke  that  wli 
eh  he  had  seen :  n&  maajf  | 
>QweT  to  become  the  Somi 

t,  who  prooeedeth   from  tk 

IS  Chriiit  mutt  after  he  went 

us  for  ever ;  that  he  ehottli 

L  her  children ;  that  he  ghocdd 

help  our  infinidtie«!j  and  make  mteree^ioti  for  us  with  groaniogs 
which  cannot  be  uttered  ;  that  he  should  be^ir  witne^s®  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  teach  ua  to  cij^ 
Abba,  Father  !  that  he  i^hould  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  th» 
love  of  God,  aud  make  our  bodies  his  holy  temples  ;  and  tbM 
he  should  work  all  in  all,  dividing  t*^  every  man  seveially  as  he 
will. 

"  To  him  l>e  glory  in  the  Chui-ch,  which  is  in  Christ  J&sus,  tlw 
holy,  universal  Christian  Church,  in  the  communion  of  eaints,  at 
all  times,  and  from  etrernity  to  eternity.     Ameu. 

**  1  believe  that  hy  holy  baptism  I  am  embodied  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Chri.m,  which  he  hath  loved,  and  for  which  he 
gave  himselfj  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  tte 
washing  of  water  by  the  Word. 

''In  this  communion  of  saints  my  faith  is  placed  upon  mj 
Lord  and  Saviotir  Je^us  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  and  shed  hiff 
blood  on  the  crosii  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  who  hMk 
granted  unto  me  ids  body  and  blood  in  th«  Lord's  Supper  as  * 
pledge  of  his  grace." 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  is  episcopal ;  the  bishops  aie 
usually  elected  and  consecrated  at  a«ynod.  Bishops  are  noi  dis- 
tinguished from  other  minister  by  external  rank  or  largS 
incomes,  nor  can  they  ordain  any  minister  without  a  commiasioiii 
from  the  el  dens*  con  fere  nee,  or  from  a   provincial  conterence^ 
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w^Iiich  act  imder  the  authority  of  the  synod  when  its  sittings  are 
suspended.  There  were,  in  1830,  eighteen  bishops.  Of  these, 
six  resided  in  Germany,  two  in  England,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in 
Asia,  and  three  in  America. 

The  presbyters  have  the  charge  of  their  several  congregations. 
They  are  assisted  by  deacons,  who  are  authorized,  in  the  absence 
>f  the  presbyter,  to  administer  the  sacrament&  The  office  of 
leacon  is  sometimes  conferred  on  laymen,  who  are  intrusted 
Aith  the  temporal  afiairs  of  a  church  or  of  a  congregation.  The 
clergy  are  assisted  by  lay  eiders  ;  they  are  the  public  function- 
iries  of  the  Church  in  temporal  things.  The  office  is  not  clerical 
Dr  spiritual,  it  resembles  that  of  churchwarden  in  the  Church 
of  England,  though  with  a  larger  field  of  action. 

The  acoluths  are  a  class  composed  of  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed as  assistants  in  the  missions,  in  preaching,  or  in  other 
services,  but  whose  office  does  not  require  regular  ordination.  In 
the  early  Moravian  Church,  every  minister  took  one,  two,  or 
more  youths  of  this  description  imder  his  care.  They  lodged  in 
his  house,  and  he  directed  their  studies,  and  they  were  expected 
to  be  obedient  and  submissive,  to  assist  in  visiting  the  sick,  and 
catechising  the  young,  and  the  like.  The  female  acoluths  are 
elderly  matrons,  chosen,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  by  the  female 
part  of  the  congregation.  Their  duties  are  entirely  confined  to 
their  own  sex  ;  they  take  care  of  the  widows ;  and  it  is  especially 
required  of  them  to  prevent  and  oppose  everything  which  might 
endanger  female  modesty.  They  insist  on  great  simplicity  of 
attire. 

Their  religious  ceremonial  is  simple ;  they  frequently  use 
extempore  prayer,  but  on  Sunday  mornings  a  prescribed  form  is 
used,  called  the  Church  Litany.  They  have  also  litanies  for 
baptisms  and  funerals.  Singing  forms  a  prominent  part  of  their 
worship;  all  their  religious  services  are  begun  and  closed  with  a 
hymn ;  most  of  their  chapels  are  furnished  with  an  organ ;  and 
OQ  festivals,  anthems  and  chants  are  performed. 

They  retain  the  agapae,  or  love-feasts,  of  the  primitive  Church  ; 
lea,  or  some  slight  refreshment,  is  handed  round  the  congrega- 
tioD,  while  addresses  are  made  upon  religious  subjects,  varied 
with  singing  hymns  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  Infant  baptism 
is  practised,  without  other  sponsors  than  the  parents.  Confirma- 
tion is  performed  by  each  presbyter,  in  his  own  congregation,  by 
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imposition  of  hands.    The  htmV^  Supper  b  leceired  knei^Ihif 
and  the  minister  w^an  a  gurpHcG* 

The  discijiliiie  of  the  Brethren  is  strict  Ib  their  setilement 
and  where  their  plans  or^  fully  carriml  out,  each  oongl^g^oii 
divided  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  eandition  of  life  of  li 
members.  Thi^e  ilirisioiiir  oull^^  choira,  etubrace  the  childrei 
the  youths  aui  I  girii,  ^  " — *'  *TethiT4i  and  smgle  skter^  tli 
married  people,  the  i  i  mdow^     Separate  meeting 

are  occasionally  held  m  Uwtt  dinsious,  having  speeii 

reference  to  their  dreiir  e      ttd  relations  in  life.     With  du 

children  thi.s  is  dona  n  litJy,  at  leik^t  once  or  tifrioe  u 

the  week. 

Wherever  local  etttwaiitaa        i4mii  of  it  {m  is  t)ie  cw^  h 
every  settlement  )5  oat  ildren,  hut  also  the  boys  m 

girls,  are  regularly  imt  in  the  Joetrinc^  of  Christianity  b) 

the  minister;  to  vbota  i  miptrintendenee  of  the  Bcboek  i 
usually  committed.  AD  clam l^sti tie  inarnagc?^  are  disydlowed 
and,  if  contracted  without  the  sanction  of  the  elders  of  the  con 
gregation,  subject  the  parties  to  Church  discipline.  The  salan 
of  the  minister,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  expenses,  are  defraye( 
by  voluntary  contributions.  In  the  settlements,  which  are  J 
kind  of  civil  comnmnity,  workshops  and  manufactories  are  esta 
blished,  and  each  member  is  usefully  employed  ;  but  there  is  n< 
community  of  goods  ;  and  the  members  of  their  religious  housej 
which  they  term  choir-houses,  or  of  the  mercantile  abod« 
tenned  diaconias,  are  not  compelled  to  remain  in  them  longe 
than  they  please.  No  other  body  of  professing  Christians  can  witl 
so  much  propriety  be  called  a  missionary  Church.  To  thei 
labours  amongst  the  heathen  some  reference  has  been  madi 
already  ;  the  details  must  be  read  at  large  in  their  own  publia 
tions  (Periodical  accounts  relating  to  the  missions  of  the  Churcl 
of  the  United  Brethren  established  among  the  heathen).  Whilfl 
they  were  yet  a  handful  of  persecuted  men,  their  zeal  had  carriei 
the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  1736,  they  had  esta 
blished  a  mission  to  the  Hottentots;  in  1737,  another  on  tb 
coast  of  Guinea;  in  1739,  a  third,  in  South  Carolina,  and  i 
fourth,  at  Algiers ;  in  1740,  a  tifth,  at  Ceylon,  besides  a  missio] 
to  the  Jews  at  Amsterdam,  and  another  to  the  Gipsies.  At  th 
close  of  the  year  1851,  there  were,  under  the  care  of  two  hun 
dred  and  ninety -six  missionary-teachers,  at  seventy  stations,  nc 
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-  than  seventy  thousand  converts,  of  whom  twenty  thousand 
communicants.  Of  these,  fifty-nine  thousand  were  Negroes, 
lousimd  Hottentots,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  Qreen- 
$rs  and  Esquimaux.  The  total  expense  of  these  missions,  to 
Church  at  home,  did  not  amount  to  thirteen  thousand 
ds.  Of  this  sum,  the  Brethren  furnished  three  thousand ; 
emainder  being  contributed  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
and,  and  other  friends.  The  European  congregations  do 
imount  altogether  to  ten  thousand  members  at  the  present 


OWNISTS,  Thr— Of  the  early  opponents  of  the  Church 
of  England  after  the  Reformation,  the  BrownLsts  were,  for  a 
kI  of  fifty  years,  the  most  considerable  of  Protestant  sects. 
le  the  Puritans  in  general  allowed  the  Church  of  England  to 

true  Church,  though  faulty  in  matters  of  discipline,  the 
mists  declared  that  she  was  popish  and  antichristian  ;  and 

her  preachings,  prayers,  and  sacraments  were  all  of  them 
lid.  The  Puritans,  for  the  most  part,  were  contented  to 
lin  within  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church;  the 
mists  shrunk  from  it  with  abhorrence.  Durinor  the  reisrns 
lizabeth  and  James,  while  the  Puritans  vigorously  assailed 
Church,  the  Brownists,  with  even  greater  warmth,  assailed 
Puritans.  The  first  leader  of  the  party,  whose  name  fur- 
ed  them  with  a  title,  was  Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman,  of 
[  family,  nearly  related  to  the  lord-treasurer  Burghley,  and 
le  grandfather  had  obtained  by  charter  from  Henry  VIII. 
singular  privUege  of  wearing  his  cap  in  the  king's  presence. 
embraced  in  youth  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  and  being, 
11  allow,  a  rash  and  headstrong  man,  he  soon  proceeded  to 
iciate  a  new  reformation,  and  to  defend  it  in  violent  lan- 
5e.  He  inveighed  not  only  against  the  discipline  and  cere- 
ies  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  denounced  it  as  a  limb  of 
ichrist  Such  conduct  was  certain,  in  those  days,  to  provoke 
severest  purdshment  In  the  year  1571,  he  was  cited  before 
ibishop  Parker,  at  Lambeth,  but  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
ed  by  his  noble  patron  Burghley,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  and 
» clahned  on  his  behalf,  on  that  account,  an  exemption  from 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  In  1581,  we  find  him  exercising 
ministry  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  again  in  trouble.     After 
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repeated  arrests,  exiimiiiatioiift,  and  imprison  menu,  be  fled  to 
Middleburgh,  hi  IluUand  ;  where,  in  1582,  the  fin^  Bruwnist,  or 
Independent  (hurcli,  on  record,  was  foriDed  under  his  pastoral 
care.  But  within  three  yeare  he  quarrelled  with  hia  |>6oplei  and 
returned  to  England.  Soon  iifte-r  hi«  arrival  wc  find  him  again 
convened  befcre  archbishop  Whit^ft  *  and  again  rescued  by  hia 

kind  patron   I  lie  lonl-trer ^t  ha  waa  soon  after  exicom- 

municated  by  I  lie  bishop  i  jrou^h,  whose  eitAtion  h^  ball 

treated  with  run  tempts  id  thhi  the  solemnity  of  tbit 

censure  made  such  an  bPflMf  y  "WU  him,  that  he  f^tioHBOid 
his  principles,  and,  throi  lenee  of  hi^  patron  and  the 

Earl  of  Exeter,  n  kinsman,  wj  i  prty^ented  to  the  rectory  of 

Achurch,  near  Onndle,  in  ptonahire.     His  temper  was 

still  violent,  and  hie  life  Dm  tble  for  piety*    The  histomn 

Fuller  was  ac(|uuiuted  i  thus  describes  his  last  tlayi; 

'*  In  a  word,  he  had  Bm^^  *,  im  he  never  lived,  a  cbmdi 

in  which  he  never  preacht^d  ;  and^  as  all  the  other  scenes  of  his 
life  were  stonny  aiid  tiirluilentt  so  was  his  end.  For,  being  poor 
and  proud,  and  very  pissiouatej  he  struck  the  constable  of  hia 
parish  for  demanding  certain  rates ;  and  being  beloved  by 
nobody,  the  officer  summoned  him  before  Sir  Rowland  St  John, 
a  neighbouring  justice,  in  whose  presence  he  behaved  with  ao 
much  insolence^  he  was  committed  to  Northampton  gaol.  The 
decrepit  old  man,  not  being  able  to  walk,  was  carried  thither 
upon  a  feather  bed,  in  a  cart ;  where,  not  long  after^  he  sickened 
and  died,  in  1  fiSO,  aged  upwards  of  eighty  years ;  boasting  he 
had  been  committed  t<}  two-and-thirty  prisons,  in  some  of  which 
he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon- day." 

But  the  party  M^liich  he  hsid  formed  and  abandoned  exhibiteti 
none  of  their  leader  s  versatUity  ;  for  consistency,  energetic  z^ 
and  dauntless  counige  under  cruel  sufferings,  the  Brownjsts  were 
behindhand  with  no  other  sect  whatevtir.  Their  objections 
against  the  Church  of  England,  together  with  their  own  tenets 
and  doctrines,  may  be  gathered  from  a  treatise  published  by  one 
of  the  leaders  at  Middleburgh,  entitled  **  Anti-Christian  Abomi* 
nations  yet  ri?tained  in  England,"  Of  the  charges  against  the 
Church  of  England,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  they  comprehend 
perhaps  every  objection  of  every  kind  ^hich,  at  any  period,  may 
have  been  urged  against  it  by  Protestant  assailants.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  to  state  what  were  their  own  principles.     They 
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jvery  f^articulur  Church,  with  its  pastor,  standg 

tely  UQtIer  Christ s  the  Arch-pastor,  without  any  other 

felicsal   power  intervening,  whether  it  be  of  prelates,  of 

or  any  other  invented  by  man.*'    Thus  they  differed  from 

ritamt  not  only  in  rej^ting  episcopacy*    but  synodical 

ly  likewise :  each  congregation  was  independent  of  all 

iJ lurches :    and  hence  arose  the  congregational   or  inde- 

I  83^stem  of  Church  government  (see  Independents).  For 

y  believed  they  had  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament 

Jharch/*  tliey  say,  **  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  popieli 

courta,  classes,  customs,  or  any  human  inventions,  but  by 

»«]}d  rules  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Tei^t^ment'* 

Johnson,  an  eminent  Brownisfc,  was  impriaaned   and 

i  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  1588,  for  main- 

iii  &  sennon  at  St  MaryX  the  following  amongst  other 

tions :   I ,  That  a  particular  form  of  Church  government  is 

led  iJi  the  Word  of  God  j  2.  That  no  other  form  ought  to 

red ;  S,  That  the  Church  of  God  ought  to  be  governed 

re;  4  That  we  have  not  this  government;  5.  That  the 

to  promote  this  government  iE  one  chief  canse  of  the 

ignorance,  idolatry,  and   disobedience ;    6.  That  there 

;o  be  an  ei|uality  among  ministers,  which   the  popish 

jy,  and  all  who  belong  to  it,  do  not  like*     These  prin- 

ftpidly  diffuserl  themselves,  and  gave  the  greatest  uneasi- 

ll^iu  ttie  Hierarchy  and  the  State,     Dissent  was  now 

PHfi  eeditiou.    In  158Q  an  act  had  been  panied  "  to  retain 

^us  subjects  in  their  due  obedience/*  which  punished 

I  from  the  parish  church  with  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 

I,  and  imprisonment  till  paid ;  if  absent  a  whole  year, 

^e  fine,  the  delinquent  was  hoimd  in  twro  sureties  for 

^dred  pounds  till  he  should  conform.    The  weight  of  this 

nit    fell  heavily  upon  the  Brownists.     Utterly  refusing 

lal  conformity,  great  numbers  died  in  gaol ;  others  were 

over  to  the  Court,  of  High  ConamiBsion,  then  recently 

,     Amongst  these  were  Copping  and  Thacker,  clergymen 

JL     After  seven  years'  impriBonment,  they  were  tried, 

and  hanged,  at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds,  with  Brown  a 

and  their  necks,  in  lo83  ;  tlie  crime  alleged  against 

that  they  re^,  and   led  others   to  read.  Browns 

The  Brownists  now  held  their  meetings  in  the  fields 
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and  woods,  mid  under  the  bottest  peniecnticHi  tbij  mfSAiy 
creased.  In  1  >^U,  thay  ftt«  said  to  have  nmdUtited  to 
thousand  ;  and  anathcdr  act  waa  now  paeiedt  "  for  ^  ivanii^ 
ment  of  ]:>ers<ins  olistanately  refurin^  t*j  como  to  chirrek"  AH 
persons  fount  I  prcgenb  at  a  conveDticlet  or  meeting,  uod^  pr^ 
tence  of  religimi,  wvre  to  be  conimtttofl  to  priiioo  till  they  ihodd 
conform  ;  if  tin  y  Lontiiiued  Qhstttiate,  thej  were  to  be  baniibei 
for  life  beyond  tin'  que  and,  if  they  retun>ed  hooi^ 

the  punishment  was  dfii  the  opprassioti  of  tbig  statuitf 

chiefly  fell   on    the   Br^^  Bdiiig  thein^lve»  frofa  lb 

bishop's   oflicii-s   and  p  those   in  I^oodon    mat  tt# 

retired  place  io  the  fie  [toftt  where  a  PmtesUnt  0«- 

gre^'ation  had  furmerlyaai  under  mmilar  ciiryniataaeeii 

in  the  reign  uf  Mary,  mx  Were  af^Fehended  on  tbi 

Lord's-day,  while  sii^  asd  sent,  two  by  two,  to  dif- 

ferent prisons  in  Londin  ifferod  a  loi^»  tolser^iiie  OMK 

finement,  and  luuny  died  uoa&i  v»^ir  barbarous  usagie  ^  amoogrt 
whom  was  Roger  Rippon.  He  expired  a  prisoner  in  Newgate: 
and  his  fellow -priiioiiers  phiotHi  the  following  inscription  upon  bis 
coffin: — "TliU  is  the  corpse  of  Roger  Kippon,  a  sen^ant  of 
Christ,  and  her  majesty *s  faithful  subject ;  who  is  the  laBt  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  which  that  great  enemy  of  God,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  his  high  commissi  oners,  have  miu^ 
dered  in  Newgate  witliin  these  five  years,  omnifestly  for  ih 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  Flis  soul  is  now  with  the  Lordj 
and  his  blo-^l  crieth  for  speedy  vengeance  ag^nst  that  great 
enemy  of  the  saints."  We  see  the  indomitable  chAractar  af  the 
Brownists,  and  can  we  fail  to  mark  tlie  folly  of  persecution  f 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  all  non- 
conformists were    treated    with    great   severity.      The    que€ti's 
temper  grew  scmr  with  increasing  years ;  the  Spanish  invasioii 
irritated  the  jtcople  ;  and  there  was  a  very  prevalent  impreesiffli 
abroad,  which  the  prelatists  improved  to  the  utmost  of  th^ 
power,  that  the  Brownists  and  Anabaptists  were  the  dupes  ot    1 
agents  of  the  Jesuits.     Little  discrimination  was  exercised;  no*    ' 
only  did  the  innocent  sutfer  with  the  gtiiUy^  but  the  oourte  of    J 
justice  took  no  pains  to  discriminate  between  different  shades  of 
guilt,  or  between  a  contumatnous  and  a  misdirected  conscien^    i 
Greenwood  snwi  Barrow,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Brownists  in    | 
London,  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  High  Commissioti  iB    i 
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1592,  after  being  four  or  five  years  in  close  imprisonment  In 
their  examinations  they  maintained  that  all  forms  of  prayer 
were  unlawful ;  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  popish, 
superstitious,  and  idolatrous;  that  the  sacraments,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Church  of  England,  were  no  sacraments ;  and  the 
Church  itself  no  ChurcL  These  opinions,  boldly  avowed,  would, 
at  any  period  before  the  overthrow  of  Laud's  influence  fifty  years 
afterwards,  have  provoked  severe  punishment ;  for,  indeed,  no 
party  as  yet  existed  in  England,  or  in  Europe,  which  tolerated 
religious  diflferences.  Greenwood's  examination  turned  at  last 
upon  the  question  of  the  queen's  supremacy  ;  and  his  opinions 
upon  this  point,  no  doubt,  marked  him  out  to  the  high  commis- 
sioners as  a  very  dangerous  person.  "  Do  you  hold,"  said  the 
court,  "  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  presbytery  ?" 
Oreenwood.  **  Yes ;  every  congregation  of  Christ  ought  to  be 
governed  by  that  presbytery  that  Christ  hath  appointed."  The 
examination  then  proceeds  thus : — 

"  Q,  What  are  those  officers  which  Christ  has  appointed  ? 
0,  A  pastor,  teacher,  and  elder. 

Q.  And  must  the  Church  be  governed  by  no  other  officers  ? 
0.  No,  by  no  others  than  Christ  hath  appointed. 
Q,  May  this  people  and  presbytery  reform  such  things  as  are 
amiss,  without  the  prince  ? 

Q.  They  ought  to  practise  God's  laws,  and  correct  vice  by  the 
censure  of  the  word. 
Q.  What  if  the  prince  forbid  them  ? 

0.  They  must  nevertheless  do  that  which  God  commaTideth, 
Q.  If  the  prince  oflFend  may  the  presbytery  excommunicate  him  ? 
0.  The  whole  Church  may  excommunicate  any  member  of 
that  Church,  if  the  party  continue  obstinate,  and  in  open  trans- 
gression. 
Q.  May  the  prince  be  excommunicated  ? 
0.  There  is  no  exception  of  persons ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  her 
Majesty  would  be  ruled  by  the  word,  for  it  is  not  the  men,  but 
the  word  of  God  that  bindeth  and  looseth." 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  must  have  listened  with  amaze- 
ment, holding  as  they  did  these  opinions  to  be  treasonable.  Of 
all  princes  that  ever  lived,  Elizabeth  was  amongst  the  last  to 
tolerate,  in  hej:  own  subjects,  the  preaching  which  went  to  set  up 
the  doctrine  that  a  presbytery  might  excommunicate  the  sove- 
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reign  !     She  Imil  }it?ard  ai)d  iles"pi<ieil  the  dxeommuiuoitiiiiii 
the  po]X3  thuutit^K'd  ugmitist  iitt^  but  theae  opinions,  broaehtHl  t^^ 
her  own  subji.ct8,  were  more  oAiiitTe,  aod,  ns  she  thought,  tifl* ' 
doubtedly  more  4lan(»t;roiis. 

The  examination  concludas  thu«  : — 

"  Q.  May  the  prince  then  m&kc  laws  for  the  govemnipoi  of  i 
Church  ? 


^  tifl'j 


iufficient  Uwb  for  the  worship 
Cfaureh  ;  bo  that  do  man  may 

^ipremocy  I     Is  her  maj^j 
oftoies^  Afi  well  ecdeskfitical  «£ 

fer  »U  p«n>oiie,  to  puniish  tli| 
I 


G.  The  scripture  hi 
of  God  and  the  govet 
add  unto  it,  nordimin 

Q.  What  ^y  you  oi 
supreme  head  of  the  € 
civil  ?  ^ 

G.  She  is  supreme  V 
evil  and  to  defend  tbi 

Q.  Is  she  over  all  t 

G.  No,  Christ  ii*  the  umj  uub^  of  his  Church,  and  hi» 
may  no  man  alter. 

Q.  But  the  pope  givoth  this  to  princes,  doth  be  not  ? 

G.  No,  he  doth  not.     He  setleth  himself  above  princess  awJ 
exempteth  his  priesthood  from  the  magistrate's  sword. 

Q.  What  Bay  you  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?    Do  you  approve 
of  it  ? 

G.  If  these  ecclesiaetical  orden*  mean  such  as  axe  agret^blc  to 
the  scriptures,  I  do  ;  for  I  deny  all  foreign  power. 

Q,  It  means  the  order  and  govemmejit,  with  all  the  laws,  b 
the  Church,  m  it  is  now  established. 

G.  Then  I  will  not  answer  to  approve  of  it." 

Greenwood  and  Barrow  fairly  repre^nt  the  Brownists  at 
period.     And  it  must  be  admitt^  that,  however  dangerous  thA^^ 
principles  might  appear  to   those   in    power,  thoLr   undoubted 
loyalty,  in  other  respects  titan  those  which  conceme*!  the  supi»» 
macy  of  the  queen  in  spiritual  things,  and  the  purity  of 
lives,  ought  to  have  procured  for  them  a  better  fate*     They 
remanded  to  prison  ;  and  at  length,  in  March  1592,  they. 
four  others,  were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Pailey  for  *'  wrii 
and  publishing  sundry  seditious  books  and  pamphlets,  tending 
the  slander  of  the  queen  and  government."     On  their  trial  th 
conducted   themselves  with   great  firmness,  protested  their  i 
violable  loyalty  to  the  queen,  and  their  willing  obedience  to  I 
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in  all  things  lawful.  They  declared  that  they  had 
tl«u  Dothing  against  her  highne.^  hut  only  ogaixigt  the  biBbops 
1  eeiAblistiti^d  Church,  They  were  all  found  guilty,  and,  while 
I  rest  were  imprisoned,  Greenwood  and  Barrow,  qja  the  leaders, 
Ijt  reserved  for  a  public  example.     B^irrow  appealed  to  the 

E»y-geoeral  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellow-priBoner. 
ys,  "  I  protest  to  your  worship  in  the  sight  of  Godj  at 
judgnient  1  look  hourly  to  stand,  that  1  hold  not  anything 
singiilarity  or  pride  of  spirit,  but  am  certainly  persuaded 
s  grijunila  of  God*9  word,  the  profession  and  practice  of 
bailed  Churches,  and  learned  men  of  other  couuttiea.  I  will 
By  forsake  any  error  I  shall  be  proved  to  htild,  and  will 
Ibly  siubmit  in  ail  matters  proved  by  the  word  of  God/'  But 
itkfiice  of  death  was  passed  on  them,  and  several  divinea  were 
pOiJite^l  to  ]>ersuade  them  to  recant.  Bemain Lug  stedfast,  they 
1©  taken,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  in  a  cart  to  Tyburn,  and 
posed  un*ler  the  gallows  for  some  time  before  the  people.  They 
ntbiied  lirm,  even  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and  were 
rried  Imck  to  New^gate*    The  government  was  disconcerted, 

tit  diicidod  ill  favoiir  of  taking  vengeance*  A  w^eek  after- 
fa^  on  the  aijEth  of  April,  1593,  they  were  c^irried  to  Tyburn 
piifl  time,  and  there  hanged*  Dr*  Reynolds  attended  them 
leir  last  momentSj  and  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  queen, 
!I&1  hiiii  they  lived  they  would  have  been  two  as  worthy  iu- 
nrmente  for  the  Church  of  God  as  any  that  had  been  raised  up 
;^mi  age."  About  the  same  time,  Udal  and  Penry^  two  young 
sen,  were  capitally  convicted  for  holding  Brownist  opiniona 
was  executed,  and  Udal  only  escaped  by  dying  in  prison ^ 
fii  of  aniiety  aiul  hard  usage*  These  instances  of  cm  el  ty 
tnjtistiee  have  long  been  regarded,  by  writera  of  every  dass, 
life  greatest  blots  upon  the  character  of  England  and  the 
^^ti  govemiuent,  during  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 

\  severity  of  these  meaatires  seems  to  have  caused  a  reaction 
\  public  mind ;  and  the  queen  is  said  to  have  expressed  her 
that  she  had  been  so  ill  advised.    This  may  aooount 
>  fact  that  Johnson,  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Brownist  Church 
loo,  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  the  rest,  was  released 
!r  a  short  imprisonment,    lie,  immediately  afterwards,  accom- 
lar|:re  numbt^r  of  the  Brown  iat«,  removed  to  Am- 
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sterdam  nnd  opone*!  a  e!inrr*li.  It  i^c^tnitH!,  hciw^iT^r,  d#  iftfe 
pressure  of  sudvermty  w&e  necei^^ry  to  give  oohmi>ti  to  tli€ 
Brownists ;  thej  soon  qiiiUT^^Ucd,  uml  their  eoDj^gatJoti  wm 
broken  up.  A  few  years  later,  namialy  1 604,  John  Rolrinson,  » 
Norfolk  divine^  who  bad  ftuffenid  much  from  his  Doneotifonnitt 
in  England,  emigrated  to  Jjeyden,  and  formed  a  congn^tiao  cm 
tlie  model   of  thf^  Bf^«™^^      ^'visinwin  wm?  a   man  of  piety, 

f  a  more  catholic  tf^pirit  Umn 


or  ]»erh»{>!^  inde^  than  int 
livied.  He  at  once  renoimcij 
ere  no  true  Cbitf^sties  but  hii 
:»f  otlier  reformed  Oiittf(^e&  ^ 
I  people  t-o  join  with  thcDntd 
giouj*  ^xemiies.    And  further. 

written  word  of  Got]  m  th<3f 
mn  to  which  it  led  them.    Bt 


and  of  far  grentrr  c 
any  previous  It^ider 
other  man  of  the  iige 
the  narrow  prejudice  t 
own  ;  he  admitted  thv 
his  communion,  and  enc^ 
Churches  in  pmycr  ai 
he  taught  hh  people 
guide,  and  lie  afniid  o 
is  generally  considere*!  to  be  the  father  of  the  Iiidepeodents,  iut^ 
whom   the    Browni^st^   finally   merged.     HLs  congregation  were 
amongst  the  first  of  those  pilffrhn  fiitkers  who  colonized  New 
England— the  founders  of  the  great  city  of  Boston  ;  and  amongsi 
them  the  name  of  Robinson  is  still  had  in  reverence,  and  his 
principles   of  Church    government  still  flourisk      During  tW  ! 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  Firsts  the  Brownists  niaj  be  } 
said  to  have  maintained  their  jx^sition  rather  than  to  ha%"e  gained  | 
any  great  accession  of  strength,     Tljeir  rigid  views  of  Chuncls 
discipline  excluded  them  from  the  great  body  of  the  Puritan 
with  whom  indeed  they  waged  a  constant  warfare  ;  and  rejecting, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  commerce  with  the  AnaWptiirtis  whom 
they  denounced  as  heretics,  they  remained  an  isolate*!  hund. 
They  were  to  l>e  found  in  great  numbei^  in  the  parliament^u^' 
army ;   but  during   the  Commonwealth   they  merged  into  i^ 
Independents,  anfl  after  the  Restoration  we  lost?  siglit  of  tht:m 
entirely.     Brownism,  notwithstanding  its  dreadfiil  afflictions,  wa^ 
in  its  palmy  state  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Klizabetk  ^ 
Many  able  men  embraced  it,  and  defended  it  from  the  pulpit  bsA  I 
the  press.     The  literature  of  the  Brownists  is  chiefly  contiDWr* } 
sial ;  but  it  must  be  studied  by  those  who  would  have  a  n 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  English  feeling,  and  English  pi 
ties,  at  this  critical  period  of  our  history.     The  Brownists  ha 
generally  been  made  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  Martin -Maip^ls 
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pts,  which  weTG  published  alx>ut  1580,  the  year  of  the  Armada 

%l  untl  Ponryj  on  their  trials,  were  chaxged  with  the  author- 

or  with   a  wilful  knowledge   of  the  authors.     But  they 

to  laake   any  revelations,  and  the   real  authorship   of 

imce  dreaiied  and  proscribed,  but  now  ludicrous^  lampoons 

iniriB  a  mystery.     The  government  denounced  them  in  royal 

aatiousL   and  tracked   the   itinerant   printing-press    from 

aty  tx>  county.    But  Martin-Marpr elate  escaped  their  vigi- 

ftnd   replied  to  their  proclamations  with  coarse^  popular 

id  libels  on  the  bishops.     There  is  some  reagon  to  l>elieve 

the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Jesuits.     The  reader 

It  Osbtime's  "  Hidden  Works  of  Darkness"  for  further 

.,,  -u  on  the  subject. — In  a  graver  tone   the   Brownists 

on  a  long  controversy  with  Cartwrightj  the  leader  of  the 

terian  or   Genevan    Puritana      Cartwright  hrmself    had 

hejvvily  from  the  Prelatists,  but  he  was  shocked  to  bear 

?rted  that  tho  Church  of  England  was  Antichrist.      He 

W  that  it  was  a  true  Chtu-ch^  though  he  desired  many  relbrm- 

ans  in  it.     *'  There  are/'  he  sajs,  **  I  confess*  in  the  Cliurch  of 

[land,  divers  things  not  suiting  well  with  the  purity  of  the 

yet  are  there  also  those  wherein  you  bring  a  wrong 

of  her»  chaipng  her  with  the  evil  which  she  doeth  not, 

I  taking  from  her  the  good  which  the  Lord  doeth  in  her*    Your 

Dwnist]  a^emblies  seek,  indeed,  divers  things  which  are  to 

Mesired ;  yet  overcharged,  not  only  in  the  disordered  manner 

_of  Peking  them,  but  also  in  the  things  themselves  which  you 

to  obtain/'    '*  Those  assemblies/'*  he  said,  **  which  had  Christ 

their  head  and  their  foundation,  were,  in  his  opinion,  the 

lies  of  God,  and  such  he  considered  the  parochial  congrega- 

the  Church  of  England,     The  testimony  of  the  Spirit 

1,  by  his  manifold  graces  poured  upon  them,  bore  witness 

they  were  the  (.liurches  of  God*    The  Lord  in  meii^  had 

ars  buraiiig  lamps  in  those  assemblies,  whereby  light  was 

mora  or  less,  to   most  parts  of  the  land*     All  the 

^m  of  Christ  in  Europe  gave  the  CTjurch  of  England  the 

bl  hand  of  felJowBhIp  ;  andj  though  he  pressed  not  this  as  an 

st  against  separation^  yet/*  he  observed,  that  the  fact 

ill  lo  stay  all  sudden  and  hasty  judgment  to  the  contmry, 

IrileDce  all  severe  objections  until  the  c^iise  on  both  sides 

'be  ftilly  ejtamtned  by  the  light  of  divine  truth/'  (Brook's 

K  2 
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Life  of  CartuTiij^hi,  fog^  ^)5,]  A  noble  mid  generoitji  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Kiiglaiid,  from  the  first  and 
greatest  of  her  adirersaries,  and  honourable  to  tbe  man  who 
wrote  it ! 


nALVINISTS,— TT " 
whatever  Chureb 
theological  tenets  of 
to  the  Reformed  Chui 
of  which  Calvin  was  tb' 
it  is  employed,  in  a  sti 
the  Reformed  or  Cfjvim 
land  as  distiognyied  ft 
general  upon  the  Cooi 
views  is  alm^iist  nnknovrt 
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uely  used  to  df^fiigtiate  Ihtm, 
'  belong  to,  who  ret^i^n  tJi* 
I  mone  propriety  it  i»  applied 
erland,  France,  and  Germany, 
leader.  Id  the  present  article 
it^d  sense,  with  reference  U 
ies  of  Gertdiiny  and  Switeer- 
itllotaauL  It  is  thus  used  ia 
^  itA  i^ipUcation  to  doctriid 
^^  latter  sense,  Calvinism  is  a 


theological  systom,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  learned  from 
those  who  treat  on  dogmatic  divinity,  or  from  the  writings  of 
Calvin  himself. 

John  Calvin  was  bom  in  1509  at  Nojon  in  Pic^dy^  and  sent 
early  to  the  univeraity  of  Paris.     He  was  at  first  de^gnal  for 
the  Church,  but  his  father,  perceiving  his  wonderful  and  pre- 
cocious talents,  changed  his  mind  and  had  him  educated  for  tie 
law,  as  a  certain  j>ath  to  high  distinction.     Young  Calrin  huA 
already  begun  to  reail  the  Scriptures,  and  to  feel  mistgivingfi 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     He  repaired  to 
Orleans,  and  aftena'ards  to  Bruges,  where  he  was  instruct^  h 
Greek,  then  a  very  rare  i*cc^:vmplishment,  by  Melchior,  from  whom 
he  also  lean  leJ  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers^     He  was  pos- 
sessed of  two  benefices,  although  not  yet  in  priest's  orders,  which 
he   now   resigned,   and   devoted   himself  to   the  work  of  the 
Reformation*     Returning  t^  Paris  he  avowed  his  new  principiesy 
and  so  doing  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Sorbomie,  the  high  theo-  j 
logical  academy  of  Friinee,   and   of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  ' 
Francis  I.  was  then  iipoQ  the  throne,  a  zealous  champion  of  the 
papacy,  and  CJvin  vviis  more  than  once  in  imminent  dangt^rof-J 
the  flames ;  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  good  offices  of  t 
queen  of  Navarre,  Francis's  sister,  a  Protestant  lady  of  gw 
worth  and  piety.     Calvin  retired  to  Basle,  and  here,  before 
had  completed  his  twenty-seventh  year,  in  the  year  1536, 
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pjl>lished  his  *^  Instttutio  Chmtiana?  ReligioDis/'  dedicated  in  a 
MBidtiatorj  preface  to  Francis  himself. 

^R^^Ateirer  differences  may  liave  existed  as  to  certain  peculiari- 
^ge  in  Calvin^s  creed,  or  some  points  in  his  personal  history ^ 
tiiere  has  never  heen,  amongst  those  who  were  competent  to 
yidge^  a  dissentient  voice  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this 
^Eilerfiil  performance^  It  was  designed,  not  merely  as  an 
^Kvrer  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  as  a  complete  body  of  prac- 
ticsit  and  dogmatic  theology.  It  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  by  any  of  the  reformers,  and  it  still  retains  its  supremacy 
amidst  innumerable  rivals^  all  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  have 
provoked  into  ejdstence  It  has  been  said  of  it,  that  its  effect 
upon  the  Christian  world  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  must  be 

kitHl  upon  aa  one  of  those  books  that  have  changed  the  face  of 
k'ty.  It  was  written  in  Latin;  Calvin  himself  translated  it 
into  French  •  and  it  was  soon  republished  in  English  and  in 
other  languages.  Within  twenty  years  it  took  its  place  at 
Oxftirtl  imd  Cambridge  by  the  side  of  Aristotle,  and  was  lectured 
o&  in  the  Protestant  universities  of  all  Europe,  Calvin,  still  a 
|MtDg  man,  had  achieved  successes  such  as  the  wisest  men 
^dom  reach  till  after  a  life  of  toil  He  surpassed  all  the 
Td^onners  in  mental  power  and  genius ;  it  is  said  he  exceeded 
thi?tn  as  mtich  in  asperity  and  turbulence.  Perhaps  his  early 
tiiumph  was  dearly  purchased,  in  the  loss  of  something  of  his 
and  meekness ! 

returned  to  Geneva  in  1536,  and  found  the  reformed 

just  establiahed  there  by  law.     Viret,  Farel,  and  otherSp 

of  the  Reformation,  wero  then  preaching  and  labouring 

ra,  and  at  their  desire  Calvin  joined  them,  became  a 

liiiheil  teacher,  and  very  soonj  by  the  force  of  his  mind 

r^aracter,  the  Protestant  leader  and  chieftain*     In  conjunc- 

with  Farel,  Calvin  prepared  a  confession  of  faith  and  a 

I  of  CTiurch  government ;  but  the  Genevesej  urged  by  the 

priests  and  still  attached  to  their  old  ceremonies^  rose 

the  reformers,  and  in  consequence  Calvin  and  Farel  were 

led.     Calvin  retired  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  became  the 

ter  of  a  French  congregation,  amongst  whom  he  introduced 

method  of  Church  government     Tliis  was  the  first 

linistic  Churchj  properly  so  called  ;  and  to  this  event  we  may 

the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Huguenot,  or  French 


lesty  ; 


Awm 


own 
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reformed  Cliiirctu  in  lubeaqWDt  ttmov.  But  i»  a  Ami  time. 
Calvin  and  liis  tVi<Hid,  too  important  to  l*e  sjmred  io  difficult 
tmies  and  from  ^u  sniall  a  republic,  weti!  recaUftd  to  G4*iie?4  and 
their  sentences  re  veiled,  Cftlvm  wa*;  dow  m  the  height  of  his 
power,  revered  at  home  and  courlod  or  drc^ad  abroad.  In 
November,  1541,  his  code  or  system  of  Church  guvt*nitneiit  waj« 


promulgated  by  the  d 
established  at  Oetu  va. 

He  now  conreh  inl  th'* 
all  continentiU  Chriatei 
with  one  and  the  mme  8 
noble  design, — to  rf^duoe 
of  faith  and  one  form  " 
evitable  ;  perh^vps,  to*" 
its   failure    tluiti    wou 
similar  attempt   has  s., 


\  aud  the  Calvinistic  Church 

radable  ambition  of  pmvidiQg 
It^a^t  oil  Frot^staut  Europe, 
tiurch  govCTnmeut  It  wn^  & 
formed  Chtijt?hes  to  one  nik 
Its  failun*  was  perhaps  in- 
raatages  have  resulted  froto 
Elded  upou  ita  auccesa  No 
lade,  and  the  po^lbilitj  of 


uniting  all  PrutL\stiint  C^hurchefi  in  one  visible  union  is  a  pfO- 
blem  not  yet  .Holvcti 

Before  Calvin  entered  upon  this  great  design,  the  field  haJ 
been  already,  to  some  extent,  preoccupied  by  other  labourers 
Zuingle  had  formed  a  Church  in  Switzerland,  and  Luther  in 
Germany.  Of  the  Lutheran  C'hurch  we  shall  speak  hereafta 
(see  Lutherans)  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  mentioa 
here,  that  Luther,  notwithstanding  his  dauntless  courage  in 
opposing  what  he  saw  to  be  the  comiptions  of  the  papacy^  hswl 
retained  some  tilings  whicii  gave  offence  to  other  reformers,  at>d 
seemed  a  compromise  with  superstition.  He  was  dispoaeil  to 
treat  with  toleration  images,  altars,  wax  tapers,  exoFcifim,  and 
private  confession.  Above  all,  upon  the  subject  of  the  eucharist 
he  seemed  almost  to  symbolize  with  the  Cliurcb  of  Borne.  Tf 
was  not  the  mass  itself,  but  the  abuses  of  the  ma^,  against  which 
Luther  protested-  In  the  Confeasion  of  Augsburg,  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  formally  propounded  in 
1530,  we  have  these  wortls,  "  Our  Churches  are  WTongfiilly 
accused  to  havt-  abolished  the  mass  ;  for  the  mnss  is  stiU  retained 
among  us  and  ci.'Ifl^mttHl  with  great  rt^verencv.  vea  '.un\  :ihnM4 
all  the  ceremonies  that  have  been  in  use  ;  saving  mat,  witn  lb 
songs  in  Latin,  we  mingle  certain  psalms  in  Dutch  ;"  and  i 
proceeds  to  refute  the  various  corruptions  with  wJiich  the  Church 
of  Rome   had   obscured    the   sacrament.      This  confession,  the 
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i»r  till  Protestant  creeds,  was  repiiblislied  in  1531  and 
ut  with  no  material  alterations ;  and  the  real  presence  in 
to»  is  reijeatedly  as-sert-ed.  *'  There  is  one  conamon  mass 
ad  ncctjrdiiig  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  wherein  the 
of  the  Churches  do  consecrate  for  theiuBelves,  and  give 
lersj  the  sacnanieDt  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ/*  * .  , 
iiug  Uie  supper  of  the  Lord,  together  with  the  bread  and 
ke  bcjdy  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  exhibited  to  them 
I  of  the  Lord  8  supper/*  As  the  Reformation  advanced, 
iuwa  appeared  to  the  reformers  in  other  countries,  who 
fvond  the  immediate  influence  of  Luther's  mind,  obscure 
IgftTo  ua  Zu  ingl  e,  i  n  S w  itze  rl  and j  avoi  d  i  ng  Luth  er 's  error, 
^tbe  opposite  extreme.  His  aim  was  to  establish,  in  bis 
in  try,  a  form  of  worship  whicli  should  be  remajkable  for 
rficity,  and  as  far  remote  as  possible  from  everything 
night  have  a  tendency  to  revive  the  superstitions,  in 
^one  he  saw  danger  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  the 
it  he  differed  widely  from  Luther.  The  bread  and  wioe 
Itairiecl  were  nothing  more  than  symbols  of  the  body  and 
;  Qirist  —appropriate  signs  to  show  the  Lord's  passion 
ip  it  in  Remembrance ;  or,  to  use  an  expression  coramon 
t  the  Zuinglians,  *^  Nihil  esse  in  ccBna  tpiam  memoriam 
'  Zuingle  died  in  ISSO^  while  the  Swiss  Church  was 
yet  cemented,  Martin  Bucer  succeeded  him,  and  en- 
^ed  lo  lUfKlerate  some  of  his  statements,  and  bring  about 
between  the  Swiss  and  German  Churches.  The  Helvetic 
t>n  of  153*>  was  presented  by  him  to  the  divines  at  Wir- 
l  wilh  this  hope,  and  it  modifies  the  absolute  negation  of 
ual  presence  as  held  by  Zuingle.  ''  We  say  that  the 
St  a  mystical  thing,  wherein  the  Lord  doth  mdeed  ofler 
I  that  are  his,  his  body  and  blood,  that  is  himself,  to  the 
t  he  may  more  and  more  live  in  them  and  they  in  him*  * 
■  ihe  clei^  of  the  Swiss  Church  now  joined  the  Lutheran 
Dd  great  liopes  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  peace 
mdes^  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected  But  in 
liber  publl^^hed  his  confession  of  faith  in  reference  to  the 
ft,  which  was  directly  oppo^^ed  to  that  of  Zuingle  and 
tJie  prospect  of  a  union  seemed  to  be  more  remote 
Luther  died  in  L146  ;  and  Melancthon,  a  reformer, 
it^t,  but  of  the  gentlest  mould,  again  attempted 
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peace.  I^ut  the  violenoe  on  both  mdm  prevented  his  mioeaa 
The  discus8ic>ti  between  the  tira  Churches  was  di^fraeed  witli 
those  bitter  and  i)er8onal  iiive€tive&  which,  in  that  age,  fotuul  a 
place  even  in  the  discords  of  critics  and  philoaopheis ;  and  C^rb 
himself  at  len^h  entered  the  field  ag  the  opponent  of  tJw 
Lutherans,  though  by  no  means  m  the  defender  of  the  positioiii 
of  Zuingle,  or  even  of  th    "  *      '    t  Church, 

The  doctrine  of  the  an  ifti^ht  l>y  CaJvin  is  that 

which  was  soon  afterwarui  \  by  the  Church  of  Englai^ti, 

and  which  is  now  reeeiv  le  orthodox  (Tlutrcfaos  of  tli€ 

Reformation,  with  the  exi  tllfi  Lutheraiia     "  Tlie  lioly 

mystery  of  tht-  siipjH^r/'  h  (fit  InHtitute^,  chap,  17,  Ixwk 

4),  *•  consists  of  two  thi  |to«9^  of  thtj  bodily  aigtua^ 

which  being  h  t  l^^fore  i  Wg/A  unto  vm  ^iritnal  thiiigi; 

and  of  spiritual  tnith,  1  Bk  Hignst  U>th  figcm^  wd 

delivered."     He  explaii*^  k^ition   agaitist  tlie  Bomiib 

transubstantiatian,  and    the  newer  Lutheran  cjonsulietantiation. 
Of  tlie  latter  he  says  :  "  They  hold  that  the  bn^  of  the  supper 
is  verily  a  substance  of  £Ui  earthly  and  corruptible  element,  aud 
suffers  no  change  in  itsc4f,  but  yet  has  under  itself  the  body  of 
Christ  enclose  il.     If  they  raeajit  no  more  than  that,  whea  the 
bread  is  delivt^red   in  the  sacrament,  there  is  adjoined  the  d»^ 
livering  of  th«*  body,  since  the  reality  cannot  be  sepamted  from 
the  sign,  I  should  have   no  great  contention   with   them.    But, 
placing  the  body  in  the  bread,  they  feign  for  it  a  being  in  everj 
way  contrary  to  thu  nature  thereof    And  their  error,  rashly  oon- 
ceived,  is  obstiiiately  defoncled  ;  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  body  of  Clirint  never  liad  any  narrower  limitatiofls, 
but  is  as  far  and  wide  as  earth  and  heaven.     What  else  is  this 
but  to  raise  up  Marcion  out  of  hell !     For  no  man  can  deny  thai 
the  body  was  a  mere  phantasy  if  it  were  such  wa  they  pretend. 
Some,  with  mure  subtlety,  niaintauj  that  this  body  which  iras 
given  in  the  -^^acxament  is  a  glorious  and  immortal  one ;  and 
therefore  it  is  nu  absurdity,  if  it  be  contained  in  many  phices,  or 
in  no  place,  or  mjder  no  form,  or  under  the  form  of  the  Sacra- 
ment.    But  what,  I  ask,  was  that  body  wliich  Christ  gave  to  the 
disciples  the  day  before  he  suflFered  ?   Was  it  not  the  same  mort 
body  which  was  afterwards  delivered  up  ?     He  had,  it  is  true,  * 
they  remind  us,  showeil  his  glory  to  three  of  his  disciples  on  U 
Mount — to  give  them  a  taste  of  immortality  for  an  hour.     Bi 
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^Bwm  find  that  Chrbt  had  a  double  body ;  it  was  the  mme 
iy  garnished  with  new  glory.  If  their  opinion  he  correct,  tlie 
body  rf  Oirist  is  at  the  same  time  (as  Marciou  taught)  moit^l 
■ad  immortiJj  base  and  glorious.  Nay,  being  in  its  natme  visible 
m  hid  invi^bly  under  the  sign  of  bread  I" 
fith  equal  force  he  refutes  the  Helvetian  theory, — that  the 
lent  was  only  a  coramemorative  rite.  "  We  must  certainly 
determine  that  Christ  is  truly  given  us  in  this  Sacrament  as  if  he 
Iiiniself  were  set  visibly  before  us  and  handled  with  our  hands. 
*  this  word  can  neither  lie  to  us  nor  mock  us,  Take,  eat,  drink  ; 
is  my  body  which  is  delivered  for  you ;  this  i:^  the  blood 
ch  is  shed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  chief,  and  in  a 
iner  the  whole,  pith  of  a  Sacrament  stands  in  these  words : 
ii!h  is  delivered  for  you  ;  which  is  shed  for  you ;  for  it  would 
profit  us  much  that  the  bmly  and  blood  are  now  distributed 
they  had  once  been  given  forth  for  our  salvation.  There- 
they  are  represented  under  bread  antl  wine,  that  we  should 
that  tliey  are  ordained  for  the  nourishment  of  spiritual  life* 
ly  do  not  ^tisfy  me  who,  acknowledging  that  we  have  some 
iiinion  with  Christ,  make  ug  partakers  only  of  the  spirit, 
bout  making  any  mention  of  fiesh  and  Idood.  As  though 
bo^e  things  were  said  without  a  meaning,  That  his  flesh  is 
uy  meat ;  and  that  none  hath  life  but  he  that  eateth  his 
I  ai>d  drinketh  bis  blood*^* 

i  «]iiOn  with  the  Lutheran  Church  was  now  hopeless  ;  Calvin's 

ice  was  such  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  Zuingle  he 

pennitted  to  remodel  the  Helvetian  Church  and  to  modify 

doctrinal  trt&temanta     Zuingle,  for  instance*  IimI  allowed  to 

I  civil  magistrate  the  supreme  power,   m  his  ecclesiastical 

ituttoiL     The  clergy  were  subordinate  to  each  other,  and  at 

head  was  pku^ed  a  perpetual  president,  or  bishop,  superior 

clergy  but  controlled  by  the  civil  magistrate*     Calvin 

tlu?  power  of  the  raagistTate  within  niurow  bounda     He 

the  Church  a  separate  and  independent  body  endowed 

power  of  legislation  for  itself     He  maintained  that  it 

I  to  be  governed,  like  the  primitive  Church,  only  by  presby- 

and  synods,  that  is,  by  assemblies  of  elders  composed  of 

clergy  and  laity ;  and  he  left  to  the  dvil  magistrate  little 

than  the  privilege  of  protecting  the  Church  and  providing 

nmnls.    Thuiji  lie  introduced  into  the  republic  of  Geneva 
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the  Presbyteiiiiii  syilttQt ;  r^ectjiit^  bi^hMpic^  tmi  $umrih^  Om 
principle  that  ainoiigsi  tbe  dergy  no  subotxlbiatioti  b  6m 
to  one  anothc  t  ;  all,  by  the  law  uf  Christ,  Imn^  ^jtuil  iii  imnk 
and  authority  P[e  estaUiahtxl  a  ooiiflkl0ty  of  niltng  ddt^ 
piistors,  and  luyiiiLTn  mvc^tcil  with  &  gnmt  degrtx'  of  power.  Of 
this  consistor)  lie  wiischofieu  president  for  life;  but  on  Eii»d6atib* 
bed  lie  made  it  Jiis  Imt  f**'"^*  *^ai  tin?  pnxx-^cut  sli(>uld  uM 
!igain  be  imitati^d.  80  mt  r«3«t€Ml  for  life  la  the  kandiiil 

a  single  ])ers<<n  he  regart  lalousy,  lu  Qnfiiandly  to  ibft 

independence  i-f  the  eta  Mt^ij  of  the  (JHurch.    CWvia 

also   set    the   example  lodi^  coovcucd  by   diiensDt 

diurches  for  tht;  cHtabtish]  frconunotj  order,  which  haw 

so  often  been  ;il  tempted  s  for  the  luoet  pari  wiUi  fiiint 

success.     His  n  li^iouB  IS  ntfttt^y  uud  excomraximoir 


tion  was  a  civil  ^^entence.  Miliiii could  not  Ii^e  beeo 

effected  in  a  free  republic  It  influence  bad  fiot  hem  tint 

of  a  dictator,  rather  than  a  simple  minkter  of  Christ.  On  otber 
])oints  he  wns  no  le^ss  siic^i^'Ssful.  Sliortly  after  the  de^lli  of 
Zuingle  the  8wis^  Chufi^hea  abandoned  his  doctrine  of  the  en- 
charist,  and  witliin  a  few  years,  not  only  they,  but  abaost  every 
branch  of  the  reformed  (/hurch,  had  accepte*!,  nj&  their  ^antlAfd 
of  faith,  a  system  of  theology  in  Mliich  it  would  be  ridiculous  1^} 
•  ieny  that  the  iiirtuence  of  Calvin  may  still  be  traced. 

And  yet  there  were  jx^ints  in  his  theological  system  which 
gave  rise  to  the  greiitest  conteDtioni?  that,  on  queistions  of  \mT9 
tluiology,  the  Churcli   had  witnease*!  since  the  Ariaa  controverey 
shook   it   to    it«  centre.     In   divinity   (Mvin    was   an   impliai 
follower   of  Ht  Augnsitine,  and   taught,   with   the  great  Larin 
father,  the   doctrine   of  the   absolute  decrees.     He  considered   1 
election  to  eternal  life,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  correlative  of  ' 
reprobation  on  the  other  ;  and  both  originating  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God.     (Institutes,  book  3^  chap.  23,  which  the  reader  will  see 
is  little  more  th:ui  a  reduction  into  a  formal  method  of  St  Au- 
gustine's arguments  in  favour  of  ab9<:ilute  reprobation^  gathered   I 
from   his  variiUjy  works.)     Thesis  questions  did  not  enter  into  the 
theology  of  Zuingle,  nor  did  they  find  a  place  in  the  Augsbui^ 
Confession  oi'  the  Lutherans.    Tlie  Church  of  England  afterwards 
omitted  the  <|ne^lion  of  reprobation   entirely,  and   placed  tlir  ' 
<loctrine  of  election  on  a  wider  base;  leaving  it  apparently  an 
open  (juestion  whether  it  results  from  faith  and  good  works  fore- 
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seen,  or  merely  firom  the  Divine  sovereignty.    (See  Dr.  Macbride. 
Lectures  on  the  39  Artidea)    The  Svdss  Church,  with  those  of 
Berne  and   Ztmch,  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  accept  as  an 
iriicle  of  £uih  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  taught  by  Calvin. 
Fhe  prudence,   however,  of  this  great  man,   seconded   by  his 
nesolution  and  his  vast  renown,  triumphed  at  length  so  far  as 
x>  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Swiss  Churches  and  that  of 
uleneva^  first  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  and 
ifterwards  on  the  subject  of  predestination.     The  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  modelled  by  Calvin,  were 
soon  afterwards  established  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.     In 
1560,  Frederic  III.  removed  the  Lutheran  teachers  in  Germany, 
and  filled  their  places  with  Calvinists,  and  at  the  same  time 
oUiged   his  subjects  to  accept  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Geneva.    This  order  was  annulled  by  his  son  Louis  in 
1576,  but  again  enforced  in  1 583 ;   and  Calvinism  regained  a 
sway,  which  in  Prussia  it  has  lost  only  in  the  present  generation. 
The  republic  of  Bremen,  and  the  Protestants  of  France,  entered 
into  a  close  union  with  Geneva ;  and  (of  all  his  triumphs,  the 
noblest  and  the  most  enduring),  the  Church  of  Scotland,  acknow- 
ledges as  its  founder,  under  God,  John  Knox,  the  disciple  of 
Gftlvin.    It  at  once  adopted,   and  still  retains  unaltered,  and 
guards  with  watchful  jealousy,  those  doctrines,  forms  of  worship, 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  which  were  first  established   at 
(ieneva^  though  with  sundry  alterations  in  the  last  (of  which  a 
more  full  accoimt  will  be  given  in  the  article  on  the  Church  of 
Sootlaitd).     Other  reformed  Churches,  as  those  of  Denmark, 
Nassau,  and  Anhalt,  without  absolutely  submitting  themselves  to 
the  direction  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  accepted  many  of  its 
peculiarities  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  scheme  of  doctrine 
and  polity :  and  thus  a  modified  Lutheranism  prevailed  where 
^stematic  Calvinism  was  excluded ;    or  the  two  Churches  co- 
existed in  the  same  states 

Thus  Geneva  became  the  mother  and  mistress  of  the  reformed 
Choiches.  The  Theological  College  which  arose  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Calvin  was  the  resort  of  the  most  inquiring  minds,  and  it 
was  directed  by  men  whose  fame  to  this  day  stands  unimpaired 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Indeed  the  Helvetic  Church  was 
singularly  happy  in  its  roll  of  illustrious  names,  far  outstripping 
in  this  respect  the  less  gifted,  or  at  least  less  successful,  Churches 
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of  the  Baltic  and  th^  Rhine^  anil  £*veD  of  Great  BriiaiiL  Calviur 
Beza,  (Ecolampailiua,  MuidUun,  2umgks  mud  Bodolpb  Gualter^ 
were  the  leaders  from  whom  Prcite«taiit  Europe  learned  her  fitst 
lessons,  and  at  whose  feet  not  6  few  of  our  Englkh  rdonnefs 
sat.  Their  lettt*rs,  still  pn^rv<sd  m  the  archtires  of  Zurich,  diow 
a  depth  of  rogard,  and  a  respectful  deference,  to  the  foundeis  d 
the  HiWetic  Clmrch  wl"/^*^  »«*  ^^onourable  to  both  sides.    1 


8electi(*iJ  of  this  corre 
Burnet,  has*  recently 
is  invaluable.     But,  fa 
dim  at  Geneva ;  and  U. 
ago,  on  the  point  of  m&k 
Calvinistie  faith.     Tht 
waa  conuniinicated  to  1 
the  same  kind  of  froei 
Socinus,  the  reviver  Ok 


it  brought  to  light  by  Bishop 
and  to  the  historical  student 
^uses,  the  fame  of  Calvin  gret 
urehea  seemed,  twenty  yem 
,p wreck  of  their  long-cherislie 
oingle,  upon  the  Sacrameat^ 
bllowers^  ajid,  after  his  ileatli^ 
e  uae  of  upon  other  siihjecU 
Ariau  theory,  was  himsetf  i 


member  of  the  Swiss  t'hurcn,  and  even  adopte<I  the  Helvetia 
confessioa     He  settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  in  1 562— j^ 
two  years  before  Calvin  himself.     Servetus,  denying  the  goJbrajl 
of  Christ  J  wa^  burnt  as  a  heretic  at  Geneva  during  Calv^n's  lifa 
The  share  which  the  great  reformer  had  in  this  atrocious  (thea^ 
in  those  days,    and    long  after,  by  no  means  unusual)  act  of 
judicial  cnielty,  is  disputed  ;  but  he  certainly  defended  the  sen- 
tence after  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  secretly  approve*!  it.     Thus,  even  while  (Mviu  Tv^as  liviag^ 
the  setds  of  decay  were   already   sown   in   the  Church :  they 
lay  dormant  for  a  time,  and  then  came  to  a  rapid  miU;urity, 
Geneva  soon  ceased  to  be  heard   of  as  a  leader  amongst  thfl 
reformed  Churches,  and  when,  after  a  slumber  of  two  hundred 
years,  alie  again  revived,  it  was  as  the  champion  of  a  sjrsteiB, 
termed  rational  Clmstianity  — from  which  all  the  peculiiir  doo-  . 
trines  of  Calvin  and  the  Reformers  were  totally  excluded 
late  writer,  a  member  of  the  CTiurch  ^  Scotland,  describes 
Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  as,  at  this  time,  the  li 
religio\i!3  of  all  Protestant  comnmuities.      "  The  Swiss 
present  the  remarkable  social  phenomenon  of  a  people  eminently 
moral  in  conduct,  but  eminently  irreligious ;  at  the  head  of  tL 
moral  state  in  Europe,  for  ready  obedience  to  the  law,  for  honesty, 
fidelity,  sobriety — at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  for  religious  feeling. 
observances,  or  knowledge/*     (Laing.     Notes  of  a  Traveller,  & 
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The  same  writer  describes  the  state  of  religion  in  Geneva 
\  gntphic  words  :  "  I  happened  to  be  at  Geneva  one  Sunday 
ing  as  the  bells  were  tolling  for  church.  The  very  sounds 
once  called  a  Calvin,  a  Kncx,  a  Zuingli,  to  religious  exer- 
im^  were  now  sumraoning  their  deacendaiits  to  the  same  hoiise 
f  pmyer.  I  lia^tened  to  the  ancient  cathedral,  to  see  the  pulpit 
rum  which  Calvin  preached,  to  sit  perhaps  in  the  very  seat  from 
rhich  Knox  has  listened,  to  hear  the  pure  doctrines  of  (Jbris- 
iiuiity  from  the  preachers  who  now  stand  where  once  the  great 
Immpions  of  the  Reformation  stood  ;  to  mark  too  the  order  and 
^bftfrvances  of  the  Calyinistic  service  here  in  its  native  church  ; 
la  refiiTe  too  in  my  mind  Scotland  and  the  ptcttn^sque  sabbath 
li^  of  Scotland  in  a  foreign  land.  But  where  is  the  stream  of 
atiStDa*  &milie8  in  the  streets,  family  after  family,  all  bo  decent 
IBfl  r«q)ectable,  in  their  Sunday  clothes?  where  the  quiet,  the 
he  stUlness  of  the  sabbath  morning,  so  remarkable  in 
uttish  town  ?  Geneva,  the  seat  and  centre  of  (Jalnniam, 
Dunt4iiu-head  from  which  the  pure  and  hving  waters  of  our 
Zion  floWj  the  Rome  of  our  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
hau  fallen  from  her  original  di>ctrine  and  practice  lower 
I  ever  Rome  fell,  Rome  still  has  superstition  ;  Geneva  has 
that  aemblance  of  religion.  In  the  head  church  of  the 
I  seat  of  Calvinisnj,  in  a  city  of  fivc-andtwenty  thousand 
oiils>  at  the  only  service  on  the  sabbath -day — for  there  is  no  even- 
Olf  service — I  sat  down  in  a  congregation  of  about  two  hundred 
,  and  three-and*tweuty  males,  with  scarcely  a  youth,  or 
^or  working  man  amongst  them.  A  me^eigre  Uturgy,  or  printed 
I  of  pmyer,  a  sermon,  which,  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned, 
|l  have  figured  the  evening  before  at  a  meeting  of  some  geo- 
society,  as  an  essay  on  the  Mosaic  chronology^  a  couple  of 
on  the  organ,  and  a  waltz  to  go  out  with,  were  the 
rioa  A  pleasure  tour,  publicly  advertised,  around  the 
in  tlie  aft-emoon,  and  overflowing  congregations  in  the 
at  the  theatre,  the  equestrian  circus,  the  concert  saloons, 
i  and  ooffee-houseSj  are  all  that  distinguish  Sunday  in 
fp  in  which,  three  centuries  ago,  Calvin  moved  the  senate 
be  people/' 
supine  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  equally  visible 
ilTMighout  the  cantons  nf  Switzerland.  Tn  1839  an  insurrection 
forth  in  tlie  canton  of  Zurich,  m  consequence  of  the  local 
ament  having  appointed  Dr,  Strauss  to  the  chair  of  theology. 
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Dr.  Strauss,  in  his  "  Leben  Jesu  "  (Life  of  Christ),  having  avowed 
his  disbelief  of  those  events  of  our  Saviour's  history  which  do  not 
admit  of  explanation  by  the  ordinary  laws  and  operations  of 
nature ;  and  being,  in  fact,  the  leader  of  the  nealogian  school  of 
divinea  The  peasantry  were  headed  by  some  of  their  deigy, 
and  blood  was  shed  ;  but  the  movement  was  rather  political  than 
religious,  and  was  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by  any 
revival  of  religious  feeling  in  the  people.  The  attempt,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  local  government  to  appoint  a  theologiad 
professor,  who  denied  and  controverted  the  primary  facts  on 
which  Christianity  stands,  sufficiently  explains  the  low  state  of 
religion  in  Switzerland. 

The  causes  of  this  decay  have  been  thus  explained.  -  Besidet 
the  original  taint  which  the  national  character  received  from  the 
daring  speculations  of  Socinus,  the  State  and  Chiurch  w^ 
engrafted  on  what  has  been  termed  "  a  bastard  Lutheranism." 
Calvin,  in  imitation  of  the  Lutherans,  or  in  order  to  prevent  the 
excitement  of  the  people  by  the  prayers  of  fanatical  preachen, 
who  adapted  their  effusions  to  the  passions  of  the  hour,  or  with 
a  view  of  preserving  the  hearer  from  other  doctrines  and  impree- 
sions,  prescribed  a  set  form  of  prayer.  But  it  was  extremdj 
meagre,  wanting  the  venerated  antiquity,  the  pure  eloquence, 
and  the  application  to  every  condition  of  mind  and  body  whid 
marks  our  English  liturgy,  and  in  some  degree  that  of  the  dd 
Lutheran  Church.  There  is  little  in  the  public  service  to  engage 
the  affections  of  the  hearer ;  and,  unless  the  preacher  be  eloquent 
nothing  even  to  interest  him.  The  usual  form  of  Churdi  dirtj 
is  this  :  the  minister  first  reads  a  short  prayer,  the  people  stand 
ing ;  then  gives  out  two  verses  of  a  psalm,  which  are  well  pa- 
formed,  there  being  &n  organ  generally  even  in  coimtry  churdiea 
and  all  the  psalm-books  having  the  notes  of  the  music  printet 
with  the  psalms,  and  the  common  people  understand  muri 
enough  to  use  the  notes.  The  text  is  read  while  the  people  ar 
still  standing,  and  they  then  sit  down,  and  old  men  and  peasant 
generally  put  on  their  hats  while  the  minister  delivers  his  sermoi 
The  sermons  are  always  read  from  papers ;  but  some  of  ih 
yoimg  clergy  use  the  papers  very  little,  and  seem  to  have  thei 
merely  as  notes  to  refresh  the  memory.  The  printed  forms  < 
prayer  are  then  read.  They  have  at  least  the  merit  of  hein 
very  short  None  of  the  congregation  have  them  in  their  hand 
They  are  not  used,  like  the  English  Prayer-book,  by  the  oongn 
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tration  as  well  as  the  minister,  but  only  Ky  the  minister.  A 
couple  of  verses  of  a  psalm  conclude  the  service,  which,  with  a 
brisk  tune  on  the  organ — the  fashionable  opera  air  of  the  day — 
to  go  out  of  the  church  with,  occupies  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.     This  is  all  the  Church  service  on  Sundays. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  state  of  religion  has 
diown  great  improvement  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Caesar  Malan,  the  eloquent  and  energetic  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne, 
and  others.  In  Geneva,  and  at  various  towns  in  the  cantons,  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church  are  again  preached  to  crowded 
oongr^ations,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  practical  wisdom  than  in 
Calvin's  days.  A  "  Societe  Evangelique  "  has  been  formed,  with 
tiie  view  of  recovering  Switzerland  and  southern  France  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  and  the  practice  of  true  piety. 
Their  proceedings  are  full  of  interest ;  but  the  subject  is  scarcely 
ripe  for  history. 

The  history  of  the  CalvinLstic  Church  in  Germany,  and  more 
particularly  in  Prussia,  still  requires  our  attention.  The  whole 
of  Germany  is  computed  to  contain  fourteen  millions  and  a  half 
of  Protestants.  Prussia  alone  contains  upwards  of  eight  millions 
and  a  half.  These  have  been  all  along  divided  unequally,  the 
preponderance,  on  either  side,  varying  in  different  states  between 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists;  the  members  of  other  Churches, 
Moravians,  Baptists,  and  the  like,  being  comparatively  few. 
Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  since  the  days  of  Calvin  to 
miite  the  two  Churches.  A  scheme,  termed  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord, was  devised  by  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  professor,  in  1572, 
revised  by  the  great  divines  on  both  sides,  and  adopted,  for  a 
time,  by  most  of  the  Lutheran  Churches:  but  the  Calvinists 
were  dissatisfied,  and  the  endeavour  to  enforce  it  created  fresh 
disBensionSw  A  second,  and  equally  fruitless  endeavour,  was 
made  by  a  convocation  of  divines  from  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Brunswick,  and  the  Palatmate,  in  1583.  In  1615,  1631,  and 
1662  these  attempts  were  repeated  by  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg; and  in  1703,  1707,  and  1736  by  their  successors,  the 
kings  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William,  at  the  last  of  these  con- 
ferences, proposed  to  drop  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation, if  the  Lutheran  Church  would  abandon  those  ceremonials 
which  were  offensive  to  the  Calvinists,  such  as  the  high  altar,  the 
wafer,  the  priestly  robes,  and  the  chanting  of  the  prayers  after 
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the  Romish  custom.     M&ny  Lnthrmuit  wcro  citspoerd  to 
the  terms ;  but  othf^r  subjects  now  began  to  occupy  fJie 
continental  kings  and  nations,  luid  tht*  congregattoas  sliimbeiied 
on,  each  after  its  aneieni  uae  and  cuatom. 

Under  Fre<lf^ric  the  Great  tiifidtjlity  and  mdiffereoce  were  ihe 
fashion  of  tho  timea  Germany  had  no  Utemtune  of  her  own; 
and  the  writings  nf  Voltaire,  and  thi^  example  of  IVederic,  were 


<]^ossly  irrelipoua. 

period  of  yet  dix^per  \ 

wars  of  the  tVench  r^ 

many,  one  great  batt 

inclination  nor  the  pi^ 

institutions ;  and  whei 

ration  of  the  Refi>nnatl 

a  state  of  great  apitthy 

The  late  king,  anxious  y 

his  ancestors  hiv\  in  vain  attempiea 


m  war  was  foUow^  by  a 
ul  irreligioii ;  and  duriag  dia 
he  close  of  the  centut^^,  Gflr- 
renty  yeam,  had  neiUif^  the 
il  and  amend  her  spiritnil 
e  third  centenary  eomini 
the  people  of  Pnussiawise  W 
Hce  on  ^1  religious  quesdoflfr 
h  a  project  which  so  mawj 
»  resolved  to  seize  the  favoifl^ 


able  moment,  and  to  commemorate  the  centenary  by  the  imioti 
of  the  two  Churches  In  a  proclamation,  dated  September  27, 
1817,  the  union  was  decret*<l  in  the  following  terms;— "My 
illustrious  ancestorSj  the  elector  John  Sigismnnd,  &c,  &/^ 
laboured  with  anxious  and  pious  care,  as  the  history  of  their 
lives  and  government  shows,  to  unite  the  two  divided  Prot^taal 
Churches,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  or  Cahnnistic, 
one  evangelic  Chris^stian  Church.  Honouring  their  mcmoTj  mi 
siilutary  intentions,  I  willingly  join  in  this  purpose,  and  pniy  that 
a  work,  pleasing  to  God,  which  in  their  days  met  with  insur*' 
mountable  obstacles  from  an  unhappy  sectarian  spirit,  inayt  under 
the  influence  of  a  better  spirit,  which  sets  aside  the  non-e^sentii), 
and  holds  fast  by  the  essential  in  Christianity,  in  which  botii 
confessions  of  fiiith  agree,  be  accomplished  in  my  states>  to 
the  honour  c>t'  Ood  and  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  (Jhurch,  ai 
the  approaching  centenary  commemoration  of  the  Re  formation* 
.  .  .  .  To  this  long  wished-for  union,  in  which  the  (CW- 
vinistic)  Reformed  Church  will  not  be  compelled  to  embrace  thji 
Luthemn,  nor  the  Lutheran  the  Reformed,  but  both  mil  fona^ 
one  newly-created  Evangelical  Church,  in  the  spirit  of  their  h 
founder,  no  obstacle  now  exists,  provided  both  these  part 
desire  it  earnestly  and  in  a  true  Christian  spirit ;  and  on  t 
approaching  occasion  of  returning  thanks  to  Divine  Providet 
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uni^peiikaLIe  Uessiug  of  the  Reformation,  show  that  tliej 
lOiioiir  the  meaiory  of  Its  great  founder  by  carrying  on  his 

But  much  iis  I  ^dsh  that  the  Refonned  and  Lutheran 
bes  in  niy  dommious  may  partake  with  me  of  these  viewfi, 
tct  their  rights  aud  liherty,  and  am  far  from  pregsing  them 

occasiou  to  adopt  and  establiah  it.  This  union  can  only 
teal  value  if  neither  persuasion  nor  indifference  induce  its 
BDCP,  but  a  retd  and  free  ooUTiction  ;  atid  if  its  root^  and 

ice  be  not  planted  in  the  very  soul,  and  not  in  outward 
.  .  *  I  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  consistorieSj 
le  pious  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  their  synods,  to  determine 
tit  ward  concurring  forms  of  this  union,  convinced  that  the 
Rations  will,  in  a  true  Christian  spirit^  gladly  follow  thenx. 
onus  will  be  easily  adjusted,  and  the  extemak  will  be 

,  dignified,  and  true  May  the  promised  time  arrive  when 
^1  form  one  flock  under  one  Shepherd,  having  one  spirit, 
fvu,  one  hope  r 

impoamble  not  to  respect  tbe  piety  of  this  appeal,  and 
.ud  the  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  two 
It  Churches  of  the  Eefomiation,  Of  about  8,950  congrega- 
rf  Protestants  in  Prussia,  7j7oO   were  reported  to  have 

the  union,  and  adopted  the  new  ritual     On  the  30th  of 

I  SI  7,  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  State  abolished  the 
I  of  Lutheran  and  Refonned  or  C/alvinistic  ChurcheSj  and 
(be  name  of  Protestantj  common  to  both,  and  commanded 
fburch  to  l>e  knowu  and  designated  for  the  future  as  the 

Ral  Church  of  Prussia*   There  was  a  general  acquiescence, 
hearty  submission,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  thus 
tile  Church  of  C^vin  diBiippeared  in  the  moBt  potent 
O^rmany. 

great  a  cbimge  was  not  easily  brought  about,  Diffiailties 
lied  themselves  wJilch  the  king  and  his  advisers  had  not 
and  the  royal  mandate  was  not  executed  without 
tied  strangely  at  vaiiance  with  its  mild  and  placid  tone. 
Jerliu  synod,  to  whom  the  formation  of  the  new  Church 
intrusted,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  compromise  on  the 
of  the  presence  in  the  Sacrament ;  and  instead  of  the 
HBed  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  "  This  is  my  body/'  6ub- 
pd,  **  f-lirist  said,  this  is  my  body/'  But  this  gave  greM 
e  tn  DMiny  pious  Calvinists,  and  Ijy  Lutherans  was  oon- 
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sidered  in  the  light  of  on  evaiiptL  la  18SS  a  now  Utttrgy 
**  agenda,"  to  give  perfr»ct  iinifonnity  to  the  sennce  of  the 
Prussic'm  (^hurch,  Vim  (Intwn  up  hy  thfi  it^xiw  di vines  and 
mitted  to  the  revision  of  Dr*  Ne&ader*  When,  howi&ver,  it  i 
to  be  iiitroduced  it  met  witli  great  i^pposilbn  in  rarioos  p9 
The  king  was  imtate<l^  mi4  the  ol^ectioiis  hariiig  as^uxii 
political  {uTvn^  they  were  denounced  vm  treaionable.  Li  i 
poor  villages  in  SUeflfi^  which  refused  to  exchange  the 
Lutheran  scmcse  for  the  new,  ta^sops  wane  quartered  on  the  pi 
till  they  should  conform*  They  were  reduced  to  utt«r  nun, 
a  few  of  them,  about  dx  hundrod  in  niiml>er,  calling  thema 
old  Lutlierans,  fled  from  peraecutiDti  acrvi^  the  Alknttc, 
found  a  home  with  the  dts^ieendantB  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathera. 
magistrates  of  the  dty  of  Berlin  were  requited,  as  patrons  a 
city  churches,  to  introduce  the  new  litm^.  Tltey  answer* 
a  declaration,  dated  July  13,  1832,  which  aeems  to  show 
the  monarch  had  mistaken  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  " 
they  say,  **  this  liturgical  right  of  the  sovereign  is  to  be  held 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  sovereignty,  it  must  extend  with  € 
force  to  all  his  subjects,  alike  to  Catholics  as  well  as  Protest 
But  the  king  claims  no  such  right  over  his  Catholic  subjects, 
the  Protestants  will  be  induced  rather  to  go  over  to  the  Cat 
faith  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  constant  disquietude  of 
science  by  ever-changing  forms  of  worship  imposed  at 
pleasure  of  each  succeeding  sovereign.  If  inherent,  thislitur 
right  must  belong  to  other  sovereigns,  to  Roman  Catholics, 
how  is  the  Protestaat  religion  to  subsist  at  all  in  Catholic  s 
if  the  Catholic  sovereign  has  this  inherent  right  over 
religious  observances?"  This  document  was  backed  by  a  m( 
rial  from  twelve  ministers  of  Berlin,  in  which  they  repeat 
own  objections  to  the  new  service-book.  It  has  been 
defended,  on  the  one  hand,  by  bishop  Eylert,  of  Potsdam, 
assailed,  on  the  other,  by  Dr.  Von  Schutz,  of  Wurtzburg, 
a  host  of  polemical  ^Titers,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes 
What  its  future  destiny  may  be,  or  whether  the  experiment 
utterly  fail,  and  if  so,  what  is  destined  to  occupy  its  place, 
speculations  on  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  offer  an  opi 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  "  Church  of  the  Future,"  seen 
prepare  an  edifice  for  which  the  foundations  have  been  sea 
laid  at  present ;  how  far  it  may  exist  in  the  reasonable  hop 
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wishes  of  his  oountaymen,  we  cannot  tell.  The  present  distrac- 
tions of  Germany  will,  no  doubt,  interfere  with  any  project  of 
Church  reform,  even  were  Prussia  ripe  for  the  change.  We 
coDclude  with  a  description  of  the  service  in  the  new  Prussian 
Church  by  the  keen  observer  whose  volume  we  have  already 
quoted  ;  though  it  seems  to  us  not  free  from  a  touch  of  sarcasnL 
There  is  an  altar  railed  in,  and  covered  with  an  altar-cloth. 
Two  lighted  wax  candles  and  a  crucifix  stand  upon  the  altar,  and 
behind  and  around  it  are  pictures  of  saints  and  holy  subjects,  as 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  only  difference  observable 
is,  that  the  priest  at  the  altar  is  in  a  plain  black  gown,  instead  of 
the  embroidered  robes  in  which  the  Catholic  priest  officiates. 
He  reads  the  new  liturgy  standing  with  his  back  against  the 
altar,  and  facing  the  people.  The  Amen  to  each  prayer  is  finely 
quavered  out  by  the  choristers  behind  the  altar,  and  the 
'*  HaUeluia,"  the  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  the  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,"  &a,  are  delivered  with  great  musical  eflFect,  as 
might  be  expected  in  so  musical  a  land.  But,  as  justly  objected 
to  by  the  twelve  ministers  in  their  protest  against  this  new  service, 
the  congregation  have  no  part  in  all  this ;  they  are  not  made 
{iartakers,  as  in  the  former,  and  in  the  English  liturgies,  in  the 
act  of  public  worship.     They  are  but  passive  listeners,  as  to  an 


So  little  has  it  been  intended  that  the  congregation  should 
take  part  in  this  new  service,  that  no  book  of  the  liturgy,  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Common  Prayer  Book,  are  in  their  hands. 
The  liturgy  is  for  the  clergyman  only,  and  is  not  even  to  be  got 
at  the  booksellers'  shops.  The  only  book  of  public  worship  in 
the  hands  of  the  congregation  is  the  Gesangbuch.  This  is  a 
lort  of  hymn-book  in  doggrel  verse,  which  supersedes  the  Psalms 
of  David  and  the  paraphrases  of  portions  of  Scripture  used  in 
our  Church  servicea  It  is  printed  as  prose,  but  each  clause  of  a 
sentence  is  a  line  rhyming  to  another  clause.  It  is  divided  into 
sections  and  sentences,  which  are  numbered ;  and  the  numbers 
being  stuck  up  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  church,  the  congre- 
gation,  on  entering,  sees  what  is  to  be  sung  without  the  minister 
orderk  giving  out  the  place  and  verse.  The  whole  part  that  the 
congregation  has  to  take  in  the  public  worship  by  the  new 
service  is  to  sing  or  chant  a  portion  of  this  Gesangbuch,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  organ,  before  the  minister  comes  to 
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the  altar  to  read  the  liturgy,  and  again,  in  the  interval  hetween 
the  liturgy  and  the  sermon.  The  whole  liturgy  occupies  about 
half  an  hour ;  and  as  the  ministers  in  the  new  church  are  pit>- 
hibited  in  the  agenda  from  occupying  more  than  one  hour,  the 
sermon  seldom  exceeds  five-and-twenty  minutes.  This,  in  the 
more  serious  part  of  the  congregation,  occasions  great  diasatis- 
faction.  In  so  short  a  time  the  preacher  can  scarcely  give  an 
exposition  of  his  text,  much  less  apply  it  to  the  ¥rants  and  dr- 
curastances  of  his  hearers.  It  prevents  also  the  possibility  of 
entering  upon  a  wide  and  varied  course  of  instruction  from  the 
pulpit,  and  may  in  part  account  for  the  growth  of  that  ration- 
alism or  nealogianism  which,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  has  found  its  strongest  citadel  in  Pnissia. 
(See  Rationalism.) 


nOPTIC  CHURCH.— This  is  the  Monophysit^  Church  in 
Egypt.  Its  head  is  styled  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  though 
he  resides  at  Cairo.  It  has  a  bishop  or  titular  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  also  lives  at  Cairo,  visiting  Jerusalem  at  Easter.  The 
Copts  have  a  convent  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  chapel  within  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  history  of  the  Coptic  Church 
may  be  very  briefly  stated. 

In  the  fifth  century,  Eutyches  taught  that  the  two  natures, 
human  and  divine,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  were  so  blended  as  to 
become  one  nature,  the  human  being  absorbed  in  the  divine. 
(See  Abmbnian  Church.)  He  raised  a  formidable  party,  and 
amongst  his  followers  was  Dioscorus,  *  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
By  his  influence  it  was  that  Eutyches  escaped  condemnation  at 
the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  449,  summoned  expresdy 
on  the  subject  of  his  heresy ;  but  by  a  decree  of  the  Fourth 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A-D.  457,  both  Eutyches  and 
Dioscorus  were  condemned  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  was 
banished  from  his  see.  But  his  friends  in  Egypt  were  powerful 
enough  to  prevail  ultimately  against  the  decision  of  the  orthodox 
party.  A  Eutychian,  or  Monophysite,  Church  was  established  in 
Egypt,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  Coptic  Church,  continues  to 
the  present  time.  Probably  no  section  of  the  Christian  Chuirfi 
is  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  degradation,  ignorance,  and  poverty. 
Besides  the  patriarchs  there  are  twelve  bishops,  and  a  great 
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lumber  of  archpriests,  prieats,  and  deacons;  but  it  IVequeotly 
Mppenis  ihut  rteitber  the  priest  nor  any  of  bis  congregation  can 
!«fid,  and  the  conduct  of  the  former  is  often  such  as  to  entitle 
lim  to  no  respect.  Missionaxiea  wei'e  Bent  out  by  the  Church 
IGnonary  Society  some  years  since,  with  the  benevolent  wish  of 
reKoniig  the  Coptic  Churcli  to  a  purer  state.  They  found  the 
Aeagw  &nd  people  sunk  in  sloth  and  superstition  ;  the  clergy  using 
tbego^ak  as  charms,  and  mme  of  them  teaching  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  ^fnis  a  person  in  the  Godhead.     The  churches  contain  no 

EB6 ;  but  they  are  decorated  with  gaudy  pictures  of  the  saints, 
e  which  the  people  prostrate  themselves.     They  suppose 
if  a  child  die  UDbaptized,  it  wiU  be  blind  in  a  future  stsite. 
Ibey  iiae  said  to  pnu!tisa  cireuuicision  on  theii"  children.    (Laue's 
^^llaitii6n»  and  Cumins  of  Modem  Eg^^ptiaus/*     London,  1836,) 
Tbey  mainuun  the  doctrine  of  the  tramsmutation  of  the  elements 
iiiio  the  n^al  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  offer  pray  ens  for  the 
iind.    The  iBvocation  of  the  Virgin   is  commonly  practised 
Coptic  language  has  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  now 
by  few;  but  the  services  of  religion  are  still  con- 
in  it,  with  occasional  explanations  of  some  parts  of  the 
in  Arabic,  now  the  spoken  language  of  the  country. 
be  ntimber  of  Coptic  churches  and  convents  is  stated  at  about 
hundred  and  fifty.     The  Coptic  Christians  do  not  exceed 
Luindred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  whom,  perhapB,  tea  thousand 
at  ( 'airo.     They  have  long  suffered  great  oppressions  from 
I  Hafaonicdan  niJers  of  Eg}^tj  and  bear  the  mark  of  a  degraded 
They   are   said   to   be  suspicious,   sullen,  iind  faithless 
t  men  are  obliged  to  wear  a  coloured  turban  to  distinguish 
fjpam  the  Moslems,  and  the  women  are  conoeiiled  with  a 
Under  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  their  condition  has  been 
bly  improved.    There  are  numerous  schools  for  boys ; 
llfce  Urilii^h  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  fiirmshed  them 
I  the  Scriptures  in  Coptic  and  Arabic, 

t  in  Eg)T>t  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the 

syutem  was  practised  iu  it^  severest  forms ;  and  the 

disp«)6iuoD  still  exists.      Monastic  seclusion   is  common 

st  tiie  Coptic  Christians,  and  great  austerity  is  practised, 

Ofdier  of  their  converts  exceeds  that  of  their  churches; 

jimniikH  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and  their  chief  \irtue  is 

lity  they  cheerfully  extend  to  travellers.     Manuscripts 
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of  great  value  have  been  discovered  in  some  of  these  refiiges,  and 
no  doubt  many  more  exist,  and  will  one  day,  we  trust,  reward 
the  diligence  of  our  enterprising  travellers. 

The  Abyssinian  Church  is  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Coptie 
Church  of  Egypt.  The  abvma,  or  bishop  of  Abyssinia^  is  re- 
quired by  a  canon  of  his  own  Church  to  be  appointed  or  con- 
secrated by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  he  is  subject 
(See  Abyssinia,  Chubch  of.) 


nOVENANTERS,  by  writers  of  the  last  century  termed 
^  Cameronians;  a  once  numerous  body  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. Their  leader,  Richard  Cameron,  fell  in  battle  at 
Airsmoss,  fighting  against  prelacy,  in  1 680.  The  history  of  the 
Cameronians  is  that  of  a  political  no  less  than  a  religious  party; 
but  it  is  interwoven  with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  forms  a  painful  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  principles  for  which  the 
Cameronians  fought  and  suffered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cany 
back  the  reader  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
In  the  year  1581  a  confession  of  faith,  or  national  COVKNAUT, 
was  subscribed,  first  by  the  king  and  his  nobility  and  afterwards 
by  all  ranks,  in  which  episcopal  government  was  condemsed 
and  a  Presbyterian  Church  established.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  afterwards  by  some  of  the  nobili^  to 
restore  episcopacy,  which  led  to  a  solemn  ratification  of  the 
Covenant  in  the  year  1 590 ;  and  James  himself  being  suspected 
of  a  too  favourable  regard  for  popery  and  prelacy,  the  Covenant 
was  again  renewed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinbui]^  id 
1596.  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  upon  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  and  was  scarcely  seated  in  hisiwf 
dignities  when  he  plainly  discovered  his  aversion  to  the  Preaby- 
terian  kirk.  In  1610,  three  bishops  were  consecrated  in  London, 
and  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  the  sees  of 
Glasgow,  Brechin,  and  Galloway :  they  proceeded  to  consecrate 
an  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  to  place  bishops  in  the  other 
anciens  sees  These  proceedings  were  very  unpopular.  The 
churches  where  episcopalian  ministers  officiated  were  forsaken, 
riots  frequently  occurred,  and  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  the 
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dei^  who  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  the 
Matt€!ra  were  in  tlik  state  when  Charles  L,  accom- 
b^y  archbighop  t^mcf,  vkited  Scotland  m  the  summer  of 
He  iit>t  only  resolvtid  to  enforce  epboopacy,  but,  with 
ed  zeal,  to  enforce  those  ceremonies  which  were  in  use 
Church  of  England  it  is  true,  but  still  under  constant 
from  a  laige  section  of  both  dergy  and  laity.  On  the 
'  July  it  was  resolved  to  introduce  the  surplice  and  the 
se-boijk,^'  in  the  great  church  of  Edinburgh.  The  dean 
ding  prayers  in  the  desk,  iind  in  ids  surplice,  when  an 
)au  stiirtiiig  up  exclaimedj  *'  Villain !  dost  thou  say  the 
my  lug?"  (ear) J  and  threw  the  stool  on  which  she  ^t  at 
d.  A  national  pprtmi'  followed,  Ecnionstrances  and 
5  were  sent  in  great  numl>ers  t^  Charks,  entreating  him 
f  tlje  ceremonies  or  to  withdraw  the  bishops ;  but  these 
leftted  with  disdain.  The  consequence  wa^  that  the 
il  Covenant  was  once  more  brought  forward,  read  in  the 
ly  and  the  churches,  and  subscribed  and  s%vorn  to  with 
enthusiasm*  The  Aa^mbly  disannulled  all  the  acts  of 
s  Assemblies  by  which  prehicy  had  been  'countenanced, 
tested  against  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  sovereign, 
I  memorable  words  :  **  That  it  is  unlawfid  itjself^  and  pre- 
to  the  privileges  that  Christ  has  left  his  Church,  for  the 
^dissolve  or  break  up  the  Assemblies  of  this  Kirk,  or  stay 
for  then  it  would  follow  that  religion  and 
depended  absolutely  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
^  &a  l^be  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  has 
bet?n  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
ibis  which  scandidized  the  Covenanters  more  than  prelacy 
ind  tlie  rupture  which  has  so  recently  taken  place  in  the 
of  Scotland,  in  our  own  times,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
riociple.  The  Scotch  Parliament  met  in  June  1640,  and 
fed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  once  niore  ratified  the 
pll  Charles,  now  embroiled  with  his  own  subjects,  was 
I  lo  sanction  what  he  had  bo  power  to  resist.  It  was 
I  by  his  o^YB  authority  in  Edinbmgh— for  he  harl  now 
il  to  the  north — "  that  every  member  of  succeeding  Par- 
b  ahall  take  and  subscribe  the  National  Covenant,  and  give 
!  m  ParUament  relative  thereunto  ;"  and  thus  the  Presbyte- 
renunout  and  discipliiie  were  re-established  by  the  King, 
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the    Parliamt*iit,  and  the  Afflembly,  and   prelacy  was  hpUj 
abrogated  and  abjur^* 

The  National  Covenant,  slightly  altered  m  form,  was  adopted 
by  the  Westinitist*  r  Assembly  of  Divinea  in  IG43,  who  wiihad 
to  establish  a  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  England  upon  iho  mod«l 
of  the  Kirk      It  was  now  t^™^*^'^'  **The  Solemn   League  and 
Covenant,'*   being    intendeu   oks   u  compact   l>etween   the   two 
nations.     It  was  subdcribed  and  sworn  to  by  the    Ix>rds  and 
Commons  at  Wi  stminster  in  1643,  and,  once  more,  by  the  whole 
Scottish  natli>i),  and,  if  pofeiible,  with  greater  enthusiasm  than 
before.     It  bound  the  subsdriberB  with  a  solemn  oath,  amongst 
other  reformat inus,  '  to  andeavour,  without  raspect  of  pem)n% 
the  extirpation  of  popery,  prekcy,  superstition^  her^sy^  sdiifim, 
profaneness,  and  whataoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  mmi 
doctrine  and  the  power  of  godlinti«s ; — \m%  we  partake  in  other 
men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  datigi  r  to  njceiv^  of  their  pbgnea* 
To  this  instrument  Charles  IL  aet  liia  hand,  on  Im  coronation  m 
Scotland,  in  16-t9,  and  swore  to  observe  it  the  ye^ir  afterwards  at 
Breda.     On  the  16th  of  August,  being  then  at  Dumferlingj  and 
anxious  to  secure*  the  confidence  of  Im  Presbyterian  subjects,  he 
published  a  declaration  in  which  he  sa}^^  "  Though  hie  Majesty, 
as  a  dutiful  son*  be  obliged  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  royal 
father,  and  have  iu  estimation  the  j>erson  of  his  mother,  yet  doth 
he  desire  to  be  deejjly  humbled  Irefore  God  because  of  his  father* 
hearkening  to,  anci  following  evil  counsels,  and  his  opposition  to 
the  work  of  reformation,  ami  to  the  Solemn  Leag-ue  and  Cofe- 
nant,  and  for  the  idolatry  of  his  motlierj  the  toleration  of  i^hich 
in  the  king's  house  could  not  but  be  a  high  provocation  to  HiiB 
who  is  a  jealous  God,  &c.*'     The  king  goes  on  to  declare,  "  that 
he  has  sworn  and  subscril>ed  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Goto* 
nant,  not  upon  any  i^inister  intention  and  crooke*i  design  foP 
attaining  his  own  ends,  but,  so  far  as  human  weakness  will  p^*" 
init,  in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  heart ;  and  that  he  is  firaily^ 
resolved,  in  the  Lord  s  strength,  to  adnere  thereto  all  the  days 
his  life.     He  will  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  to  the  Coi 
nant,  and  no  friends  but  the  friends  of  the  Covenant"    Tl 
declaration  had  been  extorted  from  the  young  king  by  a  resoi 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  **  they  would  own  the  \Af^ 
so  ftu*  only  as  he  owns  and  prosecutes  the  cause  of  God,  a^^ 
disclaims  his  and  his  father's  opposition  to  the  work  of  God  ^^^ 
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aaut*'  Presbyterian  writers  have  remarked  that 
"obmpare  these  solemn  oaths  and  protestations  with 
conduct  afterwards  without  horror  for  his  wicked  dis* 
itnulattoti  and  perjury*  His  conduct,  no  doubt,  was  infamouB; 
nU  »t  the  same  time,  these  were  hard  conditions  to  bupose  upon 
^nig ;  and  ike  conduct  of  the  Scottish  clergy  in  thus  placing 
^■e  him,  for  his  signature,  a  document  in  which  the  memory  of 
^K  bis  ]>art«nts  was  traduced^  has  met  with  the  severe  censure 
Mtrtitous  men  of  all  parties. 

Cliarles  recovered  his  English  throne  in  1660,  and  it  was 
Dituediately  seen  that,  notwithstaodiBg  his  solemn  protestations, 
cy  was  about  to  be  restored  in  Scotland,     On  various  pre- 
seveml  eminent  ministers  were  imprisoned.    The  Scotch 
lent  met  in  1661,  and  the  influence  of  the  Court  w^as 
at  to  induce  them  to  pass  the  *'  Re^fcissory  Act,"  by  which* 
'  renoimced  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  declared  the 
^  power  in  public  officer  absolute  and  unlimited,  and  settled 
lent  of  the  Church  on  such  a  basis  **  as  the  king  finds 
.  oon^tent  with  scripture,  monarchy,  and  peace,"     Thus,  in 
the  ecclesiastictJ  aflairs  of  Scotland  were  placed  absolutely 
king's  hands.      Presbyteries,  synods,   and   kirk-sessione 
stiU   permitted  to  assemble,  but  their  power  was  gone. 
govemment  was  expiring,  and  scarcely  outlived  the 
Soon  afterwards  the  synods  were  suppressed,  and   the 
League  and  Covenant  was  burnt  by  the  hangman^  by 
:  both  Houses  of  the  (English)  Parlistment 
i  now  resolvctl  to  estiibli^h  prelacy  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ian  Church ;  it  was  rest^^red  entirely  by  virtue  of  the 
i  iupremacy,  and  had  no  other  warrant  than  a  proclamation 
i\\'JnichalL     The  choice  of  bishops  wa^  tlie  next  considera^ 
bind  **  tlie  choice,"  Bishop  Burnet  says,  '*  was  genenJly  very 
Sliarp  was  made  archbishop  of  St,  Andrews,  and  metro- 
Thc  Frei*hyt<.*rian  writers  describe  his  character  in  the 
eolours,  as  **  a  monster  of  hypocrisy,  perjury,  and  vile- 
But  the  hL^tory  of  the?ie  unhappy  times  was  written  by 
npararies,  naturally  enough,  with  too  much  heat  and  pas- 
^imip  had  been  a  Presbyterian,  and  was  one,  indeed, 
nguated  to  the  episcupate,  having  received  only  Presby- 
lordet^.     On  the  return  of  Charlesj  to  London,  he  ha*]  been 
»ji^  un  behalf  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  obtain  the  rati  11- 
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cation  of  all  their  privileges,  and,  amongst  the  rest^  of  the  Cove- 
nant. He  basely  betrayed  his  trust,  and  received  the  primacy  is 
his  reward,  which  may  well  explain  the  odium  under  whidi  Ub 
memory  still  lies  in  Scotland.  Most  of  the  other  bishopfiluid 
sworn  to  the  Covenant,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  of  then 
were  Presbyterians.  Leighton  was  probably  the  only  one 
amongst  them  whose  temper,  learning,  or  piety,  qualified  him 
for  such  an  office ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  entered  upon  it  with 
much  reluctance,  and,  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  his  brother  bishops,  with  gloomy  forebodings.  The  new  cede- 
siastical  constitution  was  now  accepted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament^ 
and  the  bishops  were  seated  in  its  House  of  Lords.  The  initi- 
tion  of  the  people  was  indescribable ;  four  hundred  of  their 
favourite  ministers  were  silenced,  and  many  were  imprisoned  fir 
refusing  to  conform.  Gillespie,  principal  of  the  ooU^e  of  Gli»- 
gow,  a  minister  of  unquestioned  learning  and  piety,  was  sant 
moned  to  Edinburgh,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  though  knowa 
to  be  in  a  dying  state.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Guthrie,  and 
Captain  Govan,  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  died  upon  the 
scaffold  on  a  similar  charge ;  and  the  estates  of  others  were  con- 
fiscated. At  length,  in  1664,  a  Court  of  High  Commissioa  nn 
established,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  so 
much  tyranny  in  England  in  the  time  of  Laud.  It  was  certainlj 
one  of  the  most  infamous  courts  that  ever  was  erected  in  any 
Protestant  natioiL  It  consisted  of  forty-four  members,  but  fiv8 
was  a  quorum.  They  were  authorized  to  call  before  them  **  all 
obstinate  contemners  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church — all  keepeo 
of  conventicles — all  who  preached  in  private  houses  or  elsewhere 
kept  fasts,  or  administered  the  Lord's  Supper — all  who  spoke^ 
preached,  wrote,  or  printed,  to  the  scandal  or  detriment  d  the 
government  in  Church  or  state — all  absentees  from  public  irwp- 
ship, — and  to  pimish  them  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  &c,  accofir 
hvg  to  law''  But  a  clause  was  inserted,  which,  in  fjEU^,  rendeiei 
the  Commission  absolute: — "and  generally  the  oommissioiies 
aforesaid  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  do  and  execute  vM 
tliey  shall  find  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  service." — Crook- 
shank,  Hist  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  L,  p.  172. 

Sharp  seems  to  have  chosen  for  his  model  the  worst  preoedentB 
of  Laud  and  Whitgift.  It  was  by  his  advice  the  Court  of  ffi^ 
Commission  was  revived  in  Scotland ;  and  Wodrow,  the  Scotdi 
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enmi  historian,  asserts  that  he,  at  liie  %me  time,  moved 
f  husaeLr  might  have  the  precedence  of  all  the  officers  of  alate 
nnnagement.  This  motioE  the  king  campUed  with  ;  and 
ugly  the  high  comniissioDer  was  sent  down  to  form  the  new 
I,  ndth  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  game  date,  signi- 
IS  foyti  pleasure  that  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  should 
m  first  place  at  the  council-board,  and  all  other  public  meet- 
fofeiba  ehaaoellor  and  all  other  subjects  within  the  kingdom, 
^  OQiUiBe,  diignsted  the  nobility ;  and  the  common  people 
rao4jr  in  hostility^  the  new  regimen  rested  solely  upon  force, 
igs  of  this  court  were  most  iniquitoua  One 
ndcessary  in  opder  to  form  a  quorum  ;  and  Sharp 
was  often  present.  His  temper,  which  naturally  was  by 
gantle,  was  often  ruffled  by  the  encounters  he  met 
en  on  the  bench*  Smith,  the  minister  of  Co  wend,  was 
t  up  for  preaching  in  his  own  hon^e  after  he  was  silenced. 
reding  the  archbishop  he  avoided  calling  him  my  lord* 
ftm  know,"  said  the  Eai"l  of  Rothes,  **  to  whom  you  am 
\gr  *'Yes,  my  lord,  I  do,"  replied  Smith,  "I  am 
to  Mr,  James  Sharp,  once  a  fellow-minister  with  myself," 
immediately  laid  in  irons  in  a  dungeon,  C3alled  the 
r-holf,  in  company  with  a  furious  madmam  His  friends, 
tisGovered^  brought  him  food  by  the  grating  which  opened 
street,  and  he  was  removed  forthwith  to  an  inner  cell, 
kenoe  be  was  banished  to  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  A 
^rodoiis  cB&e  was  that  of  some  boys  of  Ancrum,  who  had 
st^ones  at  the  new  episcopalian  minister,  though  it  was 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  been  hit.  This 
outrage  had  been  provoked  by  the  mieoonduct  of  the 
lan  himselfj  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  worthlegs 
;  He  had  been  already  excommunicated  by  the  Kirk, 
offence;  and  a  countrywoman,  on  the  day  of  his  induo 
moiifltmted  with  him,  it  may  be  supposed  in  no  courteous 
n  order  **  to  persuade  him  from  intruding  himself  upon  a 
3ig  and  reluctant  peopla*'  The  four  boys,  the  woman, 
r  two  brothers,  were  brought  prisoners  to  Etlinburgb,  and 
bafore  the  high  commisaiotL  The  sentence  of  the  court 
H  the  boys  should  be  scourged  through  the  city,  burnt  in 
with  a  hot  ironj  and  sold  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes,  The 
endured  their  punislmieut  with  a  heroism  that  amazed 
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and  delighted  the  vast,  indignant  multitade&  The  woman  wii 
ordered  to  be  whipped  through  the  town  of  Jedbnigfa.  The 
bishop  of  Glasgow  was  applied  to,  to  obtain  a  remiseion  of  the 
sentence  ;  he  refused  with  a  coarse  and  brutal  jest, — **  he  would 
make  them  claw  the  itch  out  of  her  shoulders."  The  two  brolken 
were  banished  to  Virginia  into  slavery.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  uii 
that  many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  were  greatly  shocM 
at  these  proceedings,  and  that  he  himself  drew  up  a  memonal,of 
which  he  sent  copies  to  the  bishops  of  his  acquaintance,  to  pro- 
test against  the  misconduct  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  Sharp  having 
heard  of  this,  demanded  that  Burnet  should  be  at  once  deposed 
and  excommunicated ;  and  his  protest  seems  to  have  been  with- 
drawn. In  fact,  all  reasonable,  all  moderate  men,  stood  aghast; 
equally  terrified  with  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  north,  and  with 
the  recklessness  of  the  court  in  London. 

The  natural  results  followed :  a  rising  took  place  at  a  village 
near  Dumfries,  in  consequence  of  some  cruelties ;  and,  in  the 
fray,  a  soldier  was  killed.  The  poor  people,  in  alarm,  took  anDs; 
the  contagion  spread ;  a  few  Presbyterian  clergymen  unwisely 
joined  them  ;  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  great  solemnity  hj 
a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  who  marched  for  Edinboigfa, 
to  lay  their  grievances,  as  they  said,  before  the  government  and 
ask  for  justice.  They  were  met  at  Pentland  by  the  king's  forces 
and  easily  routed  with  but  little  bloodshed ;  for,  although  the 
government  of  the  day  dignified  the  affair  with  the  title  of  a 
great  rebellion,  it  appears  that  the  Covenanters  had  no  seiiom 
intention  of  bringing  the  matter  to  the  issue  of  the  sword.  Their 
appearance  in  arms  was  intended  rather  to  coerce  the  govOTh 
ment  than  to  overturn  it. 

A  scene  of  horror  followed  such  as  in  the  histoiy  of  dvilixed 
nations  is  almost  unexampled.  That  the  leaders  in  the  rising 
should  be  barbarously  executed  was  only  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times ;  that  their  followers  should  be  sent  by  scores  to  the 
gibbet,  or  sold  as  slaves  to  the  plantations,  was  to  be  expected 
under  a  Stuart  dynasty ;  and  such  things  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed, even  in  later  days.  But  Sharp  was  determined  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  Presbyterians,  and,  while  the  gallows 
groaned  beneath  his  victims,  men,  women  and  children  suffered 
tortures  worse  than  death  before  the  executioner  finally  stepped 
into  their  relief.      A  favoiuite  mode  of  torture  was  the  bo<^  a 
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wliich  the  leg  was  compressed  till  the  marrow 

ne.    To  this  torment  many  of  the  Presbyterifin 

^  c*in<  limned  :  amongst  others,  Hugh  Mack  ail,  chap- 

r&tii€S  Stuart,  of  Kirkfield.     On  the  Ist  of  September 

^eachetl  in  the  great  church  of  Edinburgh,  and,  speak- 

persecutioDS  that  had  befallen  the  Church,  he  said, 

\t  things,  that  "  the  people  of  God  had  been  persecuted 

Pharatkh  on  the  throne,  a  Haman  in  the  State,  and  a 

e  i  'hurch/'      He  made  no  application  ;  perhaps  none 

jy.     His  hearers,  however,  discovered  a  resemblance 

Irfiuderdale,  and  Sharp*     Mackail  fied,  but  foolishly 

Eld  joined  the  rebels.     He  was  first  tortured  to  extort 

1  with  regard  to  the  lute  rising ;  he  was  then  tried, 

oed  to  be  hanged.     His   behaviour  was   that   of  a 

e  declared  that  he  was  le^  anxious  as  to  his  death  than 

Q  been  about  his  sermoDB.     On  the  scaffold  he  spoke 

lion.     Then,  "the  napkin  being  put  over  his  face,  lie 

itle  within  himself;  after  which,  he  put  up  the  cloth* 

Imd  one  ^?ord  more  to  say,  in  order  to  show  them  the 

had  in  his  death.       And  thus  he  said,  *  I  hope  yon 

0  alteration  or  discouragement  in  my  countenance  and 

ind  afl  it  may  be  your  wonder,  so  I  profess  it  is  a 

nyself ;  hut  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of  it     Besides 

B  of  my  cause,  this  is  my  comfort,  which  was  said  of 

len  he  died,  that  the  an^^els  did  carry  his  soul  into 

Jmom  ;  sr^  that,  as  there  is  a  great  solemnity  here,  of 

Htif  people »  a  scaffold,  a  gallows,  and  people  looking 

l&fB ;  so  there  is  a  greater  and  more  solemn  prepara- 

KTCD  of  angels  to  carry  m.^  soul  to  Christ's  bosom/ 

ting  a  little  to  the  same  purpose,  he  concludes 

aow  I  leave  off  to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and 

ch  i<^  thee,  0  Lord !    And  now  I  l>egin  my  inter- 

Jod,  which  shaU  never  he  broken  off.     Farewell, 

:>ther,  friends  and  relations  ;  farewell  the  world  and 

farewell  meat  and  drink  ;  farewell  sun,  moon,  and 

IB  God    and  Father ;   welcome   sweet  Jesus  the 

ie  new  Covenant ;  w^come  blessed  Spirit  of  grace 

consolation  ;  welcome  glory,  welcome  eternal  life, 
1  It 

Cie3  were  enacted  in  all  the  disturbed  districts »     It 
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was  the  pcAity  of  the  g«i?«fiitDeiit  to  limnd  tbc  wIioIp  tedff 
Presbyterians  m  rdMl%  and  lU  v^i^eaiiai  fciU  wilhoot  ifii 
nation  up>»  the  iitnooeitt  and  ^tlty,  Bishap  Bnmisl  i  tati 
is  very  imfaie'ourmU^  U>  the  Switch  prehtaft^  WUiattrtf  faU 
Edinburgh,  showed,  he  myii,  a  Chrifltiail  diqioiitidii,  m 
liberal  supplies  from  hia  hout«cr  te  the  prieooin;  But  bc 
could  soften  Sharp  ;  on  the  c»ntniry,  he  encotirageti  the  ifi 
ministers  in  the  di£;»flec  Dties  lo  bring  in  all  thm  M 

tion  they  could  gather,  botn  iinst  Ike  prisoBeiB  and  tbea 
ciates,  in  onier  to  their  pti  secaition.  Thu»  the  eo^xntr 
exasperaUnl  in  the  highest  '  ^roe  ;  and  ''  they  looked  Oft 
as  wolveis  and  not  as  shephe  "  Numbeni  of  the  detgy ,  i 
as  laymeti,  were  exeenled  loi  liigh  tre«aoii-*Hdw«]m  exnlti 
the  cause  and  expieamg  mi  ncnis  of  eialktd  piety.  **! 
die  as  a  hero^^  iaid  one  of  ihe  itter  on  the  icaffold,  '*  but  I  ] 
to  die  m  a  Christian/*  Tlie  iame  tetitiment  animated  al 
suflferer^  At  mid^dav  an  attempt  wa^  made  to  sluuA  the 
bishop  of  St  Andrews  in  his  coach,  in  the  streets  of  Edinb 
The  assassin  was  well  known  to  the  citizens,  but  he  esc 
through  their  connivance,  though  a  large  reward  was  oflfere 
his  conviction.  The  severities  still  continued,  and  numbers  c 
country  gentlemen  of  Scotland  were  insulted,  fined,  and  & 
times  put  to  deatL  At  length,  in  1 669,  a  letter  of  indulf 
was  obtained  from  the  king  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  Pr 
terian  clergy.  But  it  was  clogged  with  conditions  whidi 
very  disagreeable  to  Presbyterians,  and  but  few  availed  t 
selves  of  it.  Those  who  refused  to  do  so  were  prosecute 
holding  conventicles.  The  Covenanters  now  met  in  the  opei 
and  when  discovered,  were  severely  harassed.  Archh 
Leighton  proposed  terms  of  accommodation :  he  would 
allowed  of  Presbyteries,  provided  the  clergy  would  consei 
return,  to  episcopacy  ;  but  they  would  make  no  concessions 
1672,  a  second  indulgence  was  issued  in  behalf  of  about 
ministers,  whose  names  were  given,  and  who  were  least  ofiie 
to  the  ruling  power  ;  but  it  gave  little  satisfaction.  In  fi 
attempted  to  place  the  clergy  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown ;  ' 
this,"  said  they,  "  is  pure  Er^ianism.  A  secular  power  a 
to  govern  the  minister  who  receives  his  commission  from  C 
himself."  Besides,  the  indulgence  was  meant  to  silence  all ' 
who  were  not  expressly  named ;  so  that  a  few  were  unw 
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ivn,  tim!^  any  eonditjons^  as  a  favourj  what  all  claimed  as 

iL     Tims  matters  stood  for  the  present ^  the  hatred  of  each 

to  the  other  daily  gatliering  strength.     EDormous  finess 

^posed  upon  the  gentr)%    Eleven  gentlemen  were  amerced 

lively  m  the  snm  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 

|iifty-^me  pounds,  Scotch  aiODeVj  or  about  thirty  thousand 

st*frltogp     The  items  run  thus :— *'  Sir  George  Maxwell, 

i^wark,   for  three  years'   absence  from  his  parish  church, 

for  a  weekly  conventjcle,  62,40Oi. ;  for  three  disorderly 

l^SOOi,      Total  (in  English  money,  about  ten  thoii^nd 

B»  or)  in  Scotch,  94j800f,"    The  Covenanters  generally  came 

to  tlieir  field  meetings,  and  sometimes  blood  was  shed  ; 

be  Highlanders,  then  a  lawless  race^  were  let  loose  upon  tliem, 

reot,  attended  by  their  chiefs,  in  military  ari'ay  through  the 

ads,  piunderiog  and  laying  waste.     Archbishop  Sharp  waa 

npon  as  the  prime  author  of  all  these  calamities,  aod  a 

ble  revenge  awaited  hira.     On  the  3rd  of  May  ItiTJ^,  as  he 

Itog  in   hiB  coach,  accompanied   by  bis  daughter^   and 

AM  by  four  servants^  a  small  body  of  nine  or  ten  persons 

Dtlemen,  it  was  said,  of  good  families — fell  upon  him  on  the 

Kennoway.     After  deliberately  cutting  the  traces  and 

(kcinting  the  attendants,  one  of  them,  calling  him  a  *' cruel 

bloody  traitor,"  bid  him  prepare  for  death*     Accounts  differ 

respect  to  the   archbishop's   conduct     The   Presbyterian 

^  represent  him  as  horribly  alarmed  and  clamorous  only  fur 

lie,     A  relation^  published  by  authority,  describes  the  last 

\  that  of  a  pious  martyrdom  amidst  brutal  a.^^isassins*     A 

fired  into  the  carriage,  which  missed  the  archbialiop 

[funded  his  daughter.     Whether  he  then  stepped  out,  or 

jged  by  the  conspirators,  is  a  debated  point.     He  was 

ypbraided  with  his  crimes,  and  especially  with  shedding 

Jood  of  the  saints,  and  persecuting  the  Church  of  God,  and 

despatched  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  his  head  beaten  to  a 

ma's.     The   feeling   of  indifference   with   which    the 

ler  wail  regarded,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 

were  never  discovered     A  proclamation   was   issued 

ith,  oftering  a  large  reward,  or  a  free  pardon  even  to  an 

ttccomplice  ■  and  all  persons  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  where  the 

I  wa«  done,  were  comjielled  to  appear  on  certmii  days,  at 

placea,  in  order  to  be  oon&onted  by  the  witnesses. 
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Several  were  executed  as  fvcop«»arieji,  b^t  the  cliief  artons  were  i 
betrayed,  though  ktiowti  to  tuany.  Another  rising  ft>llowod  i 
Rutherglen,  winch  was  qu4*lleil  at  tlie  Iwittle  of  Bothwell  Bridg 
four  hundred  of  th*i  Covetiatiters  were  slain,  and  oonny 
murdered  in  cold  biuod*  The  infamous  Claveriiouse  now  con 
upon  the  scene,  and  for  sit  yoarw  the  cruelties  practised  by  ] 
and  his  associates  almogt  exceed  the  boundaries  of  hTmian  cnnh^ 
lity.  The  persecution  wa*  at  itfe  ht^ight  in  1685.  AbjuFati 
courts  were  established,  and  the  s  iiers  theniiielves  were  fonni 
intrusted  with  the  p^^wer  of  life  and  death.  Before  such  tribun 
it  was  enough  that  the  accusetl  woiihl  not  abjure  the  covenant,^ 
the  engagenwnU  to  the  fiame  effect,  of  a  more  recent  data 
Act  was  parsed  in  Etlinbur^gh*  that  all  those  who  would 
declare  the  Rjlhwell  Bridge  at  U)  l>e  a  rebellion,  the  pr 
death  murder,  or  the  ooveuani  reVieUion,  or  only  luesifaiid 
these  questions,  should  b«  tried  or  their  lives.  It  was  to 
common  soldiei^  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  abjuration  courts,  the 
trials  were  committed  I  The  effects  were  dreadful  Multitudil 
were  destroyed  every  months  wnthout  the  tedious  formal ity  of  I 
trial  Hanging,  bt.^lieading,  ilrowning,  torturing,  and  othflf 
methods  of  cruelty,  w^ere  daily  practised.  At  Wigton,  Margaici 
Maclauchlan,  a  widow  of  mxty-three,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  i 
girl  of  eighteen,  refused  the  abjuration  oath.  They  were  boun^ 
to  stakes  driven  into  the  shore  below  higli  water,  so  that  dead 
came  nearer  with  each  wave  of  the  floating  tide.  The  eldei 
woman  was  placed  next  the  sea,  so  that  she  died  first,  Ma;g;i3«| 
Wilson  was  unmoved ;  she  sang  the  25th  Psalm,  read  the  84 
chapter  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  prayed.  The  wavei 
came  on,  and  she  disiippeared  l>eneath  them*  She  was  draggdl 
out  of  the  water  half  dead,  and  asked  if  she  would  pray  fortb4 
king.  "  I  df'Pfire/'  she  said,  *'  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  tW 
damnation  of  nona"  The  bystanders  entreated  her  to  cr>%  GoJ 
save  the  king  i  the  words  would  have  saved  her  life.  "  God  saw 
him  if  he  will/'  she  said,  "  it  is  his  salvation  I  desire,"  Tto 
officer  who  presided  at  the  execution,  projjosed  the  oath  of  al^O* 
ration  to  her,  and  her  friends  implored  her  to  spare  her  life.  '*! 
will  not,"  she  said  ■,  "  I  am  one  of  Christ's  children  ;  let  me  ga* 
She  was  again  fastened  to  the  stake^  and  her  name  is  enrolled 
amongst  the  martyrs  of  the  covenant 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  rouse  the  Presbyterians  in  i 
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body  to  take  up  arms  and  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Stuart 

family.      A  declaration  of  this  kind  was  published  at  Sanquhar, 

in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  *'  true  Presbyterian  Church  and 

covenant  nation"  were  bound  to  renounce  the  authority  of  a  king 

who,  though  descended  from  their  ancient  sovereigns,  "  had  long 

since  departed  from  what  he  ought  to  be,  by  his  perjury  and 

usurpation  in  spiritual  things  and   tyranny  in   matters  civil/' 

Cameron,  Cargill,  and  other  names  famous  in  the  history  of  the 

Covenanters,  were  subscribed.     The  soldiery  were  immediately 

sent  in  search  of  the  daring  band  who  thus  arrayed  themselves 

against  a  powerful  and  merciless  government    A  sharp  encounter 

took  place  at  Airsmoss,  between  a  body  of  1 20  dragoons  and  66 

of  Covenanters.     Cameron  and  his  brother  died  upon  the  field ; 

his  head  and  hands  were  cut  off  and  placed  over  one  of  the  gates 

of  Edinburgh.     **  And  there,"  said  Murray,  who  had  ordered  the 

exhibition,  ''is  the  head  and  hands  that   lived  praying   and 

{teaching,  and  died  praying  and  fighting.''     His  severed  limbs 

were  carried  to  his  father,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in   the 

Tolbooth,  to  increase  his  sorrow.     The  old  man  kissed  them : 

"I  know  them;  they  are  my  son's,  my  dear  son's,*'  he  cried, 

"good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

James  the  Second  now  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  devotion 
of  an  apostate,  and  the  heart  of  a  grand  inquisitor.  The  insur- 
lection  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  a  pretext  for  new  cruelties,  and 
to  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  scarcely  an  interval  of  rest 
to  the  Covenanters.  One  of  the  last  sufferers  was  Renwick,  a 
minister,  who  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh  in  the  very  year  which 
brought  in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  revolution.  His  dying 
woids  have  never  been  forgotten  in  his  native  land.  ''  I  must 
tell  you,  dear  friends  and  spectators,  I  die  a  Presbyterian  Protes- 
tant. Lord  !  I  die  in  the  faith  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  Scotland, 
but  that  thou  wilt  make  the  blood  of  thy  witnesses  the  seed  of 
the  Church,  and  return  again  and  be  glorious  in  our  land  !  I  own 
the  oovenant,  the  solemn  league,  and  all  the  faithful  contendings 
kt  the  covenanted  reformation.  I  leave  my  testimony,  approving 
the  preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the  defending  the  same  by  arms. 
I  leave  my  testimony  to  all  those  truths  that  have  been  sealed 
with  bloodished,  on  scaffolds,  fields,  or  seas,  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
I  leave  my  testimony  against  popery,  prelacy,  erastianism,  and 
against  all  usurpations  and  encroachments  upon  Christ's  rights ; 
VOL.L  M 
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and  in  particular  against  this  absolute  power,  uamped  by  this 
usurper,  which  belongs  to  no  mortal,  but  is  the  inoommuidcdble 
prerogative  of  Jehovah !" 

The  revolution  of  1688,  which  rescued  England  firom  popeiy, 
delivered  the  Covenanters  from  their  persecutors,  and  resUned  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  July  1689,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Scotch  parliament,  by  which  prelacy  was  abolished.  In  the  next 
session,  the  king  and  queen  renounced  the  spiritual  supremicy, 
^'  as  inconsistent  with  Presbyterian  government"  And  thufl^  to 
use  the  words  of  a  Scotch  historian,  an  end  was  put  to  a  moit 
cruel  and  bloody  persecution,  and  the  Church  of  Scotiand 
restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  Qeneral  Assemblies,  Synods,  Pm- 
byteries  and  Church  Sessions.  (Crookshank,  Hist  Ch.  SoolliiidL 
vol.  ii.  496.)  We  may  add,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  oovenanten 
still  shed  a  lustre  over  the  Church  which  justly  reveres  their 
memory. 


T\OC£T^,  an  obscure  section  of  the  great  Gnostic  heraj. 
•^  They  taught  that  the  body  in  which  our  Lord  suffered  ma 
not  properly  his  own  ;  that  he  had,  indeed,  no  proper  manhood, 
and  that  he  died  only  in  appearance  upon  the  cross ;  hence  their 
name  (Docetae,  from  Soxstv,  to  seem).  Tertullian  reduces  the 
heretics  in  the  apostolic  times  to  two — the  Dooetes  and  the 
Ebionites.  Theodoret  gives  the  same  account  of  them.  little 
more  is  known  of  the  Docetse.    See  article  Gnostics. 


"nONATISTS. — There  were  two  eminent  persons  of  the 

of  Donatus,  African  bishops  in  the  fourth  century,  from  out 
or  other  of  whom  the  Donatists  took  their  name.  Theymn 
rather  a  faction  in  the  Church  than  a  religious  sect ;  the  qpei- 
tion  between  them  and  the  Catholic  Church  turning  chiefly  npoi 
the  limits  and  amount  of  episcopal  authority.  But  they  made  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  eone 
accoimt  of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable  in  these  pages.  TUi 
new  faction  started  up  in  Africa,  and  though  it  arose  from  smiD 
b^innings,  it  afflicted  the  Church  most  grievously  for  more  thtf 
a  century.     Its  history  may  be  briefly  told. 

Mensurius  (bishop  of  Carthage)  dying  in  the  year  311,  the 
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m  CBBciliaDUs  was  djosen  by  the  greater  part  of  the 

id  people  td  fill  bifi  place ;  and  he  wa^  consecrated  to 

[Inshopric  by  the  bishops  of  Africa  Minor,  without  waiting  for 

embly  of  the  Nutuidian  bishops.    This  hasty  proceeding 

great  offence  to  the  Numidian  prelates,  who  had  alwayg 

pKoeat  at  the  conaecration  of  the  bishops  of  Carthage; 

*  therefore  assembled,  and  called  CsecilianuB  before  them  to 

account  of  his  conduct.    The  6ame  thus  kindled,  wa;; 

tly  ai^gmented  by  several  Carthf^inian  pieebyters,  partieu- 

itnis  and  OelesixiB,  who  were  competitors  with  Csecilianua 

AlaOy  an  opulent  lady,  who  had  been  reprimanded  by 

aliimua  for  her  superstitious  practices,  conceived  a  bitter 

to  him,  and  distributed  large  sums  of  money  amongst  the 

idiJSLas,  to  encourage  their  opposition  to  the  new  bishop. 

I  divisions  arose  insensibly. 

id  us  of  Tigisi,  primate  of  the  adjoining  province  of 
and  the  seventy  prelates  who  assembled  with  him  in 
at  Carthage,  AJ>.  3 LI,  now  declared  Cieciljanus  to  be 
Inly  elected,  and  notified  to  the  rest  of  Africa  that  they  had 
ited  Majorinus  m  his  room.     Caecilianus  refusing  to  submit 
judgment  of  the  Council,  the  Carthaginian  Church  was 
into  two  factions,  and  suflered  under  the  contests  of  two 
lop^  CsecUianus  and  Majorinua 
^e  Numidians  alleged  two  important  reasons  to  justify  their 
against  Csecilianus :  first,  that  Felix  of  Aptungua,  the 
cip&l  bishop  who  assisted  at  his  consecration,  was  a  traditor 
of  those  who,  during  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  had 
the  sacred  writings  and  the  pious  books  of  the  Chris- 
\  to  the  magistrates  to  be  bumed),  and  that,  as  be  had  thus 
?d  from  the  service  of  Christ,  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
1  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  new  bishop. 
Mccmd  reason  for  their  sentence  against  Ceecilianus  was 
from  the  extreme  harshness  and  even  cruelty  displayed  in 
^CDQilttctp  while  he  was  a  deacon,  towards  the  tlmstian  con- 
Mkd  martyrs  during  the  persecution  under  Diocletran  ; 
»  be  hiui  abandoned f  in  the  most  mercOeas  manner,  to  all  the 
i  of  hunger  and  want,  leaving  them  without  food  in 
|iiriiim%  and  even  denying  them  that  relief  with  which 
i  wef6  willing  to  succour  Ibem. 
\%  ikem  Aoctisations  were  added  the  insolent  contumacy  of  th# 

m2 
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new  prelate,  who  refused  to  obey  their  sammons^  and  to  ajqpeir 
before  them  in  Council,  to  justify  his  conduct 

No  one  opposed  Cspcilianus  with  such  bitterness  and  vde- 
mence  as  Donatus,  bishop  of  Casse-Nigrse ;  and  hence  the  whole 
faction  is  called  after  him,  as  most  writers  think,  though  some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  sect  derived  its  name  from  another 
Donatus,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  succeeded  Majorinus,  bishop 
of  Carthage. 

This  controversy  in  a  short  time  spread  far  and  wide,  not  only 
throughout  Numidia,  but  even  through  all  the  imperial  provinces 
in  Africa,  which  entered  so  zealously  into  this  ecdeaastical  irv, 
that  in  most  cities  there  were  two  bishops,  one  at  the  head  d 
Csecilianus's  party,  and  the  other  acknowledged  by  the  followers 
of  Majorinus. 

Roman  Africa  was  a  district  of  great  extent :  aocording  to 
Bingham's  calculation,  it  contained  six  provinces,  and  466 
bishops,  who  were  able  to  settle  their  ordinary  affidrs  among 
themselves.  The  supporters  of  Majorinus  seem,  at  first,  to  hs?e 
taken  it  for  granted  that  so  it  would  be,  and  at  a  later  period 
some  of  their  party  speak  of  the  views  of  Donatus  as  accepted 
"  by  nearly  the  whole  world."  Perhaps  the  dispute  might  have  '. 
been  settled  among  themselves  had  it  not  been  for  the  sfipal  \ 
which  the  Donatists  made  to  the  civil  power.  ! 

In  313  the  Donatists  brought  this  controversy  before  Constan- 
tino, who  commissioned  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  three 
bishops  of  Gaul,  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  matter.    The  | 
result  of  this  examination  was  favourable  to  Csecilianus,  who  ms  ; 
entirely  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.     The  accosa-  \ 
tions  adduced  against  Felix,  by  whom  he  was  consecrated,  were  i 
at  that  time  left  out  of  the  question  ;  but  in  the  year  314,  the 
cause  of  that  prelate  was  examined  separately  by  »£lianafi,  pn^ 
consul  of  Africa,   by  whose  decision   he  was   absolved.    The  | 
Donatists,  whose  cause  necessarily  suffered  by  these  proceeding!^ 
complained  much  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Melchiades 
and  iSlianus.     The  small  number  of  bishops  that  had  heen 
appointed  jointly  with  Melchiades  to  examine  their  cause,  p•^ 
ticularly  excited  their  reproaches  and    even   their    contempt 
They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy  venerable  Numidian 
prelates  as  infinitely  more  respectable  than  that  pronounced  by 
nineteen  bishops  (for  such  was  the  number  assembled  at  Rome), 
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do,  beddes  the  inferiority  of  their  number,  were  not  sufficiently 
icquamted  with  Africmn  affairs  to  be  cotn patent  judges  in  the 
qnastioiiu 

The  indulgent  emperor,  willing  to  remove  these  specious  com- 
plaiDla,  ordered  a  much  more  numerous  assembly  to  meet  at 
Aries,  composed  of  btubops  from  Italy,  Germany,  Oaid^  and 
Spoia.  Here  again  the  Donatists  lost  their  cause,  but  they 
red  tlieir  efforts  by  appealing  to  the  imtnediata  judgment  of 
[emperor^  who  condescended  so  far  as  to  admit  their  appeal ; 
[  he  himself  examined  the  whole  affair  lu  the  presence  of  the 
pncUug  parties,  at  Milan,  in  the  year  316. 
ie  ismie  of  this  third  trial  was  not  more  favourable  to  the 
^ti^ts  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  councik,  whose  decision 
I  emperor  contirmed, 

Donatiet  pf*rty,  howeverj  persevered,  notwithstanding  it 

became  manifest  that  the  rest  of  Christendom  held  them  to 

\m  the  wrong ;  party-spirit  kept  them  together,  and  fortified 

I  Agntnst  what  they  called  tlie  Transmarine  C^urche&    They 

C^nstantine  with  the  bitteresft  reproaches,  and  complained 

\  Oftius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  honoured  with  his  friend- 

and  wa*  intimately  connected  with  CaBciUanus^  had,  by 

iipt  insiniiations,  engaged  him  t^i  pronounce  an  unrighteous 

Boce,     The  emperor  wajs  indignant,  and  deprived  the  Dona- 

Ltirta  of  their  churches  in  Airica,  and  banished  their  seditious 

tjp  :    some  were  even  put  to  death.     Hence  aro.^e  violent 

otions  and    tumults    in   Africa,   for  the   Donatists  were 

tigly  numerous  and  powerful     Constantine  endeavoured 

'  ibape  disturbances  by  kindness  and  Degotiations,  but  his 

fruitless, 

unliappy  disturbances  gave  rise  to  a  confederacy  of  dee- 

ruifianB.  who  passed  under  the  name  of  CircumceUionea. 

t  iurious  set  of  nien  was  composed  of  the  rough  and  savage 

who  embraced  the  party  of  the  Donatiste,  and  maiu- 

their  cause  by  force  of  arms,  filling  the  African  provinces 

t  rimughter  and  rapine,  and  committing  the  most  enormous 

^<kf  perGdy  and  cruelty  against  the  followers  of  Csecilianus ;  it 

Jent  they  were  Christians  in  nothing  but  the  name, 

outrageous  multitude   contributed   to  render  the  sect 

\ikm  Donatistg  an  object  of  the  utmost  abhorrence,   though 

not  appear  thai  the  bishops  of  that  faction  (those,  at 
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least,  who  had  auj  mputation  for  plHf)  apfiro^Td  of  tiiea  ' 
ceedings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  diseorcl  gathei^  strength  dmtly^ 
seemed  to  portend  the  approaching  honon  of  m  dril  war ;  to  pi^ 
vent  which,  Con  stan tine  at  IimI  uhrogmtad  Hht  Iaws  t\mi  had  1 
enacted  against  the  Doimtista,  and  allowed  the  people  to 
to  whichever  party  they  plea^ied- 

After  the  death  of  the  Great,  bifl  mm  Coo 

to  whom  Africa  was  aUlv  i  diviidon  of  the  empire,  mA 

Macarius  and  Paulns  in  i^ince  with  a  tiow  to  h<ttl  tbM 

deplorable  schism,  and  ti  le  DonatiatB  to  ootidude  i 

Their  principal  biahofe  all  methods  i 


to  pre- 

ad  b^  I 

adM 


and  his  example  waa  J  other  prelates 

The  Circumcelliones  also  ooj  d  to  support  Uie  cause  of  lk$ 


10  ootidude  peM^ 
I  of  recoDcilialifl 
tes  of  the  pilT^ 


Donatists  by  thii  most  unrek  afiaaBStnttlians  aztd  ciutel  j 

sacres ;  they  were,  ho  we  d  in  their  career  by  Macoiiii^ 

who  defeated  ih^xn  in  toe  u  of  Bagtiia,     Aft^  this,  tb 

power  of  the  Donatists  rapidly  declined ;  a  few  submitted,  bsi 
the  greater  part  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  numbers  were  sent 
into  banishment,  among  whom  waK  Donatus  the  Great ;  mi 
many  were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  During  tlie^ 
troubles,  which  lasted  nearly  thirteen  yeans,  the  Donatists  were 
used  with  much  cruelty  and  injustieej  which  of  course  excited 
loud  complaints  against  their  adversaries.  J 

The  emperor  Julian,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  tlw  " 
year   362,  permitted  the  exiled  Donatists   to   return   to  tkeir 
country,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  liberty.     This  ^p 
so  far  renewed  their  vigour,  that  they  brought  over,  in  a  short 
time,  the  majority  of  the  African  provincials  to  their  interests. 

Gratian  ptibUshed  several  edicts  against  them,  and  in  the  year 
377  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and  prohibited  all  dieir 
assemblies,  public  and  private  ;  but  the  fury  of  the  Circumcel- 
liones,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Donatistfi, 
and  the  apprehension  of  tumults,  prevented  the  vigorous  esecw- 
tion  of  these  laws.  This  appears  from  the  number  of  chuities 
they  had  in  Africa  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  whidi 
were  served  by  no  lessi  than  four  hundred  bishops. 

Two  things,  however,  tendeti  to  diminish  the  power  of  tiie 
sect,  and  made  it  decline  apace  about  the  end  of  this  centaij* 
one  was  a  division  that  arose  among  them,  on  account  of  a  peiscsi 
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aed  Bfaxiniio,  wbicb  greatly  weakened  their  cai^a  i  but  ano- 

ctnrumMjiDce  which  precipitated  their  deoiitie  was  the  zealoue 

fmreBt  opposition  of  Augustine,  first  presbyter,  and  after- 

faiAop  of  Hippo :  bt»  exposed  their  dangerous  and  seditious 

[icipl«6«  as  he  considered  them^  in  the  strongest  manlier. 

gr^  ai^gument  employed  against  them  by  the  Catholic 
fctes,  and  especially  by  St.  Augustine,  waa,  that  they  could 
not  be  right  becauBe  they  were  cut  off  from  that  common  body  of 
titm  Charch  Catholic  which  inherited  the  promises  '*  0  eenseleas 
iparvetstty  of  man  I"  he  exclaims,  "  you  suppose  yourself  to  be 
for  believing  about  Christ  that  which  you  do  not  see  ; 
you  do  not  suppose  you  will  be  condemned  for  denying 
cting  His  Church  that  which  you  do  eee^  although  the  Head 
is  in  heaven,  and  the  body  upon  earth/' 

lete  were  naturally  some  among  the  Douatiats  who  excused 
elves  hy  efauttlng  their  eyes,  as  their  opponents  said,  to 
^»ar  true  portion.  Such  was  Tortunius,  bishop  of  Tubursica,  of 
Bkpia  personal  character  St.  Augustine  speaks  idghly,  though  he 
^ner  suppi'eaBes  his  conviction  that  the  state  of  schism  in  which 
^K  Bouatists  lived,  was  an  impediment  to  their  salvation^  for 
^Hch  no  personal  piety  eouM  compensate^ 
^BBut  there  were  other  Donatiats  who  were  too  consistent  to  lay 
j  cbdm  to  any  communion,  Tirtual  or  otherwisej  with  the  rest  of 
j  the  Clim'ch  throughout  the  world,  and  who  justified  their  isola- 
rjipu  either  by  their  right  of  succession  to  their  own  sees,  by  the 
at  preponderance  which  they  had  in  their  own  province,  or  by 
t|Nllity  of  their  doctrine  and  sacraments.  The  two  first  argu- 
I  to  have  been  mainly  relied  uf K>n.  At  the  conference 
thiige,  the  Donatist  bishopa  were  careful  to  display  their 
which,  in  the  province  of  Nuniidia,  were  allowed  to 
those  of  the  CathoUcs ;  they  insisted  that  each  bishop 
Id  show  his  right  to  his  see,  and  prove  the  validity  of  his 
Iritual  descent  j  and  maintained  that  it  must  be  settled  by  snch 
wdemtions  sm  these,  which  party  had  a  right  to  the  title  of 
c»lia  At  other  times,  and  especially  by  the  smaller  parties 
ch  split  off  from  the  main  body  of  Donatists,  the  purity  of 
nners  and  doctrine  was  principally  insisted  upon  ;  those  were 
ktly  to  be  called  Catholics*  "  who  observed  all  the  Divine  pre* 
,  and  all  the  &acraments  ;"  "  in  thera  alone  would  the  Son 
find  faith  at  Ids  return." 
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The  answer  given  to  thmtt  argiimcmt*  iliows^  the  miL 
which  their  opponents  attached  to  the  deciaioii  of  Uie  eoilectifi^ 
body,  that  is,  of  the  numerical  majonty.  **  The  title  of  Catbolia" 
St  Augustine  said,  "  was  not  meant  to  express  an  opinion^  but  i 
fact ;  it  merely  indicated  what  was  that  body  which  was  known 
to  exist  throughout  the  world ;  if  to  attribute  it  wafi  to  adisil 
the  powers  of  the  Ijody  which  wa^  thus  described^  it  was  only 
because  the  predictions  hml  declared  this  cx^nditinn 

to  be  essential  to  their  Vim  number  of  the  Donatist 

bishops,  and  their  ri^  dividual  sees,  was  met  agita 

by  the  fact  that  tliey  m  province,  and  that  no  single 

province  could  claim  tc  f  of  Christ  m*bich  was  gpifad 

throughout  the  world- 

And  finally,  their  am  f  neoeaaty  of  a  pure  oommo- 

nion  was  met  by  the  \  ,  such  matters  thi^re  ooulJ  be 

no  certain  judge  exce|#v  h  Catholic,     **Tbe  ooUectivt 


body,"  says  St  Augustine,  j^^^^  ^ritli  certain ty^  that  those 
not  be  good  men,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  ^[)arate  them^^lrei 
from  the  collective  body."  The  same  principle  is  appar^^ot  in 
the  mode  of  argument  which  he  employed  against  rebaptism. 
This  had  been  a  peculiarity  of  long  standing  in  the  Afncaa 
Church,  having  been  introduced,  as  it  would  seetn^  early  id  the 
third  century.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  of  Hippolytus  against 
Callistus,  that  this  practice  was  introduced  among  the  meiubere 
of  his  communion j  while  he  was  bishop  of  Borne  ;  and  then  pro- 
bably was  held  the  couucil  at  Carthage,  in  which  Agrippinus 
presided,  at  which  rebaptiBm  wa,s  first  authorised.  St  Auguslke 
allows  that  St,  (^rian  and  the  bishops  of  Africa  supposed  theni- 
selves  to  have  authority  from  Holy  Scripture  for  adopting  the 
course  they  took 

The  doctrine  of  the  Donatists  was  that  of  the  Catholic  Churcb  j 
nor  were  their  lives  less  exemplary  than  those  of  other  tTiristisn 
Churches.  Their  ofifence,  therefore,  lay  properly  in  the  folloMing 
points:  — in  declaring  the  Church  of  Africa^  which  adhered  to 
Caecilianus,  fallen  from  the  privileges  of  a  true  Church,  and 
deprived  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  account  of  the  offenoes 
with  which  the  new  bishop,  and  Felix,  who  had  consecrated  him, 
were  charged  ;  in  maintaining  that  the  sanctity  of  their  bishof^ 
gave  their  community  alone  a  full  right  to  he  consideried  as  the  true 
Church      Hence  they  pronoimcfd  the  sacred  rites  and  institutions 
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edl  virtue  and  efficacy  among  those  Christians  who  were 
isdy  of  their  sentiments ;  and  not  only  rebaptized  those 
le  over  to  their  party  from  other  Churches,  but  ministers 
drived  of  their  office,  or  ordained  a  second  time. 
)onati8ts  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Churches 
I. 

kiguments  of  St.  Augustine  appear  to  be  weak  in  the 
,  and  unworthy  of  his  name.  They  simply  assume  that 
>rity  is  always  right,  and  would  equally  condemn  every 
i  from  the  most  corrupt  Church,  provided  always  that  the 
party  were  the  minority.  Mr.  Robert  Wilberforce,  the 
ideacon  of  York  (who,  since  the  article  on  the  Anglo-Ca- 
ras  written,  has  joined  the  Church  of  Rome),  has  adduced 
ruments,  in  fact,  and  instanced  the  case  of  the  Donatists, 
to  condemn  the  Reformation.  The  Donatists  appear  to 
en  the  Waldenses  of  the  early  Church ;  like  them  they 
I  for  independence  against  the  overpowering  mastery  of 
inant  Church,  and  were  oppressed  and  maligned  in  con- 
;  Like  all  oppressed  minorities,  they  probably  displayed 
and  exclusive  temper,  but  even  their  opponents  acquit 
unsound  doctrine  or  immoral  conduct — (See  Long's 
the  Donatists ;  Mosheim,  vol  I ;  Wilberforce  on  the 


AND,  Church  of. — ^The  origin  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

must  be  sought  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity. 

id  had  scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism  when  the  gospel 

planted  in  it    Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian, 

f  the  first  and  second  century,  tell  us  that  in  their  time 

el  had  penetrated  wherever  the  Roman  arms  had  reached. 

n,  A.D.  198,  asserts,  possibly  with  some  figurative  license, 

n  those  parts  of  Britain  which  were  inaccessible  to  the 

had  been  subjugated  to  Christ.     Eusebius,  the  historian 

Jhurch,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  attri- 

3  conversion  of  Britain  to  some  of  the  apostles.    Clemens 

s,  St.  Jerome,   and  Theodoret  affirm  that   "St  Paul 

to  the  isles  in  the  ocean  and  at  the  extremest  west ;" 

iich  expressions  Britain  was  commonly  understood.     In 

and  seventh  centuries  several  writers  concur  in  speaking 
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expressly  of  Bt  Paura  miaaioii  to  the  Britisb  Uland&  *^  We  may 
finally  conclude,"  ssays  Dr,  BmgeoB,  the  late  learned  biBhop  of 
Salisbury,  in  one  of  his  charges^  '*th&t  the  testimony  respecting 
St  Paul's  preaching  in  the  ntmost  bounds  of  the  west,  that  i%  in 
Britain,  is  indis]>iitabla"  Of  the  Church  thus  founded  we  bave 
but  few  memorials.     In  the  year  31^  the  dgnatures  of  three 


British  bishops,  those  > 
probably  Colchester,  p 
of  Aries.     In  347  Bri 
Sardica,  and  a  few  yeiu 
bishop  Usher,  in  hk 
Church,  considers  it  pi 
the  Council  of  Nice. 
of  England,  no  doubt  * 
of  Diocletian  ;  and  Wi 
of  Qildas,  where  he  deft 


Ion,  and  the  colony  of  London^ 
to  the  canons  of  the  CouihsI 
vere  present  at  the  Council  of 
at  that  of  AriminiunL  HArch- 
the  antiqiuty  of  the  EngllBi 
there  were  British  deputies  at 
>iji  of  Alban,  the  proto^^nai^ 
erulara  under  the  persecutHM 
i  ready  faith  to  the  testimony 
BTce  storm  of  a  bitter  persecu- 


tion as  havmg  swept,  about  this  time^  across  the  British  Churclies, 
On  the  accession  of  Con stan tine  the  Churches  had  rest  from  pcf- 
secution  ;  but  A  nan  ism  rent  them  internally  ;  and,  acconling  to 
the  same  authoritVi  ''  the  perfidiouB  Arians,  dark  as  a  transm^mc 
serpent,  vomited  their  poinon  amongnt  us."     Pelagianism  fol* 
lowed  ;  anti  Britain  claims  the  questionable  dlsttnetiou  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  father  of  the  heresy.     Pelagius  (which  is  said 
to  be  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Welsh  name  Morgan)  denied 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  depraved  condition  of  man* 
kind  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,     He  was  answered 
by  St.  Augustine  ;    and  the  controversy  agitated  the  universal 
Church.    Pelagianism  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Cartlmge 
in  412.     It  appears,  for  a  time^  to  have  pained  much  fevourin  \ 
the  British  Churches  j  but  at  length,  under  an  edict  of  YbI&H' 
tinian,  its  tefichers  were  exiled  and  peace  restored.     But  the  ' 
Roman  power  in   Uritain  was  hastening  to  an  end,  and  with  il  1 
the  existence  of  civilized  society,  and  almost  the  very  being  of  I 
the  British  Church,     The  savage  tribes  who  overspread  the  island  I 
were  idolaters.     During  more  than  a  century  the  fierce  conUU^ 
was  waged  between  the  invaders  and  the  ancient  pos^efsois  d| 
the  soil ;  and  w  hen  it  closed,  Christianity,  except  in  Wales  a 
the  northern  isles  of  Scotland,  was  totally  extinct     Thus  t 
ancient  Church  of  Britain  fell,  for  the  race  of  British  Cbristii 
had  perished. 
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ABglo-SaxoQ  Church  sck)d  rose  upon  ita  miiiB.  The 
had  now  obtained  firm  possession  of  their  conquests, 
to  cultiYate  the  arta  of  peace.  About  the  year  560 
king  of  Kent,  with  an  authority  over  the  other 
which  waa  acknowledged  as  far  as  the  Humber. 
the  title  of  Bretwalda,  he  was  the  head  of  the  confederate 
gna  of  the  heptarchy*  He  married  a  Christian  princeaa^ 
^  <laughier  of  Cherebert^  king  of  the  Franks ;  and,  happily 
I  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind,  a  stipulation  was  made  in 
fmBg&  tiBaty  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  faith.  She  was 
|k1  by  Luidhardj  a  Frankish  bishop,  and  for  her  use  a 
^  cburchj  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  which  lay  in  ruins  at 
iury,  was  restored ;  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was 
[lore  celebmted  in  England.  Thus  a  Christian  cougrega- 
is  formed  at  the  principal  seat  of  Anglo-Saxon  power; 
i  Its  leading  member  was  the  queen  herself,  can  we  reason- 
ippoBe  that  it  long  failed  of  making  converts.  Gregory 
^t  was  bishop,  or  pope,  of  Rome,  He  was  a  prelate  of 
pibitiou,  redeemed  to  some  extent  by  earnest  zeal  for  the 
jation  of  the  gospel.  Before  his  accession  to  the  papal 
f  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  spiritual  destitution 
British  i&lands,  and  he  had  even  det-ermined,  in  person,  to 
Ift  their  conversion.  The  venerable  Idstorian  Bede  relates 
;  which  wears  at  least  an  air  of  probability,  and  which  he 
lat  he  received  traditione  majoim^m.  It  is  also  related  in 
^ent  Saxon  Hmnily  oti  the  Birth-day  of  St  Gregory, 
yet  a  monk,  this  famous  pontitf  was  one  day  pansiug 
I  the  slave-market  of  his  native  city.  There  his  eye  was 
arrested  by  some  light-haired,  fair-comple^ioned  youths, 
(Ood  exposed  for  sale,  "Whence  come  these  lads?"  he 
**  From  Britain,"  was  the  answer.  "  Are  the  people 
there  f  *  he  then  inquired.  '*  No ;  Pagans/'  he  was 
Ala^  !*'  he  said,  "how  grievous  is  it  that  faces  fair  as 
dionld  own  subjection  to  the  swarthy  devil !  '•  His  next 
in  was,  "  What  do  you  call  the  tribe  from  which  these 
people  spring?"  **  Angles,'*  said  the  dealer.  **  Aht  that 
the  future  pope  rejoined.  ^'Angels  they  are  in  coun- 
and  coheirs  of  angels  they  ought  to  be.  Where  iu^ 
do  their  kindred  Uve?"  "In  Deira,"  was  the  reply. 
again,*'  Gregory  saiiL     '*  It  is  our  duty  to  dehver  them 
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from  Qod'ii  ire.  Pray,  who  t&  the  km^  of  tbi'  Uod  so  sigmfi- 
caDtly  mimed/'  '^  Ella,*'  replied  the  meicbscii  **Ahr  tbe 
pious  inquirer  adde^i.  ^*  Allelujali  must  be  eung  in  tb&t  msoii 
country/'  His  adv&noemetit  ix>  the  papacy  gave  atLt>ther  dire^ 
tion  to  the  zeal  of  Oregoiy.  But  the  news  of  Bertha  s  marriage, 
and  the  establiishmoDt  of  Ohiiistian  worHbip  at  CanierbuTj,  agsin 


fired  his  zeal.     The  ^»' 
assumed,  under  the  im 
universal  bishop.     Or 
the  servants  of  God  ;  w 
was  anxious,  no  doub 
direction.      Britain  prei 
Augustine,  prior  of  m 
mission.      On  his  wayi 
assistance  of  other  m# 
stories  which  he  heard 


-**  '\)iistantinople  had  jnai  tiiea 
>n,  the  title  of  cecuraenical,  or 
iate,  styled  himself  servant  of 
Dt^irpoiJie  to  his  eastem  mdt 

im  influence  in  an  oppoeite 
nviting  field ;  and  be  cbcee 

at  Borne,  tn  undertake  t^ 
ftulf  Aiigitstine  engaged  the 
^he  travelled  northwards,  the 
Elf  the  eavage  state  and  fiefo« 


habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  utterly  disht?artened  hiiiij  and  \m 
wrote  to   his  patron,   asking  permission   to   return.      He  was 
answered  with  a  rebuke  for  hia  want  of  faith  and  couragCj  and 
commandc  d  to  proceed  without  delay.     He  landed  in  Kent  in 
the  year  597  ;  and  Ethelbert,  already,  perhaps,  prepared  for  tto 
change,   was  baptized   in   the   ancient   church   of   St   MMtin* 
Augustine  was  provided  with  a  residence  at  Canterbury,  anJ 
assumed  the  episcopal  office  under  the  title  of  bisliop  of  the 
English.     He  was  conse<Tated  bishop,  it   is  said,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Aries,     Gregory  received  the  accounts  of  his  micce* 
with  exultation.     Augustine  boasted  of  the  miracles  he  had  pCT- 
formed.     Gregory  advised  him,  in  return,  to  beware  of  epiritual  *. 
conceit ;  but  he  encouraged  the  debasement  of  the  infant  Church  i 
and  the  impostures  or  delnsiona  of  Augustine,  by  sending  over  i  1 
parcel  of  relica     They  were  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  highef  1 
value — a  Bible  in  two  volumes,  a  psalter,  a  book  of  the  gospeK; 
another  jmaltcT,  another  book  of  the  gospels,  lives  of  the  apostlea, , 
lives  of  martyrs,  and  a  volume  of  expositions  of  certain  gospeh  ^f| 
and  epistles  :  thus  at  once  laying  the  foundations  of  supenstitioDj  i| 
and  providing  the  antidote.     The  Canterbury  book,  in  the  libraiyj 
of  Trinity  HaJl,  Cambridge,  which  supplies  this  interesting 
formation,  closes  the  brief  catalogue  with  these  expressive  woi 
Hcec  sunt  jrriviitice  lUyt^orum  totius  ecdesice  Anglicamm — 1 
was  the  foundation  of  the  literature  of  the  Church  of  Englai 
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about  tlie  same  time,  conferred  the  pall  upon  Augus- 
,  aad  commissioned  him  to  establish  twelve  stiffragaii  biihopB, 
rIbo  t^  appoint  an  archbishop  for  the  see  of  York,  with  juria- 
orer  twelve  other  Btifiragans,     Thus  the  episcopacy  of  the 
i  Chyrdi  was  settled  twelve  hundred  years  ago  nearly  as 
I  xii^tJL    Augustine  wm  now  anxious  to  extend  his  authority 

k>  the  primitive  Church  still  existing  in  Wales ;  Ethelbert  him- 
pelf  promoting  the  object  only,  as  he  said,  for  the  ^e  of  timoii, 
Ind  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  great  work  of  converting 
Saxona*  At  this  time  the  doctrines  of  the  two  Churches 
the  same ;  and,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  would  not  have  been 
ible,  ibnd  a^  the  native  Christ ians  were  of  their  ancient 
and  their  independent  constitution,  derived  immediately 
ftpoiAtolie  teachers,  had  not  the  arrogance  of  Augustine 
sted  them,  The  Welsh  prelates,  however*  to  the  number 
Tieweu,  with  some  of  the  superior  cleigy,  were  induced  to  attend 
i  ccmfereDce  in  Worcestershire,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  long 
known  as  Augugtine*s  Oak,  Augustine  challenged  the 
je-miDded  Britons  to  determine  their  respective  claims  by 
to  miraculous  power.  They  at  once  admitted  that  to 
nloQH  power  they  laid  no  claintL  A  blind  man  was  pro* 
Augustine  stepped  forth  and  interceded  with  heaven  for 
Immediately  his  vision  was  restored  This  occurred 
pnfvious  conference^  and  the  minds  of  the  too  credulous 
were  much  disturbed.  On  the  eve  of  the  second  con* 
a  pious  hermit*  as  he  is  called,  gave  tbera  wise  advice. 
Lond/'  said  he  (we  are  indebted  to  Bede  for  the  interest- 
f)f  **  hath  commanded  us,  *  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
of  mii,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly/  Nowtakt^  care  to  arrive 
lal  the  place  of  meeting,  and  after  the  stranger  shall  have 
hia  aeat  If  he  shall  ri^  to  receive  you,  you  may,  perhaps, 
le  that  he  is  a  follower  of  Christ ;  if  be  receiver  you  sitting, 
Qotbing  to  do  with  him***  No  teit  oould  have  been  more 
iutrnte  for  Augustlna  He  did  not  condescend  to  rise  from 
•*  I  ask/'  s^iid  he,  *'  only  three  things  from  you :  one, 
\jtm  should  keep  Easter  as  we  do  ;  another,  that  you  shotild 
according  to  the  Roman  ritual ;  a  third,  that  you  should 
I  ttt  in  preaching  to  the  Angles.  Witli  your  other  peculiarities 
I  sball  patiently  bear/'  The  British  clergy  replied  that  they 
consent  to  none  of  these  demands ;  "  nor  will  we/*  said 
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they,  "receive  you  for  our  archbifihopi''      "If  ao,"  estcUiined 
Augustine,  "  if  you  will  not  have  peace  with  brethren,  you  M 
have  war  with  enemies.     If  you  will  not  show  your  neighbofflEB 
the  way  of  life,  their  own  swords  shaU  avenge  the  wreug  upon 
you."    The  Wekh  regarded  th^e  words  as  a  threat,  the  Eiig^ 
as  a  prophecy.     Soon  afterwards  twelve  hundred  British  moi^ 
of  the  Great  Monastery  of  Bangor  were  savagely  put  to  death  bf 
Ethelfrid,  a  Saxon  chieftain.     It  is  in  vain  to  inqmre,  in  tlie 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  to  what  extent  Augustine  himseif  vh 
implicated  in  the  crime.     From  this  time  the  andent  Church  of 
Britain  withered  away.     To  this  day  the  memory  of  the 
monks  of  Bangor  is  held  in  reverence  among  their  native 
tains;  and  in  the  College  of  Uampetre  they  show  an 
manuscript  deeply  stained  with  blood,  which   is  said  to  hxn 
belonged  to  them  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  massacre. 

The  gospel  now  extended  its  triutnpha  rapidly.  Th©  meter  of 
Ethelbert  became  the  wife  of  Sebert^  king  of  the  East  Sixw^ 
and  his  conversion  followed.  The  sees  of  London  and  RocheM 
were  filled  by  two  of  the  companions  of  Augustine  in  his  mi^ 
sionary  enterprise.  The  West  Saxons  were  chiefly  converted  Ij 
Birinius,  a  Roman  monk,  who  filled  the  see  of  DorehesteTp  Tb 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  received  Christianity  from  Panlini^ 
who  became  arehbishop  of  York.  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffislkf 
also,  were  indebted  to  the  Church  of  Rome  for  their  sfHiitaal 
instructors.  But  Northumbria  was  conquered  by  Cadwill^  a 
British  prince,  and  relapsed  into  Paganism.  Eventually  it  «• 
Christianized  by  a  native  ministry.  Edwin,  the  king  of  ibs 
country,  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland  during  the  mvaaon  of 
Cadwalla,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  ChriitiiM 
who  still  existed  in  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  He  innted 
missionaries  from  their  pure  and  simple  communion.  Aidin' 
was  appointed  bishop  of  fjandisfam,  where  he  was  succeeded  If^ 
Finan  and  Colman,  two  native  prelates  uncotmected  with  Bomi; 
and  thus  the  north  of  England  was  evangelised  by  means  of  # 
ministry  entirely  British.  The  kingdom  of  Merda,  depmisA, 
to  some  extent  on  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  received  m 
its  bishop  Diuma,  a  Scot,  who  was  consecrated  by  FinaD, 
prelate  of  Northumbria.  Diuma's  three  successors  were  ate 
members  of  the  native  Church  ;  and  under  these  three  prelalei 
all  our  midland  counties  were  evangelized.    Thus  for  some  jeuf 
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were  two  rival  Churchea  in  England,  one  of  whicb  ajckoow- 
the  iJupremajcy  of  the  biBliop  of  Rome,  while  the  other, 
ing  all  foreigm  interference,  derived  its  usages  and  orders 
from  ibe  primitive  Church,  which  had  existed  obscure  and 
0|»pn39aed^  but  slitl  unmjored  in  its  vital  parts,  ever  since  the 
i^jB  of  the  apotitles.  At  length,  however^  a.  d.  664,  the  Boman 
pirtT  triumphed.  Her  complete  and  Anal  prevalence  over  the 
Mtional  Church  is  a^ribed  to  female  influence,  and  to  the 
:terity  of  her  agents.  Eanfleda,  the  granddaughter  of  Ethel - 
and  Bertha,  married  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbrian  and 
Iwalda,  and  she  was  attached  to  the  usages  of  Kent,  her 
d  bmng  equally  zealous  for  those  of  the  native  Cliristiana 
other  subjects  in  dispute  between  the  two  Church^ 
e  proper  time  for  the  observance  of  Easter  ;  and  the  royal 
told  was  divided,  one  party  with  the  queen  at  its  head 
[g  the  festivities  of  Easter,  while  the  other  was  keeping 
with  austere  devotion*  At  length  Oswy  consented  to  hear 
[iiestion  argued,  aa  to  the  claims  of  the  two  Churches,  by 
feepective  clergy  ;  and  while  Col  man,  bishop  of  Northum* 
nnd  Chad,  Inshop  of  Essex »  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  Wilfred  appeared  for  Borne.  As  reported  by 
anil  John  of  Tynemouth,  who  wrote,  however,  in  the  J  4th 
',  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  argument  was  advanced 
ler  side.  The  national  divines  insisted  on  a  tradition 
ig^  aa  they  maintained,  with  St  John*  Wilfred  traced 
BomaJi  traditioo  of  the  tnio  Easter  to  St  Peter,  adroitly 
tting  that  *he  was  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  heaven. 
were  they  really  intrusted  to  him  ?"  said  Osw3^  "  Un- 
iy/'  said  Wilfred*  '*  And  can  you/'  he  continued^  ap- 
Hg  to  the  British  divines,  "  show  any  such  grant  ?**  Colman^ 
^ming  integrity,  admitted  that  he  could  not.  "  Then," 
)  king,  "  I  must  leave  your  party ^  for  I  must  not  disoblige 
who  keeps  the  key  of  heaven  ;  I  might  be  shut  out  when  I 
•dmsttance."  It  has  been  remarked  on  this  (Soames*  Hist* 
:on  Church  )^  that  unless  we  had  been  made  acquainted 
habiu  of  savage  tribes^  such  as  those  of  New  Zealand 
Itbitli  America  who  reason  Junt  bs  childishly*  the  language 
mtm  like  jest  rather  than  serious  ai^gument  But  it  wafl 
iAlly  applauded,  the  ancient  usages  of  Britain  were  re^ 
flCfil«  and  froni  this  day,  and  by  these  artifices,  the  Church 
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of  Rome  became  parumoaot  in  England,  (^oltnan  an  A  manj  of 
bis  party  were  ^ILs^^st^d,  and  Kiill  retaininj^  tbeir  independeiici* 
returned  home  f^ain  to  the  Scottish  Church- 
It  has  been  suppoeed,  however,  that  the  trititnph  of  the  Romish 
party  involved  little  or  oo  cban^>  in  the  crf^ed  of  the  Engliah 
Church.     Prayers  and  votive  offerings  to  the  miniH  were  sdrmif 


practised  ;  we  have  r '  — '' 
the  Church  of  Rfime 
that,  in  this  couferex 
authority  of  the  Rohiu 
claim  for  it  an  absolm 
is  known  to  have  repuu 
see,  and  to  have  disappco 
fond  of  pomp  and  encotn 
undoubtedly  the  found 
land  and  elsewhere* 


^SaI  the  other  p^^liAntiat  of 
itablished.     It  is  remmrk&bb 

though  he  appealed  to  the 
leterving  of  respect  did  ticrt 
Indeed,  Gregory  the  Grait 
itithontj  since  claimed  for  kit  I 

adoration  of  imagen.  He  wai 
jorgeous  ceremonial*  fmd  bid 

Romish  system  botli  in  E^ 
^Btem   established   untli^r  ha 


auspices  was  widely  different  from  that  eventually  sanctioned  ^ 
Trent  Ritual ly  the  two  were  very  ranch  alike,  though  doctrinallf 
very  far  apart.  The  earliest  Anglo-Saiou  Christians  agreed 
essentially  with  their  dei^eendants  since  the  Reformation  in  iU 
but  services  for  the  dead. 

During  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
was  gradually  established  through  the  whole  of  England,  undef 
the  primacy  of  Theodorej  an  e^istem  monk,  sent  hither  by  th« 
pope,  and  on  his  decease  under  that  of  Wilfrid  ;  and  England 
now  became  a  Christiau  commonwealth.  Under  Ina,  king  of  th& 
West  Saxons,  laws  were  passed  which  inoorportited  religion  witk 
the  state,  and  recognised  the  obligations  which  Christianity  im*- 
poses.  Thus,  unless  a  child  were  baptized  within  thirty  days  Of 
its  birth  the  father  was  fined  as  many  shillings ;  if  it  died  uDr 
baptized  he  forfeited  all  his  possessions :  a  slave  working  fft 
Sunday  by  his  lonl*8  command  was  set  free,  and  the  lord 
fined  thirty  shillings ;  if  by  his  own  choice  he  was  whipped, 
made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  Altars  were  sacred,  and  beft 
them  slaves  were  to  be  releaj^ed  and  oaths  taken.  Idolatroi 
sacrifices  were  forbidden,  and  sundry  immunities  were  granted 
the  clergy.  The  laws  of  Ina  contain  the  earliest  enactm* 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  for  the  support  of  public  wors 
An  assessment  upon  houses  now  took  the  place  of  voluntary 
precarious  contributions.      Every   house   was  to  be  valued 
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ChrijBtmas,  and  the  rate,  or  Church  ahoty  was  payable  at  Martin- 
mas. Money  being  scarce,  the  payment  was  made  in  kind,  and 
de&ulters  were  fined  forty  shillings.  The  Church  shot,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon  legislation,  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Church  rate;  which  thus  possesses,  it  would  seem,  a 
parentage  of  twelve  hundred  years.  Few  titles  to  existing  pro- 
perty approach  an  era  so  remote.  Tithes  in  England  seem  to  be 
of  still  higher  antiquity.  The  laws  of  Ina  do  not  expressly 
recognise  their  existence,  but  it  is  known  from  other  sources  that 
they  were  paid  in  the  time  of  Augustine  himself  (see  Soames' 
ffist.,  not«,  p.  85)  ;  and  the  silence  of  this  code  may  prove  only 
that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  clergy  in  enforcing  the 
payment  of  them.    The  laws  of  Ina  date  from  the  year  693. 

A  profound  gloom  settles  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  from  this  period  to  the  Norman  conquest,  relieved  only 
at  distant  intervals  by  the  virtues  of  a  few  great  men,  who  de- 
plored the  ignorance  they  in  vain  attempted  to  dispel.  Fore- 
nost  in  the  list  must  lx>  placed  the  venerable  Bede,  the  historian 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  large  a  portion  of  our  accjuaint- 
■Boe  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  He  was  born  in  the  modern 
lishopricof  Durham,  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  the  two  ablx'vs 
«f  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  at  tho 
Mmth  of  the  river  Tyne,  al)out  the  year  677.  We  have  hi>^  own 
■rthority  that  at  seven  years  old  he  was  brought  to  the  monastery 
•f  St  Peter,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Benedict  Biscop,  the 
int  abbot  and  founder,  who  possessed  that  rare  treasure  a  lil)rary, 
«f  which  the  youth  made  good  use.  The  young  scholar  completed 
!■  education  under  Ceolfrid,  the  second  abbot  In  his  nine- 
iBenth  year  he  was  ordained  deacon,  but  not  till  thirty  did  he 
leoome  a  priest,  receiving  orders,  in  both  instances,  from  John 
Beverley,  bishop  of  Hexham,  who  had  boon  one  of  his  early 
eptors.  His  fame  now  reached  even  to  Rome,  and  Pope 
[ins  made  an  earnest  apiJication  to  the  abbot  that  he  might 

I  sent  to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  a  code  on  some  points  of 

tical  discipline.     Bede  was  attached  to  his  studies  and  to 

native  land,  and  prayed  to  be  excused.     He  continued  to 

ite  the  narrow  literature  of  his  age  through  all  its  branches. 

\  wrote  much  upon  theologj-,  and  was  long  reganled  by  his 

ntryrnen  as  a  great  divine  ;  but  his  extant  writings  consist  of 
more  than  digests  and  selections  from  the  fathers.     His 

VOL.  I.  N 
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fame  chiefly  rests  ufjon  hit "  SoalminiftiaLl  Histoiy,"  Utem; 

for  which  were  collecfced  by  himself  with  great  care  frtim  the 

most  trustworthy  sources*,  —  th^  anuab  pie^nred  ill  variou* 
religious  houses,  tlie  iiiformatioti  of  eode^astics  and  prelate 
with  whom  he  con  veiled ,  and  such  chronicles  aa  then  fyei»le<L 
The  work  has  been  blamed  by  fiistldious  critio  for  the  faidts  rf 
the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived*  fidde  ia  Bometim^s  GT^vism, 
and  his  notices  of  secular  oe  oioes  are  loose  and  madefiliL 
But  he  probably  liad  do  i  "   fODido  the  licentiouEueiss  mi 

fraud  and  outnige  which  <  the  »um  of  English  hi4«ii7. 

Making  allowance  for  aomL  *,^^i  jy  matter,  the  verdict  of  pg^ 
terity  has  placeil  him  at  the  heiui  of  English  ecdesiiiMiai]  his- 
torians :  few  works  have  matntaii  d  their  reputation  8o  \ou^,  or 
l)een  so  generally  confiulted  bv  m  ceeding  writeiB,  It  wm  pui- 
lished,  as  Bede  informs  us,  n  ne  was  fifty-nine  years  of  ^ 
alx)ut  A.D.  73  K     William  lesbury  aad  Symeon  of  Ito 

ham,  two  Saxon  writers^  have  given  an  lutereMing  relation  of  hii 
death.  He  was  attacked  with  asthma  at  Easter^  and  died  on 
Ascension-day,  R^ven  weeks  afterwards.  During  this  interval  le 
did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  usual  emplo}Tnents  in  the  momi^ 
tery,  but  continued  to  pray,  to  instn^t  the  younger  monks,  aaJ 
to  prosecute  the  literary  untlert^ikings  which  were  still  in  ^^ 
hands.  In  the  nights  of  his  dckness,  in  which,  from  ihe  nature 
of  his  disease,  he  had  little  Bleep,  he  sang  hymns  and  praises  % 
God  ;  and  though  he  expressed  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
able,  on  a  review  of  his  own  conduct,  to  declare  seriously  that  he 
had  so  lived  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  die,  yet  be  did  not  deny  h* 
apprehensions  of  death,  and  that  dread  which  is  natiiral  to 
man  at  tlie  approach  of  his  dissolution.  He  was  continually  , 
active  to  the  last,  and  particularly  anxious  about  two  works^—  J 
the  one,  his  translation  of  St  John*#  GoRpel  into  the  Saxon > 
language, — the  other,  some  passages  which  he  was  estrActing 
from  the  works  of  St*  Isidore.  From  the  monks'  reli^ioa 
appears,  that  the  day  before  his  death  he  grew  much  worse,  afl( 
his  feet  begi\u  to  swell,  yet  he  passed  the  night  as  usual, 
continued  dictating  to  the  person  who  acted  as  bis  amanuei 
who,  observing  his  weakness,  said,  *'  There  remains  now  only 
chapter,  but  it  seems  diflicult  to  you  to  speak,"  To  which 
answered,  "  It  is  easy ;  take  your  pen,  dip  it  in  the  ink,  i 
write  as  fast  as  you  can."     About  nine  o'clock  he  sent  for  » 
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of  his  brethren,  priests  of  the  monastery,  to  divide  among  them 
iwme  incense,  and  other  things  of  little  value,  which  he  had  pre- 
served in  a  chest  While  he  was  speaking,  the  young  man, 
Wilberch,  who  wrote  for  him,  said,  "  Master,  there  is  now  but 
one  sentence  wanting;"  upon  which  he  bid  him  write  quick; 
and  soon  after  the  scribe  said,  "  Now  it  is  finished."  To  which 
he  replied,  "  Thou  hast  said  the  truth,  '  cousummatum  est ;' 
take  up  my  head ;  I  wish  to  sit  opposite  to  the  place  where  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  pray,  and  where  now  sitting  I  may 
invoke  my  Father."  Being  thus  seated,  according  to  his  desire, 
upon  the  floor  of  his  cell,  he  said,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  as  he  pronounced  the 
last  word  he  expired.  He  died,  according  to  the  best  opinion. 
May  26th,  735,  though  the  exact  date  has  been  contested.  His 
hody  was  interred  in  the  church  of  his  own  monastery  at  Jarrow, 
bat  long  afterwards  was  removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the 
same  coffin  or  chest  with  that  of  St  Cuthbert,  as  appears  by  a 
veiy  ancient  Saxon  poem  on  the  relics  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Durham,  printed  at  the  end  of  Symeon  of  Durham's 


The  reign  of  Offa,  the  Mercian  king.  Is  memorable  as  the 

period  when  the  connection  between  the  English  Church  and 

Borne,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  latter,  was  first  avowed.     Since 

the  days  of  Augustine  no  agent  bearing  a  papal  commission  had 

■et  foot  in  Britain.     Offe,  who  had  won  his  way  to  the  island 

sovereignty  through  a  sanguinary  career,  was  anxious  for  the 

friendship  of  the  papal  court  to  consolidate  his  power  and  possibly 

to  soothe  his  conscience.    Two  papal  legates,  Theophylact,  bishop 

cf  Todi,  and  Gregory,  bishop  of  Ostia,  were  admitted  as  accredited 

agents  of  the  papal  sea    At  a  council  held  at  Calcuith,  or  Chalk, 

Ja  Kent,  where  they  were  present,  Lichfield,  the  ancient  Mercian 

see,  was  created  an  archbishopric,  and  a  body  of  canons  was  sub- 

wibed  which  the  legates  had  propounded.     The  English  Church 

jMded  a  solemn  affirmation  to  the  first  six  general  councils,  one 

rf  which,  the  recent  Council  of  Nice,  had  sanctioned  image  wor- 

^    At  the  Council  of  Calcuith  it  is  prolvable  that  the  British 

^fegy  were  very  imperfectly  informed  on  this  point ;  for  when 

Adrian,  the  pope,  transmitted  the  decrees  of  Nice  to  Offa,  they 

^cre  received   by  the  prelates  with  surprise  and  indignation. 

^cuin,  an  English  divine,  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  vindica- 
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tion  of  their  faith  and  practice,  and  the  British  clergy  denoaiK^d, 
the  worship  of  images  aa  tltat  which  Ood'a  Church  aMon. 
Alcuin  described  the  worship  of  images  as  a  Gentile  tradiUon. 
It  is,  said  he,  a  Satanic  device  by  which  triumphs  gained  in  the 
open  fields  are  likely  to  be  lost  within  the  city  walls.  Even  the 
lighting  of  tapers  and  the  burning  of  incense  before  images  and 
pictures  are  condemned.  Yet,  no  doubt  with  a  view  st'dl  to  con- 
ciliate the  Church  of  Rome,  he  admits  of  outward  acts  of  vene- 
ration to  the  cross  and  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  of  prayera, 
masses,  and  almsgivings  for  the  dead.  From  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  confession,  fasting,  and  penances,  as  an  atonement  fa 
sin,  had  found  their  way  into  the  Saxon  Church.  To  0&  we 
owe  the  abbey  of  St  Albans  and  the  tribute  of  Peter's  pence, 
long  paid  by  every  English  family  to  Rome.  In  his  old  age  he 
became  a  devotee,  and  founded  the  magnificent  abbey,  to  Eng- 
land's proto-martyr,  at  St  Albans.  Not  satisfieil  with  this,  he 
visited  Rome,  and  settled  on  the  English  college  there  the  con- 
tribution of  a  penny  from  every  family  in  his  dominions.  From 
this  donation  arose  the  payment  of  Rome  scot,  afterwards  called 
Peter's  pence,  which  continued  till  the  Reformation. 

The  irruption  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  and  the  harassed 
state  of  Britain  in  consequence,  brought  Christianity  once  more 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Religion  degenerated  into  the  meanest 
superstition,  or  was  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword.  We  have  at 
length  a  few  gleams  of  light,  and  a  short  season  of  comparative 
repose,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred.  His  history  is  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated  here.  His  own  account  of  the  ignorance  of  his  sub- 
jects describes  a  kingdom  imperfectly  reclaimed  from  barbaiism, 
distracted  by  civil  feuds,  and  at  last  overrun  by  foreign  savages. 
South  of  the  Thames,  not  a  priest  could  read ;  south  of  the 
Humber  scarcely  any  could  translate  the  Latin  mass  into  the 
common  tongue.  Alfred  himself  had  been  twice  sent  to  Borne, 
the  centre  of  civilization,  when  a  boy  :  yet  in  his  twelfth  year  he 
had  not  been  taught  to  read,  and  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood 
before  he  mastered  Latin.  His  victories  gave  peace  for  a  timft 
to  England  ;  and  a  considerable  colony  of  the  conquered  DaDCB 
were  settled  in  the  Eastern  and  Midland  Counties,  and  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  faith.  Alfred  conceived  the  noble  design 
of  founding  a  native  literature.  He  translated  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialect  the  History  of  Bede,  originally  drawn  up  in  latin. 
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For  the  use  of  the  clergy  he  translated  Pope  Gregory's  Pastoral, 
I  text-book  on  the  subject  of  penance :  and  he  rendered  into  the 
vernacular  tongue  some  portions  at  least  of  the  Holy  Scripturea 
Saving  made  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Offa,  and  those  of 
Ethelbert,  the  Christian  king  of  Kent,  he  laid  it  before  his  WitaUy 
ind  obtained  their  sanction  for  it.     In  his  treaty  with  the  Danish 
colonists,  he  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  Rome  shot,  and 
3ome  other  dues  of  the  Church — plough  alms  and  light  shot.     It 
is  probable  that  England,  about  this  period,  was  pretty  generally 
assuming  that  parochial  form  of  ecclesiastical  distribution  which, 
with  a  remarkably  small  number  of  alterations,  it  still  wears. 
Justinian,  the  emperor,  had  encouraged  the  building  and  en- 
dowing of  churches  by  securing  the  patronage  to  the  owner  of 
the  estate.     Theodore  had  oflFered  the  same  encouragement  in 
England,  and  wealthy  proprietors  were  thus  tempted  to  supply 
the  spiritual  wants  of  their  tenantry.     Bede  mentions  some  in- 
stances where  nobles,  in  the  north  of  England,  had  built  churches 
on  their  estates  under  this  inducement.     Still  the  poorer,  or  less 
idigious,  landlords  hung  back.     Under  Alfred,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  a  great  number  of  parishes  were  formed.     His  grandson, 
JLthelstan,  perhaps  completed  the  work.     He  gave  the  dignity 
<»f  ihome  to  every  churl  who  should  build  a  church  of  his  own 
trpon  his  estate.     But  later  still,  A.D.  1008,  the  two  archbishops 
«f  Canterbury  and  York  enjoin  the  duty  of  building  churches. 
The  ravages  of  the  Danes  had,  no  doubt^  wasted  many  a  parish  ; 
•ad  many  churches,  for  the  most  part  structures  of  wood,  had 
heen  destroyed,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  division  of 
parishes  might  not  even  then  have  been  carried  into  eflfect ;  yet 
fte  work  must  have  advanced  rapidly,  for  at  the  Conquest  it 
■eems  to  have  been  complete. 

Our  veneration  for  the  name  of  Alfred  must  not  blind  us  to 

ike  feet  that  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Rome  inflicted  lasting 

ignries  upon  the  British  Church.     He  strictly  enforced  the  pay- 

Jwnt  of  the  Roman  ahoty  and  in  his  code  of  laws,  prefaced  by 

fte  decalogue,  he  found  no  place  for  the  second  commandment ; 

4us  crouching  before  the  rising  superstition  of  the  second  Council 

(Nice.    He  must  bear  the  reproach  of  naturalizing  amongst  his 

»ttetofore  reluctant  coimtiymen  its  insidious  decrees.      His  rela- 

iou  and  spiritual  adviser,  St.  Neot,  was  an  enthusiast  in  behalf 

1  of  Rome ;    he  is  said  to    have    visited    the  city   seven  times 
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"  in  honour  of  ChriHt  and  St*  Pcler,"  Alfn?d  paiiocik  of  ik 
same  supcrstiti^jus  feeling,  iiinl  tt^c**iiti*d  from  the  pop©  as  a  pric«^ 
less  gift  the  present  of  a  piece?  of  tb©  tniv  cross,  Btit  li*^  d^ 
fended  Erigena,  whom  Roinet  detiounci^d  m  a  heretic  for  tmstu^ 
the  dognria  of  tran8i3h«tantiation,  then  first  introdiicett ;  and  if 
his  creed  caiiuot  he  idmuiii'd  with  that  of  the  ( *hurch  of  EnglaiiJ 

since  the  Ri^formatioo-  H"  *-- he  he  ckimed  as  a  supporter  of 

the  modern  Church  d  lier,  a  ChttPch  historian  of  tfce 

last  centur)%  ha^  rem  lotwith  standing  Alfretr^  mn* 

tesies  to  the  Church  ■  received  horn  her  few  compli- 

ments  in  return  ;  "  racd  men  sent  to  m^ni  ht©  m 

his  schemti  for  the  n  aud  sciences ;  no  lc^ie« ;  b* 

interposiii^s  in  the  i  :«gtilitioii$  of  the  Church;  m 

bulls  of  privilege  foi  «of  Winchtster  and  Athebey* 

From  all  which  we  Ut  the  r.orre«iK>n deuce  wm  not 

very  clos<s  and  that  .         the  English  Church  were  u^ 

servilely  giwemed  by  that  see/'  (EccL  HisL  i.  1710 

Religious  houses  in  great  numbers  had  long  existed  among 
the  Anglo  Saxons.     Tlie  monks  who  inhabited  them  were  not 
however  subject  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  cloister,  nor  in 
many  instances  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy,  or  of  entire  separa- 
tion from  the  world.     They  were  rather  colleges,  or  missionaiy 
schools,   than    monasteries.       But  the   ascetic   principle,  finnly 
rooted  in  the  East,  was  now  spreading  itself  over  all  the  Churches 
of  Western  Christendom.     St.  Benedict  instituted   his  famous 
order  at  Monte  Cassino,  near  Rome,  about  the  year  532.    The 
superior  austerities  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  contrasted  with  the 
cfireless  lives  and  general  ignorance  of  the  secular  clergy,  gained 
for  them  the  highest  reputation.     It  was  some  time  before  the 
system  was  known  in  England,  or,  however,  generally  received. 
But  as  the  Benedictines  gave  all  their  influence  to  support  the 
growing  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  aspiring  churchmen,  naturally 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  authority  of  secular  piinces,  threw 
their  weight  into  the  scale,  and  encouraged  the  rising  order  of 
popular  ascetics,  in  order  to   depress  the   secular  power.     In 
England  the  struggle  for  ascendency  was  managed  by  the  cele- 
brated Dunstan,  assisted  by  Odo,  a  name  scarcely  less  dear  to 
Rome.      These  men  impressed  new  features  upon  the   Saxon 
Church,  and  brought  it  into  a  closer  dependence  on  the  Churdi 
of  Rome.     Dunstan  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  probablj 
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in  the  year  925.     His  parents  ranked  among  the  nobility  of 
Weasez,  and    lived    near    Glastonbury;    his    maternal   uncle, 
Adhelm,  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  him  he  was  in- 
troduced at  the  court  of  Athelstan.     His  birth  and  connexions, 
to  say  nothing  of  high  talents,  were  sufficient  to  procure  him  a 
&nmrable  reception.    He  became  at  once  the  intimate  compa- 
nion of  the  king ;  but  suddenly  his  fortunes  were  overcast ;  the 
ooutiers,  envious  of  his  influence,  charged  him,  it  is  said,  with 
magical  arts,  and  Dunstan,  in  disgust,  returned  to  Glastonbury. 
Here  a  decayed  monastery  still  existed  ;  he  assumed  the  monkish 
babit,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  St.  Dominic  and  the 
Church.    On  the  death  of  Athelstan,  Dunstan  was  reinstated  in 
the  iavour  of  his  brother  and  successor  Edmund,  who  rebuilt  the 
monastery  upon  a  scale  of  vast  magnificence,  and  appointed 
Doustan  first  abbot.      About  the  same  time,  Odo  was  translated 
fiom  Sherboiume  to  Canterbury.      By  birth  a  pagan  and  a  Dane, 
he  had  passed  over  to  the  extremes  of  monastic  asceticism.     A 
gteat  synod,  held  in  London  about  this  time,  shows  that  the 
monkish  principle  was  now  rooting  itself  in  England.     The  king 
was  admonished  to  make  provision  for  the  Church ;  and  eccle- 
sastics,  of  both  sexes,  breaking  their  vows  of  chastity,  were  laid 
wider  the  pain  of  forfeiting  their  property,  and  being  deprived  of 
CSuistian  burial.     A  severe  struggle  now  arose  between  the  monks 
md  the  old  clergy.     The  latter  were  driven  either  to  assume  the 
cowl  or  to  relinquish  their  homes  and  livings.     The  cathedrals, 
which  had  heretofore  been  administered  by  deans  and  chapters, 
were  converted  into  monasteries ;  and  when  the  old  tenants  were 
iductant,  firaud  or  violence  were  not  wanting  to  bring  about  the 
tnnsformation.     Oswald,  a  Benedictine,  nephew  to   Odo,  was 
placed  in  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  immediately  set  about  the 
aooomplishment  of  the  favourite  scheme.    But  his  canons  resisted 
tiie  change ;  and  Oswald,  unable  to  subdue  their  repugnance  to 
ike  monkish  in  preference  to  the  ancient  system,  planted  a  rival 
lioase  near  his  rebellious  chapter,  and  filled  it  with  Benedictines. 
The  appearance  of  greater  sanctity  in  the  monks,  and  their  bohl 
pretensions  to  miraculous  gifts,  filled  their  chapel  and  their  alms- 
chest,    while    the   neighbouring   cathedral    was   deserted.     The 
euKms  at  length  gave  way  ;  a  monastery  succeeded  to  the  former 
wdnster  (so  the  cathedral  body  was  termed),  and  Oswald  be- 
came the  prior.     This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  these  inno- 
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vations.  and  thv  [iwc^m  of  coiifatitig  ft  dia|pel  into  a  tnotia^arf 
was  calli'd  ( )>w]il.rs  kw.  Edgnr  non  filled  Ihe  Hinme ;  be  »:^nii 
to  have  }  i« Med  liimself  up  to  Ui©  dirodiciu  of  Dun^tan  and  \m> 
pirty  ;  and  chmti^c  hii  sbmt  mgB  of  about  two  years,  upwards  of  ^ 
forty  monastcHvs  were  fotmd^* 

On  the  dej:irh  of  Odo*  JLiX  959,  DunsUiti  became  aicbbi^p 
of  Canterbury,  Hia  re&Qirn  for  Hanctttjr  wm  graat  ;  bi^  eagaatj; 
placed  him  be  fore  the  age  l  be  livbd ;  ami  Uie  iiiotddik| 

party  were  always  at  llfta  sport  \m  claltDs^  whether  IHj 

niinieulous  gifts  or  tiBOcmt        -*  •    bority-     From  hm  w 
at  Glastonbuiy  nianrdl        uooottui^  vfvm  repeated  of  hta 
conflicts  with  the  deril»  Mufti  "^         the  fiend  fled  in  Btluunc 
dismay.     It  \vv^  beeti  Kigpil^u     uit  ht»   mind    wns  at  ti 
deranged,  and  tU;it  h«  was  iqiim  of  deJuHionii  which,  wl 

repeated  to  the  credulous  n  d«,  tmiied  him  in  their 

to  the  highe.-^t  4inhir  of  fla*.  \  both  for  nurades  anil 
Tlie  W(^ll-knn\vii  i^Uiry  of  his  iieik^lig  the  tempter  by  th<^  w 
and  (hagging  liim  about  with  a  pair  of  retldiot  pincers,  m  grairely 
told  by  the  monkish  writers.  Dim&tan  does  not  appear  to  ua  to 
have  been  a  man  of  lofty  virtue,  or  of  great  integrity.  He  wai 
the  slave  of  that  ecclesiastical  ambition  by  which  even  powerful 
minds  are  warpeil  ami  degnuled.  If  he  did  not  himself  publish 
abroatl  his  supcrnatund  feats,  he  wa-s  more  than  willing  that  liia 
sycophants  shouhl  vuidertake  the  task  ;  and,  by  a  just  repriid, 
we  owe  to  his  monki^^h  eulogists  our  acquaintance  with  the  worst 
actions  of  his  litV'*  The  monk  OsIhtu,  in  bis  life  of  this  famous 
saint,  relates  tlie  iV>llo\viug  stoiy- :  a  witan  was  held  at  Winchester 
to  determine  the  dififereuce^,  between  the  parochial  clergy  and 
the  monastic  |>arty,  at  which  Edgar  the  king  presideii  Dunstfia 
alleged  heavy  complaints  against  the  marrie^l  clergy,  but  th« 
nobles  were  against  Iiim ;  they  expre^ed  their  rea*iim^  to 
punish  real  criminals,  but  they  felt  no  disposition  to  compel 
celibacy,  or,  as  the  alternative,  expt4  the  married  clergy.  Edgar 
himself  wius  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  a  crucifix  ex- 
claimed, "  God  forbi*!  that  this  thing  should  be  done,"  The 
whole  assembly  fell  prostrate,  and  the  cnicifijc  again  exclaimedf 
but  only  so  that  Edgar  and  Dunstan  could  disdoguish  the 
sounds,  *•'  Arise  and  fear  not,  for  to-day  justice  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other  in  the  person  of  the  monks,'*  If  such  a  s<^n& 
really  took  place^  ventriloquism  furnishes  an  i^asy  solution  of  the 
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tery.  It  is  oeriaiii  that  the  canons  were  expelled  ;  for  soon 
rwards,  under  a  reaction  of  the  national  feeling,  the 
iks  were  in  their  turn  ejected  from  their  new  abodes.  A  vast 
ult  arose  through  the  whole  of  England ;  and  a  council  was 
imoned  at  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  to  determine  the  question. 
rnhelm,  a  bishop  of  the  ancient  British  Church,  was  sum- 
led  from  Scotland  to  argue  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy. 
)  council  appeared  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  or  the 
'er  of  his  eloquence,  when  suddenly  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
e  way  and  several  were  killed  upon  the  spot  The  archbishop 
his  party,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  archbishop 
le,  escaped  unhurt,  the  fl©or  beneath  him  remaining  finn. 
lether  this  were  fraud  or  accident  the  monkish  party  turned 

0  good  account  It  was  a  clear  intimation  of  the  will  of 
ven,  and  the  cause  of  Beomhelm  was  lost.  One  by  one  the 
ledrals  gave  way,  and  the  ancient  canons  were  ejected  ;  and 
system  of  St  Dominic  took  firm  root  in  England.  Dunstan 
lired  A.D.  988 :  the  Danes  were  renewing  their  incursions,  and 
lelrcd  the  sovereign  was  but  a  boy.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
nstan^s  life  was  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  head  at  Kingston. 

fore.saw  the  miseries  which  his  country  was  likely  to  feel,  and 
biographers  thought  that  when  he  described   them  in  his 

Dg  words  he  spoke  by  inspiration. 

?fom  this  period  to  the  Conquest  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 

1  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay.     A  ferocious  warfare  desolated 
heart  of  England.     The  whole  kingdom  of  ancient  Kent, 

ere  learning  and  religion  had  their  firmest  seat,  was  a  scene 
slaughter  and  devastatioa  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  British 
annel,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames,  were  covered  with  Danish 
its  and  armies.  At  length  England  was  again  divided,  and 
iiute  the  Dane,  with  his  pagan  followers,  took  possession  of 
I  northern  and  central  parts.  Soon  afterwards,  A.  D,  1018,  ho 
oeeded  to  the  whole  kingdom,  on  the  death  of  Edmund  the 
con  king.  Through  the  wise  conduct  of  Canute,  the  Danes 
i  Saxons  appear  to  have  coalesced  with  a  rapidity  almost 
blown  in  the  history  of  a  conquered  and  conquering  peopla 
e  Danes  accepted  the  religion  of  their  adopted  country ;  and 
en  the  Saxon  race  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
ifessor,  the  Church  found  in  him  a  devoted  friend.  The 
nder  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  man  who  practised  in 
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the  palace  the  disci  pUne  of  t)m  dobter,  niusrt  tdivd  Wen  in  hmi 
a  Beneilictiue.  But  the  stntgglu  hml  oome  to  bh  e£i<],  and  cbl, 
ancient  Britmb  Church  was  begmiiiJig  to  amGfte  Ihe  < 

badgas  of  a  depend ^^nc^^  of  Rome.  A  n^w  dan^*r  thrtataoA 
her  in  the  intraduciiun  of  Nomian  eGclosi»£tics.  The  CotiiiasQi 
had  been  brought  up  in  Fnui^e.  He  and  hk  courti^^  spdct  in 
French.     French  monks  were  i>kced  in  vsaious  bkbopfios  a« 

even  at  CanttTbury,  1  paissians  were  arooaed,  im 

the  archbiRhop  wa^  ct  anil   Httgand,  &  SftXOti^  iNyt 

bishop  of  Winchester,  m  1  to  that  high  dignity,  wtiidl 

he  held  till  the  Couquei  boo  was  dispUoed  in  ^vmir^ 

a  Norman. 

Amongst  the  peculiaii  Sftioa  Church  must  be 

tioned  abstinence  from  %  ii^^  ^nd  from  blood ;  era 

the  water  into  which  mm  mi  Mien  was  undeaa.    Tim 

Sunday  whjh  oljserved  i  Kt^iect^      it  bt^gaa  al 

o'clock  on  Satui-day  aftt^moou  and  continued  till  daylight 
Monday  morning.  In  her  testimony  against  transubstantiatioti, 
the  ancient  Church  of  England  never  waverei  The  papal 
supremacy  was  never  formally  acknowledged  ;  confession  was 
habitual,  but  the  Romish  doctrine  of  absolution  was  rej^rted 
Prayers  were  offereil  for  the  dead  and  relics  were  reverb*  In 
later  times  purgiitory  seems  to  have  crept  in^  and  the  weftldi; 
left  at  death  a  provision  for  their  soul  shot  "^They  made  use  of 
the  ordeal  l>y  tiri:\  walking  over  burning  ploughshareSj  just  m 
the  ancient  Greekid,  from  whom  indeed  the  practice  was  probably 
derived.  The  Church  was  regarded  with  great  reverence ;  as  & 
sanctuary,  it  was  inviolate.  Divine  service  was  performed  with 
mucli  decorum  ;  the  service  being  that  in  substance  which  was 
retained  in  England  till  the  Reformation,  Organs  were  in  iise 
in  the  seventh  century  ;  in  the  tenth,  one  of  magnificent  ^ 
was  set  up  in  the  new  axthednU  of  Winchester  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  has  commonly  Ijeen  supposedj  were  provided  with  a 
complete  vemaculai  translation  of  Holy  Scripture,  ?fo  such 
volume  has,  hoWever,  been  discovered  ;  hence  its  existencCt  at 
any  time,  is  verj"  questionable.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  was  evideotiy 
considered  a  Latin  book  in  Ante-Norman  England.  The  whole 
framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  societj'  was  religious.  The  prelacy 
constituted  an  essentid  part  of  the  witanagemot,  and  in  ever}' 
great  national  council,  arcli bishops,  bishops,  and  abl»ot«  appear. 
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d  bidiop  and  the  aldennan,  or  earl,  sat  together  as  judges, 
dug  for  their  assessors  the  thanes,  or  gentry,  of  the  shire,  and 
or  decisions  could  be  reversed  only  by  the  king.  At  first 
ih  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy  form^  a  single  see ;  but  as  the 
QtB  of  the  Church  increased  the  number  of  bishoprics  was  en- 
ged.  At  the  Conquest  there  were  two  archbishops  and  thirteen 
bopricS)  most  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Yet  Elfin, 
d  of  the  latest  writers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  A.  j>.  1014, 
careful  to  inform  us  that  between  the  i3resbyteiy  and  epis- 
wte  there  13  no  other  difference  but  that  of  office ;  bishops 
iDg  especially  charged  with  certain  duties  which  might  inter- 
e  with  the  r^ular  engagements  of  ordinary  priests.  These 
ties  are  stated  to  be,  ordination,  confirmation,  the  consecrating 
churches,  and  the  care  of  Ood's  righta  The  ecclesiastical 
lers  in  the  Church  he  pronounces  to  be  seven — oxtiary,  reader, 
orcist,  acolyte,  sub-deacon,  deacon,  and  priest  The  ostiary 
IS  to  keep  the  church  doors,  and  to  ring  the  belL  The  reader 
» to  read  in  church,  and  to  preach  Ood's  word.  Perhaps  the 
customed  homily  was  often  heard  from  his  lips.  The  exorcist 
IS  to  adjure  malignant  spirita  The  acolyte  was  to  hold  the 
ndle  or  taper,  when  the  gospel  was  read,  or  the  eucharist 
Uowed.  The  sub-deacon  was  to  carry  the  vessels  to  the 
aeon,  and  to  wait  upon  him  at  the  altar.  The  deacon  was  to 
lit  upon  the  officiating  priest,  to  place  the  offerings  upon  the 
tar,  aud  to  read  the  gospel  He  might  baptize  and  administer 
6  eucharist.  Another  writer  omits  the  acolytes,  and  intro* 
ices  bishops  as  the  highest  order.  It  has  been  inferred  from 
is,  that  the  controversy  which  still  exists,  namely,  whether 
oscopacy  be  a  separate  order  or  only  a  distinguished  office,  was 
>t  unknown  to  our  Saxon  ancestors. 

Such  then  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ;  until  overridden  by 
alian  intrigue,  a  pure  and  apostolic  ChurcL  It  surrendered 
I  independence  reluctantly,  and  was  subdued  by  force  and 
md.  Its  stoiy  is  simply  told  by  its  own  historians — ^the 
nerable  Bede,  in  his  history ;  by  Asser,  bishop  of  St  David*s,  in 
i  Annals;  by  the  writers  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (which 
pears  to  be  the  work  of  several  hands)  ;  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
5ter — these  were  contemporaries ;  or,  in  our  own  day,  by 
lames,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChurcL 
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At  the  Caii(]iiest>  tlic  reltgiau!»  «tjit4}  of  EtiglatitJ  was  ntdl] 
a  hundred  years  of  invasiimB,  wura,  and  revolutioos,  would  1 
us  to  expec't.     Williain  of  MalTiiessbury*  who  im^s  Umi  A-ix  IQ 
bears  a  niounifid  teBtimony  to  the  sml  condition  of  his  counti 
Even  before  the  Norniaii  Con'iuo^,  le^iraiu^  aiid  ndigion 
fallen  into  profound  neglect     The  clergy,  contented  with  a ! 
superficial  iristniction,  cnidd  ar^tv^^ly  gtammer  thrt^ugh  the  ' 


by  which  a  sarrameai  ^ 
the  elements  of  ^jn^ammai 
rules  of  their  order  w 
indulged  themselves  in  e 
were  addicted  to  dninkeni 
observance  of  the  Sunday 
their  forefathers,   the  foK 
hurried  to  church  it  was 
impatient  priest,  tmxiouj 


U2h1  J  and  be  who  undcj 
ligy.    The  niouks  treated^ 

they  wore  fine  elotheis 
tal  graLification.     The  no 
Itittonj,    Instead  of  a  dev 

BO  scmpulously  hallowed 
i  spent  in  bed  ;  and   if  ' 
10  service  gabbU^l  over  by  i 
I.     The  cooimonB  Wf^ri*  »  i 


to  the  nobles  ;  were  deprived  ot  tiieir  property  by  their  op] 
sions,  or  else  driven  from  the  country-     Drunkenness  was  commov' 
to  all  classes,  and  sloth  and  effeminacy  followed.     The  refusal  (Jt 
Stigand  to  crown  the  Conqueror  was  a  sufficient  pretext,  thougil^ 
several  others  were  alleged,  for  depriving  him  of  his  mitre,  m 
subjecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  an  Italian  archbishop    A 
synod  was  held  at  Winehester,  A,D.  1070,  at  which  two  cardinih 
from  Rome  were  present,  and  Lan franc  was  chosen  to  the  pri* 
macy.     Hildebran<5,  imder  the  title  of  Gregory  VI L,  now  m 
upon  the  papal  throne  ;  he  haiJ  encouraged  William  in  his  eateJ^ 
prise,  and  sent  him  a  consecrated  bfuiner,  to  which  superstitios 
assigned  no  little  share  of  his  success ;   and  he  requested  ti* 
Conqueror,  in  return,  to  do  fealty  for  his  newly-gottc^n  crown  acJf 
kingdom.     William  refused,  in  a  tone  which,  for  a  time  at  1( 
put  an  end  to  such  mnbitious  projects  in  the  breast  of  Hildebi 
himself.     His  letter  is  interesting  and  important,  as  it  shows 
precise  footing  on  which  the  English  Church  was  re-establis 
under  the  Normans.     AVilliani  declares  his  willingness  !"  >'n<i 
the  tribute  which  had  previously  been  pidd  to  the  papal  seeL 
and  he  promises  that,  for  the  future,  it  ^all  be  paid  with  iii(ri| 
regularity.     But  as  to  the  fealty,  "  I  never  consented,  nor  wi 
consent  to  it/'  he  replies,  "  for  I  neither  promised  to  do  so, : 
can  I  find  that  my  predecessors  ever  did  it  to  your  predecess< 
Pray  for  us  and  for  the  good  estate  of  our  kingdom,  because  i^ 
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r©d  y<iiir  preclecefisors,  anfl  we  desire,  above  all  thitip,  to 

i  listen  obe^iietitl}"  to  you— £5^  vos  'prm  ammhus  sinct^re 

f  et  obedienier  audire  de^idei^amua.''     William,  in  fact, 

^urleous  to  the  pope,  was  determined  that  in  spiritual,  as 

lafj  thiags,  he  would  acknowledge  no  superior.     He  re- 

rhe  ancient  custom  of  the  Saxon  kings,  investing  bishops 

x>ts  with  full  posisession  of  their  dig^itie^  by  delivering 

■BftiiJ   sta£      Lanfrane,  preeunaiig  on  the  favour   he 

^■quested  the  patronage  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine 

lerbury,  and  was  refused  ;  the  king  remarking,  that  **  he 

keep  all  the  staves  in  bis  own  hand."     Fuller  quaintly 

pfcber  herein  than  his  successors,   whit  parted  with  those 

irherewith    they   themselves  were    beaten   afterwanis," 

Bt  iL  17.)     He  refused  to  allow  the  papal  bulls  or  letters 

>e  to  he  received,  except  they  had  been  first  submitted  to, 

^ved  of,  by  himself  [  and  his  own  archbishop  in  council 

Ajle  to  act  in  any  matter  without  his  express  permisigion ; 

Jy,  would  he  suffer  his  nobles  to  be  excommunicated  for 

Ute^  crimes  without   his  previous  knowledge  and  free 

On  the  other  hand,  he  confirmed  by  charter  a  law  of 

the  Confe^ssor,  granting  to  the  clergy  tithe  of  cattle  and 

if]  addition  to  the  ancient  tithe  of  produce.     He  made  an 

bl  altemtion  in  the  courts  of  justice,  which  led  to  oonse- 

little  foreseen  by  the  sagacious  Norman.     Hitherto  the 

lud  the  bishop  sat  together  in  the  county  court  as  joint 

bmtors  of  the    law,      William   abrogated   this  ancient 

;  ftnd  assigned  the  bishops  a  sole  jurisdiction  by  tliem- 

I  courts  of  their  own^  having  cognizance  of  all  causes 

to  religion.     These  new  courts  were  administered  by 

re ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  higVi  ecclesiastical  appoint- 

ell,  with  mre  exceptions,  into  the  hands  of  Italians,  or 

of  Norman  blood*      They  had  little  acquaintance 

law,  and  no  respect  whatever  for  its  toditions ;  but 

exeoce  for  the  papal  court  wa^  piofound^  and  its  usages 

■s  of  justice  became,  of  necessity,  their  model.    Soon 

e  pandects  of  Justinian  became  generally  known 

formed  the  basis  of  what  was  termed  the  canon  law* 

e  to  have  in  England  two  sets  of  courts,  administer- 

pc»n  two  sets  of  principles ;  the  sectdar  courts  of 

common  law,  tracing  up  their  parentage  to  Saxon 
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legislation,  ainl  the  ecdftffliittiail  eoiirtM^  ileriving  their  principles 
from  the  institutions  of  the  BoiDaii  empire.  Wliijt*  the  poww 
of  the  sherifi'  and  bishop  w«ni  hjuid  iti  \vmi  togt^ther  in  the^ 
same  court,  neither  could  much  outstrip  the  other ;  hut  when 
they  were  severedj  the  spiritual  pow**r  sioon  began  to  domijieeT : 
the  aim  of  the  prelates  was,  for  centtiriea,  to  extetifl  the  iMiwrrii 
of  their  own  coiirta,  an^i-  a«  a  meant  thereto,  to  cripple  the 
secular  jurisdictions,     ''.  ir  took  firm  root  in  Engkml 

through  the  influence  W  ^i  and  we  owe  the  Refomsa* 

tion,  five  hundred  yc^os  i  Conquest,  in  no  smmll  degree 

to  the  disgust  whii'h  the  ti  '  t.h*=^se  spiritual  courts  oco^ 

sioned  amon^  all  ranks  Whether  WilliaBi  intended 

to  restrain  th  ■  jx>wer  ot  ,  or  to  augment  their  dtgait^ 

when  he  bn^ke  down  the  x^urts  ajid  piit  an  end  to  ti» 

mixed  jurisdiction,  may,  dm  it  of  some  doubt,  t}i<iitglf 

the  monkish  chronicler  it  with  grateful  admtmtioQ; 

but  it  was,  ill  fact,  the  first  of  many  causes  which  wearied  the 
nation  of  the  papal  yoke,  and  at  length  achieved  the  Relisr- 
mation. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  the  Roman  pontifiEs  during  the  reign 
of  William,  though  sometimes  checked,  were  upon  the  whole 
successful.  Lau franc,  with  Thomas,  elect  archbishop  of  York, 
and  Remigius  of  Lincoln,  went  U>  Rome,  to  receive  from  tbe 
pope  the  coiifimiation  of  their  preferment.  And  now  the  war* 
fare  between  the  monlcB  and  the  regular  clergy  was  a^in  revived- 
Walkeline,  bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king  and  the  Jiobles,  would  have  restored  the  regular  clergj%  aad 
had,  indeed,  reinstated  many  in  his  diocese.  Lanfranc  violeiiUy 
expelled  them,  and  obt;tined  from  the  pope  an  edict  in  his  ovm 
favour.  In  a  council  at  Winchester,  held  in  the  year  1076,  it 
was  provided ,  that,  although  married  priests  should  not  be  oom- 
polled  to  divvjfce  their  wives,  marriage  for  the  future  should  be 
forbidden  to  meu  in  holy  ordera,  and  that  no  man  should  be 
ordained  if  already  married.  The  celibacy  of  the  cleigy  was  iioir 
made  a  favourite  dogma  with  the  Church  of  R<:)me. 

The  intrusion  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  was,  of  course,  distesteful 
to  the  Englisli  elorjry.  Sometimes  they  were  refa^ed  admission^ 
At  Glastonbury,  Thurstan,  tho  Norman  abbot,  attempting  la 
introduce  a  new  liturgy,  was  resisted'  by  the  monks.  Soldfm 
were  brought  in,  and  the  monks  fought  them  with  such  weapons^ 
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candlesticks  and  crucifixes,  as  the  church  offered.    Much  blood 
van  spilt  and  several  monks  were  killed.   The  abbot  was  deposed 
«nd  banished  ;  but  this  aflfair  produced,  for  a  time,  uniformity  in 
the  Liturgy  of  England.      Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  pre- 
pared a  form  which  was  universally  adopted,  and  the  use  of 
Sarum  became  the  practice  of  the  English  (^urch.     Nor  was 
this  a  single  instance.     Most  of  the  Norman  abbots  had  been 
btruded  on  the  monasteries  without   any  regard  to  the  rights 
«r  feelings  of  their  predecessors.     They  were  often  men  who  had 
heen  as  much  used  to  the  camp  as  the  cloister,  and  broils  ending 
in  bloodshed  were  not  uncommon.    Thorald,  of  Fescamp,  was 
thus  intruded  on  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury  though   Brightric 
vas  still  living.     His  quarrelsome  temper  induced  William  to 
liansfer  him  to  the  abbey  of  Borough,  which  was  infested  by  a 
land  of  marauders  under  the  still  unconquered  Here  ward,  the 
Saxon  chieftain.   "  Since  he  shows  himself,"  sai(l  the  king,  "  more 
«l  a  soldier  than  an  abbot,  I  will  find  his  match  for  him ;  let 
Ilim  find  sport  in  fighting  Hereward  as  long  as  he  pleases." 
Wolstan,   the  old  bishop   of    Worcester,   was   commanded   to 
re»gn  his  dignity.     He  was  a  prelate  of  high  esteem  among 
luB  countrymen,   a  devout  man   fiill   of  simplicity  and  truth. 
He  reftised  to  give  up  his  ring  and  crosier  to  any  living  man, 
when  summoned  to  do  so  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  then,  walk- 
ing up  to  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  solemnly 
pnsented  them  to  the  tomb  of  his  departed  lord,  by  whom  they 
hid  been  bestowed.     His  conduct  won  the  favour  of  the  king, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  bishopria     He   died  at  a 
T«Derable  age,  A.D.  1095;  " faulty,"  says  an  old  writer,  "not 
m  his  conversation,  but  country,  because  an  Englisliman  bom  ; 
it  was  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  could  not  speak  French  " — ^a 
carious  circumstance,  as  showing  the  current  of  the  times  . 

Wolstan  assisted  Lanfranc  at  the  coronation  of  Rufus.  Rufus 
ttt  needy  and  profligate,  irreligious,  and  scarcely  even  super- 
ititious.  On  the  death  of  Lanfranc  he  kept  the  see  vacant  for 
KNDe  years  to  replenish  his  treasury.  The  bishoprics  of  Win- 
Aester  and  Durham  were  also  kept  vacant,  with  many  of  the 
wealthier  abbeys,  and  when  filled  up,  large  sums  were  paid  for 
the  appointments.  At  length,  after  a  vacancy  of  six  years, 
AnHelm  succeeded  to  the  primacy  A.  D.  1093.  He  is  said  to 
have  fallen  under  the  king*s  displeasure   soon  afterwards,  for 
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having  refuf5^'*l  him  &  priBspnt  of  a  ttioi3i«iii4 
having  purch.;^*!  the  dukedom  vi  NumiAniij  froo  las  bvoUiff 
Robert,  who  altandotied  it  to  enlef^  apaii  a  ctwadit,  impomi 
a  heavy  tax  from  which  eren  duirdUMO  wer©  nol 
The  monks  werp  iximpetl^  to  sell  tlie  dinrdi  plale  aad 
nient^il  vessels,  nay,  to  paH  with  the  gM  iui4  lolver  tnnn  tli; 
shrines  and  relics,  to  nlas^  his  cMoHion  ;  Mi«l  vliai  tto 
complained,    he  jestad  •  -         ^      . 

c<jffins  of  go\d  and  silvfij 
tainly   no   favourite   i 
death  in  the  New  FoTesI 


they  may  have  exii^jganii 
owes  nothing  to  hi.s  cafe. 

His  brother  Henry  (Bei 
scholar  and  a  mati  of  f* 
Under  him  manf  useful  ] 


eallh   laiwisrd^*'  Tam 
mcii  1  boiii&"    He  wm  tfsh 
gy;  and  thew  regankd 
NMBJiu|gini*iiL    lit 
Qo^  bat  ndigiija  in 


nr  the  times  wi 

ea,  BucoeaJad  to  tlie  tbrweh  ] 


Westminster,  and  at  Ans^uu  &  ru^uest  the  chief  Bohttity 
invited — "  that  whatsoever  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  sail 
council  might  1h5  ratified  and  observed  by  the  joint  care  and  study 
of  both  estate  s."  The  acts  of  this  sjnjod,  A,D.  1 102,  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  diiJcipHQe  of  the  clergy,  and  show  the  state  of  momli 
that  generally  prevailed.  Priests  are  forbidden  puldic  drinking- 
bouts  and  tht^  riv;dry  of  iotemperance  ;  the  finery  of  their  clothing 
is  retrenched,  and  long  hair  forbidden.  Crimes  of  the  moA 
detestable  kind  appear  to  have  been  not  unc^mmonj  and  il9 
punished  with  excommunication ;  and,  above  all,  the  niarria^ 
of  the  clergy  is  again  denounced.  The  struggle  for  pre-eminaiae 
between  the  jKjpe  and  the  secular  power  was  now  beginniog  lo 
distract  every  Catholic  nation  of  Europe,  and  Henry  wiis  com- 
pelled to  takii  his  part  in  the  general  quarrel.  In  England,  as 
elsewhere,  the  sovereign  had  always  claimed  the  right  of  mres* 
titure,  or  of  clioosing  from  the  clerical  body  his  own  dignitaries 
without  consulting  the  pope.  The  first  canon  of  1102  decrees 
that  simony  In-  severely  punished  ;  and  several  abbots  who  were 
charged  with  this  crime  were  deposetU  But  by  simony,  Anselm 
meant  investiture  by  the  civil  ruler,  and  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  trying  the  question  with  the  king.  Henry  invested  with  the 
usual  signs  of  office,  the  ring  and  crosier,  William  of  Winchester, 
Roger  of  Hereford,  and  some  others;  and  commanded  Anselm, 
as  archbishop,  to  consecrate  them  to  their   bishoprics.     Pope 
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Urban  had,  however,  recently  decreed  that  lay  investitures  were 
amoniacal  and  therefore  void,  and  Anselm  refused.    The  king 
requested  Gerard,  archbishop  of  York,  to  consecrate,  seeing  that 
the  primate  was  contumacious,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  com- 
pliance.     But  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  scrupulous;   he 
could  receive  consecration  only  from  Canterbury.      Thus  con- 
foaon  was  introduced  amongst  the  anti-papal  party ;  and  Henry 
was  at  length  compelled  to  send  Anselm  to  Rome  to  consult 
with  the  papal  court     The  pope  forbade  him  to  return  until 
the  point  was  yielded,  and,  in  revenge,  the  kiug  seized  upon  his 
temporalities.     The   bSait  ended   with   the   king's  submission, 
ftill,  however,  on  condition  that  no  prelate  should  be  deprived 
for  doing  homage  to  the  sovereign.     Tlius  one  prime  article  of 
the  independence  of  the  English  Church  was  sacrificed.     A  late 
writer  has  upon  the  subject  the  following  just  remarks  : — "  Be 
it  recorded  to   the   honour  of  the   Euglish  clergy  that  they 
sealously  opposed   this  surrender  of  the  royal   privilege,  and 
through  the  entire  struggle  opposed  Ausolm's  unconstitutional 
aggres^ons.      We  owe  the  subjection  of  our  Church  to  the  papal 
usurpations  chiefly  to  the  Normans,  and  other  foreigners,  who 
were  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.    Lanfranc  and  Anselm, 
both  Italians  by  birth,  idolised  by  the  pope,  were  eager  enough 
to  advance  the  power  of  the  papal  see,  aud  their  own  influence 
with  it.     And  they  used  these  opportunities  at  this  particular 
time,  whilst  three  parties,  the  king,  the  prelates,  and  the  nobles, 
were  contending'  in  the  state,  all  nearly  equal  in  strength,  and 
when  the  union  of  any  two  of  them  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  third.     Had  Henry  then  at  this  time  opposed  the  pope's 
unjust  aggressions,  he  would  have  subjected  himself  and  his  land 
to  an  interdict,  and  so  have  given  immense  advantages  to  his 
opponents,   particuhvrly  his  brother  Robert,  with  whom  many 
rfthe  nobles  had  already  taken  part,  but  whom  Anselm  and  the 
dergy,  and  the  English  portion  of  his  subjects,  had  firmly  op- 
posed.    Hence  Henry's  constant  endeavour  to  temporise  with 
Anselm,  and  to  gain  time  by  sending  frequently  to  Rome.     He 
dared  not  openly  reject  Anselm,  who  would  then  at  once  have 
pionounceil  sentence  of  excomnmnication  against  the  king.    And 
the  pope  and  the  prelates  on  their  parts  would  not  proceed  to 
such  lengths  against  the  king  at  once,  through  fear  of  his  power 
*nd  determination.     Therefore  both  parties  avoided  as  long  as 
vol.  I.  o 
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they  could  coiuuif  to  no  opes  trial  i>{  lAnmfiihJ"  (EcBurii 
in  Fuller's  Ch,  Hist  ToL  n.  p.  U,  Ojcfori,  1845,)  tV  ] 
encroiic'hiiieMtd  conlUme  bom  ihm  tune  Lbt*  frutliti]  theme  d! 
(Jhiirch  historiana  In  tlit  ttirlml<mt  fm^  of  St^iiheo,  JLB- 
1136,  Henry  of  Blok,  Stophcti'fa  bn>lbeTf  aud  ardibubitp  of 
Canterbur),  was  appoiuted  legate;  ^liejit  wore  foitiitkd  witfc 
ricli  tiulijwnitnt^ ;  aod,  m  tile  iifcOAastic  rale  wia  toore  itiicC  tbi 
monks  became  more  t^  i  By  ]i&d  Ittiof  the  dmnidtf  o( 

citizens  and  EuglUhtne&  r«  of  lti«i  ef  priests  mid  it' 

I>endents  upm   Il<>nicL  I,  too,  fn:itii  the  caulml  *ii  ibt 

laws,  they  dwelt  in  theu  houMS,  d^ryiug  ^  their  iri)| 

the  restraints  (if  ptiblie  opuu^t^,  marak,  a»d  of  toodestjr.  H^ 
most  atr<xioii3  crimM  were  comi  tted  by  the  detgf  wiUi  eqini 
ei!'rontery  and  sccufitjr.  Heiif}  EL,  wba  a«oinid«d  the  throM 
A.D.  1154',  found  the  kmgdom  in  this  oondidoo:  the  dt^SJ 
fonning  an  imperium  in  imperi  >,  goveniod  by  its  own  kwl( 
and  officers ;  ji^^rfectly  safe,  iti  its  supposed  Baiictity,  from  the 
a^ssaults  of  the  luity,  yet  still  encroaching  upon  the  rights^  and 
invading  the  happitie^,  of  the  comnious  aiid  even  of  the  h\g\m 
gentry  of  the  r*^alm.  Thus  was  brought  about  another  crisii 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  eventuallj  her  de^pef 
thraldom  to  the  pajiaey. 

With  some  bright  exceptions,  the  English  clergy  were  nilgitf 
men,  wanting  manners,  learning,  or  true  piety.  William  o( 
Newbury  telk  ns  that  within  a  few  years  of  the  king's  accessioil 
at  least  a  hundred  nmrdens  ha^l  been  committed  by  priests,  who« 
tonsure  was  a  sufficient  ssecurity  for  their  persons,  and  did,  il 
fact,  exempt  them  from  every  kind  of  punishment  At  last  i 
monk  in  the  <iiocese  of  Worcester  seduced  a  young  ladv,  and,  fee 
conceal  his  guilt,  murdered  her  father.  Stupid  as  it  was,  pdjlii 
indignation  waj5  aroused,  and  the  king  resolved  to  try  the  delin* 
quent  and  punish  him  by  law.  Becket  now  appears  upon  thf 
stage,  already  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbuiy.  B( 
did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  himself  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigi 
and  the  just  indignatiun  of  the  laity*  He  insisted  on  the  priri 
leges  of  the  Church,  seized  the  criminal  in  order  to  secure  hia 
from  the  king,  and  raerei}^  pronoun ced  the  sentence  of  degrad* 
tion.  Henry  reasonably  demanded  that,  now  that  he  was  agaii 
a  layman,  he  should  be  tried  by  the  secular  magistrate;  Beckl' 
refused  to  comply*    Quarrels  of  a  simitar  kind  were  ftXHiuent 
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though  seldom,  it  may  be  hoped,  involving  crimes  of  so  much 
atrocity.  A  clerk  killed  and  stole  a  deer,  and  again  the  struggle 
was  repeated  between  the  two  jurisdictions.  Henry,  at  once  to 
•et  at  rest  these  diflFerences,  which  now  seriously  impeded  the 
administration  of  justice,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  clergy 
once  more  to  their  ancient  boundarias,  assembled  the  national 
parliament,  or  council  of  Clarendon,  in  January,  1164.  The 
barons  and  the  superior  clergy  were  convened,  and,  after  much 
cqypoaition  from  Becket,  the  famous  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
were  passed.  They  were  sixteen  in  all ;  and  we  cannot  read 
ihem  without  surprise  that  Henry  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  propose,  and  still  more  the  power  to  carry,  a  series  of  measures 
ao  £Eital  to  the  encroachments  of  the  clerical  party.  His  character 
was  resolute  and  his  abilities  great;  and  he  must  have  been 
highly  popular  with  his  subjects,  who,  it  seems,  were  ready  to 
brave  the  displeasure  of  their  spiritual  leaders  under  the  guidance 
of  the  king.  Amongst  other  articles  the  following  were  agreed 
upon  : — That  all  suits  concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation 
of  churches  shoidd  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts.  That  the 
lurches  belonging  to  the  king's  fee  should  not  be  granted  in 
perpetuity  without  his  consent  That  clerks  accused  of  any 
crime  should  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts.  That  no  person,  parti- 
cularly no  clergyman,  of  any  rank,  should  depart  the  kingdom 
irithout  the  king's  licence.  That  excommunicated  persons  should 
not  be  bound  to  give  security  for  continuing  in  their  present 
place  of  aboda  That  laics  should  not  be  accused  in  spiritual 
courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  witnesses. 
That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  should  be  excommunicated, 
■or  his  lands  put  under  an  interdict,  except  with  the  king's  con- 
ffnt  Tliat  all  appeals  in  spiritual  causes  should  be  carried  from 
fhe  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  primate, 
from  him  to  the  king ;  and  should  be  carried  no  further  without 
fte  king*s  consent  That  goods  fortoited  to  the  king  should  not 
be  protected  in  churches  or  churchyards.  That  the  clergy  should 
no  more  pretend  to  the  right  of  enforcing  payment  of  debts  con- 
tacted by  oath  or  promise ;  but  should  leave  these  lawsuits,  as 
wdl  as  others,  to  the  determination  of  the  civil  courts.  And 
that  the  sons  of  villains  should  not  be  ordained  clerks  without 
the  consent  of  their  lord. 
On  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  the  reflection  of  Sir  James 


.Nhic'kintoHh  ih  pnA^idAy  juit :  "  If  the  kiag  bad  obUiiiir^  ii  VJ^ 
tory,  Europt  woulil  liave  hmsu  thif  pwj  of  tbtt  men  ul  tbt  swori « 
if  Becket  hail  Muotf^ded,  the  clergy  wcmld  liftve  ttJ^bEAe^A 
despotism  more  lastitLg,  uiot^  it^furoliukg,  a&il  mcir^ 
though  posfsilil y  xnnYe  mild  and  rogulftr."  It  waa  wiUi  dificol^ 
that  Becket  wji^  iitiluced  to  {^t  liU  ieal  to  the  ConitiiDtaoai ;  U 
the  clergy  wen*  overawed*  'I^*  biasliopft  loiplcirQcl  him  ticii  to 
ruiii  their  caui^^  by  a  friiiUea  i  lacy  ;  and  at  ieDgtli  be  took 
an  oath  to  obey  the-  Cooalitilw:  ;  Tbo  \mypi\  bow«nr*r,  wUo  «»l 
then  in  FraTu-i\  n^-eired  the  ^  Jraa  natural^  with  tli^  titmoit 
indignation,  and  forthwith  aim  th^iti.    Beckvt  eagerly  ieM 

the  opportunity,  rt^tractetl  hJB  uu  a^oiig,  perforaied  the 
penances  to  atone  for  h\»  bctr  I  of  the  Cbwch,  and 
from  his  episco|>a1  functions  0  could  asmune  hunaeirorifct 

pope's  forgiveness,     Heury  wai*        ou^  and  sumntoned  thv  mA* 
l)i8hop  to  api^ear  at  KortliampLui  1  bofore  hia  great  DMmal  ti> 
answer  for  various  misdemeanours,  and  refund  sums  of  moMy 
which  he  wa^  charged  \ritb  having  embezzled.     The  conduct  (rf 
Henry  became,  even  far  times  like  these,  oppressive  and  unjuaL 
A  heavy  fine  was  imposed,  which  Becket  was  unable  or  tmwillitf 
to  pay.     He  (kd  into  Finncej  where  he  waj*  well  ret-eived  by  tht 
king,  and  tnstted  with  the  utmost  di^stinction  by  the  pope*    Fof 
five  years  he  remainetl  abroad,  defying  bis  master,  and  hurlii^ 
anathemas  against  the  recreant  clergy  and  bishops  who  bad 
mitted  to  the  Constitutions  .    solemnly  cnising  Willi  bell, 
and  candle,  in  the  church  of  Vezeley^  all  the  maintainers  of 
customs,  calk^l  in  the  realm  of  England,  the  custi/itiB  of  t^ift 
elders.     His  mu^,  he  maintained,  was  the  cause  of  God-   C^iis^ 
he  said,  in  \m  owti  eaiie,  was  again  tried  before  a  lay  tribtimL' 
Henry  begafi  to  feel  alarm,     fi^^ket'e  populajity  had  retnmeil, 
for  he  was  nL.'arded  as  a  sufferer  for  the  Church  ;  and  the  ki^g%^ 
violence  towiirds  liim  had  done  much    to   rest-ore    him  to  tN 
affections  of  the  people,  whose  sympathies  always  go  witb  tte" 
oppressed.     Louis  of  France  wa^^  jealous  of  Henry's  tncreastJif< 
power  and  greaiuehs^  and  would  have  been  glad,  it  was  support  j 
if  the  pope  could    l*e   induced  to  excommunicate  the  king  <^J 
England,  and  lay   the   nation   beneath   an   interdict.      Hei 
attempted  to  procure  an  interview  with  the  pope ;  but  failing 
this,  he  had  recourse  to  violence.     He  again  sequestered 
revenues  of  Canterbury,  expelled  the  retainers  of  the  archbisit 
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Dumber  of  four  hundred,  forbade  his  subjects  to  make  any 
h  to  the  poj^e  or  archbishop,  or,  under  the  penAJties  of 
I,  to  iDtrofluce  a  pfipal  interdict.  His  terroi's  were  betrayed 
violence*  He  Tnade  all  hm  subjects  sweax  bo  oliserve  these 
;  and  threatened  to  punish,  by  the  loaa  of  their  eyes,  the 
tatioij  of  their  feet*  avid  other  nintilatious,  those  of  the 
wh<i  should  dare  to  diaobf^y.  The  pope  hesitated  to  strike 
St  blow :  he  sent  nuncitm^  or  legates^  into  France  to 
voiir  to  compose  the  differences  which,  by  crushing  the 
if  England^  might  render  Fnince  too  power fu] :  or,  driviiig 
»  despairj  might  lead  him  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
rmany^  with  whom  he  wa^  liimselT  at  war.  Henry  crosaed 
>  France  to  maet  the  legates  in  the  presence  of  Becket  and 
ench  king*  Becket  refused  to  submit  to  his  terms,  except 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  honour  of  Gorl  and  the  rights 
r  Cliurt^h,  which  would,  of  course,  have  made  any  submission 
^*  There  have>"  said  Henry,  **  been  many  kings  of  Eng- 
me  greater  than  myself,  some  less ;  and  there  have  been 
archbbbopa  of  Cantcrbmy,  good  and  holy  men,  who  de* 
nH  reverence*  Now  let  this  man  pay  to  me  the  same 
which  the  greatest  of  his  predecesflors  have  paid  to 
of  mine,  and  I  am  satisfied/*  But  the  conference  failed, 
e  king  returned  home.  At  last  a  compromise  was  effected, 
^0  Becket  returned  to  his  diocese,  under  a  general  agree- 
tfj  hold  it  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  without  express 
Bsion  to  the  statutes  of  Clarendon.  His  progress  through 
march  of  triumph  :  at  London,  not  only  the  clergy^ 
D  of  all  mnks,  came  out  to  meet  him  in  a  religions  pro- 
,  chanting  litanies  and  thanksgivings.  Hia  first  act  was 
m  sentence  of  suspension  upon  the  archbishop  of  York^ 
immunicate  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  and 
the  great  barons,  who  had  taken  part  with  the  king ; 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  homage  for  his  barony.  The 
iffenee  of  these  prelates  was  their  having  assisted  at  the 
ion  of  Prince  Henry  the  king's  son,  during  Becket^s 
;  for^  apprehensiv^e  of  being  excommunicated,  the  king 
ailed  himself  of  an  expedient  not  uncommon  in  those 
'or  securing  his  crown  to  his  descendant*?,  and  so  prevent* 
eonfiision  which  Beckett  in  his  wrath,  waa  anxioti*i  to 
CI*.     The  prelates  fled  to  the  king  at  Baienx  ;  and  the 
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archbisliop  uf  Yi>[k  in  mid  Ui  have  uttered  tbe  nfitaiil  but  iro 
remark,  that  whilt^  Beekei  lived  th«ro  wt>tild  be  no  |)a»CH 
England.  Roufietl  to  the  higheot  {»loli,  UiOTy  exclaimed  tlu^ 
he  was  **  a  misenible  tuaii^  whu  aiuhl  not  l*e  ftt  nsst  in  hi*  oim 
realm  by  reason  of  onljr  one  priest/'  "  There  is  no  one,"  said  h^ 
**  to  deliver  me  out  of  1113*  troublci.'*  ThcfiC  wordilt  bftttilj 
dropped  in  a  fit  i4  paasioQ,  «fr**  6&t&l  to  Becket  Four  of  hit 
knights  of  distingiuslied  n  munediately  left  the  king*s  pi^ 
sence  and  crossed  over  to  ^rliury*     They  found  thi'  anJi* 

bishop  in  his  palace,  forced  u  .  ^  ay  into  the  chain ber  in  whidi 
he  sat  after  dinner  with  bii  j  Laotii,  ftJid  upbnud^*!  htm,  in 
their  presence,  with  coStw  I  *jud  invoctivee.  With  grent 
apparent  calmness  the  jircb  loj  4t  on  hi<i  rohm^  and  proce^diid 
through  the  cloiBter^  to  msmi  <  vespers.  The  kntghtfi  nmM 
into  the  church  with  him,  ar  i  and  with  dra^ti  si^'ord*. 
Within  a  few  pace^  of  th<!  doo.  a  stood  btdfore  tlie  iJtar  of  Si 
Benedict.  The  ji&sajssins  licrt*  rencwetl  their  upbraidings,  am\ 
made  an  attempt  to  drag  him  from  the  chitrch.  He  was  an 
athletic  person,  and  in  resisting  their  riolenoe  nearly  threw  one 
of  them  to  the  ground.  This  was  Sir  William  de  Tracy,  vbo 
aimed  at  him  a  blow  which  broke  the  ^rra  of  a  bystander.  The 
rest  of  the  patty  now  fell  upon  hira ;  his  head  was  cloven,  acd 
his  blood  and  brains  were  scattered  on  the  pavement  He  tlW 
exclaiming,  ''  To  God  and  to  St  Mary  I  commend  my  8oul  unJ 
the  cause  of  the  Church  !*'  By  this  single  outrage  every  ad  van* 
tage  that  Henry  had  gained  against  the  encroachments  of  tlie 
Hildbrandiue  party  Wiis  lost ;  and  the  chains  of  Home  were 
bound  more  heavily  than  Wfore  upon  the  English  Church*  ¥rm. 
the  hour  of  Becket's  death,  in  December,  11 70^  to  the  Eeformir 
tion,  a  period  of  almost  four  hundred  years,  it  can  si^krcelv  he  said 
to  have  had  an  independent  being.  It  existed  as  a  limb  of  tbit 
huge  body,  the  head,  and  will,  and  intellect  of  which  was  to  be 
found  at  Rome.  Uuring  the  whole  of  that  long  and  disja^ 
period  scarcely  an  event  occurs  to  mark  its  individual  life.  Its 
history  is  the  history  of  a  deiK^ndency  of  the  papal  sea  The 
dark  ages  settled  on  it  with  their  deepest  gloom  ;  EngUah  divine*  ■ 
made  no  contributions  of  importance  even  to  Roman  Cathali^J 
theology.  They  lent  no  assistance  to  the  revival  of  letter 
Always  anxious  to  support  the  papal  claims^  always  ambitious  uf 
such  preferment  as  flowed  from  Rome,  they  were  geueraUy,  '^n 
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questions  of  popular  right,  at  variance  with  the  people,  and  often 
with  the  sovereign.  Yet  some  advantages  they  certainly  con- 
ferred. In  their  monasteries  misfortune  often  found  a  shelter, 
oppression  a  refuge,  and  even  piety  a  home.  They  prevented  a 
relapse,  which,  amidst  our  civil  wars,  must  have  certainly  occurred, 
into  utter  barbarism.  Amidst  the  profound  ignorance  that  pre- 
vailed, a  return  even  to  Paganism  would  not  seem  to  have  been 
impossible,  but  for  the  light  which  feebly  glimmered  from  abbeys 
and  cathedrals.  And  to  these  men,  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  dark 
ages,  we  owe  those  proud  examples  of  an  architecture,  perfect  in 
its  kind,  which  seems  alike  to  stimulate  the  ambition  and  mock 
the  endeavours  of  the  builders  of  a  later  age.  As  the  touch  of 
the  blind  receives  an  unnatural  acuteness  from  the  want  of  sight, 
80  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  shut  out  from  the  perception 
of  all  intellectual  beauty,  concentrated  their  powers  upon  one 
material  science,  and  brought  it  to  a  marvellous  perfection. 

Henry  was  terrified  when  he  heard  of  the  archbishop's  death. 
We  may  believe  his  earnest  protestation,  that  he  designed  no 
such  catastrophe.  He  had  too  keen  a  foresight  not  to  perceive 
that  such  an  outrage,  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  then  prevailed 
through  Christendom,  would  recoil  upon  its  author.  He  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  pope,  who  obtained  an  audience  with  difficulty, 
and  after  submitting  patiently  to  insolence,  such  as  Henry  would 
not  have  endured  from  any  crowned  head  in  Europe.  But  it  had 
some  effect — the  kingdom  was  not  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
the  king  was  not  excommunicated.  The  pope  contented  himself 
with  a  general  excommunication  of  all  who  had  been  concerned 
m  the  archbishop's  murder  Two  years  afterwards,  the  king 
made  oath  before  two  papal  legates,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
nnmber  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  at  Avranches,  that  he  neither 
commanded,  nor  indeed  desired,  the  death  of  Becket.  At  the 
same  time  he  swore  upon  the  holy  gospel,  and  the  relics  of  the 
ftunts,  to  acknowledge  the  pope,  and  no  longer  to  prevent  appeals 
to  him  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  And  he  promised  to  relinquish 
any  customs  or  usages  unfavourable  to  the  Church,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  his  time.  The  vagueness  of  this  language  has 
led  some  writers  to  say,  that  the  concession  amounted  to  but 
little ;  but  it  certainly  must  have  embraced  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  which  were  thus,  at  length,  finally  abandoned.  Henry 
promised   likewise   a  tax   on   all   his  subjects,  to   support   the 
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Crusades ;  and  that  he  liims^lf,  within  three  years^  would  tak 
up  the  crD.s^.  On  th^e  t«^ruiH  be  was  absolved.  Be  miule,  mm 
afterward!^;  a  pilgrimagff  Ui  the  tomb  of  his  grealf  antagoniil 
spent  a  whole  night  before  it  111  footing  and  solittide,  and  &i 
next  day  submitted  to  be  iooui^ed  by  the  monks  of  C^terbuiy 
in  the  cryj^t  of  the  catliMlnd,  It  is  impossible  for  m  to  kutfi 
whether  this  were  fup**^*^'*'  '^  remorae,  or  sheer  hypocfif] 
but  it  shows  unque^i  triumph  of  the  ctariml  par^ 

and  the  prostrate,  abasen  1  secular  power* 

In  the  turbulent  mm  \g  John,  tlie  Huglidi  Cburob^ 

sharing  in  the  degradi      n  a  latioQ,  deecetidcd  to  the  lo^es* 

point  of  iufrirny,  and  it-a  m  was  complete.     The  quainl 

in  which  the  king  emhr  ilf  with  the  pope  had  it»  arig$a 

thus.  The  monks  of  it^0u*"  were  divided  into  two  paiti«it 
the  one  inclined  to  W  1  other  obeequioui  U»  ib<^  popft 

The  archbishopric  bei       \m  j  the  death  of  Holjert,  A- IX 

1199,  the  .serii^'i^  f^f  thi-  convent^  nu  tlie  PTomtiietukitiuu  of  the 
king,  chose  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich  ;  while  the  junior 
monks  assembled  in  the  night-time,  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
without  the  king's  knowledge  or  consent,  elected  Reginald,  their 
sub-prior,  to  be  archbishop.  Both  parties  appealed  to  Rome; 
and  the  pope,  by  no  means  unwilling  to  display  his  power, 
rejected  both  candidates,  and  elected  Stephen  Langton,  an 
EngUshman,  but  brought  up  in.  France,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  a  cardinal.  The  monks  submitted ;  but  the 
king,  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  pope,  banished  the 
monks  of  Canterbuiy  from  the  kingdom,  and  forbade  the  ardi- 
bishop,  Langton,  to  enter  it. 

Innocent  III.  now  filled  the  papal  throne.  None  of  the  popes 
ever  carried  the  demands  of  the  Church  further  than  he.  He 
had  already  excommunicated  in  succession  two  sovereigns  of 
Gennany,  and  laid  the  kingdom  of  France  under  an  interdict; 
and  he  was  ambitious  now  to  complete  his  triumph  by  laying 
England  prostrate  before  the  holy  see.  John,  equally  rash  and 
weak,  remonstrated  with  Innocent  on  his  presumption,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  would  dissolve  his  connexion  with  Rome  entirely, 
and  die  rather  than  sacrifice  his  rights.  Innocent  answered  by 
sending  a  commission  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Wor- 
cester, to  lay  the  kingdom  beneath  an  interdict.  It  was  published 
in  London,  and  remained  in  force  two  years ;  when  John,  being 
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iteot,   wad   excammuDicated   asd   deposed,   and    his 
re  absolved  from  their  allegiajice.     Duriug  the  inter- 
public  worship  eeaae<l ;  the  dead  were  buried  in  crosa- 
ditches,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  without  pntyers  and 
prie&t*     After  a  timej  at  Langton^s  intercession,  his 
permitted  divine  service  to  be  perfomied  once  a  week  in 
chiircheSj  in  a  low  voice,  the  doors  being  shut,  aud  the 
eluded.     Ireknd,  a  couutry  not  yet  entirely  reduced  to 
lion  to  the  Englbh  crown,  was,  probably  on  that  accouotj 
icluded  in  the  interdict      Still  the  kiug   maintained  his 
for  five  years ;  and  during  this  period  he  so  far  bore  up 
',  his  tDisfortones,  that  he  waa  able  to  lead  a  succesrful 
tiott  against  Ireland^  and  another  into  Wales.     It  may  be 
d  whether,  after  all^  John  would  not  have  successfully 
,  the  |>apal  wrath,  had  he  been  but  true  to  himself  and  to 
jple      The  pope,  as  a  last  alternative,  had  called  Philip, 
»f  France,  to   his  assistance,  to  whom  he  promiised  the 
I  of  all  his  mni^  and  a  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  on 
on  that  he  immediately  invaded  it     Philip  assembled  a 
mny  near  to  Boulogne,  and  JoIju  waj=i  already  at  Dover, 
his   cniven   spirit  failed.     On  the    15tli   May,   1213,  he 
jered  his  kingdoms  to  the  pope  and  hi&  successors,  took 
lli$  of  fealty  and   submission,  and  received   the   British 
a^n  as  fiefs,  for  which  he  engaged  to  pay  the  annual 
of  one  thousand  marks.     On  his  knees,  at  the  same  time, 
tendered   his  crown   into   the  hands  of  Pandulphus,  the 
and  received  it  back  ngm^n  with  the  tribute,  which  he  had 
ed  under  his  feet,     Philip  was  now  compelled  to  draw  off 
\y^  and  the  tntenlict  and  excommunication  were  removed. 
B  as  Innocent  III.  was,  it  seems  certain  that  Ms  succesa 
[land  was  o\^ing  rather  to  the  worthless  character  and 
U^ty  of  John   than   to  the  spiritual  thraldom  of  our 
^^p  Of  this,  indeed,  we  have  a  significant  proof*     Within 
1119  the  barons  took  arms  against  the  king,  and  the  pope 
rfVtnded  John  as  his  own  vassal.     He  wrote  to  the  barona 
aiding  them  "  not  to  take  arms  against  his  most  dear  son/* 
jy  treati^d  his  admonition  with  contempt.     He  proceeded 
r,  and  sent  over  his  legate  Gualo  to  ex  communicate  tlie 
land  their  party,  which  included  Langton  the  archbishop 
Iftiij  of  tlie  higher  clergj* ;   but  the  sentence  wiii>  iiguiii 
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utterly  (Jisretfiinli  <l.  and  the  King  of  Englanri,  mipjwrticrl  hjtlie 
tliimders  of  th*?  Vatican,  was  driveOj  in  1215,  to  the  eoficessioiifi 
of  Runnjinede  and  the  Ma^na  Clinrtn. 

The  ecclesioLstiKil  history  of  Kngland  from  this  period  to  the 
Reformation  presents  only  two  im[)ortaiit  features;  the  Simula 
of  the  crown  a^'ainst  the  eocroac^ mentis  of  the  mc  of  KomtSf  mi 
the  progress  of  the  Ir" — '-  ^^~  repreeontativefl  of  th«  new 
opinions.     The  first  of  inem  nn  belongs  to  civil  hist<jn\  mA 

the  prosecution  of  it  here  ead  us  far  beyond  our  purpis*'. 

It  may  be  enough  to  eay,  ii  I,  that  thtrti  waA»  through  the 

whole  time,  an  uneea^itlig  on  the  part  of  the  popri  of 

Rome,  to  introduce  their  1  i  England  without  the  coDseot 
of  the  civil  power ;  that  is^  dtot  n  the  cli^i^  absolutely  \  a&i 
on  the  part  of  tbo  kings  oi  :uuid,  a  det^minalionf  scarcely 
less  resohite   and   unwav  lo    "^eidst  tlia  aggreiilon*     1»  thi' 

reign  of  Richard  11.^  a  ^i         jomidersbie  number  of  the  belt 
preferments  in  England  were  held  by  Italians,  many  of  whom 
were  cardinaU     These  ecclesiastics  were  unaequainted  with  tto 
habits  and  language  of  the  English  people,  and  few  of  them  had 
even  so  much  as  set  foot  upon  tlie  soil     In  a  parliament  held  at 
Westminster,  A,  D.  1378,  the  subject  was  discussed ,  and  foreigueiB 
were  forbidden  to  hold   ecclesiastical  preferment :   but  the  evil 
continue<J  down  to  the  Refomjation,  though  somewhat  abated. 
In  the  same  reign,  the  Statute  oj  Frovisora  made  it  penal  ia 
any  person,  ecclesiastic  or  layman,  to  alienate  the  profits  of  his 
benefice.     This  law  was  pointed   at  an  abuse  the  papal  party 
were  anxious  to  establishj  namely,  that  the  proceeds  of  all  living 
were  to  be  a>nsidered  a  sort  of  common  fund,  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  here  or  elsewhere,  as  the  pope 
might  see  fit      It  was  also  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  kvs 
and  customs  of  England,  that  the  pope  should  remove  a  bishop 
from  his  see.     This,  it  seeuos,  had  been  done  when  a  prelate  had 
incurred  the  pope's  displeasure,  under  the  pretext  of  translating 
him  to  a  see   m   part  Urns  injjfldium^  which   amountei.1  t^}  & 
deprivation,  gince  these  bishoprics  among  the  heathen  had  iii> 
existence  but  in  name.     At  the  same  tiinej  the  provisions  of  the 
Mortiiiain  A  d  were  yarded  with  new  penalties,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  unjust  acquisition  of  lands  and  property  by  the 
Cluu'ch.     But  while   these  cautions  wei-e  being  deviised,  a  mtm 
had  already  appeiired  who  was  raised  up  to  humble  the  papacy 
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and  to  be  the  harbinger  of  light  and  freedom  to  the  English 
Church.  John  WiekliflFe  had  already  entered  the  field  to  contend 
alone  against  the  might  of  Christendom,  arrayed  with  the  pope- 
dom, on  behalf  of  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  the  Bible. 

Two  hundred  years  before  his  time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
a  small  company  of  ecclesiastical  reformers  had  found  their  way 
into  Elngland.  They  are  said  to  have  been  Germans.  There 
were  about  thirty  of  them  ;  Gherard,  the  name  of  their  leader, 
has  been  preserved.  No  doubt  they  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Waldenses  or  Paulicians,  who,  from  the  earliest  ages,  had  pre- 
served an  uncorrupted  faith  among  the  mountains  of  southern 
Europe.  They  were  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Oxford,  and 
left  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  fields,  none  daring  to  shelter  or  re- 
lieve them.  But  the  good  seed  perished  ;  and  during  the  two 
centuries  which  elapsed  before  Wickliffe  appeared,  no  attempt 
whatever  seems  to  have  been  made,  in  points  of  doctrine,  to 
gainsay  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Whatever  popes 
and  councils  decreed  was  received  implicitly.  The  appearance 
of  WiekliflFe  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  his  in- 
fluence has  extended  wherever  the  fame  of  England  and  her 
religion  has  found  its  way. 

John  WiekliflFe  was  bom  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  about 
the  first  year  of  Edward  III.,  A.  D.  1  ?^27.  He  was  a  student  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Merton  College.  He 
became  a  Professor  in  the  University,  and  Master  of  Baliol  Col- . 
l^e,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  us  an  opponent  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars.  In  1367  he  was  publicly  challenged  by  a 
monk  to  defend  the  decision  of  parliament  that  the  king  should 
not  do  homage  to  the  pope,  a  challenge  which  he  promptly  an- 
swered. In  his  reply,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  Lambeth 
library,  he  styles  himself  the  king's  private  chaplain.  That  he 
was  a  person  of  some  consideration  in  the  state  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  formed  one  of  a  commission  which 
Eklward  III.  sent  to  Pope  Gregory  XL,  then  residing  at  Avignon, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors  and  other  delicate 
questions.  His  name  stands  second  in  the  commission,  the  first 
being  that  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  It  has  been  supposed,  and 
perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  WickliflFe's  aversion  to  the  eccle- 
siastical system  was  by  no  means  lessened  by  what  he  saw  there 
of  the  papal  court.     Soon  after  his  return  he  was  presented  by 
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the  cr>wn  to  tW  rriciofy  ol  Ltilttfrworth,  wbcr^  the  ii^iimfider  of 
his  life  was  s\^m\.  In  ui  age  vbm  fev  pmois  €fver  pri^aelifHl  «t 
all,  bis  zeal  vuii  -iiltgenoe  v«n»  ttxaii|iliurf^  He  prejicbed  doI 
only  on  Sunday,  but  oo  the  feati^ab  of  tbe  Cburdi ;  and  no  \m 


than  three  hnn<!jTe<I  of  has 

He  now  begat j  io  deUvvr  hit 

nes8  on  the  subject  qf  Uia  ~-^*  ' 

writings  the  following  " 

quote  them  from  Ful 

which  they  ari?  verified  by  eotnt) 

ments,  a  labc^ur  for  wlucb  *J 

due  to  the  learrii^tJ  editor,       \  WUt\ 


itill  e^ittaiii  in  ttiiLtiu^pL 
with  the  utmost  plain- 
nonptions.  From  his  TBjtoa* 
i^  hM^m  been  extnded.  Vr 
HiilotT,  in  m  kte  edition  of 
iscm  wilh  the  original  docni- 
s  uf  eodeeda^ical  stutiifnbait 
J,  a  ftiewer:— 


i.  Of  t}*t  Pope. 

That  it  is  blasphemy  to  call  i  f  man  head  of  the  Chuicb, 
save  Christ  alone. 

'Hiat  the  election  of  the  pope  by 'cardinals  is  a  device  of  \h 
devil. 

That  those  are  heretics  which  say  that  Peter  had  more  power 
than  the  other  afH^.^tles 

That  Jamts  l>i>hi>])  of  Jerusalem,  was  preferred  before  Peter 

That  Rome  is  not  the  seat  in  whicli  ChriitV  vicar  doth  reside- 

lliat  the  pope^  if  he  dotli  not  imitate  Christ  and  Peter  in  hi« 
life  and  manners,  is  not  to  be  called  the  successor  of  Peter, 

That  the  imperial  and  kingly  power  are  above  the  papJ 
power. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  tn^ibility  of  the  Church  of  Boffl*? 
in  matters  of  faith,  ts  the  greatest  blasphemy  of  Antichrist. 

That  Christ  meant  the  pope  by  the  abomination  of  desohti<m 
standing  in  the  holy  place. 

ii.  Of  Prelates,  &€. 

That  bishops'  benedictionSj  confimmtiona,  coneeeratiotis  of 
churches,  &a,  be  but  tricks  to  get  money. 

That  plain  deacous  and  priests  may  preach  without  lioenie  <» 
pope  or  bishcijk 

That  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  there  were  only  two  onieiBj 
namely,  priest s  and  deacons,  and  that  a  bishop  doth  uol  differ 
from  a  priest. 

That  it  is  lawful  fur  clergymen  to  many. 
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iii.  Of  tike  Sacfom^emJts. 

hat  baptism  doth  not  confer,  but  only  signify,  grace,  which 

given  before. 

hat  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  the  host  is  not  to  be  wor- 

ped,  and  such  as  adore  it  are  idolaters.  * 

hat  tbe  substance  of  bread  and  wine  still  remain  in  the 

ament. 

hat  God  could  not,  though  he  would,  make  his  body  to  be  at 

same  time  in  different  places. 

lat  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  is  not  much  necessary  to 

adon. 

liat  confession,  to  a  man  truly  contrite,  is  superfluous,  used 

^tichrist  to  know  the  secrets  and  gain  the  wealth  of  others. 

liat  that  is  no  due  marriage  which  is  contracted  without  hope 

laving  children. 

liat  extreme  imction  is  needless,  and  no  sacrament. 

"hese,  with  other  propositions  offensive  to  the  papacy,  were 
le  the  groundwork  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  Wick- 
;  nor  need  it  be  concealed  that,  sharing  in  the  barbarism  of  his 
,  he  sometimes  mixed  up  coarse  vituperation  with  serious 
unent  He  was  summoned  in  1377  to  appear  at  St.  Paul's 
>re  the  archbishop,  and  answer  the  charge  of  heresy  and 
meous  doctrina  He  presented  himself  before  the  synod,  but 
lad  powerful  friends.  He  was  himself  in  high  esteem  with 
sovereign.  His  posture  and  equipage  bespoke  neither  fear 
apprehension.  Many  centuries  had  passed  since  the  pope 
found  himself  confronted  with  such  an  adversary.  The 
e  of  Lancaster,  the  illustrious  John  of  Gaunt,  and  lord 
x^,  earl  marshal  of  England,  attended  him.  Courtney, 
lop  of  London,  son  of  Hugh  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
one  of  the  judges ;  and  between  him  and  the  lay  lords  it  is 
lent  that  a  rivalry  of  birth  and  profession  rankled.  Courtney 
5ted  that  Wickliffe  should  stand  while  he  answered  the 
rges  "  Wickliffe,  sit  down !"  said  lord  Piercy,  "  for  you 
e  many  things  to  answer  to,  and  you  have  need  to  repose 
jself"  Coiurtney  remonstrated  against  thia  "  He  must  stand, 
1  shall !"  Here  the  duke  of  Lancaster  interfered.  "  The 
1  Piercy  s  motion  for  Wickliffe  is  but  reasonable,"  ^d  he ; 
nd  as  for  you,  my  lord  bishop,  who  are  grown  so  proud  and 
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arrogant,  I  will  Wtng  davn  tbe  pride,  oof  uf  pm  aldnt^  Ijut  d 
all  the  prelaw 7  of  EogbDiL"'  **  Bi)  jtm  womt^  «,^  aid  Cnt* 
n*'}' ;  but  h< !»'  tlit^  Loodoiien;  with  whrjm^  on  aome  aooMol 
the  (hike  wai^  otapopolttj^  ttmagod  bjr  tilt  «A«lt  offii^  lo  tlnar 
hidhup,  nishL^  furvwid  tttmtdtiiotnljf  aad  braki"  op  thcomil 
The  duke  ami  Pic*rc7  wt^rv  tti  safiift  dangs* fi«m  tbeir  fiuj*  b 
IS  to  be  observed,  howvwr.  yittfc  In  tllklml,  SO  d»iacta]it]e«f 
the  times,  nc.li-;  tbe  nor  Widdtfts  «eni  to  ktw 

taken  any  part 

A  bull  was  :^Mit.4  hf  th  1377»  cvimdmadiDg  aa  iiii|!&7 

int)  Wicklitft  - 1 ^^  rmoat ^  mm&ojmtod  liifhtaifti.  He mf 

brought,  in  c<  :.     |U<siu36  uthblAfip  uid  ottier  pftUt^ 

at  Lambeth.      King  £di  3W  doui,  ami  he  wm»  rt>U»>w«I 

to  the  grave   by  (iregof^  lefote  the  pruGf«idijig5  erjJe4 

tiappily,  too,  Tor  the  gmH  Spioiil  BdbflEiatioiij  thr  ^i  it 

schism  now  omirreJ,  bjT  I         1  cf  two  riv«I  popO%  wbidi  I'd 

distracted  and  weakened  tne  pApni  pouty  that  tH)  sentt^uc^  was 
pronounced.  To  this  cinnimetaace,  mther  ihaa  to  the  generos^tj 
of  his  opponent Bj  it  was  owing  that  Wickliffe  contiouetl  to  pre^ni 
unharmed  at  Luttt^rworth,  and  died  in  pt^ace.  It  was  after  these 
events  that  he  continued  his  assaults  upon  the  papacy  in  a  tracts 
still  preserve  1  in  manuscript,  tntideil,  "The  Papal  Schisnir  in 
which  he  call.'^  upon  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christetidotii  to  iei 
the  opportunity,  and  l>ring  down  the  whole  fabric  of  tbe  pipv^f^' 
"seeing  that  Chri&t/'  he  sav^  **  hath  now  cloven  the  hea^l  of 
Antichrist,  and  set  them  to  fight  against  otje  another/'  In  13S2 
his  opinions  were  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Oxford,  and  he  wm 
forbidden  to  preach  m  the  univemty.  It  ^VJls  about  tUs  time^ 
probably  in  1380,  that  lie  completed  the  work  which  has  immflf- 
tuHzed  his  name,  liis  translation  of  the  Bible  into  tht?  vemaoilM 
EngHsh  of  tbf-  thirteenth  century.  He  died  in  1384,  but  bii 
principles  had  taken  root.  Hiii  sacces&fal  resistance  to  the  pre* 
latic  party  contribut^sd,  no  doubt,  to  make  him  a  favourite  with 
the  people.  It  was  not  only  a  struggle  between  the  ductrineeof 
the  early  Church  and  the  corruptions  mth  which  popeiy  had 
overlaid  them  ;  it  was  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  strife  betweeu  tto 
English  party  and  a  foreign  priesthood  Wickliffe  and  John  of 
Gaunt  stood  for  the  independeno?  of  their  native  land.  CourUief 
and  the  prc^lates  represented  a  foreign  tlespotisni*  Thus  the 
cause  of  the  RefL*rmation,  even  in  its  cmdle,  was  the  cause  of 
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lish  lil)erty.  In  a  few  years  after  his  death  portions  of  Wick- 
's Bible  were  very  generally  known ;  and  if  you  met  two 
)le  on  the  road,  one  of  them,  it  was  said,  was  sure  to  be  a 
iple  of  Wickliffe.  But  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  alarm 
I  which  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  regarded  by  the 

that,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Wickliffe,  a  Bill  was 
ight  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
[lish  Bible.  About  the  same  time  they  passed  the  statute  of 
nunire,  by  which  it  was  made  penal  to  introduce  any  bull, 
ence  of  excommunication,  or  other  process,  from  the  court  of 
Qe,  without  express  permission  from  the   king  in  council. 

current  of  public  opinion  must  have  run  with  great  force  in 
►ur  of  ecclesiastical  independence  when  such  a  measure  could 
carried,  by  free  discussion,  in  an  assembly  which  numbered 
y  churchmen  amongst  its  members  —  mitred  abbots  and 
atea.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
jpendence  was  aroused  in  matters  of  a  purely  spiritual  kind. 
ore  the  close  of  the  century,  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  hail 
)me  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  party,  and  to  obtain  a 
gnation.  In  a  roll  of  the  19th  Richard  II.  A.D.  1395,  they  are 
ned  Lollards,  and  it  appears  that  they  neither  worshipped 
ges  nor  prayed  to  saints, — that  they  despised  pilgrimages  as 
ktonement  for  sin, — that  they  held  "  divers  teachings  that  men 
-pt  Lollard's  doctrine,"  and  read  "  books  of  LoUardry ;"  all 
ch  the  party  named  abjure  on  oath,  submitting  to  penance 
acknowledging  themselves  guilty  of  heresy. 
Q  the  year  1400  the  fires  of  the  Church  were  lighted ;  and 
liam  Sautre,  a  priest,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield.  Other  execu- 
3  followed  of  both  sexes  Henry  IV.  can  be  regarded  in  no 
3r  light  than  as  a  persecutor.  He  occupied  the  crown  from 
ch  Richard  had  been  deposed,  and  the  Lollards  were  supposed 
etain  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  late  king ;  thus  they 
ime  the  objects  of  his  vindictive  passions.  The  people  saw  them 
to  the  torment  of  the  stake  without  interference,  and  probably 
hout  compassion;  though,  at  the  same  time;  they  were 
norous  against  the  rapacity  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a  curious 
t,  mentioned  by  Stowe  in  his  "  ( chronicle,''  that  in  a  parlia- 
nt  held  in  London,  in  the  year  14!lO,  the  knights  and  bur- 
ses presented  to  the  king  a  Bill  in  this  form  :  **  To  the  most 
}ellent  lord  the  king,  and  all  the  nobles  in  this  present  parlia- 
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ment  assembled,  your  fiutlifiil  eamtnoiss  humbly  dtt  show 
our  sovereign  lord  the  kin^  may  have  the  tempoml 
and  lands  which  by  the  bishops,  abbots^  and  prioti  are  pfoi 
spent  and  wasted  in  this  realm,  which  should  suffice  to  find 
earls,  and  15 CM)  knights^  6£U0  e^]uirb3^  and  100  ho«^pitals 
than  now  be,''  &c     Forty-one  yeai^  after  the  dfiath  of  Wicklil^ 
the  Council  of  Constaoce  condcraDcd  his  writings,  and  ordered  hit 


bones  to  be  du^'  up  and  oui 
of  popular  dist'oiitfrnt  was  o 
were  a  proecnl^^l  siact     j 
was  not  felt  as  an  insult  k 
A.D.  141 4,  hatJ  the  plea  o. 
was  a  Lollard,  he  liad  aDD^oi 
death  was  prolvably  con 
tical  sacrifice  than  a  tu. 
with  which  the  nation 
shows  how  stnmg  and  deep 


les  not  appear  that  any  fteliii| 
by  this  outrage.  TheLoUirdl 
to  the  memorj  of  their  W^cf 
31*  Lon]  Cobbam's  ex^^uiia^,, 
m  well  afi  here^ ;  though  ba 
anim  agninst  the  ktog.  W^ 
both  parties  i»tJi€ir  m  a  pdt 
But,  ailer  all,  thti  Aptlii? 
w  mSmng^  of  the  Lnllatii 
ui6  profltmiion  to  the  pijjairy. 
Statutes  were  pfissed  from  time  to  time  for  dep^i^^ng  heretio  of 
their  rights  and  property  (statute  Heim-  IV,  cap.  15,  and  statute 
Henry  V.  cap  7)  i  and,  although  no  writ  or  warrant  is  said  W 
exist  before  he  reign  of  Henry  VI XL  for  the  capital  punLshm^ 
of  heretics,  tlie  sheriffs  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  into  effect  the  sen- 
tence of  the  ecel*  siastical  courts.  Thus  multitudes  of  the  LoUaril 
were  imprisoned,  and  not  a  few  were  burnt  The  opinions  TrhlA 
Sautre  avowed,  and  for  which  he  suffered,  involve^l  a  denial  d 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and.  by  conse<iuence  jtt 
least,  of  the  pope^s  supremacy.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  sacr»- 
ments  lay  at  tlie  foundation.  With  this  the  Reformation 
and  for  this  Sautre  and  all  tlie  martyrs  suffered.  He  was 
demned  by  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  a  h^ 
because  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstiintiation. 
indictment  is  preserved  in  Fojte's  Martyrology.  Several 
charges  are  adduced,  as  that  he  denounced  the  worship  of 
cross,  and  the  merits  of  pilgrimages,  even  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  (Beoket)  j  but  the  last  and  heaviest  charge  is,  that 
maintained  that,  after  the  pronouncing  of  the  sacramental 
"  the  body  of  Cluist,  the  bread  remaineth  of  the  same  na 
that  it  was  before,  neither  doth  it  cease  to  be  bread"  li 
compare  this  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Lollards,  just  a  cem 
afterwards,  we  shall  find  no  other  difference  than  what  migh 
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^^^■from  a  more  Tnethodical  and  gimrded  tnethod  of  exprefit- 
H^OTeh  &B  grows  up  with  use.  In  the  year  1511,  six  men  and 
,womeo«  Lollards  of  Teuterijeu,  were  brought  before  arch- 
Wareham,  and  abjured  the  following  errors :  First,  that 
of  the  altar  is  not  Uie  Vhdy  of  Christ,  but  material 
adly,  that  tlie  sacraioeots  of  baptiBm  and  confirma- 
not  necessary  nor  profitable  for  meii*s  souls.  Thirdly, 
ooufHssions  of  sins  ought  not  to  Vie  made  to  a  priest 
teihly,  tliat  there  is  no  more  power  given  by  God  to  a  priest 
Hlo  a  layman.  Fifthly,  that  the  solemnization  of  matrimony 
Hi  profitable  nor  necessary  for  man  s  soul.  Seventhly,  that 
grimag^s  to  holy  and  devout  places  be  not  profitable,  neither 
ffitorious  for  man  b  soul.  Eighthly,  that  images  of  saints  be 
t  to  be  worshipped.  Ninthly,  that  a  man  should  pray  to  no 
iVte,  but  only  to  God.  Ten  tidy,  that  holy  bread  and  holy 
ler  be  not  better  after  the  benediction  made  by  the  prieist 
l^iiefore*  These  were  the  principles  of  a  large  party.  Its 
^vth  lay  in  that  middle-class  peculiar  to  England  who  are 
^Kr  awed  by  power  nor  seduced  by  blandishments;  and  they 
BTapidly  spreading  On  the  same  day,  for  instance,  the  2nd 
May,  two  other  men  of  Tenterden  aljjnred  the  same  opinions ; 

PIG  loth,  four  men  and  one  woman  abjured;  on  the  I9th| 
men ;  on  the  3rd  of  June,  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  on  the 
of  July,  another  woman;  the  29th  of  July,  another  man  ; 
[>tnen  on  the  2nd  of  August ;  a  man  on  the  3rd,  a  woman 
)  8th,  tliree  men  on  the  1 6th  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
^men  ami  a  woman.     All  these  were  enjoined  various  pen- 
cb  as  to  wear  the  badge  of  a  faggot  in  flnmes  on  theb 
*  iheir  lives,  or  to  go  in  pri>cession  to  the  cathedral,  carry- 
l^ggoton  their  should  ens.     About  the  same  time  several 
re  borneci ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  these  casein  (copied 

Eiop  Burnet  from  the  registers  of  the  diocese)  escaped  the 
t  diligence  of  Foxe-  The  eve  of  the  Befonnation  had 
I ;  men'g  mind**  were  universally  disturbed ;  the  papacy 
jLJoet  iu  tnMiititmal  hold  upon  the  conscience  and  affection 
^fe  people ;  and  unless  archbishop  Wareham  s  severe  mea- 
^B  coold  repress  int|uiryi  and,  what  was  still  more  difficult, 
Bw(^  Went  disaffection,  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  lost 

KlliesH  facts  before  us  it  is  something  more  than  childish  to 
>ce  in  the  assertion,  so  often  re^X'ated,  tliat  the  causes  of 
.  L  1* 
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the  Reformation  in  England  are  to  be  found  in  the  vioes  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  events  by  which  Henry  VIII.  was  led  to  renonnoe  the 
pope's  supremacy  and  begin  the  Beformation  are  related  by  all 
our  historians,  and  we  must  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acquainted 
with  them.  It  is  only  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  state,  that  the 
quarrel  first  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  king's  divorce.  Arthur, 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  married  to  Catherine,  infimtft 
of  Spain,  and  died  without  issue  six  months  afterwards.  Heniy 
VII.,  anxious  to  retain  the  alliance  with  the  greatest  raonaidiy 
in  Europe  and  the  wealthiest  heiress,  proposed  her  marriage  with 
Henry,  his  second  son,  now  prince  of  Wales.  Wareham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  protested  against  the  union,  as  contraij 
to  the  laws  of  God.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  wa»  in  &?oar 
of  the  marriage,  and,  in  short,  a  bull  was  obtained  to  sanction  it» 
and  it  took  place  accordingly,  the  prince  of  Wales  being  then  » 
minor.  But  the  progress  of  Lollardism  in  the  nation  had  already 
modified  the  popular  notions  of  papal  infallibility.  A  large  das^ 
even  of  canonists,  maintained  that  the  pope,  although  he  mi^ 
set  aside  the  canon  law,  could  not  supersede  the  law  of  God  ai 
plainly /Written  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  prince  himself,  when  he 
came  of  age,  made  a  formal  protestation  before  a  notary,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  he  hdd 
the  marriage  to  l>e  null  and  void,  and  was  determined  to  break 
it  off  On  his  accession  to  the  crown,  however,  his  views  altered; 
he  was  again  publicly  married  to  Catherine,  his  brother  s  widow, 
and  she  was  crowned  with  him.  Twenty  years  passed,  and  the 
queen  was  still  childless,  when  Henry  seriously  began  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  divorce.  That  he  felt  some  scruples  of  con- 
science it  would  be  unjust  to  deny ;  that  reasons  of  state,  and 
the  desire  of  handing  down  his  crown  with  an  undispnted  title 
to  a  child  of  his  own,  should  weigh  with  him,  was  highly 
natural ;  and  that,  when  his  affections  were  unsettled,  the  pw* 
scnce  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  his  court  should  have  inflamed  hii 
passion,  and  at  last  induced  him,  at  whatever  cost,  to  make  her 
his  wife,  is  certain.  But  in  order  to  annul  the  marriage  a  papal 
dispensation  was  required  ;  and  the  jwpe,  when  applied  to,  foond 
liiniself  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  embarrassment.  On  many 
accounts,  connected  with  the  political  state  of  Europe,  he  iwi 
anxious    to  oblige  the   king    of  England,   whose  zeal  sgsM 
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ither  and  the  new  opinions  had,  indeed,  already  been  rewarded, 
'  his  predecessor,  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Yet 
could  ill  afford  to  displease  .so  potent  a  sovereign  as  the  king 
Spain,  who  could  regard  the  proposed  divorce  only  as  an 
regions  insult  to  his  family.  Neither  could  he  safely  in  the 
«  of  Europe,  with  Luther  and  Calvin  eagerly  watching  his 
weediBgs,  proceed  to  reverse  the  solemn  decree  of  an  infallible 
edeoessor,  and  one,  too,  of  a  recent  date.  The  tedious  artifices 
which,  for  the  long  period  of  seven  years,  the  papal  court  held 
9  impetuous  Henry  VIII.  at  bay,  is  an  equal  proof  of  its  diplo- 
liic  strategy,  and  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  papal  name 
U  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  King  of  England.  At  last  a 
ang  man,  quite  unknown  except  in  his  university,  Thomas 
anmer,  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  untied  the  knot 
lich  was  perplexing  the  canonists  of  Europe,  and,  at  the  same 
>ment,  released  England  from  her  connexion  with  the  papal  see. 
Cranmer  was  brought  to  the  king's  notice  accidentally.  He 
uB  a  retiring  man,  and  declined  preferment.  The  plague 
jing  at  Cambridge,  he  had  retired  to  Waltham  with  two  pupils. 
lere  he  was  when  the  king,  on  his  way  to  London,  spent  a 
{lit  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  two  of  his  courtiers,  Gardiner 
d  Fox,  happened  to  sup  with  Cranmer.  The  conversation 
med  upon  the  king's  divorce,  and  Cranmer  suggested  that, 
tead  of  a  long,  fruitless  negotiation  at  Rome,  it  were  better  to 
i8ult  all  the  learned  men,  and  the  universities,  of  Christendom  : 
or/'  said  he,  *'  if  they  declared  it  in  the  king's  favour,  then  the 
pe  must  needs  give  judgment  accordingly ;  or  otherwise  tlie 
U,  being  of  itself  null  and  void,  the  marriage  would  be  found 
lul  notwithstanding  the  pope's  dispensation."  The  king,  to 
lom  the  conversation  was  immediately  repeated,  was  elated, 
i  sent  for  Cranmer.  Wolsey,  the  late  favourite,  was  already 
disgrace,  as  the  man  by  whose  incapacity  or  coimivance  the 
pe  had  been  encouraged  to  procrastinate.  The  cardinal  was 
piired  to  resign  the  great  seal.  The  foreign  universities  were 
asolted.  Many  of  the  reformers  abroad  were  induced  to  write 
K>n  the  subject  of  divorce.  Their  judgments  were  uniformly 
^favourable  to  the  king's  marriage,  which  they  pronounced 
legal ;  though  some  of  them  thought  that  Henry  should  be 
strained  from  a  second  marriage.  Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with 
be  pope  grew  wider   ever}'  day.      He   summoned    Henry   to 
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appear  at  R^itne  ;  in  mturu  tbn  i!l«H^,  nolytlttj,  on'l  ^nitj 
England  addrosst^il  him  Fd<jtie«tiiig  luiii  to  catiBerit  to  tl^'  liviTOi 
and  intimating  that  if  lie  refused  to  aonal  the  ^t1!llr1.l^t^  tWj 
must  conclude  that  they  wertt  alNindoDed  by  hitri,  and  seA  ftv 
other  remedies.  The  pontiff  aoaweersd  mildly:  he  wished  ^ 
king  might  have  maid  iwitt^  \m%  be  TCS  tiot  in  Qod^s  stead  to 
give  it.  As  for  th"^^^  t  s-^j  ^  g^^  f^  (Hiier  remcdii\ 
they  were  neither  oo  heir  wistlatn  ttor  their  reiijiaii^ 

and  he  adnioiiiBhod  tain  from  such  oounaels.    Hi 

was  very  anxious  t)  ng,  and  bring  thi^  nflBdivto  i 

speedy  issue,  and  U  \g  hi$  eoidd  without  offcTDdiif^ 

God.    Henry  saw  d  Mpe  designed  by  civil  ^teedm 

still  to  post|Kjne  tb  1,  if  p)s«iblej  to  ^omnIil^t«  aS 

parties.      He,   there  proclaraation    forbidding  tlifl 

introduction    of    pa  td    assembled    a   «onvoeauo& 


i 

^ 


The  clergy  were  ch«  Eifiiig  broken  the 

pro  visors  and  prt^munire,  m  Maving  secretly  eomniunicatccl  wi4 
Rome.     The  convucations  humbly  acknovvUnlged  their  fault,  a&d 
otfered  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thoiLsand  pounds  from  the  province , 
of  Canterbury,  and  eighteen  thousand   eight  liundre^l  and  foitf 
from  the  provuice  of  York,     The  king  accepted  their  submissiom  ■ 
and  granted  thera  a  pardon.     It  was  in  this  convocation,  A.»»  ; 
1531,  that  the  king  of  England  was  declared  to  be  the  "onljf '' 
and  supreme  lord,  and,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Chriat  permits,  even 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England ;"  imieum  et  supre- 
mum  Dominum  et,    quantum   per  Christi  legem   licet,  etiam 
supremum  caput  ipsius  majestatem  reaignoscimus.     Events  of 
importance  now  hurried  on.     In  1533  Cranmer  was  pronioW 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  a  few  weeks  after  he  pronounced  tb 
sentence  of  divorce,  having  first  publicly  re^  in  court  tlie  deta^ 
mination  of  the  universities,  divine,  and  canonists,  and  thejui^  j 
ment  of  the  convocations  of  both  provinces ;  and  the  king,  who 
had  already  been  privately  married  to  the  lady  Anne  Bolejii, 
now  had  her  crowned,  and  notified  his  marriage  to  all  the  courts 
in  Europe.     The  pope  for  the  present  was  satisfies!  to  pronounce 
the  proceedings  illepil,  and  to  threiiten  that  uidens  the  king  of 
England  retraced  hia  st«ps,  he  should  be  excommiinicataJ  the 
next  September.      In  this  month  ElJEaboth,  t)ie  future  nueen 
of  England,  was  bom  ;  and  the  pope  proceeded  to  declare  the 
marris^  between  Heniy  and  Catherine  lawful,  and  to  threaten 
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i  king  with  farther  censures.  Thus  driven  to  extremities, 
mry  resolyed  to  take  the  last  step  and  entirely  abolish  the 
pe*s  power  in  England.  In  1534  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
■ed,  with  very  little  opposition,  which  put  an  end  to  tlie 
pal  authority,  as  well  as  to  the  various  payments  of  whatever 
id  which  had  hitherto  been  made  by  the  laity  or  clergy  to  the 
>  of  Rome.  An  Act  was  also  passed  to  settle  the  succession 
the  crown  upon  the  children  of  the  queen  Anne;  and  all 
tn  were  required  to  swear  to  the  order  of  succession  on  pain  of 
sprision  of  treason.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir 
omas  More,  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  and  to  consent  to  these 
ictments,  fell  beneath  the  rage  of  the  cruel  and  vindictive  tyrant, 
10  now  began  to  display  the  worst  features  of  his  character. 
It  is  probable  that^  up  to  this  period,  Henry  had  no  intention 
proceeding  further  with  the  Reformation ;  nor  did  he  foresee 
5  consequences  of  the  steps  he  had  taken.  The  Act  which  ac- 
owledged  the  king's  supremacy  declared  that,  **  they  did  not 
reby  intend  to  vary  from  Christ's  Church  about  the  articles  of 
J  Catholic  faith  of  Christendom,  or  in  any  other  things,  de- 
jed  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  word  of  God  necessary  for  their 
vation."  The  only  question  which  had  yet  arisen,  had  refer- 
36  to  the  claims  made  by  the  see  of  Rome  to  interfere  in  the 
kuagement  of  foreign  Churches,  and  to  derive  revenues  from 
urn.  The  mind  of  Cranmer  may,  even  at  this  early  period, 
ve  inclined  him  to  some  of  those  opinions  which  he  afterwards 
ibrace<l ;  and  more  or  less  of  Lollardism,  no  doubt,  infected 
th  the  convocation  and  the  parliament.  It  is  only  thus  we 
I  explain  the  facility  with  which  the  most  violent  of  Henry's 
tasures  were  passed  in  those  assemblies.  Several  bishoprics 
re  vacant,  yet  six  bishops  were  found  to  sanction  by  their  vote 
»ry  blow  against  the  papal  claims.  The  king  had  no  diflSculty 
filling  up  the  vacant  sees  with  the  ablest  churchmen,  who  took 
5  oatlis  without  hesitation,  and  substituted  King  Henry  for  the 
pe,  without  reluctance.  Vet,  at  the  same  time,  heresy  was 
rerely  punished.  The  year  1534?  was  disgraced  by  the  deaths 
Frith,  Bilney,  Baynham,  and  others,  who  were  burnt  as  here- 
8.  Firth  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Reformers  who 
nied  in  writing  the  real  presence,  in  the  sacrament,  but  Wick- 
'e  had  taught  the  same  doctrine.  Two  years  afterwards  his 
inciples  had  spread  widely ;  for  we  find  a  protestation  of  the 
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clergy  of  Canterbury  agaliuit  varitniis  nbuiei  m  1596*  in  iriwCi 
while  carefully  abjimng  the  bishop  of  Rome  or  hid  ti0if{»ii| 
authority,  grievoua  camplniniii  aru  imnii^  af  the  {ir«»T«kii»<f  tei 
opinio (i>^.  uf  which   Qftr-smtn  am  citeil   and  ooodemnti  ] 


new 


The  first  article  istaud^  thuft:  *'Tlmt  it  is  cQnuuooJy  preadiiij 
taught,  and  spoken,  to  the  ikiid«r  of  this  DoliI«  P(^iii,d&oM^4f  1 
Christian  souls  not  kti+Kam*  Ua9  #if  many  otlier  inconYe&icicsj 


and  perils,  that  the 
for  divers  light  and  U 
*  why  should  I  aee  til 
else  but  a  piece  of  bi* 
gion  were  agrcecJ  upa 
authority.      The  dod 
Church  of  R(>me.     Ta 
fession  are  enforced  j 
and  prayrrs  iiddresa* 


le  ftltur  is  not  io  b^  estee^ntd; 
!  not  aBhanied  or  afraid  to  m^ 
ihc  high  mmm  f  I»  it  annlm| 
m  ocmvocatioB  articlai  of  wfrj 
^  publiHlmi  undent  ibir 
mm  sttUtantially  those  of 
of  peuanoe  and  mmciilff 
igoif  the  interoesstoti  of 
kfe  defafided;   pur^ntmy 


masses  for  the  dead  are  eniofTjea,  And  the  saoranicut  of  tbe 
is  thus  explained  :  "  Under  the  forra  t\m\  figure  of  bread  and  wine 
which  we  there  presently  do  see  and  perceive  by  out  wan  I  sj-uh^ 
is  verily,  Kuljstiintially,  and  really*  coutained  and  coniprclnMniiit 
the  very  self-same  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Ji -lih  (  hn4, 
which  wa&  liom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  suflered  upim  tbe  xvm 
for  our  n ademption/'  And  that,  **  Under  tbe  saine  iorm  aod 
figure  of  bread  and  wine,  tbe  very  ^If-gaioe  body  and  blW  rf 
Christ  is  corjiorally,  really,  and  in  the  very  suWanee  ejchibitdi 
distributed,  and  received,  unto,  and  of,  all  them  which  receif* 
the  said  ^acmmeut"  Yet  the  Reformers  gained  eome  advan- 
tages. The  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  creeds  were  declared  to 
be  standardi^  of  faith,  no  mention  being  made  of  tradition,  or  tht 
decrees  of  the  Church ;  only  the  meaning  of  Scripture  ia  to  bs 
taken  acc4jrding  to  the  sense  of  tbe  words,  and  the  creeds  are  tft 
be  received  '*  in  the  sense  which  the  words  do  purport,  and  Ih* 
holy  appr(jved  doctrines  of  the  Church  do  entreat  and  defend  ti* 
same  ;"  and  all  the  opinions  condemned  in  the  first  four  geD€*>l 
councils  are  to  he  "  utterly  refused,"  Some  uncertainty  is  thmft 
upon  the  nature  of  purgatory  ;  stiU  *'  it  ia  a  very  good  and  cbaiir 
table  deed  to  pray  for  souls  departed."  Bishop  Burnet  sa 
that  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith  was  truly  stated,  and  t 
terms  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  in  Christ  w 
rightly  opened.     From  this  we  must  dissent;  the  article  upo»i 
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iificatioii  is  directly  contrary  to  that  afterwards  adopted,  and 
retained,  by  the  Church  of  England  in  the  eleventh  and 
teenth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Sinners,  it  is  said,  "  attain 
ification  [which  signifieth  remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  accept- 
Q  or  reconciliation  into  the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  that  is 
ay,  our  perfect  renovation  in  Christ]  by  contrition  and  faith 
ted  wUh  charity y  Again,  "  by  penance  and  such  good  works 
be  same,  we  shall  not  only  obtain  everlasting  life,  but  also  we 
1  deserve  remission  or  mitigation  of  present  pains  and  afHic- 
8  in  this  world."  And  once  more,  "  to  attain  certain  faith, 
BUice,  is  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  confession  to  a  priest,  if  it 
'  be  had."  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  consistent  with  these  state- 
its  to  add,  as  the  article  on  Justification  does,  the  following 
lification :  "  not  as  though  our  contrition,  or  faith,  or  any 
ks  proceeding  thereof,  can  worthily  merit  or  deserve  to  attain 
said  justification,  for  the  only  mercy  and  grace  of  the  Father 
romised  freely  unto  us  for  his  Son's  sake,  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
merits  of  his  blood  and  passion  be  the  only  sufficient  and 
thy  causes  thereof."  These  inconsistencies,  however,  are 
ly  explained.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  convocation  : 
of  them,  led  by  the  archbishop,  anxious  for  reform ;  the 
ir,  headed  by  Fox  and  Gardiner,  submissive  to  the  pope ;  and 
articles  of  faith  were  no  doubt  a  compromise,  each  in  turn 
gating  the  statements  of  the  other,  or  introducing  inconsistent 
ndments  of  their  own.  The  subject  must  greatly  interest  a 
ightful  reader ;  for  here  he  sees  the  first  elements,  as  it  were, 
rudiments,  out  of  which  the  Protestant  Church  of  England 
soon  after  to  arise.  Before  they  separated,  the  convocation 
ished  its  reasons  why  the  king  should  decline  submitting  his 
rrel  with  the  pope  to  the  decision  of  a  general  council  called 
he  pope's  authority.  The  convocation  declared,  that  neither 
pope  nor  any  other  prince,  whatever  his  dignity  might  be, 
authority  to  summon  a  general  council  without  the  consent 
U  other  Christian  princes,  especially  of  such  as  had  entire  and 
"erne  government  over  all  their  subjects.  This  was  signed  by 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  king's  minister,  by  the  archbishop  of 
terbury,  fourteen  bishops,  forty  abbots,  priors,  and  clerks, 
ise  names  for  the  most  part  were  also  subscribed  to  the  doc- 
iU  articles  before  mentioned.  In  this  same  year,  Henry  made 
first  assault  upon  the  endowments  of  the  Church. 
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In  1535  m  general  mtatkm  of  the 
houses  was  oommaDdad. 

The  king,  no  tlciubi,  had  mMnj  reiaotis  hs  widung  lo  ««  tbi 
destruction  of  ibe  iiiiiiMiiii  wfi/bsm^  Tkm  Sieikki^  if  tmAm  ft  Mi; 
of  poverty,  had  notliiiig  to  hm,  md  oookl  the 
the  royal  power ;  if  ticli,  lh«ir  ftmS^  hM^  tbor  corpilll 
system,  their  vowg  of  imptidt  obedieuee,  thw  sttfajectiiui  m 
general  or  provinai  mi  ^inwd,   mttde  them  ii 

more  formidaUe.    1  f  the  ODuatij  was  initiidf  in 

their  hands,  and  he  blj  «ipp08&  thai  they  w^ 

take  but  little  jiaios  i  JUsea  of  the  qii«eti*i  iGfvni 

or  of  his  owe  stiprea  r  was  in  favoor  of  Uirir 

pression.     Ho  clearlj  t  these  foundatioiu^  bowe* 

they  might  l?e  atrntn^  nteut  wilh  a  fall  and  liM^ 

reformation.     A  refoi  ^  such  at  he  now  he^  14 

contemplat«%  wniild  fir  ezialaice ;  aa  iho  gmin^ 

portion  of  tlicir  inconi^  -  od  from  practie^  and  siqiff^ 

stitions  he  was  anxious  to  abolish  ;  such  as  purgatory,  masses  foe  ] 
tlie  dead,  tha  worship  of  sainU  and  imager,  pilgrimages,  and  tlie  { 
like ;  so  that  it  must  always  be  their  interest  to  oppose  his  mear  j 
sures.     He  hoped,  too,  by  the  aid  of  their  endowments,  to  ered 
in  every  cathedral  town  colleges  for  the  clergy,  as  nurseries  fcr 
the  diocese  ;  a  noble  project,  which,  unhappily,  was  but  imper*  j 
fectly  carried  into  effect.    Tlie  king  was  anxious^  at  Cranmei  R 
suggestion,  to  erect  many  new  bishoprics,  and  the  monaJ^terits  j 
seemed  to  offer  the  necessaiy  fund^.     He  wa^i  apprehensive,  too. 
of  war  with  the  emperor,  who  had  a  powerful  fleet,  and  wished  j 
to  fortify  the  sea- ports,  and  encour^e  the  growth  of  a  men^ntik ' 
marine  ;  but  his  revenue  was  exhausted,  and  for  these  purposft 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  thought  an  easy  way  of 
raising  money* 

The  smaller  abbeys,  in  number  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  were  di^olved,  and  their  revenues  confiscated  by  Act  of  Pa^ 
liament  in  1536.  Tlje  preamble  states,  that  "they  had  !uq([' 
and  notoriously  been  guilty  of  vicious  and  abominable  limg." 
The  visitorsi  had  prepared  the  way  by  reporting  the  most  abomi- 
nable crimes.  The  report  of  this  visitation  has  long  since  beea^ 
lost,  and  candour  forbids  us  to  charge  with  universal  depravity 
tlie  whole  monastic  life  of  England,  in  the  absence  of  depositioni 
on  the  one  side  and  justifications  on  the  other ;  yet  a  painful 
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i  of  liomitious  and  degrading  habits  was,  we  cannot  doubt, 
chaiged  against  these  institutiona  If  the  superior  of  a 
were  depraved,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  monks  or  nuns 
sink  to  tiie  same  level  Public  opinion  gave  no  check,  and 
le  was  in  fistvour  of  transgression.  "I  have  seen,"  says 
;,  "an  extract  of  a  part  of  this  report,  concerning  one 
d  and  forty- four  houses,  that  contains  abominations  in  it 
o  any  that  were  in  Sodom." — (Hist.  Ref ,  Part  I.  book  iii.) 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  monasteries,  whatever  the 
r  their  inmates  might  have  been,  were  by  no  means  unpo- 
with  the  common  people.  In  the  remoter  towns  and 
R  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  heathen  looked  upon  their 
y  gods.  The  ages  which  had  the  skill  and  genius  to  con- 
must  have  produced  successive  generations  qualified  to 
)  and  appreciate,  those  models  of  mediaeval  art  The 
est  cottager  was  proud  of  the  structure  which  made  his 
village  f&mous.  At  least  one-fifth  of  the  soil  of  England 
the  hands  of  the  monks ;  and,  compared  with  the  feudal 
of  a  former  century,  or  the  luxurious  nobles  who  thronged 
irt  of  Henry,  the  abbot  was  a  kind  and  considerate  land- 
die  former  was  in  general  an  absentee ;  the  clergy  lived  on 
estates ;  and  besides  the  hospitality  which  greeted  the 
T  of  rank  and  the  weary  traveller  alike,  once  a  day,  at 
he  gates  of  the  abbey  were  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  poor 
lents,  who  lived  upon  its  alms  and  broken  food.  The 
les  of  the  Lollards  were  scarcely  known  in  such  neighbour- 
They  made  their  appearance  in  the  great  towns,  or  won 
onverts  in  districts  where  the  soil  was  poor,  the  climate 
al,  and  the  monasteries  few.  Buckinghamshire,  which  did 
ssess  more  than  two  or  three  monasteries,  of  only  the  third 
f  opulence,  gave  more  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  WickliflFe 
Jl  the  rest  of  England.  The  suppression  of  the  lesser 
teries  led  to  a  formidable  insurrection.  It  first  broke  out 
L-olnshire,  where  the  monks  were  numerous,  and  where  the 
on  was  first  begun.  The  insurgents  were  not  less  than 
'  thousand  men,  but  as  winter  approached  they  dispersed, 
3  seize<.l.  They  were  pardoned  ;  but  a  more  serious  rebellion 
reading  through  the  north.  A  large  army  of  peasants  and 
)eople  was  suddenly  collected  in  the  autumn  of  1536,  from 
imties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Westmorland.     The  frenzy 
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of  the  cni»d«-n  kml  ivtif^  Tbej  termed  thcTJr  rMBjpiiiTi  **  tb 
pilgrimage  of  ^tmcct'*  ftfid  w^te  [xeooded  on  tlim  Qiitck  \y  i 
company  of  tu>>iikA.  wstii  cntdfacfl  sad  mtstd  \mamm^  1^ 
marched  mid<  r  ihe  rgmmand  of  •  g«ailifmaa  iif  TcxUiii^  ttd 
seized  on  Y(  tk  aail  HalL  Tk^  oampelliH]  the  *"rltHiiHp  4 
York  to  take  tbcir  oilb,  by  nUeh  fliey  Iwimd 
purify  the  noMiity  uml  ^nel  ml  aonaienoti ;  U>  e^ipptr^  hst^ 


pdi.  The  king  himfletfiul 
Mtet;  and  tha  instiig^iita  iK 
Aher  rt4>dlkiitB  broke  mit  ii 
submtasoQ  of  tbo  ii 

vague  ple»  of  baring  M 
Itt  no  doubl  witb  a  vh?w,  ifg^ 
Qf,  and  teoondlj^  of  muLing 
g?li  Iboie  were  tlie  abbete  ft 
a;  tbe pnorai of  Wobum and 
th^e  were  amongst  the  ridiefit 


tics,  and  make  nf^tiiu 
them  with  a  sape-riof 
length  laid  di>vn  tbo 
other  countie-  '^^'liDg 
and  the    ex(  n  i 

clergy  were  |>ut  to  i 
their  countenince  to  1 
of  subdu'mg  the  spk 
them  odious  t**  the  |j 
Reading,  Glastonbury,  »i__ 
Burlington,  aini  several  others 
abbeys  in  EiiLtland-  By  the^,  and  similar  meaoss  about  onfl 
hundred  and  fifty  sujjeriors  were  induced  to  make  a  voliuitaiT 
surrender  of  their  lands  and  houses.  At  length  the  final  lil<*» 
was  struck,  .and  the  conventual  system  was  dissolved.  1 1  1*1 
arisen  with  £>anbtan,  and  gathered  strength  for  a  period  of  more 
than  six  humlred  years^  EourUhing  in  England  with  a  spleodoor 
which  it  scarcely  attained  in  any  other  country.  An  Act  wm 
passed  (31  Henry  VlILj  chap,  13),  in  1539^  which  provided,  tba! 
**  all  monast<  rit^  and  other  religious  houses  diaaolved,  suppi^^s^ 
surrendered,  renounced,  relinquished,  forteited^  or  by  any  m&ms 
come  to  his  highness,  shall  be  vested  in  him,  his  heirs  and  suo£«8- 
sors,  for  ever/'  Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  ih 
charges  of  prriflignte  depravity  advanced  against  the  monks  ^i 
nuns  in  genend,  it  has  never  been  shown  that  the  religious  Uou*s 
were  at  this  period  the  refuge  of  exemplary  piety  or  exalted 
learning.  Neither  science  nor  literature  htive  had  occasioD  to 
lament  their  uverthrow.  They  were  tlie  refuge  of  the  awaeat 
and  already  fulling  su[)erstitions ;  they  were  the  fortresses  of  tfce 
old  against  the  new  opiniona  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  writte 
a  beautiful  discussion  on  the  question  whether  the  suppression  ( 
these  institutions  and  the  seizure  of  their  property  Was  ripM  i 
the  highest  sense  of  legislative  truth  and  pure  morality ;  bul 
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an  action  be  right,  all  those  subsidiary  lines  of  action  which  are 
necessary  for  its  completion  are  right  also.     If  the  Reformation 
were  right,  so  too  was  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  system 
which  it  involved ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  arguing  this 
question,  that  the  wealth  of  the  abbeys  had  been  obtained  by 
practising  on  the  superstitions  of  the  wealthy ;  and  that  their  im- 
portance in  the  eyes,  even  of  the  common  people,  rested,  in  no 
■mall  degree,  on  a  system  of  fraud  and  jugglery.     Relics,  ridi- 
colocts  and  di^usting,  were  exposed.    At  Reading,  Dr.  London, 
one  of  the  visitors,  reported  '*An  angel  with  one  wing,  that 
brought  over  the  spear's  head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side." 
At  Bury  St.  Edmund  s  they  found  some  of  the  coals  that  roasted 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  parings  of  St.  Edmund's  toes.    At  Bexley 
was  a  rood  or  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  opened  and  closed  its 
eyes,  bowed  its  head,  and  made  other  motions,  which  the  people 
were  taught  to  regard  as  the  effects  of  a  Divine  power ;  it  was 
brought  to  Rochester,  and  broken  open  in  the  presence  of  Hilsey, 
the  bishop,  who  explained  the  imposture  in  a  sermon  on  the  oc- 
CBsion.     The  shrine  of  Becket  was  despoiled,  and  his  remains 
barbarously  dispersed  or  burnt     This  last  act  irritated  the  pope 
more  than  all  Henry's  previous  delinquencies.     He  soon  after 
published  a  buU,  which  had  been  some  time  prepared,  excommu- 
nicatiDg  the  king,  and  placing  the  kingdom  beneath  an  interdict. 
But  weapons  once  so  formidable  fell  harmless  now.    No  agent  of 
the  pope  had  the  courage  to  introduce  the  buU  into  England  ;  but 
it  was  published,  by  authority,  in  several  foreign  towns  of  France 
and  Germany. 

The  Reformation  made  no  great  progress  during  the  remainder 
of  Henxy's  life.  It  was  a  great  step  in  its  favour  that  the  Bible 
was  translated  and  ordered  to  be  read.  But  the  Romish  party 
was  still  powerful  under  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  The  king's 
temper  became  more  violent  than  ever.  Priests  were  hung  for 
denying  his  supremacy,  while  women,  priests,  and  laymen  were 
burned  for  denying  the  real  presence.  Six  articles  were  enacted 
Vy  parliament  and  received  the  royal  assent,  in  1 539,  termed  by 
the  Protestants  The  Bloody  Articles,  which  show  the  ascendency 
of  the  Romish  party.  They  assert  transubstantiation,  private 
inaases,  auricular  confession,  and  vows  of  chastity.  They  deny 
that  communion  in  both  kinds  is  necessary,  and  forbid  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.     Yet^  in  1540,  Cranmer  had  suflScient  in- 
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fluence  to  obtmii  a  commission  from  tbe  king,  coolinned  ia 
parliament,  to  determitie  npoo  m  ooafogwum  of  batk  Tlui 
published  under  the  title  of  ''  A  n&OBtnrf  ErudtttOD  Car  a  Chri^ 
tian  Man/'  We  have  the  authority  of  FoxOf  who  wrote  m  dn 
reign  of  EliziiW  th,  thai  CruunaTi  of  the  comminiiien^  «ttti» 
only  one  who  heurtilj  proiDOtod  tha  IU<fant)ati(Mi,  Upon  tfcf 
whole,  "The  Eniditi"  -^'  '^^'^m  Man"  ii  a  mot^  I'totesttD* 
statement  of  doctrinj  Dy  whidi  bad  bDeti  0r^i>iiuiilj 

set  forth.     The  wvei  ire  retainefl,  and  the  dccttjaft 

of  the  corporeal  pra  Avers  for  the  dead  ai^ 

mended  as  "  good  ao  bttt,  became  it  ta  ool  biimh 

what  condition  depa  In^  wo  oitght  only  to  f^cim* 

mend  them  to  the  m^  •  The  merit  of  good  woric^  tf 

whatever  kind,   is  i  jnoed,  a   proof  of  Cramaa^ 

influence, — who  now  I  a  doctrine  which   bat 

since  been  one  of  the  of  the  ooDtmv^n^  with  thf 

Church  of  Rome.  Justttic^lon  is  stated  to  be  by  faith ;  *'  yri 
man,  prevented  by  grace,  is  by  his  free  consent  and  obedieaoe 
a  worker  toward  tlie  attaining  of  his  own  justifioitioD/'  An 
exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  was  given,  Gardiner  would 
have  omitted  tlie  second,  or  joined  it  to  the  first,  but  Cramnff 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  it  inserted,  but  without  the  clause, 
"  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,*'  &c. ;  and  the  ex- 
planation allows  the  use  of  images  but  forbids  their  worship. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  also  expounded,  and  the  people  are  exhoruJ 
to  pray  in  the  mother  toogua  The  Ave  Mstry  is  explained  to 
be  a  hymn  of  praise.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  s^rvieei 
of  the  ("hurch.  But  Buniet,  who  had  seen  a  manuscript  of  then), 
says  they  were  few  and  iiicouKiderable  j  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
omission  of  a  few  collet^ts,  in  which  the  pope*  Thomas-a*-Becket, 
and  other  Romish  saints  were  mentioned  or  invoked.  The  tM 
service-books  still  remained  in  the  desks  of  the  ChuiicheSj  thi 
only  changes  Iteing  a  few  erasures  with  the  pen. 

Thus  religion  stood  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  TIIL 
Each  of  the  two  pirties  was  dissatisfied  ;  the  reformers  accep^f 
these  changes  as  an  earnest  of  a  more  perfect  reformation ;  ike 
popish  party  vexed  with  their  losses,  and  still  hoping,  by  so 
favourable  accident,  to  regain  their   footing.      Henry  died 
1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  YI.,  the  child 
Jane  Seymour,  not  yet  ten  years  of  age.     He  was  of  a  sweet  a 
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Bntle  disposition,  a  consumptive  habit,  and  a  precocious  mind  : 
18  principles  had  been  formed  under  his  tutor,  Dr.  Ooz,  t)ie 
lend  of  Cranmer  and  the  Reformation.  By  the  late  king's  will 
iie  duke  of  Somerset,  young  Edward's  uncle,  was  made  lord  pro- 
KTtor ;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  a  power  greater  than  has  been 
Ter  legally  confided  to  an  English  subject,  till  the  king  should 
e  eighteen  years  of  age.  Somerset  favoured  the  Reformation, 
od  it  now  proceeded  rapidly.  Thirty  commissioners  were  ap- 
KHnted  to  go  through  the  country  and  root  out  superstitious 
vactices.  For  their  guidance  a  schedule  of  instructions  was 
lawn  up,  consisting  of  thirty-six  artidea  They  were  instructed 
3  destroy  all  relics  of  superstition  in  statues,  or  painted  glass, 
hiines,  or  other  monuments;  and  to  permit  only  two  lights 
ipon  the  high  altar  before  the  sacrament,  to  signify  that  Christ 
I  the  very  light  of  the  world.  They  were  to  regulate  the  con- 
Inct  of  the  clergy  and  correct  abuses.  The  clergy  were  to  be 
Dstructed,  once  a-quarter  at  least,  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
uperstitious  fancies  of  pilgrimages,  praying  to  images,  and  so 
brth ;  and  to  exhort  them  to  works  of  faith  and  charity.  The 
tate  of  learning  amongst  the  clergy  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
he  command,  that  when  there  was  no  sermon,  the  Paternoster, 
he  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  should  be  recited  from 
ihe  pulpit ;  that  every  dean  or  archdeacon  should  preach  twice 
i-jear  at  least ;  and  that  every  ecclesiastical  person  should,  within 
three  months,  provide  himself  with  the  New  Testament  in  Latin 
ind  English,  with  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus.  It  was  expected 
of  communicants,  that  they  should  be  able  to  repeat  the  Oeed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  a  Bible,  for 
the  use  of  the  people,  was  to  be  placed  in  every  church,  with 
Ihe  commentary  of  Erasmus  on  the  Gospels.  Twelve  homilies 
were  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  Cranmer,  which  those  of  the  clergy 
who  were  no  preachers  were  ordered  to  read  to  the  people.  The 
most  eminent  preachers  of  the  time  were  also  chosen  to  attend 
the  commissioners  in  their  progress  through  the  country,  and 
bstruct  the  people  in  the  nature  of  tnie  religion.  The  commis- 
Roners  discharged  their  duties  well  They  accomplished  many 
important  reforms,  and  established  principles  which,  if  their  task 
Rras  still  imperfect,  laid  the  groundwork  for  further  changes. 
Jut  their  difficulties  were  enormous,  and  no  party  was  com- 
Jetely  satisfied     The  piipists,  under  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  were 
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of  course  indiLJTtatiL  Thrj  prolAitad  agunil  tlie  Bcmk  ofHf 
lies,  and  sho^t  1  that  ii  waiL,  in  «ev«nl  p^^te,  at  Tarkuice 
the  Paraphra^  ukI  thai  tilt  Pui|ib»e  itarif  oootimdick^  tlie 
reformers  on  tijc  tjufwiion  of  tbe  kings  mprm^mcj*  Tbe  |ifittoia 
Mary,  the  fnturu  (|iiii«ii  of  £iiglju)il,  a  r%KJ  pftpial,  wm  i 
to  utter  a  protect  agmiiiil  ttitt  lijj^t  of  the  pmteetor,  or  iht  gon»» 
ment,  to  mak^-  a  uy  cK^noM  in  r^i<no{|^  until  tba  kiiig  di^d  itf 


ofaga  Am<iijg^t  th 
appeared,  thf  ^'emi  < 
was  too  slow.  The  m 
were  no  candles  beta 
before  the  alsar  j  an 
while  these  remamei 
begun. 

But  it  should  bars 
lasting  must  cany  ^ 
Cranmer  and 
the  appetite  f 


po»  a  Dew  |nitj  had  abtttir 
ptitmn^  For  thciie  thie  wdil 
^  WS0  QoC  abolished.  Hieit 
fat  Iwo  w£ire  atiU  left  bumkf 
p  dmi^  to  the  liiity.  And 
bed  tfa€  Befonnatioii  Bcuoe^ 

Ibid  tlkal  a  TC'fortDailoii  to  k 

cmfcbuft  of  tb»  people;  tl4| 

the  goveiiuiicrii^  ui^^  to  a  grant  c^xtatit,  to  <sv$k 

T  sound  instruction  and  religious  truth  ;  and  thsl, 


where  it  did  imt  exist,  every  change  they  introduced  was  hateftj 
to  the  people.  Points  of  vast  importance  had  been  gained 
Henceforth  the  people  would  be  taught  the  mdimeats,  at  leasts 
of  Christian  jiiety,  in  their  own  tanguaga  The  great  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only,  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was 
now  at  length  ct enured  from  obscurity^  and  plainly  taught  in  the 
Homily.  Ganiiner  himself  felt  the  importance  of  Cranmei^i 
victory.  He  maintained  the  Bomish  dtictrbe,  that  infants  weffi 
justified  by  baptism,  penitents  by  penance,  and  all  ai^ult  personi 
by  charity  conjoined  with  faith.  If  t^nmer  s  doctrine  mm 
received,  he  clearly  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  Bomish  system  io 
every  part  We  cannot  doubt  his  sincerity  :  he  submitterl  tt^sat 
imprisonment  in  the  Fleet  rather  than  consent  to  this  aud  th« 
other  measures  of  the  reformer.  Bonner  of  London,  mm 
violent  and  more  subservient,  escaped  a  prolonged  imprisoBini 
by  an  humbl*'  submission,  Tuustall,  bishop  of  Uurbani,  a 
late  of  various  and  eminent  merit,  was  excluded  from  iIms 
council  on  the  same  grounds.  These  prelateg  swayed  a 
party,  not  so  much  in  parliament  as  in  country  towns  i 
parishes ;  and  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  amongst  the  eeli 
the  ignorant,  and  in  short  all  those  who  were  averse  to  chu 
And  this  soon  afterwards  broke  out  all  over  the  kingdom 
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Tiolent  iDsiirrection&  At  Norwich  twenty  thousand  men  took 
inns ;  in  Cornwall  there  were  ten  thousand  insurgents ;  Hamp- 
dire,  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  and  Sussex 
'Were  agitated,  although  with  less  violenca  Religion  was  not 
the  only  grievance,  it  is  tnie,  but  it  was  the  chief.  The  popish 
dergy  headed  the  insurgents,  and  one  of  them  was  hanged  at 
Exeter,  for  this  rebellion,  upon  the  ti^wer  of  his  own  church,  in 
bis  sacred  vestments,  and  with  his  beads  suspended  from  his 
giidle.    The  rebellion  occurred  in  1549.     But  to  return. 

Parliament  assembled  in  the  month  of  November,  1547; 
and  at  once  repealed  the  six  Acts  of  Henry  VI II.,  and  other 
persecuting  laws  of  earlier  date  against  the  Lollards.  It  is  a 
lemarkable  circumstance  that,  although  the  convocation  was 
sitting,  the  House  of  Commons  took  upon  itself  the  reformation 
of  the  Church,  in  matters  prnrely  spiritual.  The  convocation 
and  the  parliament  were  at  variance.  In  the  former,  Gardiner 
and  the  Romish  principles  prevailed ;  in  the  latter,  the  principles 
of  ihe  Reformation  were  triumphant  Parliament  assembled  on 
the  4th  of  November:  on  the  12th  a  bill  was  brought  in  and 
lead  the  first  time  "  concerning  the  Sacrament"  On  the  24th 
a  aecond  bill  was  brought  in,  "  for  the  communion  to  be  re- 
ceived in  both  kinds."  The  two  bills  were  compressed  into  one, 
and,  on  the  2<)th  of  December,  passed  both  Houses.  It  is  evident 
fiom  the  dates  that  the  parliament  had  not  waited  for  the 
Qonvocation.  These  measures  originated  with  themselves.  By 
the  first  of  these  bills  they  undertook  to  declare  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  to  guard  it  from  that  contempt  into  which  it 
had  faUen,  as  they  say,  "  by  its  having  l)een  marvellously 
Erased  ;"  and  they  punish  profane  persons  who  shall  discourse  of 
t  in  sermons,  or  in  songs,  with  disrespect,  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment And  in  the  second  they  enact,  that  it  shall  be  received 
U  both  kinds  by  the  laity ;  that  the  priest  shall  not  deny  it  to 
tny  without  a  lawful  cause ;  but  that,  the  day  before  every 
acrament,  an  exhortation  be  made  to  the  people  to  prepare 
hemselves  for  it,  in  which  the  danger  of  worthy  and  unworthy 
receiving  were  to  be  expressed.  And  the  priast  was  forbidden 
o  communicate  alone.  The  convocation  does  not  appear  to 
tove  resented  these  proceedings  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights : 
Mit  they  made  a  request  that  some  of  the  clergy  might  have  a  seat 
n  the  House  of  Commona     This  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of  the 
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right  of  the  lower  house  of  parliameDt  to  deal  with  matten  of  a 
purely  spiritual  nature ;  and  to  express  a  desire  that  its  deUben- 
tions  should  have  the  aid  of  the  presence  of  clerical  ad?ocates* 
Private  masses  were  suppressed,  and  the  election  of  bishops  was 
again  vested  in  the  king.  In  the  next  session  the  unifomiity  of 
public  worship  was  established.  The  images  which  still  remained 
were  removed  from  the  churches ;  and,  seeing  that  great 
mischief  had  arisen  from  rash  preachers  on  both  udes,  "  none 
were  to  preach  without  a  licence,  except  preachers  in  their  own 
parishes."  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  several  attempts  made 
during  the  Keformation  to  silence  the  pulpit  until  the  law  had 
spoken.  In  every  instance  the  prohibition  seems  to  have  failed, 
or  rather  to  have  given  fresh  zeal  to  the  obnoxious  preachers  and 
their  crowded  congregations.  In  1548  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  archbishops,  seventeen  bishops,  and 
six  others,  to  examine  the  offices  of  public  worship,  with  a  view 
to  their  amendment  On  the  8th  of  March  a  new  office  for  the 
communion  was  published  by  proclamation.  Confession  was  left 
indiflferent ;  the  Sacrament  was  to  be  given  in  both  kinds;  fin* 
to  the  ministers  present,  and  then  to  all  the  people,  with  these 
words, — •*  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  unto  everlasting  life ;"  and, — **  The 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee,  presove 
thy  soul  unto  everlasting  life."  The  elevation  of  the  consecrated 
elements  was  forbidden.  In  the  same  year  it  was  determined, 
after  much  debate,  to  have  an  entirely  new  liturgy.  For  this 
many  reasons  presented  themselves,  and  amongst  them  one 
which  must  surprise  those  who  have  learned  to  acquiesce  withoat 
inquiry  in  the  notion  that  a  unity  of  practice  obtained  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  Roman  C'atholic  England  public  worship 
was  conducted  after  at  least  five  different  forms.  In  the 
southern  counties  the  use  of  Sarum  was  universally  received, 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Osmond,  an  ancient  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  In  the  north  of  England  the  use  of  York  prevailed. 
Wales  followed  two  uses,  those  of  Hereford  and  Bangor ;  and 
Lincoln  had  an  office  of  its  own.  Henceforward  one  use,  or 
form  of  prayer,  was  to  be  employed.  But  this  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  other  reformations.  The  Prayer  Book  of  1548 
is  no  doubt  deficient,  and  in  some  points  unscriptural ;  but  we 
are  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  its  worth.     For  the  M 
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be  lapie  of  ages,  the  congregations  of  the  Chnrch  of  i  j  ( !| 

ire  invited  to  join  in  a  service  in  their  native  tongue,  :   ', ' 

devoat,  impreesiva    The  morning  and  evening  ser-  ^ 

le  omiadon  of  the  confession  and  absolution,  were  such 
remain.  In  the  communion  service,  and  in  baptism, 
of  the  old  superstition  were  viable.  In  the  former, 
ants  were  commended  to  God's  mercy ;  and  in  the 
le  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and  the  bread  was 
?ned ;  and  because  some  might  cany  it  away  and 

Kuperstitious  uses,  it  was  ordered  to  be  put  by  the 
their  moutha  In  baptism  a  cross  was  made  on  the 
tead  and  breast  with  an  adjuration  of  the  devil  to  go 
He  was  then  dipped  wilii  trine  immersion,  clothed 
loma,  or  white  veil,  by  the  minister,  and  anointed 
n  the  litany  there  was  one  suffrage  which  we  have 
>m  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his 
normities,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 

some  important  matters,  to  which  we  must  revert,  ^i 

{fore  the  reader  at  one  view  the  progress  made  in  ' 

iform  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  As  the  re- 
dvanoed,  dissatisfaction  b^an  to  be  felt  with  several 
ii  had  been  retained  in  deference  to  the  Romish 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  common  people.  On  the 
f  forms  and  ceremonies,   a  schism   had  broken  out 

reformers  themselves.  It  was  pregnant  with  sad 
?s.  It  was  destined  first  to  distract,  and  then  to 
the  Church  of  England;  and  to  produce  a  breach 
Qot  yet  been  healed.  The  subject  is  too  great  to  be 
'  discussed,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  on 
IS  for  further  information.  It  was  determined  once 
idew  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  omit  what  was 
s,  and  to  bring  it  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  ad- 
rit  of  the  age  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Martin 
consulted.  He  was  a  German  divine,  who  had  been 
)xford,  as  Peter  Martyr  had  been  to  Cambridge,  on 
lis  great  learning  and  theological  attainments.  Bucer 
lat,  upon  the  whole,  he  found  the  common  service 
)rayers  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  but  there 

things  which  he  wished  to  see  removed,  such  as 
)  consecrated  bread  in  the  mouth,  and  not  in  the 

Q 
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hand,  of  the  o:  rumuniouit ;  the  hallomtig  of  the  wntrT;  ite 
chrjsome,  aDii  tlic  while  gBrtneiit ;  the  serricu  for  exomasg 
evil  spirits ;  the  anotntiBg  o(  the  sic^^  ^^^  pi^J^i  f^r  the  JcmL 
He  wished  to  njt-ct  the  M  xm^ttn^nis,  »tiU  umd  bj  the  dieify^ 
as  tending  to  ^m]>  r^ttian  m  temw  tuind^^  a&d  begetting  fnittlw 
controversy  in  mi^iiv  mor^  He  actmed  a  ilri^ter  ciisciplmGi  mi 
lamented  the  Tsimt  "f  iSfctiKftil  ij>«*dierfi  of  mote  leaming  md^ 
greater  intellii,^  oce* 


mended  that  tke  b 
suits:  that  Uk^  L&i| 
a  council  of  jiresbyt 
each  bishop  ;  that  r 
than,  twenty  or  thi 
clergy  togethi^r,   an 
synod  should  meet  i 
king's  name  shaold 
which  was  revived  by 
afterwards,  under  the 
suggestion 


to  the  epboop«cy»  he  minm^ 
Ibiow  ittde  all  secular  pap> 
)uld  be  flubdiyided,  auci  tbil 
llf»p(uiiled  to  oo-operatc  iritk 
placed  ovet*^  mit  moift 
id  often  collect  thdt 
tb«.t  a  prt)visCEil 
eoiiimiR;ioQor  id  tbi 
ts  IB  the  outlme  of  a  iyitA 
:^«^»..,,&uup  Utihef,  jUBt  a  huiidrdd  yeaa 
title  of  Reduced  Episcopacy.  Anotkf 
mail 


of  thi&  great  man  slept  for  a  much  longer  period, 
before  the  wakening  humanitiea  of  the  English  people  diiturbed 
it.  He  advised  the  king  that  none  should  be  put  in  prison  6* 
slight  offences^  and  that  none  should  be  put  to  death  for  thioft* 
In  England,  lie  s?ud,  aduUer}^  a  far  greater  wrong  to  the  meet- 
ing party  than  any  sort  of  theft,  was  slightly  passed  over,  whib 
thieves  were  piiuinihed  with  a  severity  which  had  no  sanction  in 
the  law  of  Grod. 

In  1551  thr'  amended  prayer-book  was  publighed,  and  the  neit 
year  it  was  authorised  by  law*  It  was  substantially  the  commoi 
prayer-book  imw  iu  usi? ;  the  chani^s  made  were  these.  Tttf 
form  of  general  confession  and  absolution  wens  now  prefixed^ 
and,  in  the  communion  service,  the  tea  commandmeut^  well 
introduced.  A  rubric  was  added,  which  was  removed  by  Queeft 
Elizabeth,  but  again  restored  at  the  Savoy  conference  in  IWlf 
explanatory  of  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  ^crament  It 
declared  that  the  posture  was  retained  as  a  mi:»&t  re^^erent  and 
humble  way  of  ex  prising  our  sense  of  the  mercies  of  God  in  tlia 
death  of  Christ,  but  that  thereby  there  was  no  adoration  intenoev; 
to  the  bread  and  wine,  which  was  gross  idolatry ;  nor  did  tl 
think  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  were  there  present^  sii 
his  body,  according  to  the  nature  of  all  other  bodies,  ooold 
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^H  place  at  Qoce  ;  and  so  he^  being  now  in  heaven,  could 
H^ximlly  present  in  the  sac3:mment.  Articles  of  religion 
m  agreed  ii[ion.  They  were  forty-two  in  number.  Early 
pe^  of  £li£abeth«  they  were  reduced  to  thirty-iiitie ;  and 
b,  an  then  revisedj  to  be  the  atandajda  of  the  English 
i  Chmt*^  descent  into  hell,  the  place  of  torment,  is 
L  The  doctrine  that  departed  sou  Is  sleep  with  their 
k^the  last  day  is  condemned^  as  ib  ^'  the  fable  of  the 
^B;  *'  by  which  Bishop  Burnet  understands,  the  doctrine 
pVho  believed  that  the  damned ^  after  some  time  of 
g,  jLbatl  be  saved.  These  were  the  chief  points  of  difference. 
^ia  remarkable,  tljat  although  the  convocation  was  sitting, 
b  changes  were  effected  by  the  parliament,  and  publi.shed, 
^heir  authorityj  by  letters-patent  from  the  king.  These 
be  followed  by  others,  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the 
tjou  of  superstitious  hohdays,  and  the  reformation  of 
itical  courta  A  com  mission  was  issued  in  February 
a  ihirty-two  persons,  of  whom  sixteen  were  laymen,  to 

a  body  of  eceleaittstical  law  for  the  .government  of  the 
it  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  brought  to  a  con- 

whdn  King  Edward  died,  and  the  Reformation  was 
y  and  prematurely  closed.  The  canons  of  the  Church  of 
d  of  1604f  werej  to  some  extent,  founded  upon  this  eariier 
jDTtive  attempt.  The  king  expired  on  the  6th  of  July, 
fitb  this  prayer  upon  his  lips  :  '*  0  my  Lord  God^  blt^ss 
pie,  and  save  thine  iuheiitance ;  0  Lord  God,  stive  thy 
people  of  England ;  0  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from 
K  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people 
liae  thy  holy  name,  for  Jeeus  Christ  his  sake."  During 
pt  reign,  the  Protestant  Church  luisumed,  in  sdl  substantial 
^  present  form.  On  reflection,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
^  rapidity  with  which  change  foUowe  change ;  and  a 
^bich  for  a  thouBaiid  years  had  been  had  in  reverence, 
Is  into  du&t  A  party  still  powerful  adheres  to  the  ancient 
put  the  House  of  Commons,  always  whether  for  good  or 
Itl  in  all  ages,  a  reflection  of  the  national  mind  and 
^■t^  evary  reform  which  the  mild  genius  of  (Vanmer 
pBd  embodies  it  in  the  forms  of  law.  It  is  clear  that 
Iwing  intelligenoe  of  England  had  outrun  its  ancient 
L    Thoughtful  men,  of  every  elaas,  had  long  been  dis- 


J 


P»«nons.     AndtheRefc 

be  mournfully  confessi'd. 

Tliekinjr's  sist.T,  tlio 

WW  a  d.-voU-d  papist  :   l„ 

in  her  ow»  Jiouse.    Sl„. 

requested  to  conform.     I 

faith  she  would  neithor 

that  violence  would  have 

suggested  that  '•  to  wink- 

««cetic  spirit  of  Marv  wa 

and  the  refonners  s„on  fo 

Romish  prelates  surtered  a 

slight  indeed  and  insignific 

change  of  circ-umstanoe.s,th 
as  reflect  no  credit  on  th,. 
were  deprived  ;  a  step  witli 
^ut  Gardiner  wiw  i.apris, 

BoimerwascitedlMWeaC. 
himself  in  liid  natural  way  m 
of  his  indecorum,  he  w-ts 
remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
remembered  and  rqwid  witi 
regained  authority  i,,  the  i 

were  guilty  of  other  soveritie 

rhe  execution  of  Joan  J5..U. 
liis  lett  an  ignoi„i„io„.s  |,,.„,, 
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mr  elapsed  between  her  trial  and  execution  ;  and  Edward  is 
lid  to  have  signed  the  warrant  at  last  with  tears,  and  with  an 
gpeal  to  Cranmer,  who  was  present,  that  he  must  answer  for  it  to 
lod.  But  the  researches  of  recent  biographers  of  that  great  man 
mm  established  the  fact,  that  Cranmer  was  not  present  when  the 
itoiant  was  signed  ;  and  the  only  share  he  seems  to  have  had  in 
he  nefarious  business  was  that  he  did  not  vehemently  protest 
ignDst  it.  He  was  not,  it  seems,  upon  such  subjects  in  advance 
pother  men.  A  commission  was  appointed,  April  12,  1549, 
HJBfliBting  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  five  other 
UriiopB  and  a  few  divines,  empowering  them  to  examine  and 
btfch  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  Book 
t  Common  Prayer ;  to  reclaim  tbem  if  possible,  and  if  not  to 
hprison  them  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  power. 
tfider  this  commission  several  were  punished  with  penances, 
hMl  one  at  least  was  burned.  So  slow  was  the  progress  of 
iBOOvery  from  that  insensibility  of  conscience  which  ages  of  dark- 
hM  had  succeeded  in  imposing  on  mankind  I 
*  These  were  the  blemishes  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  they  belong 
b  the  age  itself  rather  than  the  actors,  much  less  the  cause ;  and 
he  reformed  religion  is  not  responsible  for  the  infirmities  of  its 
hit  leaders.  The  evil  practices  of  the  nobility  of  that  day,  their 
^ncity  and  selfishness,  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  interests 
If  the  Church  of  England.  Not  only  glebe-lands  and  the  pro- 
ioties  of  dissolved  houses,  but  a  vast  proportion  of  the  tithe  was 
i^iandered  amongst  them  in  presents,  or  sold  at  merely  nominal 
iiioe&  Bishop  Latimer  complains,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that 
he  revenues  were  seized  by  the  rich  laity,  <and  that  the  incum- 
Int  was  only  the  proprietor  of  the  title. — "  Many  benefices  are 
it  out  to  ftmn  by  secular  men,  or  given  to  their  servants  for 
BBeping  their  hounds,  hawks,  and  horses ;  meanwhile  the  poor 
kigY  are  brought  to  short  allowance."  We  are  ready  to  allow 
hrt  the  lands  acquired  on  condition  of  sa3ring  masses  for  dead 
len  were  gained  under  false  pretences.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
bat  it  was  neither  just  nor  safe  to  permit  one-third  of  the  lands 
fall  England  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  But  the 
Benation  of  the  tithes  admits  of  no  defence.  No  property  in 
le  state  was  held  by  a  more  ancient  tenure,  or  on  conditions 
lore  advantageous  to  the  people.  Wise  and  thoughtful  non- 
nformists  have  joined  with  churchmen  in  deploring  the  injiu-y 
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which  religion  FLuffered  wbea  the  (^urch'st  patrimonj  W4b  tlini 
dispersed  and  lost,  *'  If/'  obee^rves  Dr.  Neal,  tbe  hiilonii  ol tli 
Puritans,  *'  the  reventieit  of  the  Church  had  been  ab^B^  1e 
superstition,  they  might  hare  Wen  oonTerted  to  other  rdigitv 
uses ;  or  if  tyo  great  a  proportion  of  the  riches  of  the  tdjigdciis 
was  in  the  iiands  of  the  C'liurch,  they  should  have  mmh  m 
ample  proviiiioii  for  ***^  «**™*-«-ii^  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ^^ 
dowment  of  i^imaller  they  enrii^ed  their  friends  &0J 

familiea" 

On  the  death  of  [xxnipied  the  throne ;  uSt&r  tbi 

abortive  attt-mpt  tc  y  Jane  Groy  (tn  obedienoi  ta 

Edward's  will,  by  wl  d  his  own  ststtsr.  In  her  favonE^ 

in  that  elevated  pofa  ^ntest,  if  it  can  be  called  mdk 

between  the  rival  w  utii**f  their  adherents,  wM  en- 

tirely a  religiijiis  on«  y  succeed,  popery  was  re-esto- 

Wished  ;  should  lad;  le  crown  ^  the  Protestant  eamt 

was  safe.  The  duke  01  i^artliumberknd,  her  uncie,  ^ith  difS 
other  branches  of  her  family,  were  tlie  most  powerful  factioo  in 
the  state,  and  they  were  heartily  committed  to  the  cause  of  dw 
ReformatioD.  The  failure  of  their  daring  project  was  owiug 
partly  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  duke — a  minfortune  whicb,  m 
the  infancy  of  a  free  ^tate,  alwnya  attends  a  powerful  subject; 
and  still  mori"  to  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  religion.  Slow 
as  the  progrt's.s  of  the  Reforraation  had  been^  according  to  tlifl 
Puritan  party,  for  its  ow  n  safety  it  had  evidently  gone  too  fust 
King  Edward  and  his  Privy  Council  had  been  far  in  advance  of 
the  great  bulk  of  an  unenlightened  people.  A  demonstration  in 
behalf  of  Jlary,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  gathered  thousand 
around  her  banner.  Arrived  in  London,  her  first  act  was  to 
release  the  Romish  prelates,  Bonner,  Gardiner,  and  the  rest^  from 
the  Tower.  A  week  afterwards  they  were  restored  to  th^ 
bishoprics,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  Cranmer,  Hooper, 
Coverdale,  Rogers,  and  others  were  s^nt  to  occupy  their  vacant 
prisons.  All  men  apprehended  a  terrible  storm.  A  thousanJ  of 
the  Reformers,  including  five  bishops,  many  noblemen,  if^ 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  othen*  whose  position  in  soditf 
might  render  them  obnoxious,  hurried  their  departure,  and  fled 
abroad,  chiefly  to  Geneva^  Basle,  and  Zurich,  where  the  reformed 
religion  was  now  established.    The  queen  was  crowned  m  Octobef 

553,  by  Gardiner,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  Romish  ceremoniiU' 
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Fariiament  noooiBWed,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  late  reign,  and  of 
Henry  VIIL,  by  which  the  Reformation  had  been  promoted  and 
tttabUahady  were  repealed.  The  mass  and  the  old  ceremonies 
wme  everywhere  revived  ;  the  great  preachers  of  the  Reformation 
were  imprisoned  or  had  fled  ;  the  married  clergy,  now  amounting 
to  many  thousands,  were  deprived.  In  November,  (Cardinal  Pole 
airived  as  the  pope's  legate,  with  a  commission  to  receive  the 
kingdom  of  EIngland  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  the  laws  against  the  assumptions  of  the  pope  were  all  of 
them  removed  from  the  statute  book.  Acts  were  even  passed  for 
reviving  the  statutes  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V. 
for  burning  heretics.  Their  work  accomplished,  Parliament  was 
dismissed,  January  16,  1555,  leaving  England  more  profoundly 
papal  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous  two  hundred  years. 

The  year  1 555  has  been  truly  described  as  one  of  darkness  and 
of  blood.  England  being  restored  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
to  be  deterred  from  any  future  lapse  by  terrible  examples. 
Hooper,  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  one  of  the  first  victims. 
After  a  mock  trial,  for  his  death  was  already  decreed,  he  was 
tiken  down  to  Gloucester  and  burnt,  or  rather  roasted  alive,  in 
fipcmt  of  his  own  cathedral,  on  the  9th  of  February.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  piety,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  he  was 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  true  English  character ; — a  man  of  trans- 
puent  honesty,  of  dauntless  courage,  of  unshaken  constancy,  and 
of  warm  affections  and  a  loving  heart  He  wrote  in  prison,  "  We 
are  in  the  utmost  peril,  as  we  have  been  for  a  year  and  a  half ; 
we  are  kept  asunder,  and  treated  with  indignity  and  scorn. 
•Efeiy  day  they  threaten  us  with  death,  which  we  do  not  value  ; 
ive  despise  both  sword  and  the  stake  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
For  we  know  in  whom  we  have  believed,  and  are  sure  that  he 
will  preserve  our  souls,  which  we  have  committed  to  him.  Mean- 
while help  us  with  your  prayers ;  we  are  the  Lord's,  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  good  in  his  eyes."  This  is  addressed  to  BuUinger, 
the  great  reformer  of  Zurich.  And  there  follows  a  touching 
lequest  that  he  ''  would  sometimes  favoxir  with  a  letter  his  most 
Bodest  and  pious  widow,  and  advise  her  in  the  education  of  his 
nm  and  daughter."  His  last  words  w^ere,  **  Lord  Jesus  receive 
my  spirit"  He  was  forbidden  to  speak,  for  his  enemies  feared 
W  eloquence.  The  warrant  for  his  execution  contains  these 
memorable  words,  "  and  forasmuch  also  as  the  said  Hooper  is,  as 
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heretics  be,  a  irmnj^loiioiii 
and  havbg  liberty  may  mm  hm  wbH  toiigM  feo  penundt  such  ai 
he  hath  seducetJ,  Ui  pems^t  in  the  tniser^le  47f»]iioii  thai  be  bath 
sown  among  i\u*m  :  mir  pkaamv  »  therefoc^aod  we  roqutre  vmi 
to  take  order,  that  the  miA  Hooper  be  neftli^r,  «t  the  lime  of  hie 
execution,  nor  in  going  to  the  fiBCB  IbareaC  nt&ml  Co  &fmk  t^ 
large  ;  but  thither  to  be  kd  autetlv  and  in  aletbce  for  eadtiwi^ 
of  further  infection,  mv^ni^ooi^  m  may  nlfaafM 

ensue  in  this  part     ^  i*^  »  je  tcndef  our  pleasttm*' 

Within  a  ftfw  days  |iatil  Begun  mm  hrn^  al 

Smithfield,  SauDtUrts  loul  Dr,  Tkylof  at  Hadky* 

All  these  were  dergji  BioQ,  barbarous  m&  il  ime«  nn 

disgusted  with  these  'wm  obtervod  tbal  in  SJSf 

Edward*s  time  jiapist  tt&od  OQt  of  thair  ben^ce^ 

and  at  most  imimaoiit  Imi  iucb  ittilaiiceii  were  vec; 

few ;  while  he^w  the  u  i  craeltie«  w«fe  pradiaed  «i 

innocent  men,  for  theyunti  ».v&tm  ao  law.  One  pieoa  of  severity 
shocked  the  feelingii  of  the  coimtry  beyond  tneosure*  The  counol 
issued  an  order  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  to  exadt 
promise  from  the  mart}TS  to  make  no  speeches  at  the  stake,  other- 
Tfise  to  cut  out  their  tongues ;  so  to  $,woid  this  butcher}'  tb^ 
promised  to  obey  those  cruel  orders,  Gardiner^  less  ferocnoos 
than  Bonner,  began  to  be  ashamed  of  these  savage  proceedings^ 
which  he  saw  too  were  producing  on  the  nation  effects  widely 
different  firom  tln?se  upon  which  he  ha<l  calculated*  The  cotirt 
affected  to  dislike  them,  but  it  was  a  mere  pretence ;  and  id  a 
few  months  the  fires  began  to  bbuse  again  with  greater  fury,  h 
July,  BradfonJ,  prebeniiary  of  St.  Paul's,  was  burned,  togetlicr 
with  an  apprentice,  a  hid  of  nineteen,  at  Smithfield.  In  thfi 
summer  of  thb  year  of  horrors  scores  were  burnt,  but  tlie  greateit 
sacrifice  was  marie  in  October;  when  Ridley  and  Latimer,  th# 
Protestant  bishops  of  Liondon  and  Worcester,  were  consumed  at 
Oxford.  Archdeacon  Philpot  followed  in  December ;  and,  oa 
the  21st  of  March,  Cranmer  himself  wm  conducted  to  the  staka 
The  examinations  wliich  the  martyrs  underwent  were  happily 
made  public,  ibr  to  the  agony  of  death  was  added  the  mockeiy 
of  a  public  disputation.  The  champions  of  the  papish  paitj 
strong  in  scholastic  learning,  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  dialedi 
subtleties  of  the  schools,  were  at  first  eager  to  provoke  a  omtea 
and  we  have,  in  Foxe  and  other  sooroes,  reports  Terbalfy  aocmai 
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I  proceedings.  In  every  case  the  real  presence  was  the 
point.  The  pope*B  Bupremacy,  the  iBfalHbiHty  of  the 
ch,  and  the  weight  of  tradition,  were  debated ;  but  the 
]©  of  life  or  death  was  the  nature  of  a  eacrament,  and  more 
ictiiarly  the  real  presence  in  the  maan.  The  Tiiidictive  nature 
and  iho  brutality  of  Bonner  wonld^  no  doubt,  have  re- 
I  iome  victinui;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  vast  uumbere 
'  ilie  imfferen  might  have  still  escaped  if  they  would  have  con- 
thB  Ileal  presence  iu  the  maea  One  and  all  they  held  the 
le  to  be  idolairons  and  blasphemous,  and  for  this  th^  died, 
fs  examination  was  held  atOxfonl,  before  eonimissionerB 
nitilad  by  the  Crown ^  and  a  sub- delegate  from  the  pope,  upon 
Ibe  diaf^e  of  heresy.  Of  course  he  wa«  condemned,  and  his  de- 
ition  followed.  T\m  latter  ceremony  was  performed  aniidgt 
jeers  of  Bonner,  while  the  other  commissioner^  Thirlby,  wept, 
i  kept  for  some  weeks  a  prisoner  in  the  dean's  lodgings  at 
St  C^hurch,  the  sentence  of  death  hanging  over  him*  Here  he 
\  treated  with  courtesy,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  accom- 
bed  of  the  Komish  party.  He  was  incessantly  solicited  to  retract 
\  errors  and  save  his  life.  The  gentle  spirit  and  failing  courage 
of  an  old  man  of  sixty- seven  gave  way.  He  set  his  hand  t.o  a  paper 
iVDouDcing  all  the  errors  of  Luther  and  ZwinghuK,  acknowledging 
a'&  supremacy,  the  seven  sacraments^  and  the  corporal 
loe  in  the  Eucharist,  purgatory,  prayer  for  departed  soulti^ 
invocation  of  saints  ;  to  which  was  added  his  confe^ion 
[)w  (fjT  his  former  errors ;  and  he  concluded  with  exhorting 
had  been  deceived  by  his  example  or  doctrine  to  return 
be  muty  of  the  Cliurch  ;  protesting  that  he  had  signed  the 
aeot  willingly,  and  only  for  the  discharge  of  his  own  con- 
His  enemies  gloated  over  their  victim,  Majy,  nothing 
!,  wa^  still  resolved  that  he  should  die.  The  arehbii^op 
aounced  her  mother*s  divorce,  and  he  had  been  the  riug- 
"  heresy  ;  and  either  crime  was  unpardonable.  Instruo 
\  were  secretly  sent  down  to  Oxford  to  prepare  for  his  execu- 
on  the  21st  of  Miuch,  and  Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  was  in- 
to draw  up  a  sermon  or  address  for  the  occasion.  On 
moixuDg  of  his  death  the  venerable  archbishop,  meanly 
iiedi  vm&  led  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Mar>''s  church,  a 
hk  on  either  side  of  him  chanting  dirges  as  he  went,  Ue  was 
I  on  a  mised  platform,  and  Cole  began  his  sermon.    **  He/' 


^^ 
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says  Foxe,  •*  that  was  late  arcKbinhop,  miftropoliian  and  p 
of  Elngland,  niul  thtj  king  s  jHivy  oauticiUor,  twiiug  now  in 
and  ragged  gown,  and  ill-favouredly  dotbt^l,  with  aa  old 
cap,  exposed  Ut  the  contempt  of  ail  men,  did  admoDisfa  m^Df  not 
only  of  his  ow  n  c^kl amity,  but  also  of  their  stilts  and  fortune  1^ 
lamentable  c^ls^'  and  night  of  that  man  gave  a  Burrow  fu I  ipeeUda 
A  man  miglit  have  f  -  ^^-  —  itiiagit;  and  t^bape  of  petfect 
sorrow  lively  in  him  <  ^re  than  twenty  fit^verml 

the  tears  gushed  out  dmpplDf  dowo 


from  his  fatherly  face.  m  endad,  Oole  invtUKl  Om^ 

mer  to  make  a  pri>res  b,  nfit  douliting  bta 


to  the  Chim-h  of  Hon  ar(4ibi?«br.ip's  lapee  had  beii 

4if  noiottgcoTitinuanot  mticipating^  upau  reflfjction^ 


his  certain  doom,   or  ily  by  a   retumitig 

truth,  he  ha^l  prt^pan  IKmneiil,  which  he  now  irm 

from  his  bosotJL     He  edp  ootafaanons  of  mti,  whidi 

were  heard  with  patienoe  and  respect ;  he  was  interrupted  onljr 
by  his  own  8<dia  and  tears,     **  And  nuw,"  said  he,  **  I  come  to  th* 
great  thing  t  hat  so  much  troubleth  my  oouscienee,  moTB  thui 
anything  that  ever  I  did,  or  said,  in  my  whole  life :  and  that  k 
the  setting  abroad  of  a  writing  contrary  to  the  truth  ;  wbtch  w>% 
here,  I  renounce  and  refuse,  as  things  written  with  my  band 
contrary  to  tht^  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written 
for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be ;  and  that  b 
all  such  bills  and  papers  which  L  have  written  or  sigtied  with  jbj 
hand  since  my  de^gradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many  tliiup 
untrue.     And  foniijniuch  as  my  hand  offended,  writing  contiaiy 
to  my  heart,  my  hand  shall  first  be  punished  thenefom ;  for,  maj 
I  come  to  the  fi^e^  it  shall  be  first  burned."     He  was  led,  or 
rather  dragged  tuinuUnously^  by  the  enraged  priests  to  an  opeu 
space  in  front  (*f  Baliol  College^  where  the  fire  was  lighted,  anJ 
he  was  burned  to  ashes.     His  constancy  amazed  his  persecutor. 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Sames  unmoved  as  the  stake  to 
which  he  was  bouml,  holding  his  right  hand  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fire,  and  exclaiming,  "That  unworthy  hand!*'     His  last  word* 
were  those  faniiliar  to  so  many  martyrs :  "  Lord  Jesus  recwiv© 
my  spirit." 

The  next  day  Cardinal  Pole  suooeeded  to  the  vacant  sea  TIj^ 
queen  restore*!  the  first  fruite  and  tenths,  and,  as  far  as  she  litd 
the  power,  the  alienatad  lands ;  and  she  foundod  sevend  luon^ 
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England  was  once  mare  Roman  Catholic  in  the  fullest 
aoil  ia  the  liisniay  which  overspread  theni^  the  Protestaats 
dleiit,  and  their  cause  seemed  lost  But  the  death  of 
happened  in  1558^  that  of  Cardinal  Pole  followed  within  a 
hours  I  and  the  syi^m  reared  in  bo  much  natiooal  humiliap 
I,  and  At  tlie  cost  of  so  much  blood,  fell  with  them  never  to 
tored.  Within  three  years,  according  to  Bnmet,  two  bun- 
eight j-fonr  martyrs  suffered  by  lira  Hpeed  makes 
llieiit  tmo  hundred  and  Beveaty-four<  Lord  Burleigh,  ia  a 
Iraiti^e  pub1iRhei[  during  the  next  reign — •'  Tlie  Execution  of 
ioe  in  England  *'— Hays  that,  including  those  who  perished 
isoa  from  hunger  and  ill-UMg©,  four  hundred  suffered  ;  of 
>m  two  hundred  and  ninety  were  burned. 

acceasion  of  Elizabeth  changed  everything.  One  of  her 
rm  to  communicate  through  Sir  Edward  Kam^  the 
agllsh  residi?nt  at  Rttme.  the  tiding^^  of  her  sister's  death  and 
her  own  accession.  The  pope  replied^  with  insolence^  that  she 
I  was  illegitimate,  that  England  was  held  in  fee  of  the  apostolic 
and  that  it  wiis  great  presumptifm  in  her  to  assume  the 
without  hi«  permission*  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
ctnate  for  the  Reformation.  Kam  was  instantly  recalled,  and 
connection  with  Rome  was  at  an  end. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  coDsequeaeeB  would  have  been 
the  Reformation  had  the  pope  returned  a  courteous  answer* 
^Itf^th  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from  her  sister's 
and  Imrai^sed  as  she  was  with  a  powerful  faction  at  home^ 
ipiestioneti  her  rightSj  and  were  devoted  to  the  papal  inte- 
I*,  she  might  even  have  been  tempted  to  seek  protection 
the  j>ODtiff*  Parliament  ininiediately  renewed  the  laws  tif 
^ry  VIIL  against  the  pope,  and  those  of  Edward  VL  in  favour 
tie  Protegtauts,  and  the  severe  acts  of  Mary  were  repealed* 
fonnity  of  common  prayer  was  eow  again  enacted,  and  the 
hs  and  finRt  fruits  were  restored  to  the  crown.  The  clergy^ 
I €x>n vocation,  made  a  protest,  through  Bonner,  on  behalf  of 
\  BomiBh  doctrines,  and  it  was  thought  well  to  hold  a  disputa- 
at  Westminster,  in  March ,  1 559,  and  three  questions  were 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties : — First,  whether 
and  sacraments  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  second,  whether  the  Church  hath  not  power  f^i  alter 
Cttramcki^i^  ^  that  all  be  done  to  edification  ;  third,  whether  tfa« 
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mass  be  a  propitiaUjTy  ncsiflee  fur  the  liring  And  th^  disd  lb 
Romish  parly  eoniplatti«d  i^f  some  of  the  airmngecttent^  aad  tin 
discussion  was  c)i36cd  abnjptl^r.  It  h  not  €ii^'  to  pefoaiTe  vist 
advantageB  were  expected  horn  it^  lutkn,  isdeed^  it  wwf^  nmt^ 
to  show  how  tittle  eould  bo  aild  in  defence  of  lliofiie  dodfisB 
which  the  pD>test  nmintaiDed.  Tlio  Bomifih  btsfaopfi  weff«  aov 
deprived  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  ftuptetnacy  ;  tbret  d 
them  fled  beyond  the  sens ;  Bonner  was  tmprisoti^d  in  the  Ma^ 
shalsea.  It  was  a  lueasure  of  real  kindness  to  otie  who  deserrti 
a  harsher  fate ;  **  a  jail,*'  mjB  Fullor,  "  Iwing  concsdv^  tfct 
safest  place  to  secure  him  fnmi  people's  fury,  eveiy  band  itcbiif 
to  give  a  good  ^queese  t-o  that  tipongt'  of  blood'*  Watmm 
bishop  of  LiucoId,  jind  White,  of  Wineheiler,  tbreateoinj;  t& 
excommunicate  the  queen»  weii^  aimmitted  to  pristrni,  where  lh«j 
remained  till  their  death*  Bishops  Tunstall  and  Thiilby  witt 
placed  in  custody  with  ArchbiKhop  Parker^  the  ProieiEtaiit  pri- 
mate, and  treated  with  eousi  derail  on  and  n'^sptvt  Heath,  iMe 
archbishop  of  York,  was  allowed  to  retire  and  to  live  in  comfoit, 
if  not  in  affluence ;  so,  too^  were  other  bishops  of  the  party, 
until  the  jhjjk?,  by  his  hull,  endeavoured  to  excite  rebellionj  wheo 
•ome  of  them  "  being  found  busier  in  tnatters  of  state«^  »js 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  tract  above  mentioned,  *'  tending  to  ^ir 
troubles  than  was  meet  for  the  quiet  of  the  realm,  were  removed 
to  other  more  private  places/'  On  the  whole,  the  Romish  par^ 
were  treated  with  great  forbearance.  The  mild  erpirit  of  tie 
Reformation  had  already  streaked  with  tight  the  horizon,  hitherto 
80  dark  and  chdling,  of  our  penal  laws. 

Some  of  the  rcfonned  divines  were  now  appointed  to  iroet 
King  Edward's  bturgy.  It  was  reoommended  to  them  by  the 
council  that  no  express  definition  should  exclude  the  belief  of 
the  corporal  presence  In  the  s^acmment ;  and,  in  eonsequeiioeftki 
rubric,  which  declared  "  That  no  adoration  is  intended  to  aaf 
corporal  presence  of  Qirist's  flesh  and  blood,"  was  now  lelt  out- 
The  Act  of  Uuiforroity  was  passed,  compelling  tie  use  of  the  iset  : 
prayer-boi>k.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Deeember  17,  loSJ, 
Parker  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  C^terbnry,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  BarloWj  Sooryj  Co  venial  e,  and  HodgskiHt 
bishops  of  Edward  VI.,  who  had  been  deprived  in  the  late  reign- 
He  proceeded  forthwith  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics.  Grindal 
was  consecrated   bishop  of  London  ;    Coxe,  of  Ely ;  Sandvs,  ^ 
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ter ;  Jewel,  of  Salisbury ;  Parkhurst,  of  Norwich ;  Home, 
Chester.  Barlow  and  Scory  were  placed  at  Chichester 
oreford.  Coverdale,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two,  the  trans- 
'  the  Bible,  and  former  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  passed  over 
^lect,  though  Grindal  earnestly  recommended  him  to  the 
Uandaff.  Seldom  ha«t  any  Church  been  blessed  with  so 
rise  and  good  men  in  her  episcopate  at  the  same  tima 
actions  were  issued  by  the  crown,  similar  to  those  of  £d- 
''I.,  for  the  suppression  of  superstitious  practices  and  the 
ment  of  the  Reformation.  A  declaration  of  faith,  and  of 
iidpal  articles  of  religion,  was  published  by  the  prelates, 
nmanded  to  be  read  by  the  clergy.  It  is  brief  and  simple, 
ng  of  eleven  articles.  The  first,  second,  and  third  assert 
ty  of  God,  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scriptiure,  and  the  na- 
d  authority  of  a  true  Church  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  assert 
jessity  of  a  lawful  call  to  the  ministry,  and  the  doctrine  of 
»n's  supremacy.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
^enth,  are  directed  against  the  errors  of  the  Komish 
I.  The  seventh,  which  laid  unfortunately  the  foundation 
her  schism,  affirms  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
istration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  set  forth  by  the  authority 
iament,  i&  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  it  is 
2  and  apostolic,  and  most  for  the  advancing  of  God's  glory 
e  edifying  of  God's  people  ;  both  for  that  it  is  in  a  tongue 
ay  be  understood  of  the  people,  and  also  for  the  doctrine 
m  of  administration  contained  in  the  sama  To  this  the 
1  party  objected ;  they  neither  liked  the  habits  or  vest- 
commanded  to  be  worn,  nor  did  they  think  the  prayer- 
bself  free  from  superstition.  The  history  of  the  Church 
[land,  from  the  first  of  Elizabeth  to  the  restoration  of 
»  IL,  i&  little  else  than  a  history  of  this  painful  con- 
y- 
Reformation  was  now  completed  nearly  as  it  stands.    No 

rer  encountered  more  serious  difficulties  than  the  Reform- 
he  hatred  of  their  opponents,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their 
,  the  apathy  of  a^  sluggish  clergy,  the  checks  of  the  Privy 
1,  and  the  inconsistent  example  and  overbearing  temper  of 
3en  were  all  against  them.  The  concessions  made  in  the 
ayer-book  on  the  subject  of  the  real  presence  were  wrung 
lem  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  out  of  deference  to 
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the  council,  vfho  ar^ed  that  all  the  queoti V  intbjoctit  cmglil,  ii 
possible,  to  bi^  comprt^ bended  in  the  uatiotuil  (Jhujch ;  Uint  it  Hi 
enough  to  condemn  tmasubitentiAtioti,  tmd  leave  (he  siode  of 
Christ's  prese  net^  an  open  queelion.  There  m-3£  a  wish,  too^  to 
comprehend  the  Luthemns,  The  que<^n  wm  stn&ngirl}'  foad  of 
religious  pomp,  anil  the  service  lo  her  chuficl  was  oouduct^d  vitb 
magnificence  ;  a  huge  crucifix  HtocMl  upcm  iha  iiltar.  Jewel  wmm 
to  his  friend,  P^ter  M  tth  of  Febniary,  1560,  upon 

the  subject,  in  gr^it  iur»t  and  C'lixo  ddanda]  it 

against   himself  and  smile  to  think,"    be  eajs^ 

the  day  befoir^  a  diKj  iheui  on  the  ^ubj^x^t,  '*  with 

what  grave  and  solid  y  mean  to  defend  their  dotf 

little  cross  (siiam  cnic  aft  I  <mii  seti,  I  «ih&11  be  m 

bishop  when  I  ^Tite  to  ingi  ate  come  to  such  a  pui 

that  I  believe  we  mus  \  the  crosses  we  have  et^y* 

where  been  breaking  *  ip  our  btshoprica."     Saiid^ 

of  Worcester,  wrote  tu  tjenible  friend,   in  April,  to 

express  similar  anxieties.  "  llitberto/'  he  says,  '*  through  God « 
mercy,  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  has  not  been  assrsiulted ;  it 
remains  with  us  safe  and  sound,  and  we  hope  it  mil  continue  to 
do  so  ;  but  we  have  8*^»mt^  controvenqr  about  images ;  her  umjv^j 
thinks  it  not  cx>ntrary  to  the  word  of  God,  nay,  an  advantag^e  to 
religion,  that  an  image  of  Chriist  cniciiied,  with  those  of  Mmy 
and  John,  should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  church, 
and  be  seen  by  all  the  peopla  Some  of  us  think  very  diflfeTently^ 
especially  since,  in  our  last  visitation  we  ordered,  and  that  by 
the  authority  of  the  8tate,  that  all  such  images  should  not  only 
be  removed  but  burnt*  and  because  the  superstitious  and  ignontit 
people  worship  this  idol  more  than  the  others,"  And  he  proceed* 
to  intimate  the  probability  that  he,  too,  should  be  removed  frum 
his  office  and  inair  the  queen's  displeasure ;  but  such  extreme 
measures  were  not  resortetl  to  \  though  for  the  present,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  large  party,  the  fieformation  was  imperfect  The 
question  with  such  men  was,  whether  it  were  better  to  acquiesce  iD 
certain  advantages  now  secured  by  law,  or  to  place  the  Reforma- 
tion itself  in  peril  by  throwing  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
queen  and  the  nobility.  (See  '^  Original  Letters  of  the  Befarn 
era,"  in  Burnet,  and  the  "  Zurich  Letters,"  Cambridge,  184 
"^t  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Jewel,  with  all  his  sov 
IS  upon  these  points,  was  altogether  disaffected  to  the  m 
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Jbititutiona  He  thankfully  accepted  the  Church  of  England  m 
it  stood,  though,  on  Botue  points,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  ex- 
tend the  Refonnatioii  further*  Soon  afterwards  he  published  his 
**  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England/*  It  won  at  once  the 
wnrTuest  praises  of  the  foreign  Befonners,  Bullinger,  Gaidter, 
Wulfius,  and  Peter  Martyr  congratulate  the  author  with  un- 
affected warmth.  **  You  have  raised,"  says  the  latter,  *'  by  this, 
your  mofit  elegant  and  learned  apology,  a  confidence  in  all  good 
I0d  learned  meu  that  the  reformed  religion  will  never  want  an 
adrocsite  while  you  survive.  I  rejoice  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  day  which  has  made  you  the  author  of  a  work  ao  famous  and 
■o  eloquent."  It  was  received  at  honie  as  an  accredited  and 
public  confeamou  of  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Tt  Tvns  published  at  the  express  command  of  the  queen,  and  at 
iiHf  expense.  It  liad  the  sanction  of  the  Convocation,  and  wa6 
intended  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  a<x:oinpany  the  Articles ;  which 
* .  ■  K'  now  finally  settled  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  faith 
.aid  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  12th  of  January,  1562 ;  Convoca- 
tion  tht.^  day  afterwartls.  In  the  former  an  Act  was  passed  by 
wMch  all  persons  who  maintained  the  pope's  authority  within 
this  realm  incurred  a  premunire  for  the  first  offence,  and  were 
•iHiilty  of  high  treason  for  the  second.  The  bill  was  strongly 
•  |jpeised  in  both  Houses ;  and  a  clause  was  introduced  by  which 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  exempted  from  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  The  archbishop  of  Canterburv^  by  the  tjueen^s 
tfder,  also  instructed  the  bishops  not  to  tender  the  oath  except 
k  cases  of  necessity,  and  novei  to  press  it  a  second  time  without 
\  K{HX!ial  directioa  So  getitly  were  the  recusants  dealt  with, 
wkile  the  fires  of  Smithfield  had  scarcely  ceased  to  smoke. 
Bonner,  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  popish 
_rv,  w*ere  imprisoned  ;  the  rest  lived  unmolested j  in  ease,  and 
1  iutf  of  tbeui  in  alHuenca 
The  Convo<ation  was  intended  to  confirm  and  complete  the 
l^^^ftstical  polity  of  England.  It  ha^l  a  bcence  firom  the  queen 
review  the  doctrhie  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  to  reform 
^lediiKtical  abuses,  and  to  repair  the  comiptiuna  which  time 
1  neglect  had  introduced*  Nowel,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  was 
'  w2n  prolocutor.  The  forty-two  articles  of  King  Edward  VI. 
^ere  taken  aa  the  basis  of  the  English  confession,  and  were  now 
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reduced  to  tbirty*time.  Cmnmer  and  Ridlffy  bad  fmoi^^l  the 
articles  of  £«iward.  These  of  Elisabeth  wonf  diuwn  up  b;  F^> 
ker,  with  the  ^i^^^Uuioe  of  Jewel  and  otbem  Since  the  deotli  ^ 
Edward,  the  CoudciI  of  Trtitit  bad  be<m  mtti^g,  and  a  pipal 
nuncio  had  amved  liere  to  aolictt  £li£abeth's  preeeoce,  in  peimn 
or  by  her  deputies,  A  ptsr^nal  fti^licitaticm  to  the  mme  pffed 
had  been  aililreastni  to  Jewel    The  ounctQ  waA   foffaidd«B  1» 


appear  in  Englatnl,  a: 
tensions  of  the  coimci 
nation  whicli  rt*fu&od 
Constantinople,  Antio 
in  Europe,  the  kingdo 
Germanic  states,  atul 
tives.     The  ancient  b 
oils,  which  were  notof. 
after  having  adduced 
case  in  point.     He  ex^ 


lied  by  diJ^Uiuiiog  tim  fn' 
Ji,  he  miilt  wai»  noi  the  mij 
Timii;  ht  the  pvtriarcba  «l 
l^ria,  dedinid  to  oonie ;  aad 
I  and  Deiitiiark;  many  fif  tha 
Ipuhlic^f  bill  I  110  reptBseiitir 
dediued  to  appear  at  couii- 
^■|;|irejudia^  ;  and  Jev«I» 
■men,  applkd  tbiftn  to  th» 
irprise  that  the  pope  Aa^A 
summon  the  English  to  the  coudcjI,  who  had  beeu  pronounced 
heretics  by  }m  predecessor.  In  what  cbamctor  could  they  ap- 
pear? Why  must  ihey  take  so  long  a  journey  to  plead  as  oi*^ 
minals  ?  They  could  exptict  only  the  altemativti  of  being  obliged 
to  recant,  or  of  incurring  the  anathema  of  the  ooimeiL 

These  events  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  articled  them- 
selves. The  sixth  article,  for  instance,  on  the  sufficiency  d 
Holy  Scripture  for  salvation^  ia  levelled  against  Tridentiae  erroi^ 
King  Edward's  article  affirmed  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  cam- 
plete  and  sufficient  rule  of  ^th  ;  that  of  Elizabeth  goas  furtbcf 
— in  rejecting  the  apocr)^bal  books,  and  e numerating  tliOie 
of  the  sacrtid  canon ;  whereas  thiii  Council  of  Trent  decUr^ 
the  canonical  and  apocr}'pb£il  books  to  be  of  equal  authority, 
All  the  articles  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
retained.  It  has  been  thought,  however^  that  some  eonoesaicm 
was  intendcni  V>y  the  alteration  made  in  the  twenty-eigbth 
article,  upon  the  Baerament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  King  Edward^a 
article  assigned  a  metaphyseal  argument  as  a  ground  of  obj^>- 
tion  to  the  real  presence ;  namely,  the  impossibility  that  a  natural 
body  should  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  many  places ;  ai 
this  argument  was  now  left  out :  and  the  article  merely  a£Bin 
that ''  transubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  b 
is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  OTerthroweth  i 
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of  a  memment,  aud  has  ^ven  occmBion  to  many  superstl- 
Jut  it  has  beeu  replied,  aad  we  think  with  some  force, 
lat  the  metaphysical  argument  ts  by  no  means  the  strongest 
HBawft  the  doctrine  in  question.  And  that,  to  omit  an  argu- 
itski  which  an  opponent  thinks  to  be  without  weight,  while 
fclieTB  are  brought  forward  which  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
nawer,  m  at  least  no  proof  of  a  disposition  to  temporisa  Four 
i:tade«  were  omittetl»  either  as  referring  t-o  controversies  which 
id  passed  away,  or  aa  condemning  dogmas  on  which  difference 
f  opinion  might  be  safely  permitted  to  6xiat ;  as,  for  instance, 
11^  the  aoiils  of  the  deceiiBed  do  not  perish  with  their  bodiesj 
^rieep  without  sense  till  the  last  du}',  and  that  the  milieu ium 
COBtrary  to  the  Scripture,  and  "  a  Jewish  dotage/'  A  clanse 
I  ihe  twentieth  article,  **  that  the  Church  has  jHDwer  to  decree 
Ifis  and  ceremonies,  and  authonty  in  controversies  of  faith,'*  has 
iiren  rise  to  a  long  and  angry  dispute.  The  Puritans  denied  the 
■Qiti  of  this  proposition  altogether ;  and,  as  sereral  of  the  Puritan 
mAen  sabscribed  the  articles,  the  consistency  of  the  party  is  the 
')iiit  at  Issue.  Nor  is  it  a  point  easily  settled.  The  original 
linuttfs  of  the  Convocation  have  perished.  Archbishop  Land, 
ad  Heylin,  his  chaplain,  declare  that  they  had  consulted  the 
BOfds  and  found  the  contested  clause.  On  the  other  hand, 
kere  are  two  m no u scripts  of  the  articles  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
!hristi  College,  (am bridge,  amongst  other  papers  belonging  to 
rchhi.4bup  Parker,  in  neither  of  which  is  the  clause  contained* 
lie  infertnee  which  the  Puritans  have  drawn  is,  that  it  was 
Jteqjolated,  either  through  neglect  or  fraud.  Strype,  however, 
nbo  mrsm  learried  and  diligent  in  antiquarian  research,  decides  in 
Ivotir  of  its  gi-nuinenees  Fuller  doubts,  and  is  unable  to  decide 
t  k  fi>ujid  in  the  first  printed  copy  of  the  article,  and  was  a 

tof  it  when  the  arricles  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
£71-  The  question,  further  than  as  it  affects  the  int^rity 
(  the  ruling  poweiB  of  that  period,  is,  therefore,  piinjlj  one  of 
itmry  curiosity, 

lb  this  famous  Convocation  the  Church  of  England  owes  a 
^m  debt  of  gratitude.  If  its  labours  in  isome  points  fall  short 
^Lr  wishes,  leaving  unsettled  questions  of  discipline  which 
^P  rankled  ever  since*  in  others,  pertaining  to  the  establishment 
(ouud  doctrine,  they  are  beyond  all  praise.  No  synod  of  tlie 
tiitrch,  in  any  age  or  country,  has  done  so  much  as  the  Con- 
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vocation  of  1562  to  dafiae  And  pnnnidgito  tlie  ]isis  daetrint  4 
God  8  revelatidD.     The  vililo  of  tlid  tUfty^^imiA  afticlei  can  hi 
fully  appreciate  by  Ihoae  ndly  who  CDtupafe   tliem  irtlli  tlttj 
staDdards  of  faith  of  otli€r  oonntiMl^    We  nood  &ol  ^*^**H 
affirm,  that  for  sioipHdty  and  ixiiiiprelieiiKmMaB^  for  fcravitf  iml^ 
fulness,  they  ar&  unrivalled.    On  disGpiiiaMfi  pciiats  of  docHiika 
their  statement  are  clear  whiUi  their  TJevi  m  modeAtev   WtUb 


out  being  in  tlte  tJigltU 
divine  truth  with  levitj 
certain   or  iiripertV^^tly 
temper,  and   a  wUlin| 
which,  if  not  perfect^  « 
indeed,  of  the  i|Urtrrt^Is 
ever  since,  mny  Ih^  trai: 
the  doctrinal  statetnei 
these  our  only  ohlisratit 
books  of  homilies  were  *^-^.-  ,,» 
Cranmer,  Ridh^v*  and  Latimer 


»eii  lo  tJhe  dutfgo  of  ttrntiiif  ^ 
B  in  any  malertal  point  \ 
ity  exhibil  n 
r  for  diYenittes  of 
«fi  now,  HDflqiinUeri 
Mt  the  Chwdi  of 
fm&oiik  to  mmatkf  and 
rty-nitti'  artid^a.  Nor  •!«] 
Evocation  of  1&62.  The  two  1 
fd.  They  wore  the  work  rfl 
I'be  first  book,  c*>nsisting'  of  ' 


twelve  homilirs,  wa^s  published  by  Edwaril  VI.  ;  the  second  book 
had  been  completed  about  the  time  of  his  death,  and  laid  aside. 
Both  were  now  i^iied  by  authority ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
homily  on  rel»el!iou,  which  was  added  a  few  years  after,  wleii 
the  earls  of  Nfirthumberland  and  Westmoreland  had  nused  a 
seditious  movement  in  the  north.  The  prolocutor,  Nowel,  deaa 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  instnicted  to  draw  up  a  I^tin  catechism  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  students  in  theology.  It  was  undertaken  by 
the  advice  of  ( 'ecil,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  reviewed 
and  corrected  by  the  Convocation,  and  although  it  never  obtained 
a  place  amongst  the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Chuix:h,  it  b 
the  work  of  a  ma.sterdiand.  The  bishop  of  London  recommended 
it  to  the  study  of  his  clergy  ;  it  was  long  used  in  our  great  school^ 
and  is  still  in  the  hands  of  our  students  for  the  ministry.  AW\'e 
all,  to  this  Convocation  we  are  indebted  for  the  Bisbo;^'  Bible: 
an  authorized  \  ersion  of  great  worth,  which  was  used  ija  the 
public  service'  of  the  Church  nearly  forty  yeans,  until  it  was 
superseded  by  King  James's  Bible,  the  authorized  version  etiU 
in  use.  Before  this  time,  the  old  translations  of  Wickli£b  m 
Tindal,  and  more  lately  that  of  Coverdale,  had  been  in  gena 
use.  The  bishops  were  now  directed  to  undertake  a  bow  v< 
sion  ;  Parker  had  the  chief  direction,  and  the  work^  thoo(^  i 
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etdusATely,  was  principall}  the  fruit  of  the  zeal  and  learning  of 
tm  English  bishops,  from  whence  its  name. 

But  on  matters  of  Church  discipline  the  Convocation  was  not 
ly  any  means  so  fortunate.  The  differences  from  which  Puri- 
teoism  grew  were  already  at  work.  They  had  reference  exclu- 
■vely  at  this  period,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  to  points  of 
discipline  and  to  questions  of  Church  polity.  No  doctrinal 
matters  were  involved.  The  difficulty  which  confronted  the 
Convocation  was  this :  how  to  frame  a  ceremonial  and  Church 
Mtier  which  should  be  sufficiently  simple  to  embrace  the  Puri- 
tans, on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  should  not  disgust  the  queen  and 
the  court  party,  who  were  still  attached  to  the  pomp  of  the 
Romish  service,  though  not  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church,  on  the  other.  Many  eminent  members  of  the  Con- 
foeation,  including  several  of  the  bishops,  would  have  made 
etmcessions  to  the  Puritans,  or  rather  would  have  claimed  them 
tKL  behalf  of  a  party  with  whom  they  were  identified.  But,  in 
orfer  to  understand  the  subject,  the  reader  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  proposals  which  were  made  in  convocation, 
and  these  we  shall  briefly  mention.  Bishop  Sandys,  of  Worcester, 
fint  brought  in  "  a  paper  of  advice,"  to  move  the  queen  that 
private  baptism,  and  baptism  by  women,  may  be  taken  out  of 
ihe  Common  Prayer-book ;  that  the  cross  in  baptism  may  be 
finllowed,  as  needless  and  superstitious ;  and  that  commissioners 
;My  be  appointed  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Another 
piper  was  presented  to  the  house  with  the  following  requests, 
Iped  by  thirty-three  names:— That  the  Psalms  maybe  sung 
Atinctly  by  the  whole  congregation,  and  that  organs  may  be 
aside ;  that  none  may  baptize  but  ministers,  and  that  they 
ly  leave  off  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  that,  at  the  ministration  of 
communion,  the  posture  of  kneeling  may  be  left  indifferent ; 
the  use  of  copes  and  surplices  may  be  taken  away,  so  that 
ministers  in  their  ministry  use  a  grave  and  comely  side  gar- 
it  (or  long  robe),  as  they  commonly  do  in  preaching ;  that 
listers  be  not  compelled  to  wear  such  gowns  and  caps  as  the 
lies  of  Christ's  gospel  have  chosen  to  be  the  special  array  of 
priesthood ;  that  the  words  in  the  thirty-third  article,  con- 
_^ng  the  punishment  of  those  who  do  not  in  all  things  conform 
^  the  public  order  about  ceremonies,  may  be  mitigated ;  that 
^  saints*  days,  festivals,  and  holidays,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
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creature,  may  be  abrogated  ;  or,  at  leasts  a  0>mmemor&iioii  odhr 
of  them  reserved  by  sertnons,  homilicai^  or  eottunoti  prayer,  for 
the  better  instruct i tig  the  piH>]>U^  in  bbtory,  and  tliat  aftur  « 
vice  men  may  go  to  work.  Thm  latter  pai>er  waa  aagited  hf 
Newel,  Sampeoiij  dean  of  Chrttstchurch,  the  deoD^  of  i4khfiv^ 
Hereford,  and  E^ceter,  the  provo^it  of  Eton,  twelve  an^bdeaoon^ 


"tivefl  of  the  cl^gy.     U«M 

iedi&t«ly  £tiin>di]ced  icto  tbt 

f  m^dm :— Thai  all  Sundft;^ 

Shrist^  be  kept  hoUdayH,  a&d 

,  tUat^  in  all  pttiigh  cburctai 

\  hia  &£e  immr^  the  peoples 

•ippjiiitfjd;  that  the  people 

baptism  the  cross   mar  W 

Fonteiiiiuch  afi  div^jB 

ig%  or  mxknmA,  at  the 


and  fourteen  proctors 

not  approved  ;  but  am 

lower  house,  containinf 

in  the  year,  and  pnnd 

that  all  other  holidaj^ 

the  minister  in  conitnc 

and  there  rea<]  d  is  tine 

may  hear  and  be  ed 

omitted,  as  tending  to 

municants  are  not  abl« 

ment,  and  others  kneel  ana  ^tuci&  ftuperstitiouflly,  that  th€fi&foit 

the  order  of  kneeling  may  be  left  to  the  tliscretioii  of  the  oidU 

nary  ;  that  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  minister,  in'  time  of  s 

divine  service  aud  mioisteriDg  of  the  Gacraments  (once),  to 

a  surplice ;   and  that  no  mmigter  say  service,  or  minister  the 

sacrament,  biit  in  a  comely  garment  or  habit ;  that  the  nm  of 

organs  be  removed* 

The  propositions  were  the  gtibjeet  of  great  debate.  Upon  a 
division  it  ajij>eared  that  thej  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  Iha 
members  who  were  present  But  votes  by  proxy  weT«  allowed 
in  Convocation,  and  wlien  these  were  counted  the  sc^le 
turned  and  the  pro])ositions  were  lost ;  though  by  the 
possible  majority,  a  majority  of  one.  From  this  hour  we 
date,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  growth  of  nonconformity 
the  existence  of  Protestant  dissent  in  England.  We  relate 
separate  article  the  chequered  histoiy  of  the  PURITAKS ; 
rapid  growth,  their  marvellous  power,  their  sudden  col 
Some  of  their  leaders,  without  seceding  from  the  Church,  rel 
from  motives  of  conscience,  to  wear  the  surplice  or  com] 
with  the  ceremonies,  and  declined  preferment.  Amongst  th( 
were  Coverdale  and  Foxe.  Coverdale,  the  first  Protestant 
of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  one  of  tlie 
learned  divines  of  a  learned  age.  With  the  assistance  of 
\nd  Tyndal,  he  had  translated  the  Bible  into  | 
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m1  years  had  passed  since  Wicklitfe  had  translated  it,  and 
rBion,  so  rapidly  had  the  language  changed,  was  then  as 
;e  to  common  readers  as  it  is  to  us.  In  the  days  of  Mary 
s  imprisoned  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fire ;  he  assisted  at 
laecration  of  Parker,  but  was  now  passed  over  and  suffered 

into  extreme  poverty.      Being  old  and  poor,   Grindal, 

of  London,  gave  him  the  small  living  of  St  Magnus, 
n  Bridga  Here  he  remained  two  years;  but,  not  con- 
g,  was  persecuted  and  expeUed.  The  act  of  uniformity 
it  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grava  Foxe 
led  his  famous  martyrology  in  1561 :  it  was  of  great 
I  to  the  Reformation  :  it  was  dedicated  to  the  queen, 
in  the  parish  churches,  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  bouses 

superior  clergy,  so  as  always  to  be  accessible  to  their 
and  servants,  and  was  read  by  thousands.  Yet  Foxe  sank 
Emt,  and  had  he  not  obtained,  through  the  intercession  of 
x>werful  friend,  a  small  prebend  at  Salisbury,  he  might 
lied  in  utter  destitution.  The  history  of  the  Church  of 
id  through  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  a  painful 
of  the  widening  breach  between  the  prelates  and  the 
Ds.  Omitting  this  there  are  two  points  to  which,  at  this 
of  our  task,  we  direct  the  reader  s  attention.  These  are, 
16  state  of  morals  amongst  the  people ;  and,  secondly,  the 
>(  doctrine  in  the  Church,  under  the  sway  of  the  mag- 
t  ElizabetL 

he  stories  repeated  by  the  commissioners  whom  Henry 
employed  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
rue,  the  surface  of  England  was  defiled  with  luxurious 
shments  in  which  the  foulest  crimes  which  disgrace  the 
oi  man,  and  the  nature  of  woman,  were  committed  with 
ity,  and  almost  without  concealment.  It  is  just,  however, 
ember,  that  the  accusations  were  brought  by  a  party  whose 
t  it  was  to  exaggerate  faults,  and  that  the  inquiry  itself 
eant  as  a  decent  pretext  for  spoliation.  But  no  doubt 
s,  all  such  deductions  being  made  from  the  mass  of  evi- 
brought  forward,  that  in  some  cases  horrible  depravity, 

others  sloth  and  indolence  and   gross  neglect  existed. 

were  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  still  worse  must  have 
le  condition  of  the  taught.  The  people  of  England  had 
iped  the  benefit,  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense,  of 
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Roman  Catholic  institutiofift.  TW*3  pafncj  hstd  never  dealt  hiAf 
with  Great  BritaiiL  Her  idieep  in  tlieae  remote  dapeatleiidei  , 
had  been  tleeced  fi>r  tho  benefit  of  h<?r  more  faTotired  cr^atoree;  < 
and,  in  con^ie4|yenee,  literature,  flcienoe,  and  religious  knowl^tdg^  | 
were  at  a  lower  ebb  than  amongst  the  mitiutiB  of  Sonth^n  I 
Europe,  where  Rome  was  kvbih  of  bar  kindnaaa.  The  Ba- 
formation,  we   have  *«*  «4/uiVti  wt^atever,  found  tb©  people  rf 


England  in  a  much  1 
the  Norman  found  t 
town  was  more  refini 
the  requirements  of  f 
five  hundred  years  i 
revival  of  letters  had 
it  had  scareety  3he<l  i 
and  the  lonlly  ca^tW 
firom  another  source  1 


than  that  in  which  WtUiMft 
^lo-Saxon  village  or  provuieial 
cms,  and  had  a  jugter  mom  «f 
ms  poas««8sed  iu  the  mme  apd 
5  Reformation  dawnttiL  ITw 
^  th«  multitude  |  in  Englifilt 
xcept  upon  the  lofty  cathudnl 
the  LoUardjv  it  ia  tme,  ligbt 
L     They  read  the  BibW»  tWy 


understood  and  practisea  lui  pure  mi>rality»  they  fed  upofi  iti 
doctrines  ;  but  after  all  the  Lollards  were  but  few,  too  few  to 
produce  any  visible  impreefiion  upion  the  character  of  the  maaies 
among  whom  they  were  dispersed, 

A  furious  civil  war  had  raged  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
previous  century.  Its  calamities  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  noUe 
houses,  but  the  common  people  suffered  to  a  great  extent. 
During  a  period  of  forty  years  battles  were  fought  incessantij, 
and  the  whole  country  was  the  theatre  of  a  long  campaign^ 
Whatever  the  religious  institutions  of  England  might  have  been, 
it  is  impogsible  that  the  f)eople  should  not  have  sunk  lower  id 
morals  and  religion.  Foreigners  noticed  with  admiration  liow 
little  there  was  of  personal  malice  and  in^lividual  cruelty  in 
these  conta^  as  compared  with  other  countries ;  but  still  the 
effect  could  not  fail  to  be  calamitoua  The  age  of  chivalry  was 
already  declining,  and  chivalrous  sentiments  never  had  mudi 
influence  upon  the  lower  classes  or  the  a:)mmon  soldier  A 
scene  of  war  must  have  been  a  scene  of  barbarism  j  and  duritig 
the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  people  of  England  acquired 
a  taste  for  blood  which  was  long  visible  upon  the  national  dia- 
racter.  It  vfBS  this  no  doubt  that  disposed  their  children  to  looi 
on  with  so  much  indifference  when  boys  and  women  were  burnt 
alive  in  Smith  field  in  the  days  of  Maiy, 

The  destruction  of  the  monastic  pro|>ert,y  and  the  alienation 
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inconsiderable  portion  of  the  tithes,  had  severely  crippled 
^formation.  The  Beformers  had  no  share  in  this  wanton 
3ge  ;  they  deplored  it,  and  protested  against  it,  in  the  most 
n  manner,  in  their  sermoDs,  and  in  the  presence  of  kiog 
rd  and  his  court.  Superstition,  if  no  higher  principle, 
mpoeed  at  least  some  useful  restraints,  and  these  were 
n  down.     Such  a  reaction  followed,  as  must  always  follow, 

a  people  suddenly  discovers  that  its  passions  have  been 
Ined  by  impostures  such  as  are  practised  upon  children. 
i  time,  in  many  parishes,  where  abbies  had  existed,  the 

and  impositions  of  the  monks  were  laughed  at ;  but 
Dg  better  yet  occupied  the  vacant  place.  A  report  was 
[ht  in  from  Worcester  and  Warwickshire  which  represents 
nanners  of  the  gentry  as  almost  uniformly  licentious  and 
.ved.  They  had  been  left  in  fact  for  some  years,  that  is^ 
the  destruction  of  tiie  monastic  system,  without  discipline 
ilmost  without  instruction.  Mary's  short  reign  was  spent 
tming  heretics  rather  than  in  reclaiming  Catholics  ;  and  on 
ocession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Reformers  had  the  difficult  task 
B  them,  not  only  of  building  without  materials,  and  of  pro- 
j  for  the  national  instruction  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ch's  property,  but  of  instructing  a  generation  who  while 
had  learned  to  despise  the  superstition  of  their  parents 
nerely  exchanged  superstition  for  indifference  or  total  un- 
m. 

id,  as  if  these  difficulties  were  not  enough,  the  Reformers  had 
ecute  their  work  with  inefficient  labourers.  Had  the  RomLsh 
f  resigned,  Protestants  might  have  been  found  whose  zeal  and 
would  have  made  amends  for  their  want  of  learning ;  if 
d  the  learning  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church, 
it  day,  had  been  such  as  to  throw  the  slightest  shade  upon 
lonest  zeal  of  a  Reformer  destitute  of  scholastic  lore  and 
tinted  only  with  his  Bibla     But  very  few  of  them  resigned 

livings.  Out  of  ten  thousand  parishes,  not  quite  three 
red  incumbents  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their 
ices,  from  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith.     Many  of 

new  converts,  probably  the  majority,  were  incompetent 
.sincera  The  reforming  leaders  knew  this,  and  deeply 
»red  it.     The  instructions  issued  by  Grindal  and  others,  to 

rlergy,  were  such  as  could  only  l>e  addressed  to  men  whose 
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fidelity  was  doubtful  or  whose  capacity  waa  m^OL  But  ibey 
tendered  a  show  of  confomuty,  and  ihi^  waa  aU  that  could  be 
exacted.  In  many  OQunticfi  not  one  mmiBter  coiild  preudi  & 
BermoQ  out  nf  twenty  panRhea.  The  vi<^r  loo  oflea  cotiM  wam^if 
atumble  through  the  ptmyom  The  bi*hop  of  Woroester,  piwtilir 
ing  before  Kiixabeth,  told  her  that  ''  many  of  l^r  mtbgectf  hd 
not  had  the  opportu^'"^  ^'  i^-^-^-g  ^^  ^  sermon  for  six  yeaiE 
I  might  say,"  he  ad  m;  and  yet  for  their  ioidi 

somebody  must  some  at** 

Such  were  the  difi  Beformers,  and  over  mih 

difficulties  did  the  Rbl  npk     Elizabeth  re^gaect 

and  forty  years ;  durif  he  nation  grt-w  from 

to  manhood  ;   from  k  high  pitch  of  civil izatios ; 

fix)m  ignorance  exteni  od,  and,  except  in  thehigbir 

classes,  all  but  upiven  of  knowledge,  on  matters  of  ■ 

civil  polity,  of  religion  istory,  and  uf  tho«e  nxU  and  I 

sciences  which  contribute  to  tne  comfort  and  the  inxurr  of  ^ 
domestic  Ufe,  Buch  as  many  European  nations  liave  not  overtaken 
to  the  present  houn  When  Elizabeth  juscended  the  throne,  not 
one  English  author  existed  whose  works,  had  they  perished  for 
ever,  would  have  left  a  elmam  in  any  liu^rature,  except  that  of  the 
English  antiquarian  or  archsBologist  When  ikhe  died^  Englmid 
had  produced  a  roll  of  philosophers,  historians,  dinnea,  and 
poets,  sufficient,  had  she  then  been  swept  from  the  catajogiie  of 
nations,  to  have  secured  for  her  a  place  with  Greece^  and  Roine, 
and  Italy,  amongst  the  great  lights  and  instructona  of  the  eart^. 
The  Reformation  set  the  strugghng  infant  free,  and  it  sprung  &t 
once  into  a  gigantic,  but  not  precocious,  manhood. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  events  which  throw  light  upon  ti« 
moral  and  intellectual  state  of  England  under  Elizabeth,  we 
must  mention  the  prophesyingE,  first  began  at  Korthamptcn^ 
1675.  These  were  associations  for  mutual  instniction  ;  the  wori 
prophesying  being  used  as  by  St,  Paul  in  the  New  Testameotj 
to  signify  public  teaching  or  preaching,  and  not  the  prediction 
of  things  to  come.  This  remark  is  necessary  to  meet  a  mhAf- 
prehension  which  even  then  prevailedj  namely,  that  the  member 
of  these  societies  affected  to  be  endowed  with  prescience  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  In  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  Engkid, 
when  all  her  devout  members  are  auxiimsly  considering  how  hr 
ifluence   may  be  extended    in   our   large  towns  and   teetpiDi 
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^pnlationsy  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  call  attention  to  this 
«aty  though  as  it  proved  abortive,  movement  in  the  same 
rection  two  hundred  years  ago.  At  Northampton  the  society 
u  formed  by  the  clergy  of  the  town,  with  the  approbation  of 
16  bishop^  mayor,  and  magistrates  of  the  town  and  county. 
he  members  signed  a  confession  of  faith  of  three  articles ;  the 
rat  asserting  the  su£Sciency  of  Scripture  ;  the  second  condemn- 
ig  popery;  the  third  binding  the  subscribers  to  submit  to  be 
>vemed  and  instructed  by  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  "  and 
i  judge  all  other  doctrines  whatsoever  by  this  pure  word  as  by 
certain  rule  and  perfect  touchstone."  They  agreed  also  upon 
stain  rules  for  discipline,  such  as,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
ahop,  do  not  appear  to  have  involved  either  the  assumption  of 
ithority  or  the  disregard  of  canonical  restraints.  They  provide 
t  a  reverent  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  town,  with 
equent  sermons,  and  communions  once  a  quarter.  One  of  the 
des  provides  that  the  youth  shall,  every  Sunday  evening,  be 
camined  in  a  portion  of  Calvin's  catechism,  which  the  reader 
lall  expound  for  an  hour.  We  suspect  that  Newel's  catechism 
as  meant,  which  so  much  resembles  Calvin's,  that  it  is  still 
isputed  whether  Nowel  intended  to  do  more  than  to  present 
le  Genevan  divine  in  a  better  form  and  more  adapted  to 
le  use  of  the  English  Chim^h.  A  great  clamour  was  raised 
{ainst  the  prophesyings,  which  indeed  has  never  ceased  ;  but 
le  use  of  Calvin's  catechism  was  not  urged  against  them  as 
ly  proof  of  disaflfection.  Another  article,  *^  that  singing  and 
laj^ng  of  organs  in  the  choir  shall  be  put  down,"  gave  far  more 
Fence,  as  indicating  a  tendency  towards  the  scruples  of  the 
uritans.  The  prophesyings,  or  religious  exercises,  were  con- 
ncted  by  rules  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  before  the 
iader.     They  were  these : — 

That  every  minister,  at  his  first  allowance  to  be  of  this  ex- 
rdse,  shall  by  subscription  declare  his  consent  in  Christ's  tnie 
digion  with  bis  brethren,  and  submit  to  the  discipline  and  order 
f  the  same. 

The  names  of  all  the  members  shall  be  written  in  a  table ; 
wee  of  whom  •  shall  be  concerned  at  each  service :  the  first, 
eginning  and  ending  with  prayer,  shall  explain  his  text,  and 
)Dfute  foolish  interpretations,  and  then  make  practical  reflection, 
ut  not  dilate  to  a  common  place. 
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Those  that  i^jK\\k  after,  nmj  add  ^ny tbitig  tliey  think  the 
has  omitted,  ttiiJing  t0  axplaiti  th^  taxi ;  but  may  nat 
what  has  be^^n  siiiA,  nor  oppoie  their  pnydeoeittar^  tnil««  btlui 
spoken  contrary  to  th©  ScriptUTBg. 

The  exercLst3  to  ooatuttie  fipcnai  ai&e  to  eleven ;  iim  llvtafUMkbir 
to  end  in  thrt^e  ^uarteis  oi  an  hcnir,  tlie  mctmi  and  lUrd  ant  It 
exceed  each  un^  quarter  of  an  hoiir;  ooe  of  tlie  mociemiois 
always  to  codc1u<1c. 

After  the  exercuite  is  over^  and  tha  atidiUirs  dmmm^  tin 
president  shall  i-uU  the  learued  bn^tJimo  to  hiiu  lo  gi?e  thtir 
judgment  of  thi^  {^K^rforumocea^  when  it  ihall  ho  lawful  for  aay  uf 
the  brethren  to  prnpciGe  their  t«lijacUoiis  ugaioi^  ihcm  in  wnttii^ 
which  shall  b**  aosw^jred  before  tho  next  e?cercise^ 

If  any  break  orders,  the  prenideiit  nh^UI  oomiiiaaid  Idm^  m  Uie 
name  of  the  eti^  rrud  God,  to  Ixi  m\cni ;  and  siHMf  tlie  e^i»oi&  hf 
shall  be  repriinanded- 

When  the  exercise  is  fitiisbed  the  next  speakt^r  shfdl  b^  of- 
pointed,  and  iiis  text  given  U)  liim. 

The  proplia<yings  were  sanctioned  by  many  of  the  bishops; 
and  they  were  cordially  approved  by  Grinda],  who  bad  now 
succeeded  Parker  in  the  primacy.  But  the  cty  of  puritanisD 
was  raised,  the  queen  was  timid  or  ^spicious,  and  an  order  iru 
issued  for  their  suppreission .  The  aichbiBhop  addressed  to  bera 
long  and  solemn  exp>stiUatioii ;  he  represented,  in  painful  e<!»lf>ur^ 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  land,  the  want  of  able  preacben, 
the  promising  signs  which  had  attended  these  exercbes,  mul  thfl 
right  her  pe<i]>le  hmi  to  nu^et  together  and  expound  or  listjen  ^ 
the  word  of  God.  Elizabeth  was  irritatetl,  the  venerable  prelati 
was  suspended,  and  would  probably  have  l>een  deprived,  had  not 
his  death,  which  occurred  soon  aften^'ards,  remoFed  him  beyoud 
the  power  of  \m  imperious  sovereign.  What  would  have  been 
the  eflFect  upon  the  fortunoe  of  the  Church  of  Englan*J,  aud  the 
character  of  the  English  people,  hail  the  propb^syingis  hm 
encouraged,  can  only  be  a  subject  of  conjt^ture,  1  hey  seem  U> 
have  supplied  to  the  great  and  energetic  founder  of  the  Weslevan 
societies  in  the  la&t  century,  the  idea  of  those  social  meetings  b 
which  the  laity  were  to  sustain  an  important  part,  though  6*ill 
under  the  guidance  of  their  fK^stora  ;  and  in  which  the  strength  of 
Methodism  consists.  The  want  of  some  ins<;titutiou  of  tJiii^  klnA 
is   very   often  lamented   by  tliose  who  are  m<mi  aflt?etion»t**W 
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attached  to  the  National  Church.  And  under  various  forms, 
ezerciHes,  similar  in  character  to  these  famous  prophesyings,  are 
found  once  more  in  not  a  few  of  those  parishes  in  which  her 
ministry  is  conducted  by  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  of  the 
clergy. 

In  doctrine  the  Church  of  England,  throughout  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  adhered  simply  to  the  authorized  standards  of  the 
Reformation.  The  attention  of  her  great  divines  was  unhappily 
oonfined  to  the  Romish  controversy  on  the  one  side,  to  that  with 
the  Puritans  on  the  other.  No  great  work  appeared  in  pure 
theology.  The  Reformers  were  soon  followed  by  a  race  of 
theologians,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  visibly  inferior;  who 
seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  studying  the  works  of 
the  great  men  of  the  Reformation  and  the  ancient  fathers, 
instead  of  attempting  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  profound  and 
systematic  divinity  by  any  important  contributions  of  their 
own.  Calvin's  Institutes  were  read  in  our  Universities;  and 
Bullinger  s  Decades,  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  was  especially 
recommended  to  the  studies  of  the  clergy.  Whitgift,  who  suc- 
ceeded Grindal  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  with  ability, 
bat  only  on  the  question  of  the  times,  the  Puritan  controversy. 
His  work  would  probably  still  have  been  read  with  pleasure  if 
it  had  not  been  superseded  by  that  great  monument  of  intel- 
lectual strength,  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Richard  Hooker. 
Four  books  of  this  great  work  were  published  in  1594,  the  fifth 
in  1597,  the  remaining  part  not  till  after  Hooker's  death.  Pro- 
fessing to  be  a  defence  of  the  Chiu"ch  of  England  from  popery 
and  puritanism,  there  are  in  fact  few  doctrinal  questions  of  im- 
portance Uiat  are  not  discussed  in  it  It  is  the  great  storehouse 
ftom  which  divines  have  long  gathered  their  most  effective  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  our  National  Church,  as  well  as  their  clearest 
expositions  of  her  doctrine.  It  would  be  unbecoming  to  affect  a 
criticism  of  a  work  which  has  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
been  allowed  by  all  readers,  of  all  parties,  to  rank  among  the 
great  productions  of  great  men.  Its  faults  have  been  keenly 
exposed  by  the  many  opponents  of  those  principles  it  was  written 
to  defend.  The  style  is  harsh,  the  argument  occasionally  dry, 
and  the  work,  always  sagacious  not  unfrequently  profound,  is 
still  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  reader.  There  are  passages  of 
great  eloquence,  but  it  is  the  elo(|Ucnce  that  instructs ;   it  is 
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without  wamitli  itml  o^fttat  do  enthuaaam.  Hooker  was  ^ 
monuDg  preiLcher  at  the  Temple  Churchi  aiid  wm  heatil  b}  a 
listless  audience. 

It  is  admittci]  hy  all  parties  that,  throtigfaaiit  the  fonst^pfflt 
of  Elizabeth *^  r..  ij^i;  doctrinal  CalviDism  prevailed  in  the  EugliA 
Church.  As  tht-  fervour  of  the  BefonnAlaoii  eool^,  i^  msA 
piety  partook  of  iti  itoofty*  CalviQimn  beoune  bard  and 
systematic ;  iti:  iBore  qiiesUo&able  and  laaKl  i]n{K>i1iint  [jojibIi 
were  thrust  iti  to  furemoet  plfteest  ikod*  itist^ul  of  calm  and  ^tSt 
reverence,  the  >iharp  scholastic  spirit  began  to  make  its  appei^ 
ance  in  the  tliscusaioii  of  sacred  thinga  Dispnlea  Datflwflj 
followed.  What  waa  tn^uteiiHHl  with  a  spirit  too  pi*n*Tiiptorj  im 
the  one  side  mtu?  caatradictcd  in  a  spirit  no  lesi  msh  and  danD| 
on  the  other;  ami,  in  an  incredibly  short,  space  of  time,  tlie 
Church  of  £nglan<l  wus  io  a  blaze  with  fln^  which  are  net  t^ 
extinguished  The  (JUvinistic  controversy  broke  out  at  (W* 
bridge  in  l.>1^5,  and  isoon  ovt?iiipre;4d  tlu^  land*  It  wa;^  not 
properly  a  contest  with  the  Puritans ;  for,  though  all  the 
Puritans  were  CalvLnistS)  yet  all  the  CalvHoists  wet^  cot 
Puritans ;  in  fact>  the  high^t  post  in  the  Cliurch  of  England 
was  then  fill(  d  by  a  man  who  was  equally  famous  for  his  sev^ty 
against  the  Puritans  and  his  supralapsarian  views  of  doctrine- 
The  contest  originated  thus :  Baroe,  the  Maigaret  professor  of 
divinity,  in  h  prelection  before  the  UniversitVj  affirmed  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redcniption  ;  that  it  is  the  will  of  Ood  that 
all  mankind  sliould  have  eternal  life,  if  they  believe  ao4 
persevere  in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  but  if  they  do  not  believe,  ar  M 
short  in  their  perseverance,  then  it  is  not  the  will  of  Gkwl  tbat 
they  should  be  saved*  Barret,  a  Fellow  of  Caius  College, 
preached  before  the  University  in  the  same  strain,  with  the 
addition,  not  ou usual  in  thorn  times  even  in  the  pulpit  of  pe^ 
sonal  invectives  against  his  opponents;  mentioning  the  names  of 
Peter  Martyr,  CVilvin,  Beza,  and  Zanchius^  with  contempt  The 
heads  of  houses  re motist rated  at  Lambeth.  Barret  was  sent  tor, 
and  having  l>een  examined  before  the  archbishop  and  some 
other  divines,  was  enjoined  to  confess  hm  ignorance  and  be  sOenl 
for  the  future ;  but  he  left  the  University  in  di^ust  and  shortly 
became  a  Papist  In  the  next  century,  Arminianism  auJ 
Popery  were  always  classed  together,  as  though  they  had  been 
of  one  blood.     It  is  curious  to  aee,  in  this  iast^mce,  an  ilkstra- 
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tion  of  the  tendency  to  Rome  in  the  first  abettors  of  Anninianism 
in  England ;  and  yet  the  connexion  has  no  real  foundation 
either  in  logic  or  in  history.  To  appease  the  tumult,  Whitgift 
drew  up  nine  propositions,  commonly  called  the  Lambeth 
Articles ;  they  had  the  consent  of  the  bishopg  of  London,  Bangor, 
and  others,  and  of  Young,  bishop  of  Rochester  (who  excepted, 
however,  to  the  words  printed  in  italic  letters),  Dr  Whittaker. 
master  of  St  John's,  Cambridge,  and  other  eminent  divines,  all 
stanch  Episcopalians. 

They  were  as  follows : — 

I.  God  from  all  eternity  has  predestinated  some  persons  to 
life ;  some  he  has  reprobated  to  death. 

IL  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predestination  to  life  is 
not  the  foreseeing  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  works, 
or  of  anything  which  may  exist  in  the  person  predestinated,  but 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  alone. 

IIL  Of  the  predestinated  the  number  is  certain  and  fore- 
ordained, it  can  neither  be  increased  or  diminished. 

IV.  They  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  neceS" 
sarily  be  condemned  for  their  sins. 

V.  True,  living,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
justifying,  is  not  extinguished,  does  not  fail,  or  vanish  in  the 
elect,  either  finally  or  totally. 

YL  A  man  truly  faithful,  that  is,  endued  with  justifying 
&ith,  has  the  full  assurances  of  faith,  of  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
and  of  his  eternal  salvation  by  Christ. 

YIL  Saving  grace,  by  which  they  might  be  saved,  if  they 
vxmld^  is  not  assigned,  communicated,  or  granted  to  all  men. 

YIII.  No  one  is  able  to  come  to  Christ,  unless  it  be  given 
him,  and  unless  the  Father  draw  him,  and  all  men  are  not 
drawn  by  the  Father,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  Son. 

IX.  It  is  not  placed  within  the  power  or  will  of  eveiy  man  to 
be  saved. 

These  articles  were  transmitted  to  Cambridge  by  the  arch- 
bishop, with  an  injunction  that  they  should  be  received  by  the 
University,  and  form  the  standard  of  its  teaching  upon  the 
controverted  points.  This  was  done,  he  said,  simply  to  explain 
the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  with 
any  intention  of  imposing  new  statutes  or  interpretations. 

In  his  letter  sent  to  the  University  with  the  articles,  he  says, 
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"  they  are  not  U>  l>e  regarded  m  new  Imws  and  d<?creea,  bttt  criy 
as  application  nf  certain  poinU  which  they  Apprehc^nd  to  he  tiue, 
and  conrespontlent  to  th«  doctrin*?  pmfi:i»*etl  in  the  Chttr<?h  ^ 
England,  and  r*i ready  f«tal»lishod  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;''  and 
he  adds  that,  '  fura^uch  as  they  hfi^l  114 )l  the  queen's  sandion, 
he  desires  ihev  may  not  hecom©  a  public  Act»  but  be  la^ed 
privately  and  with  diicreUou  ;'*  y<?t  he  «iys  her  Majesty  iraft 
fully  persuaded  of  the  tmth  of  them.  If  so,  her  oouduct  aftef* 
wards  was  scarcely  generous  towards  Whkgift 

The  truth  i-,  no  doubt,  that  he  presumed  U»o  much  on  her 
Majesty's  favour,  but  that  if  no  ill  conaequenoed  had  ensued 
he  might  have  l>een  unmolested.  Bui  th<r  Univt^Tsity  wii  twi 
disposed  to  bow  to  Wbitgilt  A  brt?af*h  wai  opetxing  whidi 
yawned  in  the  next  eetitury  into  n  fearful  gulf;  for  the  prf^aait 
it  was  closed  by  the  queen's  rej^olution.  CecU  Jjord  BurgUtj 
was  chancellor  of  Cambridge^  and  it  i»  probable  tliat  tbese 
articles  were  comniunicated  to  him  a^  tht^j  wert^  to  tho  qnt^n* 
His  vigorous  mind  and  sound  judgment  led  him  to  forest 
the  evil  conse^juences  of  these  discuRsions  in  a  seat  of  leammg* 
He  entered  into  a  long  correspondence  with  Whit  gift,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  diaapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
high  Calvinistic  party-  The  queen  addressed,  through  hiiB,  I 
remonstrance  tt>  the  archbishop.  "  She  mid  iked  much  that  anv 
allowance  had  been  given  by  his  Grace  and  his  brethren  for 
any  such  points  to  be  disputed »  being  a  matter  tender  auil 
dangerous  to  weak,  ignorant  minds  ;  and  thereupon  commanded 
him  to  suspend  the  ur^ng  tliem  publicly,  or  suffering  them 
to  be  debated  in  the  pulpit"  The  prnpesitions  arc  dnnrn  op 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  very  words,  of  St  Augustine ;  hot 
they  pronounce  with  confidence  upon  several  points  on  whidi 
the  Reformers  had  been  silent  The  first  article  asserts,  tot 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  which  is  neither  asserted 
nor  implied  in  the  standards  of  our  faith — ^nor,  indeed,  do 
any  of  the  foreign  (.'hurches  assert  in  their  confessions  the 
absolute  decree  of  reprobation  as  stated  by  Whitgift  Tbib 
queen,  with  her  usual  independence,  punished  both  parties; 
Whitgift  and  the  University,  by  her  frown ;  while  Baroe,  lie 
Arminian  champion,  was  dismissed  from  his  professorship* 
These  events  took  place  in  the  year  1 595,  when  her  reign  iw8 
drawing  to  a  close. 
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James  I.  soooeeded  to  her  throne  in  1603.  There  had  been 
for  some  years  a  lull  in  the  storm  which  had  previously  agitated 
the  Church  of  England;  Puritans  and  Prelatists,  with  one 
oonsent,  abiding  their  time  in  expectation  of  the  new  policy  of 
another  sovereign :  and,  such  were  the  circu]jnstances  of  James, 
and  such  his  character,  that  all  parties  calculated  with  equal 
confidence  upon  his  favour.  He  was  the  son  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents ;  he  had  been  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
his  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with 
reverence,  was  considered  by  Romanists  as  no  less  than  a  martjnr 
fi)r  the  fiedth.  He  had  expressed  no  strong  dislike  to  the 
doctrines,  though  he  detested  the  usurpations,  of  the  Romish 
sea  The  Romish  party,  still  powerful  in  England,  welcomed 
bim  with  joy,  and  petitioned  immediately  for  an  open  toleration 
at  dieir  worship,  which,  since  the  pope's  excommunication  of 
Bizabeth,  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy. 

Whitgifk  and  the  High  Church  party  calculated  with  at  least 
equal  reason  upon  his  support     They  might  readily  bdieve  that 
a  young  king  would  not  be  reluctant  to  break  through  the 
i^estraints,  not  to  say  the  thraldom,  in  which  he  had  been  held 
by  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  established  Church,  powerful  and  magnificent,  and 
already  strongly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  English  nation. 
Hie  doctrines  of  the  two  national  Churches  knew  at  this  time  no 
aliade  of  difference,  and  our  preference  for  Episcopacy  did  not 
prevent  an  almost  perfect  union  between  the  sister  Churches. 
James's  policy  natui^y  would  be  to  propitiate  his  new  subjects, 
^nd  not   to   disturb   the  institutions  which  he  found  existing. 
Elizabeth's  death  was  no  sooner  known  than  Whitgift,  ever 
Watchful  for  the  Church,   sent    the   dean    of.  (Canterbury  to 
Scotland,  to  assure  the  king  of  the  unfeigned  devotion  of  the 
RpgjJgK    Church    to   his   person,    and   to   commend  it  to  his 
protectioEL     The  answer  of  James  was  short,  but  it  was  con- 
^dered  satisfactory :  "  he  would  uphold  the  government  of  the 
Church  as  the  queen  had  left  it." 

Yet  the  Puritans,  even  those  of  them  who  sighed  for  a  Genevan 
Church  and  a  Presbyterian  ministry,  not  unreasonably  believed 
Ihat  James  was,  in  heart,  their  friend.  For,  in  Scotland,  he  had 
not  been  satisfied  with  yielding  a  courteous  submission  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  had  on  all  occasions  magnified  its  pre- 
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tensioDs,  and  bad  e?6D  dimwD  mTidkos  ooDtnMts  Mmn  flii 
purity  of  the  faith  at  faome  uid  Uie  unpeTfeet  peft>n3mtioii  of  iM 
Church  which  had  taken  place  in  England.  Standing  up  in  tfaft 
General  Assenibly,  conTOned  ai  Edinbmifbf  with  unocivered  beid. 
and  uplifted  bunds,  "  be  puttiaod  Ood  that  he  wbm  bom  in  tlii 
time  of  the  light  of  the  Ctoepel,  and  in  nich  a  plaoe^  aa  lo  be  kiia| 
of  such  a  Church,  the  lineerMl  kirk  m  the  irorid.**  *"  Tbt 
Church  of  Genei^a,"  he  aud,  **  keep  Faflcba  and  Ttile^*  (that  ii 
Easter  and  Christmaa),  "  what  have  tb«7  fiir  lliem  ?  Tlii^jf 
have  no  in8titutioQ&  As  fcv  our  nrng^bcpor  Kiik  of  £nglaii4 
their  8er\'ice  in  an  avil-aaid  maai  in  EngUib ;  tliey  WBni  noUmf 
of  the  mass  but  its  liftings  I  cbai^ge  jou,  mj  good  minislei^* 
doctors,  elders,  ooblemeQt  gentlemen,  and  bani&%  to  stand  W 
your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  eatne.**  In  hit 
speech  to  his  Parliament  in  Scotland,  not  long  before  the  dsitli 
of  Elizabeth,  he  assured  the  eetalea  that  he  had  no  int^tioti  te 
intro4luce  papistical  or  Anglican  bisbopa.  And  finally,  when  ba 
left  his  native  countiy^  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  England, 
he  gave  public  thanks  to  God,  in  the  kirk  of  fklinburgh,  tbt 
he  left  both  kirk  and  kingdom  in  that  state  which  he  ne¥«r 
intended  to  altaff  while  his  subjects  lived  in  peac^.  Before  he  bad 
arrived  in  London,  the  Puritans  met  him  on  his  way,  and  pie- 
sen  ted  the  millenary  petition,  so  called  because  it  was  intended 
to  bear  the  signatures  of  a  thousand  hands,  but  the  names  acttia% 
subscribed  were  about  eight  hundred.  They  were  neither  bctiem 
men,  they  said,  affecting  equality  in  the  Churchy  nor  BchismaliGi^ 
aiming  at  its  overthrow.  They  stated  their  demands  under  fonf 
heads,  and  prayed  for  a  Temifision  of  their  grievances,  and  for  i 
moderate  reform.  Their  requests  on  many  points  were  reasoi^ 
able,  and  upon  none  were  they  violent  and  factious,  though  in 
some  of  the  details  ill-considered,  and,  perhaps,  impracticable. 
Still  the  acknowledged  defects  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to 
justify  their  prayer  that  the  Church  might  be  carefully  reviewed 
and  that  all  its  institutions  might  be  brought  into  perfect  hannoiiy 
with  each  other  and  the  word  of  Gfod*  They  were  met  in  aft 
friendly  spirit.  The  two  English  universities  were  prompt  to 
answer  the  petition,  and  to  protest  against  the  concemmt 
demanded  by  the  Puritans.  James  resolved  to  have  the  matter 
in  dispute  debated  before  him,  by  the  representatives  of  the  tm 
parties ;  and  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  (of  which  a  jblhr 
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account  is  given  in  our  article  on  the  Puritans)  was  called  in 
January  1604.  The  conference  brought  no  relief  to  the  dis- 
satisfied Puritans.  In  the  same  year,  within  a  few  weeks  indeed, 
Pkiliament  met,  and  with  it  the  Convocation.  In  this  assembly 
"were  passed  the  canons  by  which  the  Church  of  England  is  still 
governed.  They  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Bancroft, 
who  succeeded  this  year  to  the  primacy  on  Whitgift's  death, 
from  the  canons  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  articles,  and 
injunctions  and  acts  of  Convocation,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth.  They  received  the  royal  sanction,  but  were  not 
evried  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  They  are  not, 
tlierefore,  laws  of  the  land.  They  bind  the  clerg}-  only,  and 
tUs  by  virtue  of  their  promise  of  canonical  obedience.  Many 
t)f  them  have  been  virtually  repealed  by  subsequent  enactments, 
especially  the  Toleration  Act.  Of  some,  the  altered  state  of 
i  Mdety  haa  rendered  the  application  impossible — or  mischievous, 
[  if  not  impossible.  Others  are  binding,  as  Blackstone,  Hardwicke, 
ttnd  other  great  lawyers  have  expressed  it,  not  j)roprio  vigorCy 
tftot  by  their  intrinsic  authority,  but  simply  as  reciting  laws 
already  in  existenca  Tliey  still  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  on  many  questions,  are  the  only  rule  to 
Whidi  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  can  appeal.  That  they  stand 
in  n^  of  revision  is  universally  admitted  by  those  who  would 
enforce,  as  well  as  by  those  who  would  escape,  their  sanctions. 
Though,  perhaps,  not  deserving  of  all  the  censure  with  which 
tliey  have  been  visited,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  the 
%ork  of  a  hard  and  barbarous  age.  Laws,  even  those  of  the 
Church,  can,  under  any  circumstances,  reflect  but  little  of  the 
ikiildness  of  the  Gospel :  their  business  is  to  restrain,  to  compel, 
to  punish.  Still  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  demand  that  they 
•honld  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  institution  that  gave  them  birth  ; 
%iid  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  are  such  as  the  best 
end  wisest  of  her  members  would  gladly  see  revised.  In  the 
eonvocation  to  which  they  owe  their  existence,  Rudd,  bishop  of 
St  David's,  protested  against  the  needless  severity  with  which 
Uie  crofis  in  baptism,  and  other  usages  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans, 
^rere  enforced.  And  Fuller,  the  Church  historian,  who  wrote  in 
ttie  reign  of  Charles,  tells  us  that  moderate  men,  who  had  no 
*ympatby  with  Puritanism,  expressed  their  apprehension  that 
they  were  too  heavy  a  burden  to  be  long  borne,  and  that  they 
VOL.  L  S 
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thought  it  enough  for  the  bisbopi  to  trimnpli  ovit  their  tMlm^ 
sariefl,  without  insuItiDg  them.  Hie  titttisiatioB  of  the  BiUe  isa 
labour  on  which  wa  dwell  nith  gneatar  satbfaetioii.  It  wit 
undertaken  at  the  suggeotion  of  Beynolds,  th^  Pltritttii  tetde^ 
at  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court;  but  Uiree  yeati  paned 
before  the  work  wag  begun,  and  another  period  of  thr&e  jttn 
elapseil  before  it  was  brought  to  a  tefiBinali0Eu  Fiftj*four  4 
the  chief  divines  in  both  umTonitiefl  were  notnijiatt'd  in  tbe 
original  commusionB  -  but  B8Tea  of  tbeee  etUiar  died  bdore  tbv 
translation  was  conipletad,  or,  from  ijltffi<j|^^y^^  declmed  to  eDipp 
in  tlie  undertaking.  Its  exoeatKio,  therafore^  doirolved  on  Ifo 
remaining  forty-aeTen,  and  ihey  were  divided  into  sue  oomptaiA 
The  first  coin|mny  translated  &om  Generis  to  the  fost  boak  rf 
Chronicles ;  the  second^  to  the  prophet  iBaiah ;  the  third  txsm' 
lated  the  four  greater  piopbets,  with  the  book  of  LttiiiDt»UQo& 
and  the  twelve  minor  propheti ;  the  fooith  had  the  A|iDcryptti; 
the  fifth  undertook  the  Goepek,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostle^  aitd 
the  book  of  Revelation ;  while  to  the  sixth  were  afiaigned  tk 
canonical  epistleB.  Each  individual  translated  tbe  whole  poilii^ 
assigned  to  his  respc^ctive  division ;  that  division  eelected  the  ki* 
interpretation,  from  a  collation  of  all  these  separat«±  tra&slation£t 
and  the  portion  being  completed,  wae  submitted  to  the  otbtf 
divisions  for  the  approbation  of  the  whole  body, 

Regulatiofif}  u^  by  the  mc^t  eminent  fathers,  ^*  being  agree- 
able to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith  "  w^ 
prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  the  translatorn.  They  were  diiectad 
to  consult  all  the  modem  translattonfi,  but  to  adhere  ai  doselj 
as  possible  to  the  Bishops'  fiible.  They  were  not  to  chiiig9 
words  which  had  been  familiarized  by  long  use,  and  had,  conw- 
quently,  acquired  a  sacred  appropriation.  Thus,  the  word  hwbop 
is  not  to  be  changed  into  superintendent,  priest  into  elder,  deaow 
into  minister,  and  church  into  aasembly.  When  a  word  lai 
different  significations,  that  waa  to  be  retained  which  was  moit 
commonly  u^ed  by  the  fathers,  Tbe  divifiiond  of  the  ch&ptezs 
were  not  to  be  altered,  unless  necessity  should  require. 

The  contributions  of  the  learned  were  solicited  from  all  f§x% 
and  their  different  .opinions  were  deliberately  examined  withoot 
any  regard  to  complaints  of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  wcA 
proceeded.  The  translators  met  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  West' 
minster,  and  the  tianalation  at  length  appeared^  with  all  tbi 
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improvements  which  could  be  derived  from  united  industry  and 
abilitiea  The  final  review  and  superintendence  of  the  publica- 
tion were  committed  to  the  care  of  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Myles  Smith,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  last 
of  these  divines  wrote  the  preface,  which  is  still  prefixed  to  the 
higer  editions. 

Of  the  spiritual  advantages  which  this,  our  present  authorized 
tnnalation,  has  been  the  channel  of  conveying  to  a  vast  portion 
ot  the  world  we  say  nothing.  Nor  on  its  merits,  in  a  literary 
pcnnt  of  view,  can  we  here  enlarge.  It  is  the  great  popular 
model  of  pure  English  writing.  Its  wide  diffusion  has  purified 
the  national  taste,  while  it  has  shed  abroad  the  richer  blessings 
d  pare  religion.  One  consequence  of  its  general  use  we  must 
stop  to  mention.  Seventy  years  ago  the  English  language  was 
in  an  impoverished  state  and  rapidly  decaying,  and  the  Bible 
ma  then  but  little  read.  It  has,  since  then,  undergone  a 
wonderful  change.  It  is  again  written  and  spoken  in  a  degree 
of  purity  which  an  old  language  once  suffered  to  become  corrupt 
has  very  seldom,  if  ever  witnessed  ;  and  this  marked  improve- 
ment, visible  in  all  our  best  authors,  our  historians,  orators, 
and  poets,  is  due  to  the  regenerating  influence  of  our  sacred 
literature,  and  chiefly  to  our  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
English  Bible. 

Another  important  event  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  the  synod 
of  Dordt,  in  1618,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  else- 
where (article  Arminians).  Four  English  divines  were  sent 
over  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  synod,  and  to  represent 
the  English  Church :  Calton,  bishop  of  Llandafl^  Hall,  dean  of 
Worcester,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  Davenant,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  then  Margaret  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge,  and  Maud,  master  of  Sidney-Sussex  College  in  the 
nme  university.  The  decision  of  the  synod  (in  which  our  English 
divines  acquiesced)  was  in  favour  of  the  Caivinistic  tenets.  ^'  But 
the  five  points,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  were  not  to  be  settled  by 
the  synod  of  Dordt ;  the  beaten  party  protested  and  lampooned ; 
Armiuianism  gathered  strength  from  its  defeat,  sprung  at  once 
into  a  new  life,  grappled  with  the  Church  of  England,  and,  for 
more  than  a  century,  laid  it  at  its  feet."  One  fact  is  incontest- 
able, that  the  decline  of  doctrinal  Calvinism  within  the  Church 
of  England  most  be  dated  firom  this  period  ;  and  within  twenty 
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years,  the  seat  of  Whitgifib  was  filled  by  archbishop  Laud,  one 
of  the  sternest  opponents  of  Calvinism  the  Church  of  Englaiid 
has  produced. 

As  the  reign  of  James  drew  to  a  close,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  mind  reverted  with  increasing  satis£Eu;tion  towards  the 
religion  of  his  parents.  Though  not  wanting  in  talents  of  a 
certain  order,  he  was  a  man  feeble  in  judgment,  and  unfixed 
in  principle.  There  was  scarcely  a  party,  political  or  religious 
which  he  had  not.  by  turns,  befriended  and  betrayed.  He 
became  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Puritans,  to  whom,  in  his  youth, 
he  had  been  firmly  attached ;  the  friend  of  the  ArmimaD8»  to 
whose  ruin  he  had  been  singularly  instrumental ;  the  champioD 
of  episcopacy,  of  which  he  had  expressed  idmself  in  tenns  of 
hatred  and  contempt.  His  life  was  not  free  from  immoralitiei, 
and  he  probably  took  refuge  from  an  accusing  conscience  in  tboK 
views  of  priestly  absolution  which  the  Church  of  Rome  encou- 
rages. Before  his  death  the  tendencies  were  visible  to  thoec 
extremes  on  botli  sides  whicli  ripened  to  so  fatal  a  matoii^ 
under  his  unhappy  son.  The  Arminian,  or  High  Church  paitj 
inclined  more  and  more  to  Rome,  the  Puritans  to  Presbyte- 
riaiiism.  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  asserted  the 
divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  unchurched  all  Presbyteriaa 
churches.  This  was  not  a  step  in  advance  of  the  reformers,  bat 
directly  in  their  teeth.  The  sacraments  once  more  began  to  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  mysterious  and  perplexing.  The  pomp  of 
the  Romish  ceremonial  was  copied  in  our  public  worship,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  treated  with  studied  respect  by  the  detg 
who  hung  about  the  court  The  king  was  intent  upon  a  maniage 
for  Prince  Charles  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and,  upon  the 
miserable  failure  of  this  disgraceful  project,  his  solicitations  were 
directed,  with  but  too  much  success,  to  the  court  of  France.  He 
died  just  as  the  fatal  match  which  united  the  fortunes  of  his  sob 
and  those  of  Henrietta  Maria  took  place.  She  was  not  merely  > 
Roman  Catholic,  but  a  bigot :  her  conscience  was  in  the  keeping 
of  her  confessor  ;  she  wa.s  attended  Ijy  a  papal  uuncio  and  a  hoflt 
of  priests.  Bishop  Kennett  declares  that  next  to  the  early  influ- 
ence of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  marriage  of  Charles  with 
this  princess  was  the  cause  of  his  final  ruin ;  and  he  adds,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  greater  judgment  in  the  realm  than  the 
plague  then  raging  in  the  land.     To  James's  policy  we  owe  thii 
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isastrous  match,  and  all  the  calamities  which  necessarily  fol- 
iwed ;  and,  as  the  first  and  most  apparent  of  those  great  evils,  the 
ihurch  of  England  began  already  to  lose  her  independence.  As  if 
shamed  of  her  bold  protests  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
Dxious  to  heal  the  br^Etch  of  the  Reformation,  she  now  spoke  in 
Wer  tones ;  and  although  we  acquit  the  prelates  of  any  intention 
»  return  to  Rome,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  made  the  essential 
ifferences  so  few  between  the  two  Churches,  as  to  destroy,  so 
r  as  in  them  lay,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  on  behalf  of 
rotestantism,  and  to  make  the  justice  and  even  the  poUcy  of 
ie  Reformation  appear  a  somewhat  doubtfiil  question. 

Pausing  for  an  instant  at  the  close  of  James's  reign,  to  review 
e  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation, 
id  to  inquire  into  the  moral  effects  of  her  teaching,  it  must  be 
lowed  that  whatever  were  her  imperfections,  she  had  already 
hieved  a  vast  success.  The  Puritsm  writers  complain,  and  we 
ive  no  doubt  with  too  much  truth,  of  the  extensive  decay  of 
ety  during  the  last  years  of  James.  Baxter,  who  was  then  a 
tjy  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  also  wrote  from  vivid  scenes 
iich  memory  had  left  pictured  in  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  force, 
esent  us  with  the  same  story,  and  give  us  distressing  accounts 

parishes  returning  to  ignorance  and  barbarism  under  the  new 
bool  of  teachers  sent  out  by  Laud  and  Bancroft  Yet  their 
m  statements  imply  all  that  we  have  just  affirmed  ;  religion, 
orals,  private  holiness,  and  public  virtue,  must  have  prevailed 
loughout  these  parishes,  or  the  decay  could  not  have  taken 
aoe ;  the  change  would  not  have  been  felt  The  charges  brought 
;ainst  Laud  and  his  party  in  the  next  reign  were  always  to  this 
Rect — that  he  had  disturbed  the  principles  of  the  English  Church, 
id  crushed  the  piety  of  the  English  people.  That  piety,  then, 
dsted :  it  was  widely  diffused  ;  it  pervaded  the  mass  of  Eng- 
k  society.  At  the  death  of  James,  England  was,  compared 
ith  the  great  continental  nations,  a  barbarous  country.  But 
le  English  people  were  already  at  the  head  of  the  European 
onmonwealth  in  public  virtue  and  individual  morality.  No- 
here  else,  unless  perhaps  Holland  be  excepted,  was  there  the 
ime  domestic  purity.  In  no  other  state  was  there  the  same  high 
mae  of  justice  and  love  of  truth  ;  and  the  religious  knowledge 
■  the  people  at  large  was,  we  suspect,  greater  than  at  any  sub- 
quent  period  of  our  histoiy  down  to  the  present  hour ;  unless 
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again,  we  are  oMig^  to  make  an  exception  (wlkieh  v  dwibtfiil) 
in  favour  of  the  C^ommonirealtk     In  every  greal  parifibf  a  gnft* 
mar-school  had  been  erected  hj  Edward  or  Elizabeth,  out  of  Al 
property  of  s^oTue  diasolved  monasteiy.    These  Bcbooh  wera  mfr  , 
dent  for  the  eilucatiou  of  the  whole  of  the  CDmmnnitj,  lor  tti 
population  of  England  certainly  did  not  exceed  five  wffi<l% 
and  they  were  well-endowed,  and  well- conducted,  rd^on  }mBg 
everywhere  tht^  prime  element  in  the  cottiBe  of  infltmclion ;  i^ 
deed,  the  interest  which  the  whole  nation  now  took  in  qneilini 
of  abstruse  tliealogy,  provee  how  well  it  was  instructed  in  thi 
elements  of  C  'hristian  learning.    Calvinist  and  Arminifin  nHl 
now  the  Whig  and  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  they  excited  tli 
same  political  paasions,  and  inflamed  the  whole  nation  ema  toA 
greater  extent ;  and  this  would  have  been  impossible  hid  thoil 
not  been  a  very  general  acquaintance  with  the  outlinea,  if  lil 
more,  of  the  opposing  E^stema.    The  reformed  Church  had  m/tj 
existed  seventy  years  ;  her  course  had  been  impeded  by  openfoei^ 
heartless  friends,  and  secret  traitors,  but  she  had  accomplished  t 
work  so  vast  and  so  beneficial,  that  it  may  w^ell  fill  the  mind 
with  astonishment,  if  it  awaken  no  deeper  feelings  of  devotiitt 
and  gratitude. 

The  influence  of  Laud  had  been  considerable  during  the  later 
years  of  James,  but  it  rose  to  a  much  greater  height  on  the  acc»- 
sion  of  Charlesy  in  1625.  Buckingham,  his  favourite  minist^t 
was  assassinated  the  next  year,  and  Laud  was  called  to  preside  at 
the  royal  councils.  Tlie  selection  was  unhappy  :  he  was  a  roan  of 
obscure  birth,  rough  manners,  and  of  a  temper  which  spumed 
control.  He  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Arminian  party.  Heylyn,  his  chaplain  and  biographer,  tells « 
that  even  at  the  university,  he  had  the  character  of  being  "  veiy 
popishly  inclined.''  "Dr.  Abbot,  master  of  University  Col- 
lege, who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  openly 
branded  him  for  a  Papist,  or,  at  least,  popishly  inclined,  that  it 
was  almost  made  an  heresy  (as  I  have  heard  from  his  own  mouth) 
for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  company,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy 
to  give  him  a  civil  salutation  as  he  walked  in  the  streets."  His 
rise  had  been  rapid  :  in  1611  he  became  president  of  St  John's 
College ;  in  1616,  dean  of  Gloucester,  being  already  one  of  the 
chaplains-in-ordinary  to  the  king ;  the  next  year  he  accompanied 
James  into  Scotland,  and  advised  him  in  his  firuitleas  entoprise 
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epifloopacjr,  and  subvertiiig  the  institutions  of  John 
in  1621  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St  David's;  in 
Ibiithop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  dean  of  the  royal  chapel ; 
afterwards,  in  162H,  bishop  of  London  ;  and ^  at  length, 
8,  on  the  death  of  AI)bot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The 
Bj,  we  meet  with  the  following  curious  entry  in  hia  diary ; 
ist  17*  Saturday.  /  ^lad  a  s&rious  offer  again  to  be  a  car- 
I  was  then  from  couit,  but  as  soon  ag  I  eame  thither^ 
was  by  August  2 1 ,  I  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  it ;  but 
fisw*er  again  was  that  something   dwelt  within  me  which 
id  not  sulfer  that  tiU  Rome  was  other  than  it  is/*     We  can 
that  the  offer  itself  was  infamy  to  an  Anglican  ar^h- 


disspair  of  being  able  to  place  before  the  reader,  within 

ts  which  the  phui  of  this  work  assign  to  us,  an  intelligible 

of  Uie  stat^f  of  afiiiirs  during  the  next  twenty  years ;  at  the 

whieh  the* archbishop  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and 

master  was  hastening  to  the  same  fate.    Affairs  crowd 

sh  ottier  with  a  mpidity  never  known  but  when  revolu- 

ftt  hand  ;  the  interests  of  Church  and  State  are  blended  ; 

circumstance  tliat  Laud  is  prime  minister,  renders  it  often 

'e  to  niark  the  distinction  between  the  two*     The  history 

ion,  over  whose  secular  aftairs  a  churchman  presides, 

the  fortunes  and  the  history  of  the  Church  whose  chief 

he  is.     Presuming  upon  the  reader *a  acquaintance  with 

of  English  history,  the  following  brief  sumnmry  may 

IS  suffice ; — The  king  was  poor  and  the  court  extravagant. 

'ArlianienU  unwilling  or  unable  to  satisfy  his  wants,  was 

ed  in  162ti,  and  he  had  recourse  to  a  forced  loan.     Laud, 

t*  author  of  tlie  scheme,  was  the  king's  willing  agent  in 

ig  it;  and  hia  biographer,  Heylyo,  from  whose  authentic 

of  the  arehbishopVs  life  and  story  our  materials  am 

assures  us  that  **  his  dexterous   perfonnance  of  this 

raised  him  higher  than   he  was  before  in  his  Majesty  a 

But  uothing  could  have  been  more  injurious  to  the 

;  for  the  clergy  were  instructed  to  defend  the  loan  and 

the  Ubt-^ndity  tjf  the  people,  both  in  private  convereations 

m  the  pulpitH.     And  thus,  from  the  very  outset  of  his 

aad  while  scarcely  a  cloud  wiis  visible  in  the  whole  hori- 

le  clergy  were  gratuitously  placed  in  circumstances  the 
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most  unfavoiirablo  to  Christum  ministaiB  that  con  mmlj  be 
iQuigined  They  were  obliged  to  urg^  an  obnoxious  tax  on  tbi 
grounds  of  religious  duty,  i&  the  fintt  place^  ftod,  so  doing,  ta 
place  themselves  in  open  boatility  U>  tbe  estates  of  Pariiaaivitii 
the  second.  Tn  make  instters  worse,  the  kmg^  who  pfoftned  ts 
want  supplies  to  resist  Spain  and  the  house  of  Aartria,  ami  to 
support  the  Protestant  king  of  Denmaik,  aoon  aflerwardt  alM^ 
doned  Rochelk^  to  the  Ffench  king,  and  betrayed  the  Fmte^uill 
of  France,  whose  strongest  garrison  it  was,  and  who  relied  i^ 
his  promises  of  help,  to  the  fury  of  tbetr  oppfeeaor. 

Lfondon  wa.s  Uxiked  upon  by  the  king  **  as  the  retreat  wti 
receptacle  of  the  grandees  of  the  Puritan  faction  ;  and  "  he  knev 
of  no  better  way/'  it  seem%  ''  to  make  Uiem  an  example  of 
obedience  to  the  rest  of  bis  iubjects  than  by  placing  over  then  s 
bishop  of  such  parts  and  power  as  they  should  either  be 
to  withstand,  or  afraid  to  offend."  Land  was  therefore 
to  the  see,  in  the  place  of  Mountain^  who  was  removed  to  Dsr- 
ham.  One  of  his  first  measures  was,  to  put  an  end  to  the  coutro- 
versy  between  the  Calvini^  and  their  opponents,  or  more  pro- 
perly, to  silence  the  Calviuisttsi.  He  drew  up  a  proclamation  for 
the  king,  wluch  wiis  published  with  the  thirty- nine  artidei* 
"  We  will,**  says  the  ileclaratioo,  "  that  all  curious  search  mtp 
these  things  be  laid  aside,  and  these  disputes  b^  shut  up  in  God'i 
promises,  as  they  be  geuerally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scriptmc^ 
and  the  general  ineaniug  of  the  articles  according  to  them." 
James  had  once  i^^sued  a  similar  declaration,  and  Elizabeth  iai 
frequently  interfered  to  '*  tune  the  pulpit/'  as  she  was  wont  to 
say ;  but  the  consei^uences  of  this  last  experiment  might  ha^ 
convinced  a  les^  resolute  man  than  L^ud,  or  a  king  less  ohetinate 
than  Charles,  that  the  Church  must  henceforth  be  ruled  is 
another  way.  'Vhe  Calvinistic  divines  of  London  drew  up  • 
petition  which,  however,  was  ''  stopped  before  it  came  to  th 
king/'  complaining  that  they  were  deterred  by  the  dedazstii^ 
from  preaching  the  saving  doctrines  of  graces  '*They  wefft 
brought,"  they  t^aid,  ''  into  a  great  strait ;  they  must  incur  God^ 
heavy  displeasure  if  they  did  not  faithfully  deliver  their  mvmgtt 
in  declaring  the  whole  ccmucil  of  God  ;  or  incur  the  danger  of 
his  majesty  if  they  confuted  the  Pelagian  and  Armintan  heresies f 
both  of  which,  they  reminded  the  king,  were  preached  sod 
printed  boldly,  without  fear  of  censure.     The  House  of  Commone 
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:  up  tm  quarrel,  and  paescni  a  resolution  professing  their  belief 
in  the  tiirtj-moe  articles,  according  to  the  current  aod  genenil 
earposition  of  the  writers  of  our  Church, — **and  we  reject  the 
■ease  of  thtt  Jesuits,  Arminians,  and  all  others,  wherein  they 
dtflW  from  ua"  The  Laudian  party  looked  upon  it  "  as  a  kind 
uf  prodigy  that  men  anqiialified  and  in  no  way  authorized  for 

Ksueh  purpo^  should  take  upon  themselves  to  determine 
iets,  wliich  were  more  proper  for  a  national  or  provincial 
coEOcdl/'  It  was  a  strange  and  ominous  precedent  no  doubt ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably  have  replied,  tbat  a 
sioii  upon  the  doctrines  of  grace  lay  quite  as  much  within 
path  as  the  duties  of  a  prime  minister  within  that  of  an 
ibishop ;  or^  more  seriously,  that  for  learning,  man!}'  piety, 
*h  taJent,  they  were  at  least  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
'  Gi>n vocation. 
51  Irritation  was  incre.ased  by  the  favour  shown  to  the  leaders 
Arniiiitan  party  Main  waring  and  Montague  had  written 
gfence  of  Armimanism  ;  and  this,  with  so  many  concessionB  to 
j>3ther  with  so  high  a  strain  of  declamation  on  behalf 
^  ;4  prerogative,  that  they  had  been  censured  and  fined 
de  House  of  Commons.  The  kiug  remitted  their  sentences, 
gave  them  each  a  bishopric.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
nmed,  and  liegan  to  speak  in  a  tone  such  as  it  had  never  yet 
pmed  towards  the  sovereign.  "  I  desire,"  said  Mr*  Rouse, 
eit  we  may  look  into  the  belly  and  bowels  of  this  Trojan  Lorse, 
iee  if  there  are  Out  men  in  it  ready  to  open  the  gates  to 
ne ;  for  an  Armiuian  is  the  spawn  of  a  Papiflt,  and  if  the 
ath  of  royal  favour  rest  upon  him,  he  will  turn  into  one  of 
!  frogs  which  rose  from  the  bottomless  pit"  The  House  of 
KDQOtiB  paased  reeolutlons  that  whosoever  should  favour  Popery 
tiism,  was  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  ;  that  whosoever 
iM©  the  payment  of  taxes  not  levied  by  the  authority 
[lenti  and  whosoever  should  pay  the  same,  betrayed  the 
of  their  cotmtry*  The  king,  with  an  angry  speech,  dis- 
the  Parliament 
be  Court  of  High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber  were 
Ively  employed.  The  fonner  of  these  tribunals^  was  created  by 
in  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  the  second  year  of  Elizas 
i;  the  other  was  of  very  ancient  date,  but  had  lieen  remodelled 
st&tutas  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.     It  consisted  of 
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several  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  being  privj  ooaiieiIliK% 
together  with  two  judges  of  common  law ;  bat  it  had  no  joiy, 
aiul  therefore  it  was  hateM  to  the  peopla  Its  jnrisdietion  wm 
ill  defined,  and  in  troaUouA  times  was  easily  stretdied.  It  im» 
in  effect,  a  court  alisolute  and  perfectly  tyrannical  It  dedsnd 
that  to  be  Inw  which  it  held  to  be  convenient,  and  it  ponialied 
disol>edionce  in  whatever  methods  it  thought  fit;  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, by  whipping  and  the  pillory,  by  slittix^  men's  noM 
and  cutting  otf  their  ears.  Lord  Clarendon,  a  devoted  rQjalH 
whose  affection  for  King  Charles  was,  however,  tempered  by  bk 
reverence  for  English  law  and  his  respect  for  the  Rngliifh  oomli- 
tution,  admits  "that  it  asserted  all  the  king^s  proclamations  sad 
orders  of  state  ;  vindicated  illegal  commissions  and  monopolies  ia 
trade ;  that  it  held  that  for  honourable  which  was  agreeable  to 
itself,  and  that  for  just  which  profited  the  revenue.'*  In  Aai, 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "  the  foundations  of  li^^t  wm 
never  more  in  danger  to  be  destroyed.**  By  this  tribunal  Dr. 
Leighton,  the  father  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  who  revived  in  his 
own  persH>n  the  doctrines  and  the  practice  of  an  apostolic  piety  in 
the  next  generation,  was  seized  and  sentenced  to  have  his  ean 
cnjpped,  his  nose  slit,  his  forehead  burnt,  and  to  be  whii^)ei 
His  crime  was  the  authorsliip  of  a  libellous  book,  in  which  he 
had  inveighed  against  the  bisliops  and  the  queen.  Leighton 
suffered  in  16f30.  Six  years  afterwards,  Prynne,  BaBtwick,aDd 
Burton, — a  barrister,  a  physician,  and  a  clergyman, — were  con- 
victed before  the  Star  Chamber  for  similar  offences.  They  had 
published  pamphlets  which  were  offensive  to  the  court,  or  injuri- 
ous to  Laud  and  his  party,  and  were  condemned  to  lose  their  ears 
in  the  pillory,  to  be  fined  each  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be 
imprisoneil  in  Lancaster  Castle  ;  and  Prynne  was  branded  in  the 
face.  A  hundred  thousand  men  attended  them  to  Highgate  on 
their  way  to  their  northern  dungeon.  Their  friends  visited  them 
even  in  that  remote  seclusion ;  and  they  were  removed,  in  con- 
sequence, to  prisons  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Scilly.  But  the 
Long  Parliament  met  in  1640;  and  the  torrent^  long  pent  up, 
burst  through  its  banks.  Their  first  act  was  to  reverse  these  un- 
righteous sentences ;  and  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  were 
escorted  into  London  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  triumph  such  as 
neither  Plantagenet,  nor  Tudor,  nor  Elizabeth  herself,  had  ever 
known. 
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The  discontent  was  increased  by  the  severity  which  Laud  dis- 
dayed  in  the  suppression  of  the  Puritan  doctrines,  now  specially 
aken  under  the  patronage  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Two 
yf  his  measures  were  particularly  odious  to  that  large   party 
vhich   had  become  a  political,  quite  as  much   as  a  religious, 
body.     The  want  of  able  preachers  was  great ;  for  the  policy 
df  the  court  had  been,  for  some  time,  to  discourage  preaching 
u  much  as  possible.     To  remedy  the  evil,  the  Puritans,  with 
great  activity  established  lectureships  both  in  London  and  through 
the  country.     Private  gentlemen  retained  the  lecturers  as  chap- 
lains in  their  mansions ;  the  pious  nobility  had  several,  according 
to  their  rank,  who  were  engaged  in  a  kind  of  preaching  mission 
upon  their  estates  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns.    Laud  regarded 
these  proceedings  with  great  uneasiness.     The  lecturers  were 
looked  down  upon  with  great  contempt,  for  they  were  mostly 
Poritans,  and  evaded  strict  conformity.     They  were  neither  par- 
aons^  nor  vicars,  nor  stipendiary  curates ;  in  fact,  says  Heylyn, 
"they  were  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring."     The 
king,  at  Laud's  suggestion,  issued  instructions  to  the  bishops, 
commanding  them  to  suppress  these  lectures,  if  preached  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  substitute  catechetical  lectures  in  their  place. 
The  bishops  had  probably  been  remiss  in  admitting  men  carelessly 
to  holy  orders.     Many  had  been  ordained  without  a  title,  or  with 
1H>  better  title  than  a  private  chaplaincy.     Charles  issued  a  royal 
letter  in  1 633,  censuring  this  practice,  which  had  tilled  the  Church, 
it  was  affirmed,  with  indigent  clerks, — "trencher  chaplains,"  who 
"thrust  themselves  into  gentlemen's  houses  to  teach  their  child- 
ren, or  to  conduct  divine  service  at  the  table's  end."     Gentlemen 
beneath  the  rank  of  nobility  were  strictly  forbidden  to  retain 
A^  chaplains,  and  their  domestic  lectures  were  suppressed,  and 
even  the  nobility  were  no  longer  pennitted  to  give  titles  to  their 
diaplains.     Had  this  measure  been  fairly  conducted  there  would 
kave  been  no  just  reason  for  complaint ;  but,  practically,  it  was 
worked  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  those  lectureships  on  the  Sunday 
iftemoon  at  church,  and  those  domestic  instructions  in  private 
houses,  by  which  the  lamentable  want  of  an  efficient  parochial 
nunistry  was  sought  to  be  supplied.     These  proceedings  gave 
great  uneasiness.     Some  of  the  bishops,  and  amongst  them  HaU, 
of  Exeter,  refused  to  suppress  the  lectureships,  if  the  lecturers 
^ere  men  of  character  luid  piety ;  and  in  Exeter,  the  bishop  tells 
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us,  the  except u>ns  wem  btit  few.  Another  proceeding  r^f  lit* 
court  was  equally  offeoaiFa  A  project  liad  beeo  net  on  icnyi,  rimi* 
lar  to  that  which  }ms  latdy  b«eii  effcH.*t4xl  hj  Mr,  Simeon,  of  Cam* 
bridge,  and  his  trust^^  ;  namely,  that  of  purchadng  adTowiDtii^ 
in  order  to  obtaiii  the  legal  right  of  pifiring  niinist^re  of  ackoon^ 
ledged  pietj  aud  zeal  in  important  parishefi.  A  eampaiiy  of 
feoffees  was  formed  for  purcha^ng  mipropriatiooa  Thev  erscM 
a  kind  of  corporation  amongst  themselree,  oonsisting  of  twdw 
persons,  —  cleig^inen,  dtizetiH*  and  lawyers,— who  soon  ctillectrf 
large  sums  of  money,  boitgbt  up  mlvowFons,  and  efitabliftbf^d  leo* 
tureships,  especially  in  corporate  and  m^ket  town^.  Laud  con- 
sidered the  proceedings  dangerous  lK>th  to  Church  and  Stat*. 
The  attomey-goneral  was  oomniandetl  to  prosecute.  The  fooflbi 
were  called  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  the  feofifinent  ooii- 
deroned,  the  iDiprcvpriatiotiB  they  had  bought  confiscated,  ami  tire 
further  merits  of  the  cause  deferred  for  a  final  sentence ;  and  tKo 
feoffees  were  subjected  to  such  punishn^ent  m  the  Star  Chamlier 
chose  to  inflict  But  other  troubles  arose,  and  the  matt-er  set^ms 
to  have  been  dropped  ;  for  the  present,  however,  the  lecturesJiips 
were  suppressed. 

The  Book  of  Sports  first  uttered  by  King  James,  wbb  m* 
republished.  It  was  a  brief  proclamation,  setting  forth  in  fe^ 
words  the  games  and  pastimes  which  were  lawful  on  Sunday; 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  declaration  commanding  it^  publica- 
tion in  everj'  parish  church  ;  and  this  *'  was  done  out  of  a  pimii 
care  for  the  ec^rvice  of  God,  and  for  suppressing  of  any  humours 
that  opposed  the  truth ,  and  for  the  ease,  comfort,  and  recreaticffl^ 
of  our  well-deserving  people/*  It  is  dated  the  18th  of  October^ 
1633.  It  was  received  with  a  burst  of  indignation  :  numbers  of 
the  clergy  refused  to  read  the  hated  document,  and  were  silenoei ; 
some  read  the  Book  of  Sports,  and  then  the  fourth  eomraand- 
ment,  and  invited  their  congregations  to  determine,  like  tbs 
Jews  of  old,  whether  they  would  follow  the  I^rd  or  worship 
BaaL  Ten  years  after,  the  Book  of  Sports  was  burnt  by  tbe 
common  hangman,  in  Cheapside,  at  the  instance  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

This  affair  of  the  Book  of  Sports  throws  some  light  upc 
the  character  of  English  manners  and  religion  in  the  reign 
Charles,  and  shows  a  rapid  improvement    The  Book  of  Spoil 
when  first  issued  by  James  in  1618,  had  given  great  oihM 
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generally  supposed,  because  it  introdiieeJ  aew  follies, 
simply  becsiuse  it  legalised  and  gave  the  saucttons  of  law  aod 
religiou  fco  mmie  of  those  which  were  aJready  in  existence.  It 
penDttted  *'daaeing  either  of  men  or  women  ;  archery  for  men, 
itDg,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations,"  Nor  were 
Majesty *i^  subjectji  to  be  debarred  "  from  having  May-games, 
santide-alest  or  morris^dances,  and  setting  up  of  May*poles, 
thtr  sports  used  therewith,  provided  all  were  done  without 
Jinient  to  divine  service/'  The  women,  too,  had  leave  "to 
ninhiea  to  the  church  for  its  decoration,  according  to  their 
Icustivtn."  But  it  espociaUy  forbade  unlawful  games,  describ- 
i  mich,  bear*baiting,  bull-baiting,  common  plays^  and  bowliug, 
last  it  seems  were  the  Sunday  recreations  of  our  fore- 
E^ni  long  after  the  Reformation, 

lie  tirst  Book  of  Sports,  in  fact,  rather  narrowed  the  amuse- 
meiiCs  of  the  lads  of  the  pariah.  The  sin  that  was  charged  upon 
U  mm  of  another  kind ;  it  encouraged  recreations,  which,  though 
\  barbarous,  were  equally  at  variance  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
I  of  rest  It  was  not  till  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.  thataa 
twaa  passedi  niucbf  as  Heylyn  intimates,  to  the  displeasure  of 
Hirf,  '*  that  from  thenceforth  there  should  be  no  assembly 
Ljocoprse  of  people  on  the  r>ord  s  day  out  of  their  own 
or  any  bulld)aiting,  bear-baiting,  interludes,  common 
,  or  any  other  unlawful  exercises  or  pastimes  in  their  own 
,  an  the  same/*  Richardson,  C^hief* Justice  of  the  King's 
t»,  had  charged  the  gi'and  jury  of  the  county  of  Somersett 
be  Lent  assLzes  in  1631,  to  take  care  for  the  better  observ- 
of  the  Lord's-day ;  he  was  immediately  summoned  before 
ivy  Council,  "  and  peremptorily  commanded  to  reverse  his 
Ber  orders  at  the  next  assizes  for  that  county,  receiving  withal 
1  a  mttle  for  his  former  contempt  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
>  came  out  blubbering  and  complaining  that  he  had  been 
cbokeil  by  a  pair  of  lawn  slt^eves.''— jETe^ij/n «  Life  of 
ltd!,  part  il  p.  B. 

li§  stn^in  matt4>rs  proceeded;  the  king  ruling  without  a 

?nt,  the   nation  filled    with   discontent,  and    Laud    and 

benring  the  odium,  though  in  unequal  proportions,  for 

|iichbidi0p»  as  a  clergyman,  was  lo^iked  upon  as  the  greater 

at  of  the  two.     At  length  the  parliament  met,  and  the 

Jon  opened,  in  1640.     Laud  was  now  primate:    in   thia 
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capacity  he  hnd  aseisted  the  IdDgin  that  disutronB  mBOsaie  wtiA^ 
more  than  any  other,  was  the  caoie  of  all  hit  oQbseqtieiit  odi*  I 
mities  —the  attempt  to  introduce  epiaoapacy  and  the  Book  rf 
Common  Prayer  in  Scotland.  A  furious  tttmolt  wia  the  imme- 
diate con$k.M}uence  in  the  high  cbuieh  of  Edinboigh ;  ^die  iia- 
curKor  of  a  civil  war  which  waa  to  deluge  both  nationa  Tilh 
misery  and  bhxul. 

The  parliament,  instead  of  voting  supplies  aa  the  king  dcand^  i 
begun  their  geseinns  bj  discuaniig  the  grieranoest  under  vhi 
the  country  had  la]K>ured  during  the  lagt  twelve  yoa]:a;  Air  duittf  | 
that  long  and  tlreary  period  no  parliament  had  sat.     Char 
angrily  dissohed  them  within  a  month,  and  befofe  a  aii^e  1 
had   l>een  completeii.      The   convocation  had,  of  ooorie,  heak 
summoned  with  the  parliament ;    and  acconling  to  the  ofl 
practice  of  the  Englisb  oonstitntioD,  the  diaaolittion  of  one  of] 
these  assemblies  iuvoWed  the  dieeolution  of  the  other.      Bit 
Laud  Wiis  anxious  to  prolong  the  sittings  of  the  convocatioii ; 
and  the  lawyers  were   con*aiIted  wliether  tiie  king   might  not 
retain  the  services  of  the  f^iritual  parliament  though  no  Home 
of  Commons  wa^  in  being.     Most  uuhappilr,  aa  it  proved,  one  or 
two  precedents  were  found ;    and  Charles  determined  that  the 
convocation  w^ls  not  dissolved,  and  that  ita  seseions  should  con- 
tinue.    He  procee<lcd  further,  and  with  the  intention  of  giving 
greater  weight  to  ita  acts,  pronounced  it  to  be,  not  a  convocatioa 
merely,  but  a  synod*     No  nynod  had  been  called  in  England  (at 
centuries ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  laws  and  to  the  constitution, 
since  the  Refr>rmation  at  least.     It  was  a  dubious  point  whetliif 
a  convocation  had  any  legal  existence  now  that  parliament  wii 
dissolved  ;   but  a  s3'nod   assembled    under  these   circumstanCBi 
possessed  still  fewer  claims  to  be  considered  a  legal  or  iBgislatin 
body.     The  temper  of  the  people  was  inflamed,  a  mob  threatened 
the  convocation  house,  and  its  sittings  were  protected  by  a  gusitl 
of  soldiers.      Land  wfus  already  marked  for  vengeanoa     Two 
thousand  of  the  citizens  burnt  into  St  Paurs,  where  the  court  d 
high  commission  sat,  and  in  an  in^dant  broke  up  and  finally  dii- 
persed  a  tribunal  which  ha^  been  sometimes  called  the  Ei^liik 
inquisition,  with  the  ominous  cry,  *'  No  bishops  1  no  high  comattf* 
sion !"    The  palace  at  I^mibeth  was  surrounded,  ^:id  the  windoii 
broken.     One  of  the  rioters  was  hanged,  but  the  arohbiBbop  did 
not  quail. 
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The  convocation  of  1640  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Charch  of  England  for  the  canons  which  it  framed  ;  of  which  Dr. 
Short,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  has  truly  said,  in  his  History  of 
the  Charch  of  England,  "  they  are  such  as  prove  the  violence  of 
those  who  framed  them,  and  who  must  have  been  actuated  by 
despair  or  &tuity  to  select  such  a  time  for  their  publication."     As 
if  the  subjects  of  contention  were  not  already  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, the  convocation  introduced  new  discords.     "  In  a  word," 
aajB  Lord  Clarendon,  ''  it  did  many  things  which,  in  the  best  of 
times,  might  have  been  questioned,  and,  therefore,  were  sure  to 
be  condemned  in   the  worst."     The  canons  were  seventeen  in 
number.     The  first,  concerning  the  regal  power,  runs  thus :  "We 
ordmn  and  decree,  that  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  preacher, 
upon  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  of  the  year,  in  the  place  where 
he  serves,  shall  read  the  following   explanation   of  the  regal 
power.     That  the  most  high  and  sacred   order  of  kings  is  of 
divine  right,  being  the  ordinance  of  God  himself,  founded  in  the 
prime  laws  of  nature  and  revelation,  by  which   the   supreme 
power  over  all  persons  civil  and  ecclesiastical  is  given  to  them, 
jcc.     That  tribute  and  custom,  aid  and  subsidy,  are  due  to  the 
king,  by  the  law  of  God,  nature,  and  nations ;  yet  subjects  have 
a  right  and  property  in  their  goods  and  estates,"  &c.    In  the 
temper  of  the  nation  then  prevailiug,  this  canon  excited  more  of 
indignation  than  alarm.     The  king  had  governed  twelve  years 
without  a  parliament,  and  had  claimed  the  right  of  making  laws 
by  proclamation  without  its  assistance,  and  of  levying  taxes  at 
his  own  pleasure  without  its  consent ;  and  now  the  clergy  were 
called  in  to  give  the  sanction  of  religion  to   these  unconstitu- 
tional proceedings.     The  third  and  fourth  canons  excommunicate 
Papists  and  Socinians ;  but  the  fifth  decrees  that  the  two  pre- 
ceding canons  shall  be  in  full  force   against   all   Anabaptists, 
Bh>wnist8,  and  other  sectarists,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable; 
and  the  Puritans  suspected  that  the  third  and  fourth  canons 
existed  only  for  the  sake  of  the  fifth.     But  the  Etcetera  oath, 
contained  in  the  sixth  canon,  drew  forth  the  strongest  marks  of 
indignation.     All  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  swear  that  they 
**  would  never  give  their  consent  to  alter  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  etcetera, 
^  it  now  stands,  and  as  by  right  it  ought  to  stand/'     Not  only 
the  Puritans,  but  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy,  who  had  never 
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felt  a  scruple  on  the  subject  of  Church  government,  or  the 
peculicorities  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  once  refoeed  to  take 
an  oath  so  carelessly  or  so  maliciously  drawn  up.  The  penalty 
was  suspension  for  the  first  offence,  and,  after  three  months,  ejee- 
tiou.  Tlie  moderate  bishops  remonstrated  with  Laud.  The  wise 
Sanderson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  assured  him  that  the 
]>e:vce  of  the  Church  was  in  greater  danger  from  this  one  mdt, 
than  from  anything  that  had  occurred  within  the  memoiy  of 
man.  Laud  was,  as  usual,  obstinate,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  interfere  and  command  the  suspension  of  the  oath  till  ik 
further  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  long  parliament  met  ii  . 
the  autumn  of  this  eventful  year ;  and  Laud  was  immediateiy 
impeaciied  of  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Here  he  lay  four  years,  during  which  period  war  broke  cni, 
the  constitution  was  destroyed,  and  the  Church  of  England  over- 
thrown. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  parliament  was  to  appoint 
a  commission  for  religion,  which  appointed  several  sub-com- 
mittees, to  whom  were  intrusted  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
One  of  these,  the  committee  for  scandalous  ministers,  erected  a 
summary  tribunal  for  the  punishment  and  ejection  of  unworthy 
clerks.  They  cast  out  great  numbers  of  the  clergy;  their 
^^nemies  say  six  thousand,  their  own  defenders  reduce  the 
number  by  two-thinls.  Still  more  inconsistent  are  the  state- 
ments which  each  party  has  handed  down  to  posterity  as  to 
the  character  of  the  clerg}'  who  were  thus  deprived.  TTiey  are 
represented,  on  the  one  hand,  as  good  men,  confessors  for  the 
Church  and  sufferers  for  their  loyalty  to  the  king  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  as  turbulent  and  ignorant,  or  even  profligate  and  licentioua 
The  bishops  were  soon  afterwards  ejected  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  was  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  mob 
The  bishops  unwisely,  it  has  been  thought,  protested  that  in 
their  absence  no  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Peers  were  legal ; 
and  they  were,  in  consequence,  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  treiuson.  This  shows  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  it  had  scarcely  sat  twelve  months.  The 
charge  was  so  al)6urd  in  itself,  that  one  of  the  lawyers  friendly  to 
the  parliament  declared,  that  they  might  have  with  as  much 
reason  been  committed  on  the  charge  of  adultery.  They  were 
soon  afterwards  deprived  of  their  votes,  and  pillaged  of  their 
property.     The  Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commisskw 
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Pell  before  the  indignation  of  the  Commons  without  a  division  in 
the  house,  or  a  voice  raised  in  their  favour.  In  1642  the  civil  war 
broke  out^  and  Laud  was  for  some  time  allowed  to  remain  un- 
noticed in  the  Tower.  The  exasperation  on  both  sides  increased  ; 
the  Scotch  had  marched  into  England  to  assist  the  parliament, 
and  they  looked  upon  Laud  as  their  greatest  enemy.  The  par- 
liamentary historians  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  arch- 
liiahop  was  sacrificed  to  conciliate  their  northern  allies.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1644. 

The  chaiges  against  him  were  comprised  under  ten  heads, 
mbdivided  into  many  more.  The  archbishop,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  trial,  observed  diat  there  were  in  fact  but  two.  In  six  of 
these  artidea  he  was  charged  with  a  traitorous  subversion  of  the 
kw,  the  other  four  concerned  religion.  By  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  report  of  the  trial  was  published  by  Prynne, 
one  of  the  managers,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  house.  It 
occupies  a  folio  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  to  this  we 
must  refer  the  reader  who  may  be  anxious  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend a  portion  of  our  English  history  equally  difficult  and 
painfaL  The  charge  of  high  treason  was  sustained  by  accusa- 
tions drawn  from  almost  every  action  of  his  life :  he  had  upheld 
the  tyranny  of  the  Star  Chamber ;  he  had  advised  the  kiug  to 
•et  his  parliament  at  nought ;  he  had  fomented  the  rebellion  of 
the  Papists  in  Ireland ;  he  had  provoked  the  Scotch  to  draw  the 
■word  ;  every  error  of  the  king  and  his  privy  council  was  visited 
on  his  devoted  head  ;  and  to  complete  his  crimes,  the  canons  of 
1640  were  not  forgotten.  The  doctrines  which  they  inculcated, 
with  regard  to  regal  power  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  were 
treason  to  the  commonwealth.  The  Etcetera  oath  afforded  a 
wide  field  for  indignant  invective  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 
This  was  the  most  recent  grievance,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
Land,  it  was  proved,  had  attempted  to  enforce  it  with  severity. 
It  was  said  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  imprison  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  for  refusing  to  administer  it  to  his  clergy.  All  these 
chaiges  together,  several  of  them  individually,  it  was  argued, 
amounted  to  high  treason. 

Under  the  head  of  religion,  he  was  accused,  in  general,  of 
having  favoured  popery,  and  in  return  of  having  received  over- 
tures from  the  pope.     His  diary  was  ransacked,  and  the  offer  of 
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a  carilinul*d  hat  was  not  overlooked.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to 
adduce  the  instances  in  which  Laud's  conduct  had  been  stiangelj 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  and  the  position  of  a  ProtertiDt 
archbishop.  A  letter  was  produced  from  Laud  to  the  archdeseoa 
of  Canterbury,  commanding  him  to  obliterate  a  monument  wUdl 
had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city  to  comme* 
morato  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  Gan- 
powder  Plot.  Of  clergymen  censured  or  punished  for  deuoimo^ 
ing  popery,  or  refusing  to  comply  with  superstitioas  usages^  m 
they  esteemed  them,  which  Laud  had  introduced,  the  numboi 
were  great,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  hardships  inflicted 
The  introduction  of  copes  and  other  splendid  deooralioiis 
the  official  dress,  the  placing  of  lighted  candles  on  the 
munion  table,  the  introduction  of  piscinas  and  credence  taUe% 
or  side  altars,  the  turning  of  the  table  into  an  altar,  smI 
then  approaching  it  with  profound  obeisances,  the  introdoctui  i 
of  choral  singing  to  the  exclusion  of  congregational  psalmody,— 
these,  and  numberless  charges  of  the  same  kind,  were  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  archbishop  was  a  Papist  in  heart,  and  if  a 
Papist  then  a  traitor  and  worthy  of  death.  "  To  conclude,"  said 
Sergeant  Wilde,  in  his  opening  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the 
trial,  "  Naaman  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a  leper.  Thii 
man's  leprosy  hath  so  infected  all,  that  there  remains  no  other 
cure  but  the  sword  of  justice,  which  we  doubt  not  but  that  yoar 
lordships  will  so  apply  that  the  commonwealth  shall  yet  live  again 
and  flourish." — Piyntie'a  Catvterhurifa  Doomy  or  the  Trial,  Ac 
of  Archbishoj)  Laud.     Printed  by  command,  &a  1646. 

Whatever  the  delinquencies  of  Laud,  he  was  certainly  treated- 
with  injustice.     His  crimes  were  not  high  treason.     This  the 
prosecutors  felt,  and  they  had  recourse  to  the  monstrous  figment  \ 
of  cumulative  treason,  under  which  Lord  Strafibrd  had  recently  '■ 
been  destroyed  :    "  a  treason,"  his  biographer  remarks,  in  the  \ 
conclusion,  '*  which  could  not  be  gathered  from  the  premises:  a 
treason  in  the  total,  when  nothing  but  misdemeanor  could  be 
found  in  the  items.''  On  his  trial  he  was  addressed  with  invectives, 
interrupted  in  his  defence,  and  insulted  by  the  spectators  belov 
the  bar.     He  defended  himself  with  an  eloquence  and  ability 
which  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  whoflB 
instance  the  Lords  had  been  induced,  or  rather  compelled  to 
bring  him  to  trial.     His  trial  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight 
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During  the  summer  no  sentence  was  passed,  and  the  archbishop 
was  occasionally  brought  up  for  further  examination.  But  the 
kmg  was  successful  in  the  field,  and  the  Scotch  army  became 
hnpatieiit  for  revenge,  and  the  apprentices  and  mob  of  London 
fin:  a  victim.  A  petition  was  prepared,  signed  by  twenty  thou- 
sand hands,  demanding  justice  on  the  archbishop.  The  com- 
mons sent  a  message  to  the  lords  requesting  them  *^  to  proceed 
vigorously  with  the  punishment  of  delinquents  ; "  and  that  "  for 
the  more  quick  dispatch  of  business  they  would  sit  together 
with  the  commons,  and  so  form  one  house.'*  Under  this  pres- 
8m:e,  in  a  slender  house,  containing  not  above  six  or  seven  peers, 
an  ^'  ordinance  "  was  passed  which  condemned  the  archbishop  to 
the  scafTold. 

He  died  on  Tower-hill  the  10th  of  January  1 645.  At  his  trial 
he  had  shown  impatience  and  an  irritable  temper;  but  his 
demeanour  now  was  worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop.  He  prepared 
and  read  upon  the  scaffold  a  long  speech  in  which,  while  admit- 
ting with  all  humility,  that  he  was  a  most  grievous  sinner  in 
many  ways,  by  thought,  word,  and  deed,  he  defended  his  public 
life  in  every  point,  and  professed  his  attachment  both  to  the 
constitution  and  to  the  Church  of  England  No  misgivings 
troubled  him.  In  his  last  prayer,  after  fervently  commending 
his  soul  to  God  through  Christ,  he  added  these  words :  **  I 
humbly  beseech  thee  now  to  give  me,  in  this  great  instant,  full 
patience,  proportionable  comfort,  and  a  heart  ready  to  die  for 
ihine  honour,  the  king's  happiness,  and  this  Church's  preserva- 
tion. And  my  zeal  to  this,  far  from  arrogancy  be  it  spoken,  is 
all  the  sin,  (human  frailty  excepted  and  all  the  incidents  there- 
imto,)  which  is  yet  known  to  me  in  this  particular ;  for  which  I 
now  come  to  suffer."  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
professions  thus  made.  Laud  was  no  doubt  sincere ;  the  wisdom 
of  his  course  is  another  matter.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he 
entertained  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Reformation  ;  or  the 
leformers'  dread  of  superstition;  or  their  abhorrence  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  saw  the  growth  of 
numberless  sects  and  heresies,  on  the  one  hand ;  he  watched 
with  jealousy,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  we  suspect,  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  now  recovering 
from  her  losses  of  the  previous  centiuy,  on  the  other;  and 
he  hoped  by  religious  pageantry  and  lofty  notions  of  priestly 
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rule  to  give  force  and  solidity  to  the  Church  of  England.  Tiuiii 
the  most  favourable  view  which  can  fairly  be  taken  of  hisdunctK 
But  he  miserably  failed,  and  drew  the  Church  ofEo^ 
with  him  to  destruction.  The  day  before  Laud  was  condeDia4 
an  ordinance  passed  both  Houses  for  the  establishment  of  & 
new  directory ;  that  is,  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  diaoiiIiM 
and  worship  in  England ;  and  the  use  of  the  Common  Pnja* 
book  was  forbidden.  The  deprivation  of  the  bishops  and  tb 
destruction  of  episcopacy  was  at  once  accomplished.  The  dap 
who  refused  to  abandon  the  Prayer-book  were  ejected  fromtkf 
livings.  The  bishops  and  dignitaries  lived  in  silence  andponrt)^ 
or  went  abroad.  A  third  of  the  income  of  each  living  M 
reserved,  by  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  for  the  maintenaoceif 
the  ejected  minister ;  but  it  was  seldom  paid,  and  in  the  troalM 
state  of  the  times  which  now  ensued,  he  had  no  means  of  fli 
forcing  it.  Cromwell,  more  generous  than  his  party,  protected 
few  great  men.  Archbishop  Usher  was  still  permitted  to  j)w4 
in  London,  but  Hall  of  Norwich  was  suffered  to  Ungerinflk* 
scurity,  and  to  die  almost  in  want.  By  a  law,  enacted  soon  ate 
the  directory  was  enforced,  it  was  made  penal  to  use  the  Book* 
Common  Prayer  even  in  household  worship ;  the  penally  wi 
five  pounds  for  the  first,  and  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  thai 
offence.  This  was  in  1645  ;  and  through  the  whole  of  thepw* 
tectorate  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  the  ChuiAi 
of  England  had  no  existence,  except  in  the  persons  of  itsiiA 
vidual  members,  scattered  and  oppressed,  who  stiU  dung, 
an  ardour  proportioned  to  their  perils,  to  the  religion  of  tw 
happier  days.     (See  articles  Independents,  Pbesbttebu4 

PURFTANa) 

The  ancient  monarchy  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Chaitel^ 
in  May  1660,  and  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  same  time, 
almost  without  an  effort,  was  seated  once  more  in  her  liff 
position.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  too  impatient 
legal  forms,  and  in  thousands  of  parish  churches  the  UtiHgf 
restored  on  the  Sunday  after  his  return,  under  no  other  authon^ 
than  what  was  conferred  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  p 
and  his  flock.  Charles,  the  next  day  after  his  landing,  spent  tl^ 
Sunday  at  Canterbury,  and  the  sei-vice  was  performed  at  w 
cathedral  in  his  presence  according  to  the  old  ritual,  whidi^ 
still  proscribed  by  law.     Some  of  his  friends  were  anxious  tli^ 
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lice  should  not  be  used  on  Hm  occasion^  and  that  some 
eereraomes  should  he  omitted  which  had  h^en  the 
so  BvTce  a  qoarrel  But  he  replied,  t!iat  while  he 
TB  to  follow  their  own  opinionaj  he  should  claim  the 
rty  for  himself.  This  was  one  of  a  hundred  instances 
he  showed  that  he  knew  his  people  much  hetter  than 
i»  courtiere ;  a  fact  which  explains  the  strange  anomaly 
most  immoral  of  our  kings  was  the  most  popular,  and 
memory  is  cherished  with  affection  by  thousands  who 
m  c'hamcter,  ev^en  to  the  present  time.  The  truth  was, 
bad  suddenly  collapsed ;  it  retained  no  hold  on  the 
of  the  people,  and  they  scarcely  expressed  the  slightest 
m  its  fallen  fortunes.  The  reaction  was  sudden  and 
Clarendon  tells  us  that  the  king,  he  doubts  not,  had 
inclined,  might  have  then  restored  the  Star  Chamber 
lurt  of  High  Commission  amidst  the  indifference  or 
e  applauseis  of  liis  people,  TJiere  was  a  passionate 
for  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  the 
whether  tbey  admitted  of  any  reforms  was  scarcely 
The  Puritans,  who  from  this  time  took  the  name  of 
mians^  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  bringing  the  king 
id  at  Gist  they  were  treated  wnth  mucli  courtesy,  Charles 
By  expressed  his  wish  for  a  comprehenrion,  such  as  should 
ttll  good  men,  and  loyal  subjects,  in  the  national  Church* 
give  him  credit  for  full  sincerity^  although  we  are  aware 
himsdf  was  at  heart  a  Papist^  and  was  soon  after  secretly 
fed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  it  would  be  easier  to 
united  than  a  fiix^tious  people,  and  as  to  their  religion, 
1st  needs  be  Protestant,  aU  that  he  desired  was  that  it 
)e  enjoyed  in  quiet ;  so  he  gave  kind  words  t*:)  all  parties, 
iDiised  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  conference  should  be 
which  they  themselv*^a  should  be  the  arbitrators  of  their 
nceg.  Meanwhile  bishoprics  were  offered  to  three 
tan  leaders,  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  Reynolds.  The 
ly  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Norwich.  Several  deaneries 
to  Kanton,  Bates,  and  others,  but  also  fleclined  ; 
the  plea  that,  until  the  terms  of  conformity  were 
ey  could  not  accept  of  preferment  with  a  safe  conscience. 
Conference  followed  in  1661 ,  Twelve  Presbyterian 
with  nine  assistants^  were  summoned  to  meet  a^ 
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many  bishopii  atitl  tlieir  ii£8t$ta£it^     Baxtt^  wan  ilie  leader  of  the 
Presbyterians,  anil  Sheldon  of  tbt  Prelates     But  tbe  Confereuoe 
broke  up  without  douig  any  good.     Bkhop  Bairnet'a  impreseioii 
at  the  time  was,   that  it  aggravatad  the  evils  on  botb  sidet 
Baxter  was  much  blamed  for  tlie  number  of  objoctiona  which  he 
raised  on  every  p  tint  on  which  it  seemed  possible  to  create  a 
difficulty,  as  wrW  as  far  Im  rashness  in  preeaatit^;  a  cnide  Utuigf 
of  his  own,  the  work^  h*.?  tells  uk,  of  a  single  fortnight,  which  wai 
to  supersede^  the  Book  of  (Jommon  Prayer.    In  his  autobiographf 
he  justifies  at  length  his  ttjnduct  on  both  pointa     But  in  truth, 
the  Savoy  Conference  was  a  mere  sham  fight  got  up  with<^ut 
hope  on  one  side  or  sincerity  tm  the  other.     The  prelates  ha4 
determined  not  to  yield ;    and  the    Frcasbyterians    seized  \i^ 
occasion  to  state  all  their  objection»  to  tlie  national  Church,  as  i 
kind  of  final  protest,  rather  than  to  confine  themselTet  to  itis 
few  important  topics  which  were  really  ©§8ential  to  their  difi«^ 
ences.     "  Baxter,"   says   Bamett   *'  spent   iome   days  in  mucfa 
logical  arguing,  chieHy  with  Sanderson  and  Gunning,  hU  oppo- 
nents, to  the  diversion  of  the  town/*     The  minutes  c»f  theiB 
debates  mu^t  satisfy  every  reader,  who  has  made   himself  ac- 
quainted with  those  timee,  that   the  ehampione  on  both  sides, 
however  learned  and  good,  were  the  men  of  a  former  generation, 
imequal  to  tbe  wantJi  of  the  age  which  had  now  begun,  and 
incompetent  to  the  work  before  them.     With  the  Testomtion, 
the  fine  art8«  politeness,  eloquence,  and  a  new  literature,  W 
dawned,  attended  by  an  excessive  and  unreasonable  contempt  of 
antiquated  jnodea     Yet  Sanderson  and  Baxter  were  dispi 
in  public  in  the  Strand  with  the  weapons  of  the  old 
logic;  precisely  as  Cranmer  had   disputed  with   the 
priests  at  Oxford,  or  the  elder  Puritans  before  king 
Hampton  Court.    The  terms  they  used  were  uninteUigible^ 
their  metaphysics  provoked  a  smile.     It  was  the  last 
probably,  in  which  these  ancient  weapons  have  been 
public  discussion ;  with  what  effect  they  were  employed  let  tin] 
reader  judge  by  the  foUomng  specimen,  which  we  take 
true  and  perfect  copy  of  the  whole  diisputation  at  tbe  Sa' 
published  at  the  tima 

**  That  command  which  conmiandeth  an  act  in  itsdf  h0 
and  no  other  act  or  circumstance  unlawfol,  oomniaiidetti  an 
in  itself  lavrful  and  no  other  act,  whereby  any  unjuflt  prmilfr 
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enjoined,  nor  any  circumstance  whence  directly  or  per  accidens 
any  sin  is  consequent,  which  the  commander  ought  to  provide 
against  Ergo,  That  command  which  commands  an  act  in  itself 
lawful,  and  no  other  act  or  circumstance  unlawful,  is  not  sinful." 

The  Presbjrterians  make  answer  thus — '^The  proposition  de- 
nied is  not  in  the  conclusion. 

''The  major  is  denied,  because  the  first  act  commanded  may  be, 
per  accidenSy  unlavrful,  and  be  commanded  by  an  unjust  penalty, 
though  no  other  act  or  circumstance  commanded,  be  such." 

This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  fruitless  discussion. 

The  time  expired,  and  the  Conference  separated.  Clarendon 
was  powerfid  at  the  privy  council,  and  he  was  inveterate  against 
the  Presbyterians.  The  prelates  were  disposed  to  severity  ;  the 
House  of  Commons  was  eager  for  revenge.  The  upper  house 
maintained  a  calmer  tone  of  mind  ;  but  the  next  year  the  Act 
of  XJnifonnity  was  passed,  though  by  slender  majorities  in  both 
honfle&  It  required  the  clergy  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  St  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  1662,  two  thousand  of  the  Puritan  clergy  resigned 
their  benefices.  The  Corporation  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and 
the  Five  Miles  Act,  followed  each  other,  within  the  next  three 
years.  By  the  first,  which  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV,, 
every  officer  of  a  corporation  town  was  obliged  to  receive  the 
acrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
CShorch  of  England,  within  a  year  of  his  election.  By  the  second, 
repealed  by  the  Toleration  Act,  the  being  present  where  more 
tlttn  five  persons  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship,  exclusive  of  the  family,  subjected  the  offender  to  a 
pmalty  of  five  pounds,  or  impiisonment  for  three  months,  for 
the  first  offence ;  ten  pounds,  or  six  months,  for  the  second  ;  and 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  transportation,  for  the  third.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce  a  law  which  was  entirely  at  variance 
with  every  sense  of  justice ;  and  a  second  Conventicle  Act  was 
passed  in  1670,  which  reduced  the  penalty  to  five  shillings  for 
the  first  offence,  and  teu  for  the  second ;  and  imposed  upon  the 
preacher  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  first,  and  forty  for  each 
iiiture  offence.  By  the  Five  Miles  Act,  passed  in  1665,  every 
non-conforming  clergyman,  who  should  come  within  five  miles  of 
a  corporate  town,  or  of  any  parish  where  he  had  held  a  living  or 
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been  used  to  officmte,  was  liabte  to  m  peBoltf  of  fcrfy  patmdi^  pr 
six  months*  imprisotuneQt  At  length  the  Tert  Act,  in  107% 
deprived  the  NonconfonnislB^  in  coQunon  with  die  Paptsta^  ol 
otBces  or  place's  of  tmit  and  {nofit.  The  impotenee  of  ha 
measures  to  protect  a  national  Church  wan  proved  bjr 
tyrannical  decrees.  When  the  last  of  them  became  l&w,  it  1M 
discovered  that  religion  itaatf  waa  nearly  oxtanet  in  En^ 
and  within  a  few  yean  oar  FroteeUct  &ith  wa^  saved  by 
help  of  a  foreign  army,  and  at  the  e:icpense  of  a  revolution- 
Such  were  the  penal  laws  by  which  it  waa  attempted  to 
suppress  dissent,  and  ocmciliate  the  attachment  c^  the  peo{J6  to 
the  national  Church  in  the  wretched  days  of  Charles  II.  Sbeldoo 
the  archbishop,  a  majoii^  of  his  ooUaa^es  on  the  bencb»  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  worMng  clergy,  wot^  fobvooiahle  to  tbefi« 
measures.  It  is  impoflaihle  to  defend  their  oonduct ;  whii^,  i& 
almost  every  one  of  the  instanoai  addnoedf  la  diiBcUy  oppoaed  to 
the  simplest  elements  of  Christian  morals,  as  much  as  to  the 
first  principles  of  fair  and  upright  legislation.  Some  palliatiTea 
their  conduct  has.  They  were  emeiging  from  a  civil  war,  afi4 
to  them  at  least,  a  hateful  usurpation.  They  had  seen  En^aiul 
drenched  with  blood,  and  they  and  their  families,  in  the  oonfiici- 
tions  that  ensued,  had  been  amongst  the  greatest  suflTt^rei^  Ths 
Presbyterians^  against  whom  their  animosity  waa  now  directed, 
had  never,  it  was  true,  been  the  cordial  fiends  of  Cromwell,  sdll 
less,  however,  in  the  estimation  of  the  BoyaUsta,  had  they  been 
the  faithful  subjects  of  KiBg  Charles.  Their  grievanoes,  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  years,  were  foi^otten.  It  was  only  tbeff 
rebellion  that  was  kept  in  mind, — the  scaffolda  of  Laud  nd 
Charles,  and  all  the  miseries  that  followed  after,  to  the  pen^ 
exited  clergy.  Fot^^^iveneas  would  have  been  a  noble  virtWb 
and  true  policy,  we  have  long  since  disoovered,  would  have  bM 
on  the  side  of  charity,  Sheldon  and  the  detgy  tost  guch  an  op* 
portunity  as  seldom  returns,  of  at  once  re-establishing  theChtu^ 
of  England  on  broader  foundations,  and  of  displaying,  on  a  wot 
conspicuous  theatre,  an  illustrious  example  of  the  Chiisttw : 
virtues,  and  of  rendering  good  for  evil.  Unhappily  they  wert^ 
with  a  few  exceptions^  men  of  narrow  minda  and  ordinaty  pt€i^i 
From  all  that  they  had  seen,  and  in  all  that  they  had  sufierailf 
they  appear  to  have  learned  but  one  lesson  i  namely,  a  ohUdidi 
dread  of  change  \  unless  we  add  a  se<x)nd;  the  dread  of 
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was  ihe  vulgar  cry  that  one  con^ssion  will  only  call  forth 
ler  d^Muand  !  Safety  lies  in  coticeding  nothing !  The 
Conference  admitted  a  few  corrections  and  some  real  im- 
lenta ;  but,  upon  the  wholej  it  left  the  Book  of  Common 
r  more  exceptionable  to  the  Presbyterians,  and,  conse- 
tly,  the  terms  of  conformity  much  harder,  than  when  the 
li^aiL  Some  new  holidays  were  addedj  and  these  had 
been  a  grievance  to  the  Puritans.  And  more  lessons 
taken  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  as  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
on.  But  it  was  agreed  that  no  aprocryphal  loB&on  should  be 
on  Sunday*  It  was  proposed^  when  they  had  gone  through 
Wye r» Book  J  to  revise  the  canons  of  the  Church.  This  the 
I  licenoe  empowered  them  to  do,  and  the  necessity  was 
it*  Besides,  they  might  have  reformed  several  great  abuses. 
might  have  made  a  new  distribution  of  a  vast  portion  of 
ftodasiastical  property.  They  might  have  provided  an 
Eiial  remedy  for  the  shameful  poverty  which,  to  thin  hour, 
las  one-third  of  the  livings  of  the  Church  uf  England.  The 
1^  estates  were,  almoet  all  of  them,  let  on  leases ;  and  there 
jeen  no  renewals  for  twenty  years.  Most  of  them  were 
the  estates  of  the  Church  were  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
nbents ;  and  the  fines  raised  by  the  renewing  of  the  leases 
restoration,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  a  million 
half  Had  but  one-half  of  this,  as  Bumet  has  remarked, 
appHed  to  the  buying  of  glebes  or  tithe®,  for  small  vicaiageSi 
»uiitktions  of  a  great  practical  reformation  would  have  been 
But  8elfishnes3  and  rapacity  prevailed.  In  some  sees 
or  fifty  tlionsaud  pounds  were  raised  by  these  renewals^ 
renl  to  enrich  the  bishops'  families,  ^Vhat  the  bishops  did 
the  great  fines  was  an  example  to  the  lower  dignitaries, 
bftred  more  for  themselves  than  for  the  Churck  Something 
aved  for  the  repair  of  colleges  aod  cathedral  chnrcbes ;  and 
le  callectiou  was  made  for  redeeming  the  English  slaves  In 
aiy ;  but  this  fell  far  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected^ 
iitflax  of  sudden  wealth  was  ruinous  to  its  possessors.  The 
p(  merit  and  service  were  loaded  with  many  livings  and  many 
(ties;  but  they  were  now  in  the  decline  of  life;  and,  with 
nd  wealth,  sloth  and  pomp  and  spiritual  mdifferenoe  rushed 
On  the  pretext  of  hospitality,  some  indulged  an  extravagant 
of  life ;   otherB  made  large  purchases  of  land,  and  left 
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great  estates,  \vhich  soon  melted  away.  The  trae  conoerns  of 
the  Church  were  neglected.  They  left  preaching  and  writing 
to  others,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  ease  and  luxury.  It  is  a 
painful  history  ;  and  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  it  un- 
charitxable,  till  he  learns  that  we  have  transcribed  it  from  the 
honest  page  of  bishop  Burnet  He  concludes  it  in  these  words : 
'*  In  all  which  sad  representation  some  few  exceptions  are  to  be 
made,  but  so  few,  that  if  a  new  set  of  men  had  not  appeared,  of 
another  stamp,  the  Church  had  quite  lost  her  esteem  over  the 
nation."— i/i^r^ry  of  his  Own  Tiines,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

This  piirty,  of  which  Sheldon  was  the  head,  unhappily  go- 
venicd  the  Church  of  England  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  (Charles  II.  Towards  its  close  they  were  succeeded  by 
wiser  councils  and  better  men ;  but  the  evils  they  inflicted  on  the 
Church  meanwhile  were  very  great ;  and  it  is  no  less  the  part 
of  an  upright  historian  to  place  in  a  clear  and  impressive  li^t 
the  faults  and  follies  of  tliose  who,  by  indolence  or  cowardice, 
have  betrayed  the  sacred  interests  intrusted  to  their  keeping, 
than  to  dwell  upon  the  apostolic  graces  of  eminent  saints. 
Written  upon  any  other  principle,  history  obscures  truth,  and 
merely  lends  her  sanction  to  the  vile  strife  of  selfish  factions. 
We  must  admit  with  sorrow  that  the  Church  of  England, 
restored  to  all  her  dignities  and  wealth,  did  little  more,  during 
this  disgraceful  reign,  than  to  chant  her  paeans  over  prostrate 
dissent  Popery  lifted  its  bold  front,  and  ostentatiously  dis- 
played its  pomp,  but  it  met  with  no  stem  rebuke ;  it  was  con- 
fronted now  with  no  withering  blast  of  popular  eloquence.  The 
strong  ami  of  ancient  leaming  no  longer  smote  it  The  hand  of 
keen  searching  argument  no  more  despoiled  it  of  its  sophistries; 
and,  worse  than  this,  licentiousness  and  profligacy  grew  to  an 
appalling  height  undismayed,  and  almost  unnoticed.  Sermons 
preached  before  the  Court  and  Parliament  are  extant  in  great 
numbers  ;  many  of  them  are  written  in  a  polite  strain  of  well- 
sustained  thought  and  happy  illustration.  They  discourse,  as 
after  a  civil  war  it  was  reasonable  perhaps  they  should,  upon  the 
sin  of  schism,  and  "  the  honid  wickedness  of  our  late  unnatural 
rebellion."  But  there  is  one  sin  upon  which  they  seldom  touch 
at  all — the  profligacy  of  their  own  times,  and  the  unexampled 
wickedness  and  debauchery  of  the  king  of  England,  his  court, 
and  subjects.    After  reading  these  sermons,  we  rise  imder  the 
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impression  that  if  the  Anabaptists  could  be  crashed,  and  the 
Presbyterians  silenced,  all  would  be  purity  and  peace.  As  time 
wore  on,  South,  and  other  bold  spirits  like  himself,  dared  some- 
times to  renew  the  assault  on  popery,  and  with  good  effect.  But 
we  may  look  through  the  whole  ecclesiastical  literature,  whether 
printed  or  spoken,  of  these  divines,  and  scarcely  stumble  upon 
a  single  page  in  which  the  loathsome  vices  of  their  own  age,  its 
atheism,  its  contempt  of  all  restraints,  human  and  divine,  its 
audacity  in  falsehood,  its  systematic  profligacy,  its  heartless 
levity,  its  fierce  implacable  factiousness  are  spoken  of  in  be- 
coming terms ;  that  is  to  say,  in  language  of  horror,  and  indigna- 
tion, and  disgust,  with  tears  of  penitence,  or  the  deep  blush  of 
burning  shama 

Vice  was  fashionable.  It  soon  corrupted  the  universities,  and 
80  provided  another  generation  with  Christian  ministers  who  had 
been  brought  up  amidst  polluting  scenes.  The  Sheldon  theatre, 
at  Oxford,  the  magnificent  donation  of  the  archbishop  to  his 
university,  was  opened  in  1669.  The  proceedings  were  disgust- 
ing ;  but  they  must  find  a  place  in  our  pages  that  the  reader 
may  fully  comprehend  the  abyss  of  moral  de^:udation  into  which 
England  at  this  time  fell.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Wallis,  who  was 
present,  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  is  preserved  by  Neale,  in  his 
History  of  the  Puritans.  He  relates,  amongst  other  matters 
of  less  interest,  **  that  a  letter  of  thanks  was  read  in  the  morning, 
at  convocation,  to  Sheldon,  wherein  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
both  our  creator  and  redeemer,  for  not  only  having  built  a  theatre 
for  the  Act,  but— which  is  more — delivered  the  Blessed  Virgin 
from  being  so  profaned  in  futura"  The  allusion  here  is  to  the 
circumstance  that,  heretofore,  the  university  Act  had  been  held 
in  St  Mary's  Church.  "  These  words,"  says  Mr.  Wallis,  "stopped 
my  mouth  from  giving  a  place  to  that  letter  when  it  was  put  to 
the  vote.  I  have  since  desired  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  to  consider 
whether  they  were  not  liable  to  a  just  exception.  He  did  at 
first  excuse  it,  but,  upon  further  thoughts,  I  suppose  he  will 
think  fit  to  alter  them  before  the  letter  be  sent  and  registered." 
"  After  the  voting  of  this  letter.  Dr.  South  (as  university  orator) 
made  a  long  oration,  the  first  part  of  which  consisted  of  satiriccd 
invectives  against  Cromwell,  fanatics,  and  the  Royal  Society,  and 
new  philosophy  ;  the  next,  of  encomiastics  in  praise  of  the  arch- 
bishop, the  theatre,  the  vice-chancellor,  the  architect  and 
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painter;  the  last,  ot  eiecmtions  a^inst  faoatics,  conTQiiticlefl^ ^ 
comprehensioti,  and  new  philrjsophy,  dam ti  Lag  ttem  ctd 
ad  gehenTumi.'  There  Is  satire  herej  but,  we  fe-ar,  no  ej 
tion.  South  ^vas  one  day  preaching,  much  in  the  same  gtrain, 
before  Charles  IL,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  subject  of  Im 
declamation  Ix'ing  "  that  bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow,  Cromwell** 
The  king  burst  iuto  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  exclaimed  te 
Lord  Rochestc  r^  **  Your  chaplain  miuit  be  made  a  bishop,'*  South, 
however,  did  not  court  prafermeotf  and  more  than  once  d  eel  bed 
a  bishopric.  Mr.  Wallis  proodeds  with  his  letter  thua:  "The 
afternoon  was  spent  in  panegyric  orations,  and  reciting  of  poems 
in  several  sorts  of  verse,  composed  in  prai.^  of  the  archbiKbop, 
the  theatre,  «fea,  and  crying  down  fanatics.  The  whole  actioa 
began  and  ended  with  a  noise  of  trumpets  ;  and  twice  was  tnt«r» 
posed  variety  of  music,  Yocal  and  in^tnmiientali  purposely  com- 
posed for  this  occasion.  The  temn  fit t us  for  both  days  were 
abominably  scurrilous,  and  so  suffered  to  jnroceed  without  the 
least  check  or  interruption  from  vice-chancellor,  proctors,  curators, 
or  any  of  those  who  were  to  govern  the  exercises,  which  gave  so 
general  offence  to  all  honest  spectators,  that  I  believe  the 
university  hath  thereby  lost  more  reputation  than  they  have 
gained  by  all  the  rest ;  all,  or  most  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and 
eminent  persons  in  the  university,  with  their  relations,  being 

.represented  as  a  company  of and  dunces ;  and,  among 

the  rest,  the  excellent  lady,  which  your  letter  mentions,  was,  in 
the  broadest  language,  represented  as  guilty  of  those  crimes 

.    During  this  solenmity  (and  for  some  days  befcnre 

and  since)  have  been  constantly  acted  (by  the  vice-chancellor's 
allowance)  two  stage  plays  in  a  day  (by  those  of  the  duke  of 
York's  house),  at  a  theatre  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  Town 
Hall,  which  (for  aught  I  hear)  was  much  the  more  innocent 
theatre  of  the  two.  It  hath  been  here  a  common  fame,  6x 
divers  weeks  (before,  at,  and  since  the  Act),  that  the  vice-dian* 
cellor  had  given  300{.  bond  (some  say  5002^  bond)  to  the  terra 
filius,  to  save  them  harmless,  whatever  they  should  say,  provided 
it  were  neither  blasphemy  nor  treason ;  but  this  I  take  to  be 
a  slander ;  a  less  encouragement  would  serve  the  turn  with  sodi 
persons.  Since  the  Act  (to  satisfy  the  common  clamonr)tbe 
vice-chancellor  hath  imprisoned  both  of  them,  and,  'tis  said,  he 
means  to  expel  them.'' 
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But  another  school  of  di  vines  was  now  fomdug.  Thty  were 
men  of  liberal  minds,  fond  of  study^  of  years  siifficieot  to  see 
ci early  the  mistakes  of  the  men  around  them,  and  young  enough 
to  strike  out  a  new  and  independent  course  of  action  for  them* 
eelvea  Many  of  them  had  been  educated  by  the  Pur i  tan  b  ;  all 
of  them  wrote  and  spoke  about  them  with  a  degree  of  charity 
the  more  remarkable  because  so  directly  opposite  to  the  conduct 
of  Sheldon  and  his  party.  Yet  they  were  not  Puritans  in  any 
senses  The  Puritans  were  Calvinists,  the  new  school  were  low 
ArfDimiacs — ^lower  far  than  Laud  and  Montague.  They  were 
nuea  of  refined  tastes,  addicted  to  philosophical  pnrsuita,  and 
Bome^  too,  were  profound  scholare  of  the  highest  class.  They  de- 
tinted  afifectatioQ  of  all  kinds,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
be  terious  in  religion  without  exposing  them  eel  ves  to  the  charge 
of  affectation.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  weakness  of  the  Puritans 
thtry  felK  with  equal  weakness,  into  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
had  been  bred  up  amongst  men  who  obtruded  sacred  things  on 
frivolous  occasions.  The  remedy  they  applied  was,  to  expel  the 
phrasec^logy  of  ScripturOj  not  only  from  their  daily  talk,  but  as 
far  as  possible,  from  their  discourses  in  the  pulpit.  They  became 
Christian  philosophers  mther  than  divines ;  and,  except  an  occa- 
monal  di.^ertation  on  the  Trinity,  or  a  Wutsunday  sermon,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  c^u'efuUy  guarded  against 
fanatical  abuses,  they  scarcely  interfered  with  matters  of  Christian 
d<jctrine.  Still,  they  were  men  of  blameless  lives,  and  in  a  sloth- 
fol  II ge  remai-kable  for  pastoral  diligence.  Amongst  the  leadeni 
were  Witchcot,  Cndworth,  Wilkias,  Moore,  and  Worthington : 
some  of  these  were  known  to  be  men  of  eminent  piety,  but  it  was 
more  appaient  in  their  lives  (and,  since  tbeir  deaths,  by  their 
(private  diaries)  than  in  their  preaching*  They  were  equally 
afraid  of  superstition  on  the  one  band,  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
^^  r.  They  loved  the  oonatitution  of  the  Church,  and  were  well 
^ied  witix  the  liturgy;  but  tbey  did  not  think  all  other  forma 
imlawful  Tbey  wished  to  Bee  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation. 
They  continued  on  good  terms  witb  nonconformists^  and  allowed 
gr*?at  freedoms,  not  only  in  philosophical  speculations,  hut  in 
religion.  Episcopius,  the  Arminiao  professor,  who  conducte*d  the 
ohme  of  the  remonstrants  at  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  wa^  one  of  their 
favourite  authors  ;  and  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries  into  the 
iVAtonabletiees,  rather  than  the  scriptnml  warranty  of  the  trutha 
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of  religion,  leJ  llu^rii  to  \m  regftrrUHl  aa  Sixriiiians.  They  Wfxwall 
zealous  against  j^opery ;  and  the  PapUU  cried  them  down^  m 
return,  as  AtlieL^ta.  Debtfii  or,  at  best,  Socinians,  and  tni^n  of  do 
principles  at  all. 

In  the  society  of  thesci  m^n,  TilloteoQ,  Patrick,  Lloyd^  ssA 
Stillingfleet  were  tramed^^the  graatatit  diWnes  of  the  next  g«iie* 
ration,  but  still  with  the  faults  of  the  school  in  which  thay  haJ 
been  educatei].  They  received,  and  long  bore,  the  title  of  tbe 
Latitudinariau  divines ;  and,  in  the  mnse  in  which  we  have  ex* 
plained  it,  tht*  charge  was  just  They  attempted  a  iHvofOC 
between  evangelical  doctrine  and  Christian  practice.  Th#i  farmer 
they  at  first  neglectiHl,  and  at  length  lost  out  of  sight ;  the  bttut 
they  di8playe<l  with  admirable  clearness,  and  if  any  other  pmd- 
pies  than  tho.se  of  the  gospel  couM  possibly  havt^  enforcerl  it,  tiiej 
would  not  have  so  completely  ^led.  But  the  founders  of  the 
school  made  no  deep  impression  in  the  days  of  Oliarles  IL ;  and 
their  still  more  erifted  pupils  saw  reliL'^ioii,  in  the  Chiireh  of  Ernr- 
land,  almost  expiring  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts ;  and  learned 
how  vain  it  was  for  men  without  warmth  and  fervour  to  recall  a 
nation  to  holiness,  and  how  impossible  to  effect  a  second  reformft- 
tion  without  the  aid  of  those  inspiring  doctrines  which  had  quidi* 
ened  England  into  new  life  under  Latimer  and  the  first  reformera 

The  ecclesiastical  occurrences  of  this  reign,  after  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  are  few,  and  of  little  consequenca  It  was  the  age 
of  violent  £Eu^ions  and  scandalous  intrigues.  In  1667,  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  in  former  times  the  friend  of  Charles  L, 
the  adviser  of  his  wisest  measures  and  the  sharer  of  Ids  misfor- 
tunes, was  impeached  of  high  treason  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  was  now  Lord  Chancellor,  and  appears  to  have  always  been  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  crown.  The  charges  brought  against  him 
were,  most  of  them,  preposterous.  He  had  acquired  a  laige 
estate ;  he  had  procured  grants  of  land  for  his  relations ;  he  had 
corresponded  with  Cromwell ;  he  had  advised  the  borrowing  of 
money  from  the  corporations  on  the  king's  authority;  he  had 
recommended  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French.  But  he  fled 
from  the  storm,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  France, 
where  he  was  followed  by  a  decree  forbidding  his  return.  No 
doubt  his  real  crime  was  that  he  was  an  imbending  Protestant, 
and  that  he  was  somewhat  magisterial  in  his  carriage  towards  the 
king.     He  left  behind  him  a  vindication  of  his  conduct    One 
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ihing  he  mentioDS  that  is  not  to  be  forgotten — all  the  severe 
Deasures  against  the  Presbyterians  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
xmncil  table  with  perfect  unanimity.  Clarendon's  bitterness 
owards  them  is  the  great  stain  upon  his  character ;  yet,  if  not 
fiser,  he  was  no  worse,  it  seems,  than  other  men  of  his  party. 
Sowever,  his  fall  was  the  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
liflsenters.  From  that  time  they  were  less  mightUy  oppressed ; 
md  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  in  1667,  the  king  ventured  to  in- 
roduce  the  subject  of  a  toleration :  "  One  thing  more  I  venture 
0  recommend  to  you  at  this  present,  that  is,  that  you  would 
orioosly  think  of  some  course  to  beget  a  better  union  and  com- 
osure  in  the  minds  of  my  Protestant  subjects  in  matters  of 
3ligion;  whereby  they  may  be  induced  not  only  to  submit 
iiietly  to  the  Government,  but  also  cheerfully  give  their  assist- 
ice  to  the  support  of  it."  No  doubt  he  was  influenced  by  a 
cret  desire  of  favouring  Roman  Catholic&  He  could  not  expect 
ly  concessions  in  their  favoiir  while  none  were  made  to  Non- 
tnformists.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was  inexorable,  and 
et  the  king's  speech  with  a  petition  "  that  he  would  enforce  the 
ws  against  conventicles,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
;ainst  unlawful  assemblies  of  Papists  and  Nonconformists." 
leldon  and  the  clergy  of  his  party  took  the  same  course,  and 
mplained  bitterly  of  the  increase  of  conventicles.  Bad  men 
ive  a  keen  eye  for  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  and  Charles  II.,  care- 
s  of  his  own  duties,  was  sensitive  enough  to  the  failings  of  those 
dose  profession  it  was  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
id  display  its  purity.  Burnet  says  that  "  when  complaint  was 
ade  of  some  disorders  and  conventicles,  the  king  said  the  clergy 
sre  greatly  to  blame ;  for  if  they  had  lived  well,  and  gone  about 
eir  parishes,  and  taken  pains  to  convince  the  Nonconformists, 
e  nation  might  have  been  well  settled  ;  but  they  thought  of 
^thing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  keep  a  good  table."  A 
inful  testimony,  if  we  must  believe  it  to  be  true. 
In  1668,  the  project  of  a  comprehension  was  renewed,  and 
oposals  were  drawn  up  by  bishop  Wilkins  and  Dr.  Burton,  on 
jhalf  of  Tillotson,  StUlingfleet,  and  Reynolds,  the  lord  chief 
stice  Hales,  and  others.  It  was  communicated  through  the 
rd  keeper  Bridgman  to  Bates,  Manton,  and  Baxter,  the  heads 
the  Nonconformists.  But  it  was  again  foiled  by  the  fears  and 
imours  of  the  Sheldon  party ;  and  'the   House  of  Commonft 
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seized  with  the  muw  p^ntf^  pnniiitd  a  reHolution  *^  thul  < 
the  comprehension  or  iodiilgeuoe  of  dissenters,  should  be  brongbl 
into  that  houfto  I"  At  length,  in  1671,  the  dwke  of  York,  th« 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  having  now  formally  abjured  tliii 
Protestant  religion,  Charles,  by  proclainattatii  and  without  the 
consent  of  Parliaraent,  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  hii 
subjects.  "  Wo  do  declare  our  will  and  pleasure  to  be,  that  the 
execution  of  all,  and  all  manner  of  penal  lawn,  in  matten^  eccle- 
siastical against  whatever  sort  of  Nonoonfonuists  and  recumnts, 
be  immediately  BUHpended,  and  they  are  hereby  8u$rpended,** 
This  remarkable  instrument  wm  dateil  from  Whitehall,  15th  of 
March,  1672. — Charles  had  been  careful  to  submit  it  to  the  eyi 
of  his  friend  and  patron  the  king  of  France* 

As  a  l^al  document  it  wa^  mere  wa^le  paper.  The  dispensing 
power,  by  which  Charles  IL  by  a  stroke  of  hh  pen  aftec*^  to  set 
aside  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  was  not  In  his  possemoD.  And 
now  the  questi o xi  an  »st? ,  nnd  w ^  «  \  i -  ^1  o n  t1  y  :>  cp  i^  n  t  -  ■ « l  w f i  et  1  ^  pr  t h f^ 
Nonconformists  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  an  illegal  indnl* 
gence ;  and  the  rather  because  it  was  clearly  meant  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  papal  party.  Yarious  arguments  were  used; 
but  that  which  had  most  weight  with  the  Nonconformists  wai 
one,  the  force  of  which,  little  felt  at  that  period,  has  made  it  on 
axiom  in  the  legislation  of  more  enlightened  time&  The  liberty 
which  the  king  now  undertakes  to  grant,  is,  in  tsdsty  they  said, 
a  natural  right :  a  right  of  which  no  legislative  power  on  earth 
can  lawfully  deprive  us,  so  long  as  we  remain  dutiful  subjecta 
We,  therefore,  merely  accept  that  which  is  our  own.  Most  d 
their  ministers  took  out  licences  under  the  proclamation,  and 
opened  their  meeting-houses  anew;  and  a  cautious  and  moderate 
address  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  kino:.  When  the  Hoaae 
of  Commons  met  in  1673,  it  protested  against  the  indulgence  afl 
contrary  to  law,  and  refused  the  supplies.  The  designs  of  tfafl 
duke  of  York  were  now  too  apparent;  and  the  Protestant 
dissenters  declared,  through  one  of  the  members  for  the  dfty 
of  London,  **  they  would  rather  forfeit  theur  own  libertiea,  than 
enjoy  them  at  the  expense  of  the  great  Protestant  intexest" 
The  king  was  in  want  of  money,  and,  of  course,  abandoned  hii 
indulgence.  The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  CSharies  H, 
present  us  with  a  nation  filled  with  impotent  turbulenoe — whih 
the  agitations  of  a  people  helpless  and  bewildered—- inei^pahks 
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I  pofiBemiiig  neither  public  virtue  nor  individual  piety,  the 
my  of  needless  fears  and  the  dupe  of  worthless  pretenders; 
od  it  was  long  before  the  Church  of  England  recovered  from  its 
legndation. 

James  II.  went  openly  to  mass,  and  avowed  himself  a  member 
if  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  first  he  promised  to  protect  the 
/huch  of  England  ;  but  when  the  failure  of  the  rash  attempts 
lAigyle  and  llonmouth  against  his  throne,  had  set  his  mind 
it  ease,  he  scarcely  concealed  his  intention  of  reducing  Eng- 
and  into  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  To  try  the  temper  of 
be  nation,  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  preach  against  popery ; 
he  king,  by  what  was  again  termed  a  '*  dispensing  power," 
operseded  the  laws  against  the  Papists ;  and  the  judges  who 
eftised  to  recognize  his  absolute  right  to  set  aside  these  penal 
oactments  were  dismissed.  To  conceal  his  project,  or  to  render 
;  more  palatable,  the  Nonconformists  were  taken  into  favour, 
Qcouraged  to  re-open  their  chapels,  and  assured  of  the  king's 
rotection.  In  defiance  of  an  express  law  (namely,  that  by 
hich  the  Court  of  High  Commission  had  been  suppressed  in 
651),  he  issued  an  ecclesiastical  commission:  it  is  dated 
pril  1686;  and  empowers  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
aibops  of  Durham  and  Rochester,  with  five  others,  to  inquire 
to  all  misdemeanors  and  contempts  which  might  be  punished 
r  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  to  call  before  them  all 
desiastical  persons  of  what  degree  and  dignity  soever,  and 
inish  the  offenders  by  excommxmication,  suspension,  depriva- 
)n,  or  other  ecclesiastical  censurea  The  clergy,  now  thoroughly 
rake  to  the  dangers  fiDm  popery,  nobly  did  their  duty,  firmly 
lintaining  the  Protestant  cause,  yet  with  respect  and  loyalty 
the  throne.  The  bishop  of  London  refused  to  punish  one  of 
I  clergy  for  preaching  on  the  controverted  points,  before  he  had 
en  heard  ;  and  he  himself  was  summoned  before  the  new  com- 
ssion,  of  which  Jefiries,  the  lord  chancellor,  was  president  (in 
lose  absence,  indeed,  the  commission  could  not  sit),  and  was 
ated  by  him  with  his  usual  brutality.  The  bishop  objected 
sdnst  the  court  as  illegal ;  and  pleaded  further,  that  he  had 
»yed  the  king's  orders  as  far  as  he  legally  could ;  having 
pended  the  accused  party  until  his  case  should  be  tried  in  the 
lesiastical  court ;  and  he  could  do  no  more.  But  arguments, 
Burnet  remarks,  in  his  account  of  this  proceeding,  how  strong 
roL.  L  u 
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soever,  are  feeblo  things  wboD  a  Nent^nce  ia  rosolrBd  cm,  helm 
the  cause  is  heard.  Tba  biabop  was  etM^milt^L  atui  he  becaini 
at  once  the  idol  of  the  Eiatton.  J&giiaM%  d&ught^,  the  jaSmom 
of  Orange,  had  the  oonrage  to  rtsmottstrnte  with  bar  GutbeTi 
which  only  provoked  hift  obsltnacj.  Btit  in  a  f^w  monthn  tlit 
bishop  was  tacitly  aUowed  to  r6aam«  his  functions.  So  odi 
was  the  first  proe^^ing  of  this  new  commiAdon, 

In  the  same  yeiar  the  rioe-chancellor  of  C^ambridge 
suspended,  for  refusing  to  confer  a  degree,  at  the  king's  ^m- 
mand,  on  a  Beaedtctine  monlL  Soon  aft^r,  JameB  «eut  % 
mandamus  to  the  vieti*prmdent  and  fellows  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  to  elect  Fanner,  a  Eoman  Catholic  prirst,  mi 
a  man  of  worthlt'ss  cbancteTt  presideDt,  the  office  being  TBcasi 
They  calmly  remoiiBtraledj  and  chose  Dr,  Hough  to  the  nmxA 
office.  Farmer's  character  was  so  notorious  that  eveo  Jama 
was  ashamed  to  force  him  upon  the  college ;  but  his  inftitiiation 
would  not  permit  him  to  retrace  his  fitep&  Another  maiiciate 
came,  commanding  them  to  chtiose  Porker,  bishop  of  Oxford^^ 
pliant  man,  acd  a  tool  of  the  court ;  the  fellows  refused,  tni 
were  deprived  in  consequence.  The  umversity  of  Oxford,  deToted 
in  its  loyalty  to  Cliarles  I*,  had  transferred  its  entbu^asm  to 
both  his  sons,  and,  up  to  this  period,  had  been  complaisant,  even 
when  James  was  most  outrageous.  Happily  for  the  F^otestant 
cause,  he  now  forced  his  loyal  university  to  choose  between  tb«f 
religion  and  their  king.  They  had  just  sub^bed  and  published 
a  set  of  propositions,  iDculcating  abject  submission  to  the  poweif 
that  be,  and  denouncing  as  unchristian  the  doctrine  that  "I 
king,  the  representative,  and  vicegerent  of  God  "  oould  lawftUf 
be  resisted,  however  great  the  provocation*  This  afl&ir  of 
Magdalen  College  showed  the  real  worth  of  such  profes^u^ 
Much  to  the  honour  of  the  university,  they  weore  resanded  b;^  ft 
vote  of  her  convocation  in  1710. 

The  next  year  the  crbb  came.  James  published  a  deckmtioa 
of  indulgence  in  the  "Gaiette"  of  the  4tb  of  April,  1687;  tii»' 
most  liberal,  and,  if  honestly  me-ant,  the  wisest  measune  d  aftf 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  yet  that  which  drove  him  into  exile^  aai 
despoiled  him  of  his  crown*  It  proclaimed  a  general  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  his  subjects^  of  what  persuasion  soever.  Nef«r 
in  the  history  of  nations  were  the  facts  of  the  story  and  tk 
meaning  of  the  eventa— the  course  of  the  stream  and  the  direth 
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on  of  the  under-current — more  opposite.  The  l^slation  was 
orthy  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  intentions  it  concealed 
oold  have  disgraced  the  twelfth.  James's  purpose  was  to 
itroduce  popery  at  all  hazards.  To  gain  his  ends,  the  Non- 
>nfonni8ts  must  be  won  over.  They  could  not,  he  thought, 
dject  to  a  measure  so  vastly  to  their  own  advantage;  they 
>uld  not  protest  against  the  introduction  of  popery  through  the 
ime  door  by  which  the  demon  of  persecution,  which  had  trou- 
led  their  borders  so  long,  should  at  last  be  shut  out ;  and  with 
16  dissenters  in  his  &vour,  he  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
le  Church  of  England.  But  he  had  miscalculated  :  the  Non- 
mformists,  with  a  noble  self-denial,  declined  to  avail  themselves 
r  an  indulgence  which  they  clearly  saw  was  meant  to  favour  the 
itroduction  of  popery,  and  to  crush  the  Church  of  England. 
ouis  XIV.  was  tracking  his  Protestant  subjects  with  fire  and 
lood.  James  was  known  to  be  his  warm  ally ;  he  was  not  ttien 
aown  to  be  his  obsequious  instrument  and  slave,  a  fiekct  which 
18  correspondence  between  Louis  and  Barillon,  his  minister  in 
ondon,  places  beyond  all  controversy:  fortunately,  too,  the 
idulgence  rested  on  the  king's  arbitrary  will.  The  Parliament 
id  not  been  consulted ;  and,  ever  since  the  earlier  days  of 
lizabeth,  the  Nonconformists  and  their  fathers  had  rested 
leir  dependence  chiefly  on  the  House  of  Commons.     Scarcely 

congr^ation  availed  itself  of  the  indulgence.  Mortified, 
it  not  discouraged,  the  king  renewed  his  declaration  by  pro- 
amation,  April  27,  1688,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  all 
lurches  and  chapels  in  time  of  divine  service,  on  days  specified. 
be  bishops  were  required  to  have  it  distributed,  and  to  cause 

to  be  read  throughout  their  dioceses ;  and  with  this  demand 
tme  few  of  them  complied. 

But  now  it  ¥ras  that  the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  the  clergy, 
It  that  the  time  for  action  was  come.  The  inroads  of  popery 
;Ust  be  resisted  now  or  never ;  and  it  was  a  happy  circumstance 
lat  the  resistance  would  be  bloodless ;  if  it  occasioned  suffering, 
le  suffering  would  fall  upon  themselves.  Eighteen  bishops  out 
r  twenty-five,  refused  to  publish  the  declaration.  In  London  it 
aa  read  only  in  seven  churches,  and  over  all  England  in  about 
ro  hundred.  The  commission  now  issued  citations  to  the  diso- 
ddient  clergy,  which  the  bishops  refused  to  serve.  Seven  of 
lem  met  at  Lambeth  and  drew  up  a  respectful  remonstrance  to 
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the  king :  they  were  not  wanting,  ttiey  said,  in  respect  for  hk 
Majesty,  or  in  teudemeas  for  diaaentera ;  they  were  willing  to 
make  such  terms  with  the  latter  as  Parliament  ahould  agree 
upon  ;  but  the  dechiration  was  founded  upon  a  dispensing  power, 
— a  power  once  aihnitted,  which  might  set  aside  all  laws^  eodes- 
astioal  and  civil.  In  their  consciences  they  believed  it  to  be  ill^gd, 
and  they  could  neither  read  it  themselves  nor  command  their  deigj 
to  do  so.  The  names  subscribed  are  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church  of  England :  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy; 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Tamar, 
of  Ely  ;  Lake,  of  Chichester ;  White,  of  Peterhoroagfa ;  and 
Trelawny,  of  Bristol. 

The  seven  bishops  were  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  required  to  acknowledge  the  petition  as  their  act;  ihfsj 
readily  did  so  with  a  caveat  that  a  confession  thus  extorted  could 
not  legally  be  made  use  of  to  their  disadvantage.     They  wen 
charged  with  printing  their  petition ;  this  they  absolutely  denied. 
The  petition,  it  was  thought,  had  been  printed  by  some  of  thoee 
to  whom   the  king  himself  had  shown   it      They   were  then 
rtKjuired  to  enter  into  securities  to  appear  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  :  this,  too,  as  peers  of  the  realm,  they  refused  to 
do ;  and  they  were,  by  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Privy  Council) 
committed  to  the  Tower.      There  were  thousands  living  who 
could  remember  the  tumults  with  which  the  civil  war  had  opened 
in  1642;  the  melancholy  parade  with  which  king  Charles  had 
visited  the  Guildhall  after  the  arrest  of  the  five  members,  when 
he  met  fear  or  sorrow  in  every  eye  that  was  turned  upon  him ; 
the  frenzy  of  tumultuous  joy  with  which  Prynne  and  Bastwick 
were  received  when  their  unrighteous  sentences  were  reversed ; 
the  military  triumphs  of  Cromwell ;  the  awful  gloom  of  Charles's 
execution ;  and  the  exultation,  bordering  upon  madness,  of  the 
restoration,  and  the  29th  of  May.     But  the  men  who  remembered 
all  this,  lived  to  see  it  all  surpassed.     The  committal  of  the 
bishops  to  the  Tower,  threw  the  whole  city,  to  use  the  words  of 
Burnet,  "  into  the  highest  fermentation  that  was  ever  known  in 
the  memory  of  man."     They  were  sent  by  water  from  White- 
hall, and  all  along,  as  they  passed,  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
full  of  people  who  awaited  their  approach  upon  their  knees  to 
ask  their  blessing,  and  greeted  them  as  they  were  slowly  rowed 
along,  with  cheers ;  the  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  Tower  caught 
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op  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  without,  and  received  their 
prisoners  with  eveiy  demonstration  of  regard  and  reverence,  fall- 
ing on  their  knees  and  asking  for  their  blessing.  When  the  day 
yt  their  trial  came,  the  same  enthusiasm  broke  out  again.  Vast 
crowds  filled  Westminster  Hall  and  its  approaches.  The  charge 
iras  for  publishing  a  libel  tending  to  defame  the  king's  govem- 
ment ;  but  of  their  signatures  to  the  petition  there  was  no  legal 
proof,  except  their  own  admission  before  the  Privy  Council, 
Rfhich  it  was  thought  a  base  thing  to  use  against  them ;  and  of 
bheir  having  had  any  share  in  its  publication,  there  was  no  proof 
irhatever.  But  the  dispensing  power  was  the  grand  point  at 
isae,  and  the  right  of  remonstrance  and  petition.  The  crown 
lawyers  asserted  the  doctrine  that  although  the  two  houses  had  a 
right  to  petition  in  parliament,  it  was  seditious  to  do  so  on  points 
3f  government,  even  for  members  of  the  upper  house,  except  in 
bheiT  parliamentary  capacity.  The  trial  lasted  ten  hours :  the 
iuiy  then  retired  and  deliberated  all  night.  The  next  morning 
they  returned  their  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  joy  was  rapturous 
ind  universal ;  it  was  carried  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  shouts  of 
thousands,  from  Westminster  into  the  city,  and  to  the  camp  at 
Sounslow,  where  the  king  was  waiting  the  decision ;  and  in  a 
ipaoe  of  time  incredibly  short,  to  every  town  and  parish  in  the 
Kingdom.  James,  still  infatuated,  was  only  the  more  obstinate 
w  the  more  enraged ;  he  was  determined,  he  said,  to  punish 
;h6  disobedient  clergy ;  and  they  were  actually  cited  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners.  But  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
ilready  taking  his  measures  in  concert  with  the  patriots  at  home. 
Jn  the  5th  of  November  he  landed  at  Torbay,  and  before  the 
)nd  of  the  year,  a  bloodless  revolution  had  placed  the  Church 
ind  kingdom  in  a  state  of  safety,  and  James  was  an  exile  and  a 
lensioner  at  Versailles. 

The  year  1689,  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  is  marked  by 
he  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act.  Heretofore,  dissent  had  been 
llegal.  An  assembly  for  religious  worship,  if  not  according  to  the 
brms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
icense  unless  in  the  parish  church,  was  a  conventicle,  and  all 
rho  were  present  were  liable  to  punishment :  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
ion  put  an  end  to  these  oppressions.  Some  wise  men  would 
lave  gone  further :  an  Act  of  Comprehension  was  prepared,  and 
tven  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  if  it  had  not  succeeded 
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in  hcaliug  the  divisiouB  of  the  Church,  would  *t  leaflfc  hiTe 
rcniovtHl  many  subjects  of  irritation  of  long  standing.  The  bili 
dis})ensed  witli  the  promine  of  assent  and  consent  to  eveiytluBg 
cont^iinccl  in  the  Book  of  CJommon  Prayer,  and  sobslitated  s 
promise  of  general  conformity ;  it  dispensed  with  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Sapper,  and  with  the  sign  of  the  am 
in  baptism  when  the  parties  considered  the  use  of  it  unlawful; 
but  it  Wits  tlirown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  connexion  with  these  endeavours  to  reduce,  if  ponaUe,  tlie 
whole  of  Protestant  England  into  cordial  union  with  the  m- 
tional  Church,  a  royal  commission  was  issued  under  the  gmi 
seal,  17th  of  September,  1689,  to  prepare  such  alterations  and 
amendments  of  the  liturgy  and  canons^  and  such  propositi  fir 
the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  as  the  commissioiHll 
should  see  fit  These  were  to  be  presented  to  the  conTOCstioa 
and  to  parliament,  that  "  if  it  should  be  judged  fit  ihey  may  bi 
estiiblished  in  due  form  of  the  law."  The  commission  wss 
directed  to  ten  of  the  bishops,  four  professors,  four  archdeacons, 
and  six  eminent  clerj:^ymen  of  the  city  of  London.  It  included 
the  names  of  Liimplugh,  Compton,  Sprat,  an<l  Burnet,  of  the 
bishops ;  besides  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Patrick  of  the  deans; 
and  Tenison  and  Beveridge  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Dr.  Jane,  of 
Oxford,  represented  the  extreme  party,  the  advocates  of  pre- 
rogative an<l  High  (Mmrch  principles,  and  never  attended  after 
the  first  three  sittings ;  he  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  authority  under  which  they  were  convened  ;  and  drew  from 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  the  remark,  that  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  commission  might  withdraw  and  not  be 
spies  upon  the  rest. 

The  commission  sat  six  weeks :  it  embraced  able  men  of  all 
parties.  If  their  tone  of  piety  was  less  fervent,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  ecclesiastical  history  less  extensive,  than  that 
of  the  reformers,  they  had  some  other  qualifications  which 
seemed  to  give  them  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task.  They 
were  men  of  liberal  studies :  some  of  them  came  to  the  work, 
like  Beveridge,  earnest  divines;  some,  like  Tillotson,  political 
moralists ;  some,  like  Buniet,  were  both  statesmen  and  di\Tne8. 
Many  of  them  had  been  brought  up  amongst  the  Puritans,  and 
knew  how  to  appreciate  their  objections ;  all  of  them  had  wit- 
nessed the  perils  of  the  Church,  and  felt  how  nearly  in  the  late 
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Teiga  it  had  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  A  revolution 
scarcely  over  may  be  supposed  to  have  taught  them  caution,  and 
their  own  previous  dangers  wisdom  and  experience.  But  their 
project  entirely  failed ;  for  at  this  period  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
were  &r  in  advance  of  the  parochial  clergy;  and  while  the 
bishops  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  striving  to  conciliate 
disseuters,  the  lower  house  of  convocation  was  a  scene  of  dis- 
graceful violence  and  vulgar  party  spirit.  Jane  and  Tillotson 
were  nominated  to  them  for  the  office  of  prolocutor ;  their  choice 
of  the  former  showed  the  disposition  in  which  they  met  together. 
The  proposal  of  concessions  to  dissenters  filled  them  with  vexa- 
tion or  alarm.  They  passed  a  resolution  not  even  to  entertain 
the  question  of  alterations  in  the  liturgy  and  canons.  It  was  in 
vain  the  bishop  of  London,  in  his  answer  to  the  prolocutor's 
speech,  made  a  calm  aud  dignified  remonstrance ;  they  were 
scarcely  respectful  even  to  the  king  himself.  The  upper  house 
of  convocation  sent  down  an  address  acknowledging  the  protec- 
tion which  the  Protestant  religion  in  general,  and  the  Chrnrch  of 
England  in  particular,  had  received  from  him.  But  this  would 
have  recognised  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Continent ;  and 
they  refused  to  thank  the  king  for  his  care  of  them,  and  erased 
the  words  "  this  and  all  other  Protestant  Churches."  The  king 
dissolved  them,  and  for  ten  years  they  met  no  more. 

A  journal  of  the  proceedings,  taken  by  Dr.  Williams,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  one  of  the  commissioners,  together  with  an  exact 
copy  of  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
has  been  preserved  at  Lambeth.  It  hjis  just  been  printed,  "  in 
return  to  an  address  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  14th  of  March,  1854."  Every  sentence  of  the  Prayer- 
book  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  close  revision.  We  can 
but  notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  changes.  The  word  priest 
is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  changed  for  presbyter.  A 
mbric  is  inserted  explaining  that  the  surplice  is  used  only  as  an 
ancient  and  decent  habit;  and  that  if  any  minister  declared 
that  he  could  not  satisfy  his  conscience  in  the  use  of  it,  the 
bishop  might  dispense  with  his  doing  so,  and  appoint  a  curate  to 
officiate  in  his  stead.  In  the  state  prayei-s  some  of  the  titles  of 
honour  are  omitted,  such  as  royal  liighness,  &c.  In  the  creed  of 
3t  Athanasius,  the  condemning  clauses  "  are  to  be  understood  as 
relating  only  to  those  who  obstinately  deny  the  substance  of  the 
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Christiau  faith.*"  Id  the  litany,  additioiifti 
intrcxlua^d  agnmst  infidelity,  profriwcieHt 
idolatry;  against  dmnkennen  and  ^nttooy;  agpiut  1^B( 
cursing,  and  jK?ijury,  and  all  injairtio&  And  to  the  pUitiw^ 
*M>y  the  comiDg  of  the  Holy  Qhod;^*'  ia  added,  "aimI  17% 
continual  intiTCi-Fvsioii  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Many  of  Ai 
ci>U(.'Ct6  are  enlargCKl,  generally  by  a  AiUer  expootioii  of  tb 
original,  hut  inxasionally  by  the  intfodiietioii  of  new  petitioBa 
In  the  communion  office  there  are  many  alterati(»it,  whid^hoiN 
ever,  affect  no  j>oint  of  doctrine^  ezc^t,  perhaps^  in  the  pMMp 
wliere  the  penitent  i»  directed  ta  apply  to  the  nuniflter  of  Qotk 
vfonl  that  he  may  receire  the  benefit  of  abeolotion,  wbick  il 
altere<l  thus,  "•  may  receive  such  spiritoal  advice  and  ecniifata 
may  lead  to  tlie  quieting  of  his  ooimcienoe,"  Ac  And  fay  a 
rubric  at  the  end,  the  nuDister  may  give  the  sacramtmial  fanad 
and  wine  ''  in  some  convenient  place  or  pew,  to  thoee  who  M 
{jerHuaded  in  their  conscience  that  they  cannot  receiye  it  kneel- 
ing without  8tn/*  And  in  the  bapti^md  Gerrice  the  same  liberty 
is  j)ermitted  with  n^gord  to  the  cross.  The  ooinminatioii  eervice 
introdua»s  our  Lord's  beatitudes  in  the  form  of  a  litany;  and 
instead  of  the  deuii  [iciations,  as  at  present,  concludes  with  sup- 
phcations  to  be  deHvered  from  various  sins  which  are  enumeiate^ 
seriatim.  In  the  visitation  for  the  sick  the  absolution  m  stnK^ 
out,  an<l  these  words  intnKluced  :  **  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  wto 
hath  left  powi^r  to  Ids  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners^  Ac — upon 
thy  tnie  faith  and  ro|x;ntance  by  his  authority  committed  to  me^  J 
I  pronounce  thee  absolved,"  &c.  And  in  the  burial  for  the 
dead,  the  expression  of  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  departed  to  eternal  life,  is  altered  into  "  a  firm  belief 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  deatl  at  the  last  day,  in  which  they 
who  die  in  the  Lord  shall  rise  to  eternal  life." 

The  bishops  had  suffered  severely  from  Jameses  rigour ;  they 
had  felt  an<l  avowed  that  the  Church  of  England  was  in  the 
utmost  danger.  But  when  he  was  deposed,  in  some  of  them 
anxious  scruples  arose.  Their  notion  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  led  them  to  doubt  whether  any  misconduct  in  the  sove- 
reign could  justify  his  people  in  dissolving  their  allegiance,  and 
tmnsferring  it  to  another.  Of  the  seven  bishops  who  had  been 
imj)risoned,  three  (including  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury) refuse*!  to  recognise  the  new  king.     They  were  soon  joined 
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bjr  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy ;  and  thus  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  England  a  new  schism  was  created,  the 
more  dangerous  because  political.  The  party  we  speak  of  bore 
the  name  of  Nonjubobs.  Refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  of  course  thi^y  were  not  recognised  by 
law ;  but  they  were  men,  in  general,  of  quiet,  harmless  lives,  or 
political  enthusiasts,  contented  to  suffer  for  conscience*  sake,  and 
not  often  detected  in  any  direct  attempts  to  subvert  the  existing 
govemment  Their  worship  was  conducted  in  hired  rooms  or 
private  houses;  for  their  numbers,  small  at  first,  exhibited 
through  the  whole  of  their  existence  one  unbroken  process  of 
decay.  They  ordained  several  bishops,  and  retained  most  of  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  faint  hope  of  one  day 
seeing  a  Stuart  on  the  throna  They  did  not  finally  disappear 
till  Gteorge  III.  had  sat  some  years  upon  the  throne  ;  they  be- 
came extinct  in  1780.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  their 
views  of  Church  government  were  those  of  the  extreme  section 
of  high  churchmen.  They  held  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
episcopate,  and  of  apostolic  succession,  and  taught  the  sacra- 
mental system  of  grace  as  maintained  by  the  Anglo-catholic  or 
Tractarian  party  of  our  own  day.  Also  that  the  Church  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  Qod 
alone,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature :  that,  conse- 
quently, Bancroft,  and  the  other  bishops,  deposed  by  King 
William  III.,  remained,  notwithstanding  their  deposition,  true 
bishops  to  the  day  of  their  death;  and  that  those  who  were 
substituted  in  their  places  were  the  unjust  possessors  of  other 
men's  property :  that  these  unjust  possessors  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities  were  rebels  against  the  State,  as  well  as  schismatics  in 
the  Church  ;  and  that  all,  therefore,  who  held  communion  with 
them,  were  also  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism  :  that  this 
schism,  which  rends  the  Church  in  pieces,  is  a  most  heinous  sin, 
and  that  the  punishment  due  to  it  must  fall  heavy  upon  all  those 
who  do  not  return  sincerely  to  the  true  Church  from  which  they 
have  departed.  They  merged  at  length,  on  the  death  of  the 
Pretender,  the  last  representative  of  the  Stuart  line,  into  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church— to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

By  the  confession  of  all  ])arties  doctrinal  religion  in  the  Chiu-ch 
of  England  was  at  its  lowest  point  of  depression  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  years  passed  away  before 
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the  slightest  iinprovenieiit  was  rafUa  A  httudrBd  JMO  hi 
been  si)eut  in  preparing  revolittioE»  and  reooYtrit^  from  tbor 
calamities.  The  revalutton  of  1 688,  though  aooomplniied  wttbotit 
bloodsheii,  had  left  painful  traces  of  anotlior  kind*  Bu^  qiiril 
had  already  dcgeuemted  Jnto  faction ;  politiGal  and  reMgioitt 
dififerenees,  even  within  tbd  Churchy  irere  now  distempeied  witk 
malignity.  Whatever  the  Church  of  Ei^gland  bid  gained  hfUm  ' 
Act  of  UnifomHty,  and  the  final  ejectment  of  tlia  Fkmtu  pii^ 
in  1661,  she  hail  certainly  not  gained  repose.  When  tba 
teenth  century  began,  ehe  waa  rent  with  the  contaal 
Puritans  and  prelatists.  At  the  commeacemeut  of  the 
she  was  distracted  with  High  and  Low  Church  fiicttona ;  both,  wit^ 
a  few  noble  exceptions  on  either  BidCf  aorely  deficient  in  that  per^ 
sonal  zeal  and  piety^  and  only  leaa  deficieni  in  that  deep  iheolo' 
giciil  and  biblical  lore  which  had  always  given  dignity  and 
importance  both  to  the  contests  and  the  ccnafaaliiiti  of  a  pr^ 
ceding  age.  '^  Politics  and  party  spirit, '^  says  Burnet^  *'  eat  out 
what  little  piety  remains  amongst  us."  Men  of  the  worid  and 
politicians  began  to  look  with  undisguised  scorn  upon  the  conflicts 
of  Churchmen,  and  the  man  was  unfashionable  in  good  sodetjr 
who  did  not  treat  religion  with  at  least  a  polite  contempt.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  his  brilliant  history,  has  drawn  the  character  of  the 
parochial  clergy  of  this  period  with  a  severe  pen.  But  we  must 
allow  that  the  clergy  of  the  country  parishes  were,  as  a  body, 
ignorant  and  inefficient  men.  The  universities,  even  a  centuiy 
later,  did  not  impose  any  test  of  scholarship  on  their  gradu- 
ates, which  really  proved  that  they  had  gained  the  elements  of 
a  liberal  education ;  and  even  now  the  number  is  considerable 
of  those  who,  having  lounged  through  the  universities,  lounge 
through  the  remainder  of  a  useless  life.  But  at  this  period  wesl 
and  learning  were  the  rare  exceptions.  Burnet  tells  us  that  the 
ember  weeks, — the  periods  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders,— were  the  misery  of  his  life ;  and  he  draws  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  future  race 
of  curates  and  incumbents,  who  passed  imder  his  hands.  Con- 
troversial divinity,  as  neither  reproving  fashionable  vice,  nor 
disturbing  the  leaden  current  of  the  times,  was  alone  rewarded, 
and  therefore  was  chiefly  cultivated.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
mo^t  popular  book  of  devotion  of  the  age,  Nelson^s  "  Fasts  and 
festivals,*'  was  the  work  of  a  layman.     The  clergy  disiingaished 
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nselTes  by  pamphlets  on  the  Protestant  succession,  on  the 
illness  of  nonconformity,  and  on  subjects  more  directly  politi- 
and  secular.  There  were,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
ftrious  men  amongst  them  of  another  character.  The  Church 
I  not  without  its  worthies  in  an  age  that  produced  Burnet's 
ttise  "  On  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,"  and  his  "  Pastoral  Care." 
tier's  "Analogy,"  and  bishop  Newton's  "Dissertation  on  the 
phecies,"  belong  to  a  rather  later  date.  Bishop  Bull,  whose 
ly  at  least,  was  great,  and  his  learning  profound, — though  his 
ology  was  questioned  at  the  time,  and  publicly  censured  by 
divinity  professor  at  Oxford,  and  by  Morley,  bishop  of  Win- 
ster,— died  in  1709. 

Tet  even  in  these,  m  some  respects  the  darkest  times  of  the 
arch  of  England,  two  projects  were  formed  which  have  been 
ductive  of  a  vast  amount  of  good— the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
don  of  Christian  Knowledge,  chiefly  by  the  circulation  of 
lies,  Prayer-books,  and  religious  tracts,  was  formed  in  1698 ; 
I  out  of  it  arose  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Foreign  Parts,  which  obtained  a  royal  charter  in  1704.  These 
)  societies  were  designed,  the  former  to  supply  the  spiritual 
^ssities  of  the  poor  and  neglected  at  home ;  the  latter  to 
et  the  wants  of  the  colonists  in  what  were  then  termed  our 
bories  and  plantations  abroad.  And  to  them  the  honour 
ongs  of  having  set  the  first  example  of  those  Protestant 
titutions  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Christian  benevolence, 
h  at  home  and  abroad,  which  have  multiplied  in  the  present 
tnry  to  so  vast  an  extent. 

in  affidr  occurred  in  1710  of  which  perhaps  it  may  safely  be 
rmed  that  never  did  so  insignificant  a  business  afiect  import- 
«  on  the  page  of  history;  yet  it  must  be  mentioned  here 
Ause  it  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the 
urch  of  England.  Dr  Hoadley,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
hop  of  Bangor,  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  measure 
obedience  due  to  civil  government ;  asserting  that  it  was  not 
y  lawful  but  a  duty  incumbent  on  Christian  men  to  resist 
1  kings  and  tyrannical  governments ;  he  concluded  with  a 
idication  of  the  revolution  which  had  recently  occurred,  and  of 
i  government  then  existing.  Upon  this  a  cry  was  raised  by 
i  Tory  and  High  Church  party  (names  which  these  events 
>ught  into  popular  use),  that  he  had  preached  up  rebellion ; 
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and  he  was  attacked  by  Leslie,  a  Nonjurory  and  other  pun- 
phleteers.  Sacheverel,  a  LoDdon  clergymany  took  up  the  qoo- 
tioD,  and  answered  Hoadley  from  the  pulpit.  A  man  more  unfit 
to  take  part  in  such  a  controverBj  could  not  have  been  fijond. 
His  mind  was  naturally  confused  and  incapable  of  close  reasoning; 
he  was  shallow  and  declamatory;  and  had  the  boldness wUck 
belongs  to  men  who  are  conscious  of  no  infirmitiea  In  mA 
times  Sacheverel  was  of  course  popular ;  and  the  more  n^ 
because  he  threw  out  offensive  reflections  upon  all  who  differed 
from  him,  however  high  their  rank ;  making  particular  alluaou 
to  the  bench  of  bishops.  The  House  of  Commons  condescended 
to  impeach  him,  and  he  became  at  once  the  idol  of  the  JacobiteiL 
The  clamour  was  industriously  spread  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  the  Church  was  in  danger,  and  it  was  believed.  ^Fhe  deijj 
in  general  espoused  Sacheverel  as  their  champion  who  had  stood 
in  the  breach,  and  they  made  his  cause  their  own.  SermoDB 
were  preached,  both  in  London  and  other  places,  to  provoke  the 
people,  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion. Much  time  was  spent  in  preparing  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  the  answer  to  them  was  delayed  as  long  ai 
possible.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  were  possessed  with  the 
apprehension  that  a  design  was  formed,  by  the  Court,  the  Whig^ 
and  the  Low  Church  party,  to  pull  down  the  Church ;  and  that 
this  prosecution  was  meant  to  try  their  strergth.  If  SacheTeiel 
fell  the  Church  was  lost.  When  his  answer  was  presented  to  the 
House,  it  was  bold  and  haughty,  and  scarcely  respectM  He 
made  no  submissions,  but  defended  all  that  he  had  preached. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Loids; 
but  it  was  the  interest  of  his  party  to  keep  alive  the  excitement 
ot  the  people.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  trial  should 
take  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  House  of  Commons 
might  be  present  This  magnificent  array  would  provoke  a 
smile,  were  it  not  for  one  consideration  ;  it  was  not  SacheTwel 
but  the  revolution  of  1688  that  was  in  truth  upon  its  trial 
At  last  the  trial  began  in  Westminster  Hall ;  it  lasted  three 
weeks,  during  which  all  other  business  was  at  a  stand ;  it  wai 
the  only  subject  on  which  men  spoke  and  thought  Sache- 
verel lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  came  every  day  to  Westminster 
in  his  coach,  in  a  slow  and  stately  manner,  escorted  by  thousands. 
They  pressed  about  him  as  he  left  his  carriage  for  the  honour 
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kissing  his  hand,  and  showed  all  the  enthusiasm  which  is  due 
heroes  or  to  martyra  Enthusiasm  in  a  mob  soon  leads  to 
lenoe.  Several  meeting-houses  were  burned  in  the  city. 
ose  who  refused  to  join  in  the  cry  of  "  The  Church  and 
sheverel,"  were  knocked  down,  insulted,  and  sometimes  killed 
leen  Anne,  in  a  proclamation,  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Papists 
1  Nonjurors ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  instigated  the 
ts.  Our  commiseration,  at  the  same  time,  is  due  to  the 
lorant  and  misguided  rabble;  their  dread  of  popery,  and  a 
cere  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause,  made  them  the  dupes 

men  as  weak  as  themselves,  but  far  more  designing, 
cheverel's  trial  occurred  in  1710,  and  (in  one  respect  not  unlike 
It  of  Warren  Hastings  in  the  same  hall,  seventy  years  afber- 
rds)  b^an  with  vigour  and  expired  of  inanition.  The  accu- 
ion  was  conducted  by  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons ; 

read  his  own  defence,  which  was  plausible  and  pathetic ;  it 
8  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  him  by  Bishop  Atterbury, 
^ODJuror.  A  long  debate  followed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  assembly  no  one  attempted  to  justify  the  sermon,  or  to 
ert  the  doctrine  of  absolute  non-resistance.  It  is  on  occasions 
ik  as  these,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  so  often  commended 
slf  to  the  deep  respect  of  the  English  people  ;  and  shown  that, 
bhe  House  of  Commons  gives  full  expression  to  their  will, 
I  House  of  Peers  is  no  less  necessary  to  interpose  sometimes 
;ween  the  democracy  and  its  own  excesses.  But,  in  fact,  at 
B  period,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
;ween  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
)  feuctious  turbulence  both  of  the  Convocation  and  the  House 
Commons.  The  peers  who  defended  Sacheverel  said  no  more 
in  this — that  a  clergyman  preaching  on  the  duty  of  obedience 
jrht  to  state  the  doctrine  in  full  and  general  terms.  Obedience 
B  the  rule,  the  exceptions  were  very  rare,  hard  to  be  defined 
i  needless  for  the  purposes  of  public  religious  instruction. 
me  of  the  bishops  spoke  on  each  side.  Hooper,  bishop  of 
th  and  Wells,  in  excuse  of  Sacheverel ;  but  Talbot  of  Oxford, 
ake  of  Lincoln,  Trimuel  of  Norwich,  and  Burnet  of  Salisbury, 

the  other  side.  **  We  showed,"  says  the  latter,  "  the  false- 
od  of  an  opinion  too  commonly  received,  that  the  Church  of 
igland  had  always  condemned  resistance,  even  in  the  cases  of 
treme  tyranny;  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  bound  in  our 
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Bibles  and  approved  by  our  Artida^  (as  ocmtmmxig  exsm^m 
of  life  and  iDstructioD&  of  muoera^  tliou^  not  m  mnj  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  Scripture,)  coDtained  a  full  and  dear  precedent  for 
resisting  and  shaking  off  extreme  tymimj*      Hie  Jem  mim 
that    brave    family,    not    oolj    defended    tbemedTCft 
Antiochus,  but  formed  ibemBelTea  into  a  nev  and  free 
ment     Our  homilieg  wwe  otilj  against  wtlfbl  lebellioii; 
had  been  then  agningt  our  kingi,  while  they  were 
law ;  but,  at  that  veiy  time,  Queen  Miiabetli  bad 
the  Scotch,  and  then  the  Freodi,  and  to  tlie  end  of  her  6sj$t 
continued  to  protect  the  8tate%  who  not  only  raiated,  bat,  at 
the  Maccabees  had  done,  shook  off  the  Spaniih  yoke,  and  set  tip 
a  new  form  of  government :  in  all  this  the  was  not  only  juitiGd 
by  the  best  writers  of  that  ttmei  soch  tui  Jerwell  and  Bikon^  but  ^ 
was  approved  and  supported  in  il.     Both  her  parliaTneati  mi  I 
convocations  gave  her  aiibeidie«^  to  caitj  on  thoee  wmza*    Hn 
same  principles  were  kept  up  all  King  Jameses  retgiu     In  dia  I 
beginning  of  king  Charles  s  reign,  he  protected  the  BocfaeUenv 
and  asked  supplies  from  the  Parliament  to  enable  bint  to  do  it 
effectually  ;  and  ordered  a  fast  and  prayer  to  be  made  for  them.*' 
At  length  the  sermon  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and,  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  Sacheverel  was  suspended  for  three  yeani 
The  fiimous  decrees  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  1683,  in  tvnm 
of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  were  indnded  in  the  ceo- 
sure  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  burnt  together  with  Sacbererel'i 
sermon.     The  punishment,  such  as  it  was,  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  by  the  Tories,  and  was  celebrated  through  the  kingdom 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

By  a  curious  inconsistency  the  High  Church  party,  genenDj 
headed  by  the  bishops  in  former  times,  was  now  opposed  to  tiiem. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  constant  effort  of  the  bench 
of  bishops  was  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  parodual  d^' 
If  the  latter  were  fairly  represented  in  their  lower  House  rf 
Convocation,  they  were,  as  a  body,  averse  in  politics  to  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  Revolution,  and,  in  religion,  to  the  prindpies  <rftke 
Reformation  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  entertain  a  doobt 
whether,  at  this  time,  that  assembly  spoke  the  voice  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  One  serious  objection  to  the  House  of  ConTocation, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is,  that  it  throws  the  representation  d 
the  Church  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  catbediral  deigy,wbo 
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generally  have  it  in  their  power  both  to  provide  the  candidates 
and  to  manage  the  elections.  And  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  cathedral  close  was  far  more  important,  and  the 
village  parsonage  far  less  accessible  than  at  present,  this  evil  no 
doubt  existed  to  a  much  greater  extent  We  think  we  are  safe 
in  the  conclusion  that  no  inconsiderable  number,  at  least  a 
laige  minority,  of  the  parochial  cleigy  still  held  themselves  aloof 
from  faction  and  violent  extremes,  in  the  calm  pursuit  of  the 
duues  of  their  sacred  calling.  It  was  amongst  this  class  soon 
afterwards  that  the  regeneration  of  the  Church  began.  At 
present,  however,  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  the  prospect 
was  gloomy. 

From  broils  like  these,  so  absorbing  at  the  time,  so  insignifi- 
cant to  posterity,  we  turn  aside  and  dwell  for  a  moment  on  a 
subject  of  more  importances,  the  state  of  the  pulpit  and  of  religion 
during  the  reign  of  Anna  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  pulpit  of 
the  Church  of  England  assumed  a  character  which  it  still  retains. 
The  divines  of  the  Reformation  were,  in  the  truest  sense,  eloquent 
and  popular.  Latimer  is  the  father  of  English  eloquence  ;  and, 
could  he  reappear  amongst  us,  might  instantly  claim  the  supre- 
macy  of  the  pulpit  once  more.  Fervid,  pathetic,  argumentative, 
impassioned,  abounding  in  shrewd  remarks,  and  veoturing  some- 
times into  the  very  province  of  wit  and  even  of  broad  humour, 
yet  always  recovering  himself  in  good  time,  and  chasing  oflf  the 
offending  smile  with  tears,  he  had  every  quality,  if  we  except 
grace  and  elegance,  for  a  perfect  orator.  He  evidently  gave  the 
tone  and  character  to  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation ;  but 
such  talents  are  always  rare,  and  even  Latimer  must  have  been 
indebted  for  his  success  in  some  measure  to  the  vast  enthusiasm 
of  the  Reformation.  By  degrees  the  fervour  of  the  pulpit  sub- 
sided, though  still,  through  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
preachers  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence  are  to  be  met  witL 
Under  James  I.  the  pulpit  was  defiled  with  the  pedantry  and 
affectation  of  the  age.  Bishop  Hall,  however,  has  left  some 
noble  studies  in  scriptural  biography,  which  were  heard,  as  they 
are  still  read,  with  interest  But  this  is  a  kind  of  preaching 
which  aims  no  higher  than  to  interest  and  instruct.  The  loftier 
flights  of  eloquence,  and,  therefore,  the  deeper  emotions  of  the 
heart,  are  beyond  its  reach.  From  this  time  till  the  school  of 
Tillotson  was  formed,  the  pulpit  was  dry,  formal,  and  scholastic ; 
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retirii^  more  and  mom  from  lb«  weqI«  and  qncDpatbies  of  the 
multitude,  and  ^Itlremog  iteilf  to  Uie  ecluoited  classes  who  look 
an  interest  in  religion.    The  tuultitude*  meanwhile,  takiag  its 
reprisals,  by  a  growing  indiSer&tice  to  religion,  and,  at  k^igth,  m 
utter  scorn  of  the  clerical  office  and  it&  public  itmroctiona    A 
new  style  of  preaching  was  introduced  ehjefly  by  ibe  example  d 
Tillotson  and  hi^  aaiocdates^     Tb^y  abandoned    the  cumbnoot 
forms  under  which  thepolpit  had  been  crushed,  and«  followi&g 
the  dictates  of  imiun?  and  good  senasi  preaching  in  a  natiuiJ  and 
easy  method,  they  c^ntribtttad  mom  than  can  be  well  imi^&ed 
to  reform  the  preiicbtng  of  ttte  ago.     In«tefid   of  a  long  and 
wearisome  exfiosifcion  of  the  text,  a  sort  of  coneordanoe  upon 
every  word,  i^ith  a  re^ tattoo  of  every  heresy  to  which  it  k^i 
ever  been  a]>plied,  and  a  few  practical  uses  at  the  last,  tbe9& 
preachers  gave  a  short  paraphra^  or  explanation  of  their  te^ 
with  no  unnecessary  parade  of  learning  or  criticism,  and  thm 
addressed  theanselves  at  once,  through  the  undenstanding,  to  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer.     TillotiK^n  preached  tn  London,  wheif 
his  popularity  was  unf>ouDded     His  hearers  were  deliglited  witli 
sermons  clear,  simple,  and  no  longer  of  a  wearisome  and  into- 
lerable  length.     In  the  Augustine  age,  a^  it  has  been  termed,  of 
Queen  Anne,  such  discourses  became  the  models  of  the  cleigf* 
Purity  of  style  and  grammar  were  now  cultivated   in  a  way  un- 
known befor€\   The  clergy,  too,  at  least  in  London,  were  schokn 
and  men  of  considerable  powers     Tenison,  the  archbishop^  mi 
Wake,  his  successor^  in  ITl&i  were  learned  and  exemplar v  pre- 
lates ;  Sherlock,  the  master  of  the  Temple,  was  the  ablest  of  iiM 
Tillotson  school,  and  there  wem  others  of  deserved  lepute^    But 
the  two  faults  of  this  party  were  of  a  serious  kind ;  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  wem  obecurdy  tauglit,  and  itf 
sanctions  were  not  enforced  with  the  authority  and  aeriousDM 
due  to  their  importance.    Tillotson  appears  to  have  thought  (and, 
indeed,  Burnet,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  gives  an  intimation  to  tiiat 
effect)  that  the  laity  in  general  were  mom  concerned  witk  the 
duties  of  religion  than  its  doctrines.    This  was  the  £Eital  ermr  of 
his  party  and  of  their  followers :  and  it  implies  a  painful  amoont 
of  ignorance  on  their  part  upon  a  subject  with  r^;ard  to  whid 
ignorance  in  a  Christian  minister  has  no  excuse,  for  it  is  in  our 
T)ractical  acquaintance  with  these  doctrines  that  the  only  suflbaent 
H)tives  to  obedience  are  to  be  found    The  bearer,  fiir  inataodo^ 
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who  is  exhorted  to  repentance^  must  previously  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  reasons  why  repentance  is  required  ;  and  these 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man  and  his 
actual  transgression,  and,  on  the  other,  the  purity  of  the  Divine 
law  and  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  made  for  sin  in  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer.  Instead  of  motives  such  as  these  the 
inilotson  divines  spoke  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the  complacency 
of  virtue,  the  vexations  and  remorse  of  an  ill-spent  life,  and  the 
certainty  of  future  judgment ;  but  even  here  their  addresses  were 
cold  and  unimpassioned.  In  their  theory  of  metaphysics  man 
was  simply  a  reasoning  machine,  everything  was  to  be  settled  by 
pure  reason  ;  or  if  they  occasionally  betray  themselves  into  some 
warmth,  and  address  our  hopes  and  fears,  or  kindle  the  fires  of 
imagination,  and  so  assault  the  heart,  it  is  but  for  a  moment ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  oversight,  and  they  hurry  away  like  men 
ashamed.  The  divines  of  the  Tillotson  school  scarcely  made  any 
impression  on  the  age ;  they  were  admired  by  men  of  taste  and 
utterly  neglected  by  the  multitude.  Profligacy  declined  under- 
neath their  teaching ;  and  this  was  their  highest  achievement,  for 
religion  made  no  progress.  Grave  fears  were  entertained  by  the 
wisest  men  lest,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  religion  should 
become  extinct. 

After  Sacheverel's  affiedr  the  Convocation  was  allowed  to  meet? 
but  they  assembled  only  to  quarrel  and  break  up.  A  bill  was 
offered  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  prevent  the  re-bap- 
tizing of  dissenters ;  it  was  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  an  opinion 
which  was  then  regarded,  according  to  Burnet,  as  new  and  extra- 
vagant, that  no  ecclesiastical  functions  were  valid  if  performed  by 
persons  who  were  not  episcopally  ordained.  This  doctrine  was 
advocated  by  Dodwell,  Hickes,  and  others.  They  taught  that 
Hone  could  be  saved  except  those  who,  by  the  sacraments,  had  a 
federal  right  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  which  these  were 
the  seals,  so  that  all  who  died  without  the  sacraments  were  left  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  ;  and,  since  none  had  a  right  to 
give  the  sacraments  but  those  who  were  commissioned,  and  since 
the  commission  ran  only  in  the  line  of  an  episcopal  apostolic 
auccession,  it  followed  that  sacraments  administered  by  other 
x&en  were  void ;  the  dissenters,  therefore,  were  not  even  Chris- 
tians, and  the  scheme  of  any  comprehension  which  should  include 
diaeent  was  of  course  an  act  of  great  profanity.  Dodwell  carried 
VOL.  I.  X. 
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bis  gpeculations  so  fiv  Ml  Ihi  fubjeet  as  to  Afieert  that  tbe  eod  if 
naturally  mortal,  but  tlial  tito  immortal iziug  virtue  i.H  couvejred 
by  baptism.  To  put  a  «to{>  to  thtsse  views  the  luxb bishop  pnh 
posed  a  declaratioD  against  the  iiregulaiity  of  baptism  b?  pei^oiu 
not  in  holy  orders^  coupled  with  a  declaratioti  thtU,  aooonlia^ 
to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Cliureh^  aad  the  constatit  luage 
of  the  Church  of  England,  no  baptism  witti  water,  tn  tb^  msm 
of  the  three  persous  of  the  Trinity ,  ought  to  be  repeated.  U 
passed  the  upper  House  of  CdnvocatioQ  with  only  the  disseati^g 
voice  of  Sprat  bishop  of  Rochester^  but  in  U10  lower  Hmm 
it  met  with  no  encouragi^nent ;  they  refused  even  to  entertain  ± 
These  were  the  palmy  days  of  infidelity ;  the  diiys  of  roiaml^ 
Whiston,  CoUinSf  Ttnda!,  and  Sh&ftesbury.  The  Convoc^tkm 
censured  their  writings^  but  wanted  the  power  Ui  n^pft^  lii«ir 
principles.  Infidelity  spread  through  all  ranks,  for  '*  while  mm 
slept  the  enemy  sowed  tares.'^ 

The  Bangorian  controversy,  cotmected  as  it  b  with  the  abey- 
ance of  Convocation  for  upwards  of  a  century^  claims  a  p^ng 
notice.  The  dispute  was  occ^oned  by  a  seTmon  which  tbe 
king,  George  I*,  who  heard  it,  ordered  to  be  printed.  Tht 
preacher,  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  endeavoured  to  prove  tbsl 
the  true  Church  did  not  require  any  other  than  spiritual  saui^ 
tions  ;  that  it  was  not  intended  by  its  divine  founder  to  be  sup- 
ported by  political  aids^  or  checked  by  political  disoouragemests ; 
that  such  interferences,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  tended  to  give 
to  the  Church  a  worldly  character^  not  altogether  consisteut  witk 
genuine  piety,  and  not  favourable  to  pure  devotion ;  and  tbiA 
the  ecclesiastical  ^ablishment  would  flouriBh  more  under  iti 
own  guidance  than  under  temporal  direction.  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  he  saidj  could  not  suggest  proper  views  of  thil 
government  which  ought  to  prevail,  in  a  visible  and  sensible 
manner,  in  Christ's  kingdom.  The  sanctions  of  Chris's  lftw% 
appointed  by  himself,  were  not  the  lewardi  of  this  worlds  Dot  tie 
offices  or  honours  of  this  state,  not  the  pains  of  imprisonment  01 
of  exile,  or  the  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  society: 
these  could  not  be  the  instruments  of  such  a  persuasion  as  woidd 
be  acceptable  to  God.  To  teach  Christians  that  they  must  either 
profess,  or  be  silent  against  their  own  consciences,  because  of  the 
authority  of  others  over  th«m,  was  to  found  that  authority  upoa 
the  ruins  of  sincerity  and  oommon  honesty  ;  to  teach  a  dodrine  1 
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vhidi  would  have  prevented  the  Reformation,  and  even  the 
mstenoe  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  power,  repugnant  to 
lie  supreme  authority  of  Christ,  could  be  justly  claimed  over 
h»  Church  by  Christians  even  of  the  highest  rank.  These 
ipinions  were  controverted,  with  that  asperity  which  religious 
pafltionB  always  appear  to  attract  around  them  when  viewed  in 
xnmexion  with  secular  politics,  by  a  host  of  writers,  of  whom 
Sberkx^  may  be  mentioned  as  the  chief.  His  conduct  in  this 
Dontroversy  was  so  offensive,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  list 
of  the  king's  chaplains.  The  Convocation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
took  up  the  quarrel,  delighted  with  an  opportimity  of  opposing 
fhe  Whig  poUcy  of  the  court;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Hoadley,  and  many  of  his  supporters,  were  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  orthodox  clergy.  If  high  churchmen  had  exaggerated  the 
ncraments,  Hoadley  passed  into  the  other  extreme.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rational  clergy  of  the  age,  who,  in  their 
attempts  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  presented 
it  to  the  world  in  the  mere  nakedness  of  a  code  of  morals. 
About  the  same  time  other  struggles,  in  which  the  clergy  took 
tbcir  full  share,  embittered  the  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
ooiurt  A  bill  was  introduced  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
potation  Acts ;  it  was  rejected ;  and,  in  retaliation,  it  was  followed 
hj  a  bill  from  the  opposite  party,  which  shared  the  same  fate. 
!nie  design  of  this  latter  bill  was  to  inflict  penalties  on  Socinians, 
Aiians,  and  all  others,  who  might  be  guilty  of  blasphemy  and 
pro&neness.  Such  legislation,  though  often  attempted,  has 
ihrays  fiedled  of  producing  good  results.  The  evils  complained 
of  are  great  indeed ;  but  they  are  such  as  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  human  jurisprudence;  or  if  not,  since  penal  laws  of  this  kind 
ifiect  none  but  the  oonscientious,  they  encourage  hypocrisy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  they  invade  the  sacred  domain  of  conscience 
on  the  other. 

The  Convocation  was  dissolved  in  1717.  Its  violent  proceed- 
ings had  evidently  brought  it  into  contempt ;  while  the  pecu- 
fittity  of  its  constitution  caused  it  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy, 
—on  the  one  hand  by  patriots  fond  of  liberty,  on  the  other  by 
statesmen  fond  of  power.  After  having  slumbered  for  a  hundred 
iod  forty  years,  the  revival  of  Convocation  is  once  more  de- 
manded by  a  oonsiderable  party  ;  and  some  men  of  influence 
have  i^ced  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement     We  take 
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the  opportuoHY  iD  bjr 
tation  of  thi  ni.bU  and 

Eociesiast  uiidU,  pfOfiBdJ  and   ***^~*',    hmtc  beet 

holden  in  Enf^Unil  fftMn  th^  mMm^  tamei;  ««l  of  tliiar  At 
CoDvocatioD  ir^t'T.  From  tbe  ra^p  of  Edwsnl  L,  vbe&  tte 
oommoDs  w  t*^  tij^  nMimHrd  tn  Pmriiaioieiil^  it  facooDe  tkt 
practice  to  8:ittimoD  tji*  Coaroaittiooi  »t  tlid  mtne  time  Abnt 
the  year  ]4(  '  -^tunod  Ni  jMMut  fiimi:  the  bL^hof^  mf'^uif 
in  one  place  rm  priiin^  tlffiiii,  mrAim^ooit  mni  jmjcuwt,  or 

repreflentativea  of  tbe  defgjr,  m  aci<ilb«r.  Them  w»  at  tim  tint 
a  Convocation  ^ir  die  pnmnee  of  Toi^  mul  *fMrtilflr  im  tliMil 
Canterbury ,  and  the  eWrgy  dweJy  pOMSiveil  Hie  ligte  ^ 
granting  sub»4ieit— tlmt  »»  of  taxiiiy  thflraaelnft ;  thtii,  in  1I5!t 
the  Convocatioii  n^adily  gmotot]  a  nbndy  to  the  kiti^  btti  m 
fused  to  do  mt  ft^  the  pofke^  th^^^h  recjiieited  by  the  auodo.  ill 
the  Reformation*  tb«  hinff  aaitiiiied  the  titk  of  supttrme  hmi 
of  the  Oiurc4i.  Both  CoDvtMmtione  h»Qlat)od  to  acknowl^^Ui 
claim,  and  that  of  Caotcrliury  waa  ftoed  ]00,004>£.f  that  of  Tci^ 
18,()0<)/.,  for  their  cotitunmcy*  The  tdng,  says  Sttype,  tnadi 
them  buckle  U>  at  liiM  ;  aiid  the  recogtiition  of  tbe  supremacf 
waa  made  at  ('aiiUtrbiiry  in  l^Sl,  and  the  next  year  at  Yoiiu 
In  1532,  the  Act  of  SubmiaHion  jiaiied  :  it  required  the  deigfi 
in  the  first  phw^,  to  conit^^nt  that  no  ordinance  or  c»:i£i*^tiiti<a 
should  be  ennd^d  <ir  t^nforot^d  but  with  the  king*a  pemit^oai 
secondly,  thn!  t  be  e^dsting  oonstitQtifmM  should  be  tb vised  by  Ul 
Majesty's  comniL«aiionerB ;  a&d^  thirdly,  that  mil  other  cums&Vi^ 
tions,  being  ii^fc^iihle  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  tbe  land,  sbimll 
be  enforced-  The  bi«Iioii«  demurred,  but  the  king  and  the  <xmr 
mens  were  agiiinKt  them«  and  they  were  compelled  to  yield; 
and,  in  1534,  their  i^uhmisRion  was  cnnBrmed  by  Act  of  Pailii^ 
ment.  Sincft  thm  period  the  Convocation  can  only  be  aaiuanilisi 
by  the  kingV  writ :  when  as«^mb!ed,  it  cannot  make  new  cunaoi 
without  a  r(^yal  Hc^nvs,  which  is  a  separate  act  from  the  pef^  i 
mission  to  asHcniM** ;  having'  agreed  upon  cAnona  in  confomdiy 
with  the  royal  lic^nrr*.  they  cannot  be  published  or  take  effect  1 
until  confinmd  h\  lin^  sovereign;  nor,  lastly,  can  they  enad  I 
any  canon  which  is  against  tbe  laws  or  customs  of  the  la»dy 
the  king's  prerogative,  even  should  the  kii^  himeelf  consH 
For  the  last  of  these  reasons,  we  may  here  obeerve,  the  eaiM 
of  1640  are  invalid;   and  on  this  and  other  aceotBiM  tt 
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immediately  repealed,  or  rather  declared  null  and  void  by 
the  Long  Parliament.     Prior  to  this  period,  the  archbishop  of 
each  province  could  assemble  his  provincial  synod  at  his  plea- 
Bure;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  sovereign  could  summon 
both  provinces  by  a  royal  writ     When,  too,  the  Convocation 
met  at  the  command  of  the  king,  the  archbishop  could  either 
dissolve  them,  when  the  business  of  the  crown  was  finished,  or 
continue  the  synod  for  other  purposes   by  his  own  authority 
The  metropolitans  could  assemble  the  clergy  at  pleasure.     They 
had  a  right  independent  of  the  crown.     Even  when  assembled 
for  state  purposes  by  the  king's  writ,  the  metropolitans  could 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  matters  ecclesiastical.     Prior  to 
the  Act  of  Submission  there  were,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  eccle- 
siastical councils,  often,  in  practice,  merged  into  one.     First,  a 
Synod    for    ecclesiastical  matters,   called   by  the   archbishops; 
secondly,  a  Convocation  for  granting  subsidies  and  other  secular 
busineaB,  assembled  by  the  crown.     But  by  the  Act  of  Submission 
theee  rights  were  lost.     It  is  in  consequence  of  this  Act  that  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  are  compelled  to  choose  for  their 
biRhop  the  individual  nominated  by  the  crown.     The  right  of 
taxing  themselves  was  relinquished  by  the  clergy  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.     It  was  not  then  perceived,  that  as  the  Con- 
vocation would  be  no  longer  wanted  for  granting  subsidies,  it 
would  certainly  perish  whenever  it  should  come  into  collision 
vith  the  crown  and  Parliament. 

England  is  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York  ;  and  by  the  term  Convocation  is  meant  the  s)n3od  or  pro- 
vincial council  of  those  provinces.  There  are  therefore  two  (.'on- 
▼ocations,  each  independent  of  the  other,  but  instances  have 
frequently  occurred  in  which  they  have  acted  together,  by  mutual 
eonsent  Commissioners  have  sometimes  been  sent  from  York 
to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  with  full  powers  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  northern  Convocation.  Since  the  Reformation,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  legislation  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  southern  Convocation.  That  of 
York  seldom  originated  any  important  measure,  or  i)ersisted  long 
in  resisting  the  decisions  of  Canterbury.  It  became  at  length 
the  &int  echo  of  its  more  favoured  sister's  voice. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  consists  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  province,  who  constitute  the  upper  house  ;  and  of  the  deans, 
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archdeacons,  proctors  of  dufitaib  ind  iiroBtoi  fbr  Om 

clerg\%  who  compose  the  lower  boiii&    Belbre  the  dmoMim 

of  tlie  monasteries,  Uie  abbcrta  also  had   wm^  in  tha  isffm 

bouse ;  at  which  time  tha  mamben  wars 

those  of  the  low^r.    Ai  preemt^  hawavir,  tha  upper 

the  province  of  CaDtorbiirjr  omiMts  af  the  hiriiepa ;  the 

of    the    dignitari^    who    an    as^iffiao    mataban^    and  lli 

proctors. 

The  method  of  choofiog  tha  proolofB  far  tha  deigy 
somewhat  in  difTerent  ptaoea*     In  tha  dtooaia  of 
archdeaconry  choose  two,  and  from  Iba  whole 
the  bishop  selects  two  to  attand  the  OooTooaltaiL  In  S^nmi,  te 
three  archdeacons  chooie  nx^  and  the  six  make  a  selection  d 
two  of  their  own  number ;  and  the  same  method  ia  adoptal  it 
tlie  diocese  nf  Li<?hfi6ld  and  CoTantrjr.    In  Balh  and  Welk  ^ 
the  incumWiits  chooaa  thair  proctoia  jointly^.     In  Tjiw^ln^  tjm 
clergy  of  the  six  archdeaooDnei  saad  oomima^oners  lo  Statn&vi 
who  make  the  neoensaiy  choice  of  two  persona     In  NorwicfattliA 
two  archdeaconries  of  Norwich  and  Norfolk   meet  and 
one,  and  the  archdeaconries  of  Suffolk  and  Sudbury  chooie  ihi 
other.     The  same  is  the  case  in  Chichester.     In  ancient 
the  clergy  were  represented  in  oonvocation  by  tha  ajchdaacoii, 
Such  is  the  mode  of  choosing  proctors  in  the  provinee  of  Ouiti^ 
bury.     In  the  province  of  York  two  proctors  are  retumed  tf 
each  archdeaconry.     Were  it  not  eo^  the  numbers  would  be  tot 
small  for  the  transaction  of  business 

The  archbishop  is  president  of  the  ConvocatioiL  A  pioloeatioi 
is  chosen  by  the  clergy,  who  is  presented  to  the  ajrchbisbop^  (h 
his  presentation  he  intimates  that  the  lower  house  intaad  to 
deliver  their  resolutions  to  the  upper  house  through  him^  whoM 
duty  it  is  also  to  collect  the  votes  of  his  brethren,  and  to 
the  attendance  of  the  membera 

As  president,  the  archbishop  summons  the  Convocation  t0 
meet  at  the  command  of  the  king.  Ware  he  to  attempt  to 
assemble  a  synod  of  bis  own  authority,  he  would  be  eulyaot  toi 
praemunire,  and  the  'proceedings  of  such  synod  would  be  raii 
Since  the  Act  of  Submission,  however,  the  power  to  summon  tbi 
Convocation  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  pariiamatit  hn 
usually  been  granted  ;  though,  since  the  time  of  Qaofge  h^  no  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted.     It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  archUshop 
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ko  prorogue  snd  disBolye  the  Convocation  under  the  direction  of 
UI6  crown. 

The  powers  of  Convocation  are  great  They  have  power  to 
eoirect  and  depose  offenders ;  to  examine  and  censure  heretical 
works ;  and,  having  obtained  the  royal  license,  they  can  make 
and  publish  canons,  alter  the  liturgy,  and  in  short  transact  all 
business  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  By  statute  the  clergy  are 
protected  from  arrest,  just  as  the  members  of  parliament,  during 
their  attendance  on  Convocation.  Only  rectors,  vicars,  and  per- 
petual curates,  can  vote  for  proctors  to  represent  the  clergy  in 
the  lower  housa  The  Convocation  has  not  acted  as  a  provincial 
synod  since  1717,  because  the  royal  license  has  not  been  granted. 
As  soon  as  the  license  is  issued,  a  power  is  given  to  the  Convoca- 
tion which  it  did  not  previously  possess,  though  assembled  by 
loyal  writ  It  is  then  a  provincial  synod,  and  competent  to 
tnnsact  ecclesiastical  business. 

The  lower  house  possessed  a  privilege  which  is  scarcely  con- 
flstent  with  the  notion  of  the  presbjrter's  duty  of  absolute  sub- 
miasion  to  the  bishop:  they  could  always  negative  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  upper  house.  Thus  the  clergy  were  at  all  times 
Mb  to  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  bishops ;  since  when  their 
usent  was  refused,  no  measure  could  be  carried.  The  Convoca- 
tbn,  lastly,  though  it  cannot  enact  canons  without  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  can  refuse  its  assent  to  measures  proposed  by  the 
sovereign.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  cannot  meet  without 
the  royal  writ,  nor  when  assembled  make  canons  without  the 
loyal  license,  nor  publish  them  without  the  royal  confirmation. 
The  ivirit  is  always  issued  with  that  for  assembling  Parliament, 
but  the  license  has  been  withheld  since  1717.  Thus  the  matter 
stands  at  present :  we  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  on 
this  subject  to  our  writers  on  ecclesiastical  councils  :  e.  g.  Collier's 
Church  History ;  Wilkin's  Concilia ;  Wake,  or  Lathbury,  on  the 
Convocation. 

The  suppression  of  Convocation,  though  perhaps  an  arbitrary 
measure,  was  certainly  followed  by  happy  results.  The  clergy,  no 
longer  invited  to  take  an  active  share  in  politics,  were  no  longer 
factious.  Slowly  they  returned  to  the  proper  studies  of  their 
profession,  and  resumed  in  consequence,  though  not  all  at  once, 
a  position  they  had  almost  lost  in  the  respect  and  reverence 
of  the  laity.     Philology  and  biblical  criticism  were  cultivated. 


ai2  TBI  CBVira  or  i^kgujujl 


Tbe  Commentaiiei  of  Whilb;  aid  Ae  -^Uer  Ijovtk  gai^  m 
impulse  to  tfa^^  studkit  BUiop  BvHSk^B « AMkgj/  foikmd, 
after  a  few  Teara.  bjr  fiUop  W««tai*ft  'INnarMioM  <A  lh» 
Prophecies/  iDtrodueed  tli»  dtifjr  to  Mv  rtndies.  and 
them  to  think  over  a  wUv  iHfcfi^  ^id  Ift  liWPti  to  a 
depth.  Wri  t*  -nt  such  aa  we  ksM.  Mtted  #li|M^  fcvtli  a  bia- 
l>er  of  imitative  foHovai^  vfaa  dilate  tbeir  Aoi^H  ^^  P^^^V 
correct  or  eiren  extend  tlie  ipptifwtiim  istwmmm  of  tbdr  iirrndplai 
These  writeri  are  a  owfiJ  dMi  Id  Aft  qga  tht?T  \ir^  lq  :  tlift 
abounded  at  the  period  of  which  ««  vribe^  and*  tlioQgfa  imw  im^ 
gotten,  they  show  thai  hi  age  of  llnnighUul  iitmlifinnimi  ii* 
once  more  retunung,  and  aa  we  plaoo  oorafchoa  W  thtm-  «k^ 
make  us  hopeful  for  tfao  fatnra  Stall  tlie  dergj  aa  a  bodr  wm 
more  distinguisbed,  through  the  wh^tle  of  tbe  hgt  oentafj,  fst 
learning  and  decorum  thaa  for  seal  and  pietv.  Vi^Aet  AfB  fat 
and  second  Qeorgt^^  the  profligaey  of  the  preriotis  generatioo  hd 
been  succeeded,  in  the  higher  cla^^  bj  an  aimo^  ooimai 
scepticism ;  in  all  claases  hf  profound  indiSeteiioe  to  re^poL 
From  this  t^tupor  a  degraded  uatioii  could  not  be  aroused 
by  the  sermons  of  Sherlock,  which  were  indeed  a  dear  uA 
masterly  expi>flitton  of  bis  text,  but  cold  and  cbeerlesi-  Nor 
by  the  writings  of  Butler,  to  the  mass  of  Tsaders  ofuut^ligibk^ 
Nor  by  the  demonstrations  of  Bishop  Newton,  which  required  • 
patient  industry  they  did  not  poaaeas,  and  presupposed  au  intel-  ^ 
ligent  interef$t  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  were  profouoifif 
unconcerned. 

The  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  appeared ;  and  with  it,  Jflto 
Wesley,  his  brother  Charles,  and  their  little  band  of  Metkodisiitl^ 
Oxford.  We  shall  relate  upon  a  future  page  (aee  W^LKT-US3) 
the  history  of  tljese  remarkable  men,  their  triumphs  and  their  ! 
trials.  When  all  around  wore  the  icy  mantle  of  a  spiritual  winttf'j 
the  fervent  zeal  of  these  men  drove  tLem  out  to  proclaiia  tb 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel  in  every  parish  where  they  could  fisd 
admission.  They  were  young,  and  sometimes  indiacreet,  and  tk 
pulpits  of  the  Church  were  very  soon  closed  against  them«  Hwf 
now  appeared  in  their  gowns  and  caesocks  (for  Wesley  m  ll^ 
this  period  of  his  life  a  i^solute  Churchman)  under  tbe  sbado  d 
a  spreading  oak,  or  on  the  village  green,  or  duriBg  the 
in  some  fideodly  bam.  The  eloquent  Whitfield  soon  jojnfii 
their  company, — a  man  whose  voice  was  melody  itself,  whon 
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Ipathos,  and  powers  of  declamation  seem  to  have  been  unrivalled. 
Before  him  the  coldest  melted  into  tears,  and  the  churl  begged 
money  from  his  neighbour  to  throw  a  larger  oflFering  than  his 
own  purse  contained  upon  the  plate.  Thousands  in  London  and 
Bristol,— -not  unfrequently  ten  thousand, —assembled  in  one  over- 
flowing congregation  to  listen  to  their  sermons.  The  chmrches 
were  deserted,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  clergy  were 
displeased.  Persecution  began,  and  virtually  Methodism  became 
a  new  species  of  dissent.  It  was  not  only  in  the  novelty  and 
freedom  of  their  career  that  the  early  Methodists  had  so  vast  an 
advantage  over  the  parochial  clergy.  There  was  another  cause. 
Scarcely  anything  was  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  of  the  parish 
diurch  but  dry  lessons  of  morality,  relieved,  when  the  sacrament 
was  administered,  with  dissertations  on  sacramental  grace. 
Wesley  and  his  friends  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  His 
own  acquaintance  with  human  nature  resembled  an  intuition. 
His  followers  imitated  his  style,  and  caught  something  of  his 
spirit ;  and  they  all  felt  that  it  was  not  by  the  calm  statement  of 
duties,  however  important  in  their  place,  but  by  the  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  that  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers  could  be  reached.  Ever  since  the  Restoration,  the  preju- 
dice against  Calvinism  in  the  Church  of  England  had  been  such 
as  might  have  satisfied  Laud  himself.  In  this  prejudice  the 
Wesleys  shared  deeply  through  life.  Whitfield  became  a  Cal- 
▼inist,  on  which  the  two  leaders  were  estranged,  and  parted  for 
ever.  The  persecutions  that  Wesley  encountered  receive  no 
excuse  under  this  head.  His  irregularities  were  made  the  pre- 
text ;  but  the  bishops,  still,  at  this  period,  wiser,  and  more  mode- 
rate than  the  clergy,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  condenm 
them.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  deep  sagacity,  would  have 
seized  the  opportunity,  drawn  Wesley  into  closer  union,  and  made 
him  the  instrument  of  reviving  a  languishing  cause.  She  would 
have  made  allowance  for  a  zeal,  which,  if  erratic,  was  fervent ;  for 
a  loyalty  to  the  Church,  which,  if  self-willed,  was  perfectly 
nncere.  We  of  this  generation  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  age 
which  cast  forth  the  Methodists.  We  suflFer  still  from  the  wrongs 
it  inflicted  on  these  righteous  men. 

From  the  year  1760,  when  the  long  reign  of  George  III.  began, 
religion  may  be  considered  as  slowly  advancing  in  the  Church 
of  England.     Yet,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  we  find   Dr. 
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Hordejon  tkt  oii« 
the  other,  itilj  deplotn^  *  tlie 
iireligioD,  awl  the 
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MasoD  on  *  Self-Kiiairle4p^  >^  the  GEneat  Importance  of  a  Re- 
ligious lifa'  '^  In  tlie  mam  jrear  we  find  Aixiideacaii  Pakj 
recommending  candidatca  far  onkn  to  0t«dy  Tajrlor  s  '  Eej  to 
the  Romans.  TajW  was  an  Arian  minster  aauHipt  llie  Hue- 
oonformista.  Hui  iraa  josl  a  centJsry  after  tbe  ReTolntKHi,  ^  ^ 
nation  had  bounded  forwards,  during  that  period,  in  a  «oi^ 
derful  career  of  wealthy  power,  and  secular  knowledge.  But  tk 
standard  of  clencal  literature^  &r  from  keepiz^  pwae,  bad  actoallj 
stemmed  the  impetuous  current  of  an  advancing  century,  iod 
gone  backwarda  h  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  theological 
sentiments  of  those  whose  tmiAiug  for  the  ministry  consisted  ifi 
the  frequent  perusal  **  of  the  moral  parts  of  both  TeitameDtii'' 
with  the  study  of  Mason  on  '  Belf-Knowledge  -^  or  of  the  ortbs- 
doxy  of  the  disciples  of  Br.  Taylor,  the  Ariui  diTinei  It  wooU 
be  idle  to  inquire  what  influence  men  with  such  slender  fumiton 
could  have  with  a  genemtioti  who  idoUxed  the  writings  of  Dr^ 
Johnson  and  thrilled  under  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  Feneot 
piety  might  have  made  them  r^]^ctable  in  a  humble  sphere  h^ 
under  no  circtimstaneei  oould  they  have  had  much  weight  in 
England  in  17S9. 

The  latitudinarian  divines  still  existed  as  a  party^  though  ibei^ 
influence  had  greatly  decreasfnl.  Tliey  were  the  movera  in  * 
project  for  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  which  excited  no  Uttfi 
interest  about  this  period.  "  An  association  *'  of  deigyme^ 
gentlemen,  and  a  few  of  the  nobility,  was  formed.  They  me&  rt 
the  Feathers  Tavei^n,  and  from  hence  their  name.  Ptofeouif 
to  deplore  the  irreligion  of  the  times,  they  would  have  applied  s 
remedy  worse  than  the  dis^ise.    Nearly  three  hundred  claj^ 
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m  memberB  of  the  associatioD.  They  signed  a  petition 
Dg  iha  excision  of  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athana- 
ed,  and  the  relief  of  their  consciences  in  the  matter  of 
tioD ;  and  with  this  no  doubt  many  of  them  would  have 
ll&ed*  But  the  laity  went  much  fiirther.  In  the  war  r*f 
B'wtiich  tliL^  affair  created*  some  of  them  spoke  of  the 
s^tioti,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  thirty-nine 

with  ridicida  When  the  matter  was  debated  in  the 
>f  Commons,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  werp 

with  contempt.      "  I  would  gladly  exchange  all  the 

Vaitide«/'  said  one  of  the  speakers,  '*  for  a  fortieth,  of 
Buljject  should  be  the  peace  of  the  Church  f*  The 
I  of  the  Trinity  was  denounced  by  one  of  the  writers  of 
xnation  bb  ^bh  impogitionf — a  deception  of  a  much  htter 
an  AthtmasiuSi— a  deception,  too,  on  which  an  article  of 
rested'*  The  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  as 
^  the  Church  of  England,  was  aBsailetL  The  same 
fknis,  with  a  degree  of  effrontery  that  might  well  rouse 
lignation  of  the  clergy,  **  that  certain  parts  in  the  public 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church  aro  acknowledged  by  every 
lan  of  learning  and  cmndour  to  be  un scriptural  and  un- 
1 ;  no  man  of  senea  and  learning  can  maintain  them/' 
nts,  submitted  to  the  Association,  &c,  &c.,  by  a  Layman* 
Bidiop  Horsley  answered  with  force,  but  with  the 
PCiing  asperity  which  defaces  all  his  controversial  writings, 
*fcini  was  met  hy  Gilbert  Wakefield,  whose  name,  now 
fot^gotten,  WBB  fnmous  in  this  and  many  another  contro- 


efield,  himself  a  clergyman,  and  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  with  scnrD^  and 
himself  a  Socinian,  Christianity  with  him  was  a  pro- 
>  sdence.  We  could  interpret  the  Scriptures  better  than 
jera,  because  we  lived  at  a  later  day.  ''  Will  you  be  hardy 
to  assert,"  hm  exclaims  with  triumph,  "  that  we  of  this 
re  not  arrived  at  a  better  interpretation  of  the  Scripturei 
ir  waceston  at  the  Reformation  ?  And  what  is  the  theo- 
at  is  not  founded  on  this  interpretation,  but  priestcraft 
idition?  ,  *  .  Yes;  fresh  labour,  fresh  leaming,  fresh 
ity,  will  lead  succeeding  generations  to  the  solution  of 
tiefi  in8U|)t^mhle  to  tlieir  predecesaori ;  and  the  sim  of  j 
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knowledge,  I  will  bo  bold  l»  piopfcfttj,  m  tat  mbg  q|mb^1i' 
oomparuoD  witli  thi?  perfad  dbf  «l  our  poalm^.*'  Of  ti»  titBi|f 
he  saya,  ''  I  do  ttod  »;  ibal  potty  UimjAet  aiKl  eirovt  d«%oi 
the  body  of  vmu?  titt]f|Qr,  but  tl  ii  ddbffi—i  booi  Ife  wle  «f  lie 
foot  even  unso  the  bead  witli  ^'*bM»g  mpetiAm^  muenptmi 
formularies,  QOM^pttnnl  ao^bfiimt,  aoA  tdolajioitt  invcKaboi^ 
unknown  to  tlic  noni  of  0<iit  tn  fmmtr  gwttwtmi*  I  ny  lol 
repeat 'it,  idiUatrcufl  iiivi]Oit]ciii&*^  The  «enlit|i  cif  Cbtifl  i 
expreasly  incl  iidittl  aiooiipt  Ib^ie  idtilaifniii  iavoestiottap  *'  Wbut 
a  niggardly  bii^iDcn  do  jou  moke  of  rrrektiodi:  only  iktt 
perBona  in  on**  (I<h1— a  poor  iirttiit  truly  T  Be  boaitB  tbat  tiutt 
opinions  wer»'  t  [itertsincf]  by  no  small  number  of  the  dagji « 
But  be  was  an  intempfimta  mter^  ftmnvhoni  ttidi 
should  be  reci :ivo<l  wtA  cwtioiL  He  retired  from  the  Ghn 
and  was  attetritrd  in  bis  seccwion  by  a  few  of  the  de^y. 

In  a  differ  nt  f^ptrit  Aidldioeoik  Msy  joined  in  the  oontroT^f 
and  publiBhe< i  hig  ^  Ofiniiidef^oiis on  Subtcriptiotiji  to  tho  Anidn 
He  was  (perhaps  U>o  piiiiilully)conisciou8  that  bis  v^iews  wt»ft»  tkuft 
only  of  a  minority ;  and  that  the  roan  who  writes,  as  be  sk- 
presHod  it,  against  a  flourishing  establishment  writes  with  ahaher 
round  his  neck.  But  if  lus  views  were  those  of  any  considenbli 
number  of  the  clergy,  he  certainly  affords  a  lamentable  pnNf 
how  contemptuously  they  had  broken  loose  from  the  restninti 
which  their  subscription  was  meant  to  impose.  Bishop  Wstooi 
too,  of  Llandaff,  published,  though  anonymously,  in  1790,  'Ooa- 
siderations  of  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  litmgy  and  Artidei 
of  the  Church  of  England  :  by  a  consistent  Protestant*  ] 

Watson  was  a  Socinian,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  disguise  hk  .\ 
sentiments ;  but  Paley  was  an  earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  sod  \ 
lived  to  entertain  far  different  views  of  Christian  doctrme,  aii4  1 
we  may  add,  of  Christian  morals,  from  those  which  he  now  ex*  , 
pressed.  He  would  have  regarded  the  articles  as  terms  of  peso% 
and  subscription  as  a  negative  act^  binding  the  subscriber  Ii 
respect  rather  than  to  defend  them,  and  leaving  his  own  privibl^ 
opinions  open  and  unmolested.  He  protests  against  the  injustMt^ 
of  framing  articles  in  language  more  precise  or  stringent  thst^ 
the  words  of  holy  writ.  The  only  use  of  confessions  of  faith  m^ 
he  maintains,  instruction  ;  and  this  is  not  gained  by  any  affectih: 
tion  of  precision  and  metapbjrsical  accuracy.  AU  this,  we  coi^> 
^ve,  admits  of  an  easy  answer.    But  one  remark  he  makes  t» 
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which,  we  believe,  uo  answer  was  attempted.  "  It  is  objected," 
he  says,  "  to  the  articles  of  the  Established  Church  that  they 
•re  at  variance  with  the  actual  opinions  both  of  the  governors 
and  members  of  that  Church ;  so  much  so,  that  the  men  who 
most  faithfully  and  explicitly  maintain  these  articles,  get  per- 
secuted for  their  singularity,  excluded  from  orders,  driven  from 
murersities,  and  are  compelled  to  preach  the  established  religion 
in  fields  and  conventicles."     This  was  but  too  true. 

There  was  indeed  at  this  time,  both  amongst  High  and  Low 
Churchmen,  with  few  exceptions,  a  painful  inconsistency  between 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church  and  their  own  divinity. 
Still,  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Feathers 
Tavern  could  not  long  satisfy  men  of  honest  minds.  The  sub- 
jects in  debate  are  too  momentous  in  their  consequences— too 
nearly  allied  not  only  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  but  to  the  daily 
life  and"  conduct,  of  Christians  -to  be  thus  lightly  disposed  of. 
To  subscribe  to  the  stupendous  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith 
with  a  doubt  upon  one's  mind, — still  more,  to  do  this  in  order  to 
obtain  a  living, — implies  a  laxity  of  principle  for  which  no  reproof 
ii  too  severe.  That  the  Church  of  England  needed,  and  still 
needs  reform,  we  must  allow ;  and  in  no  point  more  than  in  the 
article  of  subscription  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; — a  sub- 
icription  the  very  meaning  and  extent  of  which  is,  while  we 
tiace  these  lines,  once  more  the  subject  of  public  controvoi-sy. 
Bat  it  is  well  for  England  that  the  Feathers  Tavern  association 
was  put  down  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  ;  for  neither  they 
nor  their  opponents  were  the  men  to  be  intmsted  with  the 
ngeneration  of  the  national  Church. 

Some  advantages  unquestionably  arose  from  these  discussions. 

To  the  cause  of  Church  reform  they  were  disastrous     For  6fty 

jears,  if  a  voice  were  heard,  which  was  a  nu*o  occurrence,  in 

bvoar  of  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  or  canons,  it  was  silenced  at 

once  by  a  reference  to  the  Feathers  taveni.     Never  since  the 

Church  of  England  existed  was  the  subject  more  unwelcome. 

The  rashness  of  the  association  opened  a  gulf,  in  which  even 

the  most  moderate  schemes  of  reform  perished.     The  advantages 

It  conferred  were  reaped  by  its  opponents.     From  this  period  a 

marked  improvement  in  the  thc^ologry  of  our  clergy  is  evident. 

Their  sermons  wore  less  of  the  cliaracter  of  a  moral  essiiy.    Evan 

gelical  truth  by  degrees  reappeared  in  the  pulpit.    The  standards 
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of  the  Church,  nnd  mp&mUy  tbe  hioiiiiBe^  wmm  racL  TV 
acriptural  proofii  of  the  ibirtj^Etne  titkl«  wsmt  much  iusi^UhI  m, 
especially  by  the  bii^opa  in  their  exftmiimUooi ;  and  Above  ill 
the  sacred  voiume  wm  no  longer  a  tie^«cted  book. 

The  eightei^Dth  omtury  dfNndftEiuibt  hopeful  nigiis  miliar  thn 
any  positive  triiunplis  to  the  oMise  of  rel^ioii. .  Companed  with  ^m 
present  standzml  tbi*  binhops  w^rre  still  ItixiirioiiBv  and  tlie  doff 
slothful ;  and  a  dea4k'iiing  ton*^  uf  iibi^ularity  pufvaded  the  Cbm^ 

Still  the  dtrgy,  dumg  tbe  forty  youi  wfai<^  Itad  elapeed  mm 
George  IIL  whb  cromiedf  bad  greatly  imporoved.  Tbe  bigboKH 
rality  of  his  own  court,  the  miiemi  of  tbe  Frasucli  n^volulaoou  ^ 
humiliation  w}Hch  th^  whole  iiattou  felt  on  ibe  loss  of  the  Am^ 
rican  colonien,  and  the  overwhelming  stfog^  tn  which  w^  wait 
then  engaged  with  France,  all  hud  ooQ^ired  to  bring  the  noAim 
to  a  thoughtful  atata  PrDbnenen  began  to  be  diflcaunk!tisoQ?d, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  agunst  vioe  and  pro&none«i;  sjiil  it 
was  no  longer  fashionable  to  boofit  of  infidelity.  The  moraU  of 
the  people  and  of  tbe  highei  dasses  were  low.  Still  there  WBt 
improvement.  Good  men  who  oould  glance  backward  to  U)e 
beginning  of  the  reign,  apoke  of  it  with  aatouistmient,  and  cf 
the  prospects  of  religion  with  an  eDthusia&m  which,  at  tht?^  dii- 
tance  of  time,  we  c^.n  huirdly  under^lantl  During  tV^^-^  cuaUirj* 
the  increase  of  national  wealth  was  incredible,  llie  low  stats 
of  religion  at  its  dose  may  be  stated  in  the  smgle  £act  that  tbe 
proportion  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  religion  was  almoift 
too  small  for  computation.  The  only  two  sodeties  in  oooneo- 
tion  with  the  Church,  raised  each  a  few  thousand  poondi 
a-year  by  guinea  subscriptiona  Our  colonies  were  alrea^ 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  there  were  few  eoloiiiil 
chaplains,  and,  except  in  Canada,  not  one  colonial  bishop.  Ths 
Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  struggled  to  support 
here  and  there  a  catechist  or  a  chaplain  amongst  our  oountiyniea 
abroad  ;  but  for  our  heathen  Subjects,  numbering  hundreds  of 
millions,  no  efforts  whatever  had  been  mada  Not  one  mis- 
sionary had  yet  been  sent  out*  amongst  the  heathen.    At  home 

^  Perh^NB  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebsr  ought  to  he  exoaptad.  H 
was  handed  over  by  the  king  of  DenmariL  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigfataeDtk 
oentury  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  by 
them  transferred  soon  after  to  the  Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe 
Qospel.    But  the  dergy  employed  in  it  were  Danes,  or  Germana^  and 

embers  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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the  same  apathy  prevailed.  The  vast  increase  of  LoDdoii  had 
rendered  an  increase  of  churches  necessary.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne  an  Act  was  passed  for  building  fifty  churches,  but  only 
twelve  were  erected.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  while 
the  population'  increased  enormously,  very  few  were  added. 
Amongst  the  wealthier  classes  this  grievous  want  was  in  some 
mearare  sapplied  by  proprietary  chapels ;  but  from  these  the 
poor  were  ezdudecL  No  parishes  were  subdivided,  no  churches 
bfoilt  for  their  use ;  they  lived  and  died  in  fearful  depravity  and 
ignoianca  In  the  provincial  towns  there  was  the  same  state  of 
things.  Birmingham  had  grown  from  a  country  village  to  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand,  and  four  churches  had  been  built. 
Manchester  had  increased  with  equal  rapidity,  and  had  also 
gained  three  or  four  new  churches  in  the  century.  Liverpool, 
fortonate  in  its  wealthy  corporation,  was  rather  better  supplied. 
But  the  erection  of  a  church  was  a  difficult  and  expensive  matter, 
and  seldom  accomplished  without  an  especial  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  almost  every  instance,  the  new  church  was  unendowed,  and 
the  minister  was  dependent  on  his  pew-rents.  Two  evils  fol- 
lowed: it  was  seldom  placed  in  a  poor  district,  and  it  was 
always  inaccessible  to  poor  peopla  Thus  stood  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  England  was 
plunged  in  a  war  which  continued  with  little  intermission  till 
it  was  closed  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815.  Yet  even 
then  the  Church  of  England  showed  the  beginnings  of  a  re- 
nascent life.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the 
East  was  formed,  as  the  century  began.  Its  beginnings  were 
bat  small,  though  Porteous,  bishop  of  London,  and  Barrington 
of  Durham  lent  it  their  powerful  sanction.  It  had  existed  ten 
yean  before  its  income  exceeded  ten  thousand  pounds.  For 
the  whole  question  of  missions  was  new  to  the  English  people 
and  girt  with  prejudice.  The  East  India  Company  refused 
to  admit  any  missionaries  into  our  Indian  territories,  and  it 
was  not  till  their  charter  expired  in  1814  that  their  opposition 
was  broken  down  in  Parliament.  In  1840  the  whole  bench 
of  biBhops,  with  one  exception,  joined  this  institution.  Its 
income  for  the  year  1863  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Its  proceedings,  like  those  of  all  our 
religioas  societies,  axe  laid  before  the  public  in  an  annual  report 
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T^r.: .-.  ..r  .i-:^>  '.It  Sc;:c«ae&  itv  coBsthstiaa  vas  boI  EbM 
-..  'I'-^^T^  .:  -  T  i^^xri  of  EapukL  Tht  Socvtr  fv  Ad- 
L..:.:^-  LLr.^^i:.  Ki.vv->«i^  is  as  present  in  a  faigUr flSoMl 
sT^-.r.  jJL :  ly  .--  -.  L."?  LTTT.iwPfs  c-c  BiLic«.  PlnTer-book%  nd  nE* 
s..'^-  -r^  '>.  Tj-t  Nas>:<;ju  Sxircv  v^  formed  about  1809 iff 
:L-  -;  -  -ii*-:  l  :  •.i-  ciii-dren  c-f  the  p«*  in  tlie  ptindples  of  flu 
I. L.r.i  :  Ei-jIj.:.  L  F^iiseLtcrsw  joined  vitk  duudunen,  ki 
J-^lt:  ^:  :ir  -^i^r  :ir:^  takr&  a  similar  step,  and  fionwd  flu 
br.u-i  iL  :  :'  r-  ij-  .S:h«>:a  Socirty. 

W^  iav-r  r:..::^-r^:'rd<:»nlyafevof  the  leading  aocieCies ;  afMt 
i..::^l*r:  Lk.-.  :::..-  ri<nmg  up  vitikin  the  Chazch,  or  of  a  nixei 
cLjrvi^rr.  r  t:-:::t>.- l*y.:-iid  it*  pale;  so  manj,  indeed,  tliifcit 
\.j^  iT.-z:^':  a  ?crl  U5  que&tion.  whether  they  do  not.  to  soni 
rxv:.:.  ::.-i-^*ir  r.i:h  other,  and  whether  a  real  senioe  m^tiMt 
i^  r^L  ierv'i  :••  :lt  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy  by  a  rednctioi 
of  tL-rir  z.un.'t^r.  But  tbe  cue«tion  which  more  immediatelj 
iLtrre^L*  .i  fii-Jt'-rliiL  .:"  tr.r  C'LMixh  .-f  En^laud  is  iheir  influence 
ou  the  »?i.'D5:::;:::-.'Li  ot  the  CLurvih  iis^rli.  They  have  wrought 
ill  this  r»-j-rct.  .iii'i  lire  stili  WL-rkiiig.  a  siieut  revolution.  The 
Ctjiiv.  <aiii.'n  lias  i-.-Ui:  l»-tn  iii  abeyaLce.  1  hese  societies  have, 
to  ytjUiK'  exteDt.  a»suiii*.ii  it^j  tuuctioiis.  And  their  coui  posit  ion, 
aii<l  trie  man  tier  in  whioii  tiu-ir  induenoe  is  felt,  are  points  o 
DiDsiiiemble  intertrat  Tiieir  utili'v  is  their  justification.  Ou 
con>tituti'»n.  both  in  C'liurcb  an«l  State,  instead  nf  being  modelled 
to  an  ideal  ihei:»n\  or  aftt-r  an  antique  form,  has  grown  up  in 
oljedif  ULX-  to  the  sanir  hiw  which  has  created  in  the  nineteenth 
centur}-  tbest-  novel  spiritual  jurisdictions.  Its  perfection  arises 
out  iif  this  circumstancf — that  it  is  the  development  of  a  long 
Kuco.ssiiiu  of  remt*<lies  f».»r  experienced  evils.  It  is  practical  in 
it.s  working,  chiefly  because  it  is  not  the  result  of  theoiyso  much 
as  of  hard  exjKfrience.  In  these  considenitions  the  power,  equally 
8udrlen  and  extensive,  of  uur  religious  societies,  will  find  its  best 
ajxjhjg}'.  So  lonij  as  it  is  well  employed,  it  excites  no  jealousy; 
it  is  even  reganhnl  with  ayjprobation  ;  for  it  meets  a  great  emer- 
gency, against  which  no  provision  had  been  mada  And,  while 
th«*  s<xueties  faithfully  discharge  their  tnist,  we  feel  persuaded 
that  the  great  bulk  of  churchmen  would  l>e  sorry  to  see  their 
influence  diminished,  however  irreijuUir  that  influence  may  be. 

In  1818,  the  spiritual  destitution  of  large  towns  engaged  the 
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ittention  of  ihe  Gk>vemment,  and  a  grant  of  a  million  of  money 
ins  easily  obtained  from  Parliament  for  building  churches ;  and 
wbea  this  sum  was  spent,   a  second  grant  of  half  a  million 
ibliowed.     By  this  time,  however,  the  temper  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  somewhat  changed.     The  old  parish  churches,  it 
was  said,  had  been  built  by  the  landlords,  who  found  a  sufficient 
motive  in  the  spiritual  benefits  derived  by  their  tenants  and 
themselves,  and  a  sufficient  recompense  in  the  possession  of  the 
pationage;   the  work  of  building  churches  should   be   left  to 
private  benevolence,  and  not  made  a  charge  upon  the  country. 
These  arguments  were  heard  by  the  best  friends  of  the  Church 
with  feelings  bordering  on  dismay ;  but  thirty  years'  experience 
has  shown  that  they  were  just.  The  million  grant  was  opportune. 
It  directed  public  attention  to  a  subject  hitherto  neglected ;  and 
by  providing  a  few  stately  churches  (for  the  grant  was  sorely 
squandered  in  buildings  of  immense  size,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
JO  a  style  of  architecture  at  once  expensive  and  insipid),  pointed 
out  the  want  of  more ;  and  when  it  was  seen  that  no  further 
assistance  could  be  looked  for,  at  the  public  cost,  patrons  and 
I^arishes  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  tax 
their  own  benevolence.     A  new  era  in  the  Church  began,  the 
Mature  and  extent  of  which  may  be  stated  thus: — When  the 
Century  opened,  the  number  of  churches  in  England  was,  pro- 
bably, not  one  more  than  when  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings 
Expired  on  the  field  at   Hastings.      The  distribution  and   the 
number  of  parishes  was  the   same,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
Since  that  time,  most  of  our  parish  churches  had,  indeed,  been 
rebuilt,  and,  probably,  enlarged,  and  many  new  churches  erected 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs.      But,  on   the  other  hand,  many 
Uicient  towns  had  fallen  into  decay.     Before  the  Reformation, 
many   parish  churches   had   already  crumbled   into   ruins,  and 
after  that  event,  many  magnificent  churches,  which  formed  part 
of  conventual  institutions,  were  barbarously  destroyed.     Scarcely 
an  effort  had  been  made  to  overtake  the  spiritual  destitution  of  a 
population  which  had  more  than  doubled  itself  since  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  the  ravages  of  that  era  of  ecclesiastical  spoliation 
were  not  yet  repiiired.     The  parliamentary  grants  were  exhausted 
in  1831,  having  called  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  churches  into 
existence.      But  the  total  number  of  churches  erected  in   the 
present    century,   now    amounts    to    about  two  thousand    six 
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the  fortonea  of  d^Hfitianitr  itself,  and  the  religiofi  of  natkiii 
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and  new-bom  continents  of  the  southern  eeaa     England  mik, 

tiplies  herself,  and  establishes  her  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  iMr 
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her  religion  and  her  ChurcL    These  give  the  tone  to  nttM 

who  owe  no  allegiance  to  tbe  mother-ooontzy,  and  who  eM^ 

perhaps,  dissent  cBtirelj  from  her  eptscopal  communion. 

It  has  been   thi^  fate  of  the  Church  of  England  from  in 
beginning  to  be  divided  into  parties.    This  is  but,  in  anotlMi 
form,  to  say,  that  in  doctrine  she  has  avoided  extreme  opiiiioBi 
and  that  in  practice  she  has  been,  compared  with  other  ChurdMi 
tolerant    Free  opinion  has  had  room  to  move.    Her  membtf 
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have  recently  been  distributed,  and  the  nomenclature  seems  to 
have  taken  root^  into  three  great  sections — High  Church,  Low 
Church,  and  Broad  Church.  Each  of  these  has  its  subdivisions, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  zealous  and  fearless  churchmen  who 
protest  against  being  classed  with  any  party. 

The  High  Church  party,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
posBessed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  post  of  emolument 
or  honour.    The  universities  were  entirely  under  their  control. 
The  theological  character  of  the  Church  was  moulded  in  their 
hands ;  and  under  their  management  the  Church  had  remained 
in  a  state  of  lethargy.     The  faults  of  this  party  were  two.     Their 
preaching  was    moral    and    didactic,   rather  than   evangelical 
Nor,  as  a  body,  did  they  maintain  the  high  sanctity  of  the  minis- 
terial character.     They  were  worldly-minded  and  eager  of  pre- 
ferment, and,  consequently,  too  obsequious  to  wealth  and  power. 
Yet  they  had  great  qualities.     Many  of  the  leaders  were  pro- 
foundly learned.     During  the  reign  of  George  III.  they  headed 
the  scholarship  of  England,  and,  in   many  branches,  its  litera- 
ture.    There  were  shameful  exceptions  which  seemed  to  court 
pablicity ;  but,  in  general,  they  were  men  of  pure  lives,  and  in 
their  homes  they  maintained  a  standard  of  morals  far  above  that 
which  prevailed  in  general  society.     Social  life,  after  the  two  re- 
volutions of  America  and  France,  passed  through  various  forms. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  every  class  of  subjects  began  to  be 
discussed  by  every  class  of  men.     A  new  infidelity  was  abroad  ; 
Uperficial,  daring,  insolent,  and  democratieal.     As  far  as  argu- 
ment went  it  was  aus^vered  with  a  superfluity  of  evidence  by 
Watson,  Paley,  and  Porteus.      The  new  infidelity  assailed  the 
Church   in  her  most  apathetic  state,  and  was  beaten  and  dis- 
graced.    But  the  clergy  did  not  follow  up  their  triumpL     The 
tery  men  whom  they  had  convinced  of  the  truth  of  revelation 
yawned  and  fell  asleep  beneath  their  sermons.     They  grievously 
wanted  activity,  and  zeal,  and  courage.     Thus,  constantly  falling 
behmd  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  the  old  High  Church  party 
wag  wearing  out,  when  the  Tractarian  movement  in  1833  breathed 
i&to  them  fresh  life,  and  opened  for  them  a  new  career. 

The  Low  Church,  or  Evangeliciil,  party  of  the  present  day 
Diust  not  be  confounded  with  the  Low  (.'hurchmen  of  Queen 
Anne.  Entertaining  the  same  principles  on  some  points,  on 
<Aer8  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  them.     The  Low  Church- 
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men  of  the  last  oentuiy,  u  represented  eveti  bjr  lUldtBOo,  irart 
charged  by  their  oppOQentB  with  latitodinariaaiflm ;  bj  whki 
term  was  meant,  indLGTereiioe  to  the  dootrinal  taadiing  of 
New  Testamt^nt,  acid  a  leaaing  to  Snoiiiitium* 
was  not  wit)iout  some  truIlL    Th^  wm^  indeed,  the  fiivt  l»i 
introduce  the  cold  moml  aasay  in  the  plUae  of  ibe  oeniKiu,  wlileb 
the  High  ChurchmeD  of  a  later  age  were  oontented  to  rrpcit 
The  I^w  Churchmen  of  the  preseiii  day  leceiTed  tbal 
tion  from  their  opponanta ;  in  the  first  iiutanoe^ 
were  said  to  be  low  in  their  views  of  Chtudi  difioipliiie,  an ^ 
the  obedience  which  is  due  to  the  Churdi'a  autliori^,    But^  it 
the  same  time,  they  are  chatted,  not  with  lalatudinaiiaaiNii,  M 
its  opposite,  that  is^  CilvmiBm.     Fifty  yeace  igtv  tiie  docbiii«s 
of  salvation — we  mean  the  atooementi  the  iummritj  of  Divw 
grace,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit — were  obeolete  doctrines 
in  the  pulpit,  and  whoever  preached  them  was  iteiMdiatelj  aei 
down  as  a  Calvioist     Hondey,  bishop  of  Koebester,  rebukes  tkb 
clamour  in  one  of  his  chaises,  in  which  he  adnses  the  der^,  wifli 
but  little  respt^ct  it  must  be  owned  for  their  attainments  in  diTinity, 
''  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  knew  what  Calvinbm  was  before  tb^y 
ventured  to  decry  it,  lefit>"  eaid  he,  "  in  opposing  Calvin^  yon 
should  chance  to  fall  foul  of  our  common  Christianity  " 

The  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England  claims  tA 
represent,  both  in  Church  polity  and  doctrinal  theology^  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  the  Reformation  was  understood 
and  practised^  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  reign  of  J&mei  L 
Amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  who  hold  the  Divine  li^t 
of  episcopacy  and  the  necessity  of  an  apostolical  suoceesioE;  bat 
these  are  the  exceptiona  In  general  they  maintain,  rath^,  that 
episcopacy  is  a  wise  and  ancient  form  of  government  than  tlut 
it  is  easential  to  the  ajnatitntioii  of  a  Church.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  recognize  Presbyterian  Chtiiches,  nor  do  th^deoPf 
the  claims  of  orthodox  diseenten.  Orders  may  be  valid,  thougb 
irregular,  and  Cliurches  may  be  defective  in  many  points  and  yet 
possess  all  that  ij^  essential  to  constitute  a  ChurcL  The  tmiiy  of 
a  Church  consists  in  the  spiritual  dependence  and  vital  muon 
which  each  member  of  it  possesses  with  Christy  the  Churchs 
head.  In  doctrine,  the  Low  CTiurch  party  place  justification  bj 
%ith  only  in  the  foreground  ;  they  preach  the  total  &11  of  wa^ 
\  Adam,  and  the  nee^sity  of  the  new  birth ;  and  they  iHht 
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om  High  Ghorchmen  in  asserting  that  this  new  birth,  or 
^generation,  does  not  of  necessity  take  place  in  baptism,  and 
ley  deny  that  it  is  inseparable  from  it.  Of  both  the  sacra- 
lents,  indeed,  they  hold  that  they  do  not  necessarily  convey 
race ;  but  only  to  those  who  partake  of  them  aright  In  their 
lioistrations  the  doctrines  of  redemption  are  made  prominent. 
hey  have  occasionally  been  charged  with  neglecting  to  inculcate 
16  ordinary  duties  of  life ;  but  Antinomianism,  which  would  be 
le  result  of  such  neglect,  seldom  makes  its  appearance  in  their 
ock&  The  party  is  often  termed  Calvinistic;  but  the  word 
not  very  accurately  employed.  Many  are  Evangelical 
jrminians,  and  not  a  few,  who  are  content  to  accept  the  name 
f  Calvinists,  hold,  in  fact,  the  disputed  points  nearly  as 
jminius  held  them.  It  is  singular,  perhaps,  that  amongst  the 
^angelical  clergy  the  writings  of  Calvin  should  be  little  read, 
id,  indeed,  scarcely  known.  A  society  was  formed  within  the 
jBt  few  years  for  the  publication  of  Calvin's  works ;  it  met  with 
ktle  encouragement^  and  entailed,  we  have  understood,  a  heavy 
fls  on  its  projectors.  About  the  same  time  the  Parker  Society 
as  instituted,  for  republishing  the  divines  of  the  English 
eformation,  and  met  with  complete  success. 

The  Low  Church  party  are  a  minority  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
nd.  Of  its  wealthier  benefices  and  posts  of  honour  they  fill 
it  few ;  but  their  influence  is  great.  The  manufacturing  towns 
B  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Their  zeal  in  promoting 
issions  abroad,  and  plans  for  spiritual  improvement  at  home, 
e  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  their  favourite  societies 
-the  Church  Missionary,  and  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and 
ime  others — are  supported  with  a  degree  of  liberality  which 
aces  them  at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  that  kind  in  con- 
3xion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  severe  contests  of  the 
St  twenty  years  with  the  Tractarian  party  have  been  highly 
meficial  to  the  evangelical  clergy.  They  have  made  them  feel 
le  necessity  of  theological  learning,  and  especially  of  a  deep  and 
xnirate  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  with  the 
story  and  constitution  of  their  own  Church. 

The  Evangelical  party,  as  now  constituted,  arose  in  the  days' 
*  Hervey,  Berridge,  Romaine,  Venn,  and  Simeon,  in  the  last 
futury.  The  Broad  Church  party,  of  whom  we  have  still  to 
»eak,  appeared  scarcely  ten  years  ago.     It  has  hardly  assumed 
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rtuitly  Mmetud  oo  bebalf  of  liadStinM  ladof  pnal^aBlhariiyi 
lu  the  presence  of  a  pondU  bodj,  wUck  ciaimiMi  the  alioofali 
prostration  of  tbeir  jnd^Baak  in  dcftiiiMB  to  wImji  m  GiAoii 
atitiquitj  bad  tmpoBed.  thej  nataralhr  fidl  into  ike  oppoaiie  n* 
treme.  Nothing  was  to  be  reoeiTed  vithovt  investigation; 
n^Ahing  was  too  sacred  for  discussion.  The  whole  qnesticMiof 
inspinition,  of  a  providence,  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  was  de- 
bat^  anew.  One  or  two  Oxford  men  seemed  to  verge  to  athdos 
itself ;  but  this  extravaganoe  passed  over,  and  its  abettors  quitted 
the  university.  In  a  few  years,  however,  a  party  was  formed, 
which  is  rather  known  at  present  by  its  attacks  upon  the  dogmit 
of  its  opponents  than  by  its  own  fixed  principles.  It  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  Evangelical  and  High  Church  parties. 

Heveral  leading  writers  and  preachers  of  this  the  Broad  Chudi 
party  have  been  charged  with  Sodnianism ;  with  denying  the  troe 
divinity  of  Christ,  and,  in  the  orthodox  sense,  his  atonement 
They,  certainly,  have  spoken  of  man*s  natural  goodness,  and  of 
his  moral  power,  in  a  strain  which  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
dcK.'triiKi  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  But  they  deny  the 
justice  of  these  charges,  and  when  thus  accused  declare  that  th^ 
have  boen  misunderstood;  and  while  there  is  much  in  their 
writings  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  (yhurch  of  England,  still  it  is  right  to  give  them  the  braefit 
of  this  disclaimer. 

Kiich,  with  respect  to  parties,  is  the  present  state  of  the  Ohuidi 
of  England.  There  are  various  other  subjects^  more  or  less  otm- 
nectod  with  the  interests  of  these  parties,  by  whidi  we  are  at 
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bkifl  moment  agitated.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  revival 
3f  Convocation.  This  is  warmly  advocated  by  the  High  Church 
ind  Tractarian  party,  and  as  warmly  opposed  by  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Church.  The  reasons  on  both  sides  are  obvious. 
Convocation,  as  legally  constituted,  would  fairly  represent  the 
views  of  High  Churchmen  only.  In  the  upper  house  their  in- 
fluence would  preponderate.  The  lower  house,  consisting,  in  the 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  members,  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  fair 
representation  of  above  ten  thousand  clergymen.  The  laity 
would  be  entirely  unrepresented,  so  would  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  English  Colonial  Church  throughout  the  world ; 
and  yet  the  colonial  bishops,  being  suffragans  of  Canterbury, 
would  fall,  with  their  dioceses,  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
province  of  York  has  a  separate  Convocation,  and  it  cannot 
lafely  be  assumed  that  the  two  legislatures  would  work  together. 
Fhese  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  many  subjects  of  importance,  and 
basten  to  a  close.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  at  present, 
11,728  benefices  in  England  and  Wales.  This  number  includes 
the  ancient  parishes,  and  1,255  ecclesiastical  districts,  or  new 
parishes.  The  ministers  of  each  of  these  are  incumbents  :  rectors 
who  receive  the  whole  of  the  parochial  tithe ;  vicars  who  receive 
only  the  small  tithe,  in  those  parishes  in  which  the  great  tithe  of 
wheat  and  grain  were  seized  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  is  now  pos- 
sessed, as  private  property,  by  laymen,  or  in  some  cases  by  col- 
legiate bodies ;  and,  lastly,  perpetual  curates,  the  legal  designation 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  new  district  churches,  and  of  a  few 
ancient  chapelries.  They  are  supported  by  endowments,  or,  in 
many  instances,  simply  by  the  rental  of  the  pews;  the  in- 
cumbents are  often  assisted  by  stipendiary  curates,  who  are  not 
beneficed,  and  whose  stipend  the  incumbent  pays  out  of  his  own 
resources,  or,  of  late  years,  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  &om  the  Pastoral 
Aid  Society,  or  the  Additional  Curates'  Fund.  The  average 
income  of  the  incumbents  is  about  2701,  per  annum ;  that  of  a 
curate  varies  from  80i.  to  1 20i  In  the  southern  counties  almost 
every  parish  has  its  glebe  or  parsonage-house ;  but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  York  this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  especially 
in  the  large  towns  and  recent  districts.     With  the  exception  of 
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.f^-^r-.  J.  I  *4^    V   ^.;zr^  no:*  liie  uxicmzn  um  dkoibatioii  of  the 

i-M  .: IsCfiSl 

?^:...-.i. 'irSTJ  -        -      3.251J59 

300.000 


7  --il  fci- zfcl  rpreL -T     £4^iS&5 

W'  <::.  '.i^  O/iii.'^-s^'.'Ci  va»  iagsot^i  in  1S30.  manj abases  exktol 
»:.  :.  ::>i.:..y  :^  •.-:i-ie:::rr.^»r  •;:  its  rrp^i-n.  have  siDoe  been 
f *- V. '. V- : .  I :  -* i.r  :- .  -i :. ■-•-^■:i^  'i.ilz  : . r  £»  : " rTzymAn  to  hold  two 
'.r  •••..'T-r  ..v.:.:^>  TT.-i  T-rrrLii-r.  :"Lr  i.ii::i_L  ■  f  caihelral  prefer- 
';.  -.'.•.  7  f .  •':  y:  r  •  -  r  -  - .  • .  •  -  "*  r  r r  &  it.  •:■  vdi.  cv-  .-.:  ani.n tti  t  date ;  they 
iA<rf<:  f.  -r.d  .:.  •:.•  A:..\>>.ix  :.  ^ '.ur:: .  aL-i  went  on  increAfiDg 
t;..  •.'.':  h/:!'.r:?-ir.:.:^.  No  erir-.tu-il  -t-.-p  wa*  then  pot  to  them; 
an'i  ':-r.fj;z  t:.'.-  i;*.-?*  r*::-Viri'  the  -\*il  Lai  airaiu  increaseil.  Many 
of  I  Ji  '•  hi  -  h  o  I  /^  h  *- .  i  i :  vi  L  ^'  *  /  /  *  '.vy//i  < ,  |i?  ri*  ^'iru  ;  the  bL<hop  of  one 
*\\f /:':'*:  wafc  ofU;ii  th*r  ^\^<\U  "i  au-thrr  caiheilral.  or  the  rector  of 
a  pTffioty:  pari'*h.  All  ihi.^  L»  «i"ij*.-  away  by  j?tatute  hiw.  So 
<;l<rr;r\  man  caii  hol«l  ii)«;re  than  one  livinsr  with  cure  of  souls.  The 
iut:outt:n  of  the  hl-hoprics.  then  very  un»rqual.  have  been  adjusted, 
utui  fifoff  ►«  to  av*;rajr«.'  from  ¥HM^L  to  oOUO/.  :  Durham,  London, 
ail' J  \Viiir;h''Ht<r,  an«l  the  two  archhiishoprics,  are  more  liberally 
i-fidowe'J  ;  tli<-  M«f  of  ranterhur}'  is  l.j.CKX)/.  a-year.  But  the 
pr<i^rril'iihj»o>:ition  of  cathedral  property  i.s  far  from  giving  general 
Mitihf.'A/'tion  ;  it  w  th*:  Kuhj^.*ct  of  constant  discussion  in  the  House 
of  ^  Jomnioiis,  and  will  probably  soon  b**  dealt  with  in  a  decided 
rrianrifff,  and  made  more  sul>s^;rvient  than  it  has  hitherto  been  to 
tli<?  iiitirn.'HtH  of  religion. 

'riiir  (;hiir<:h-raU;  i.s  a  fax  which  the  parishioners  only,  legally 
fiMHi-mhlfMl  at  a  parish  vestry,  summoned  for  that  purpose,  can 
ihifMiNi;  ii|)on  theniKftlves.  In  the  neglect  into  ivhich  the  Churdi 
hiul  (allisn  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  century,  it  wafi  often  profusely 
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aquand^red,  and  became,  in  consequence,  unpopular,  especially 

where  dissent  prevailed.     In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 

hatn,  it  is  no  longer  collected  ;  and  the  legislature  has  expressed 

flome  hope  of  being  able  to  place  it  upon  a  better  footing.     The 

uses  to  which  a  church-rate  can  be  legally  applied  are  simply 

these  two :  the  preservation  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the 

necessary  expenses  of  public  worship.     But  the  law  is  extremely 

tenacious  on  both  points :  the  sustentation  of  the  edifice  does  not 

include  its  decoration  or  enlargement ;  and  the  necessary  expenses 

of  public  worship  will  not  cover  the  salary  of  an  organist,  or 

even  of  a  parish  clerk,  much  less  the  luxury  of  stoves.     Within 

these  limits  the  impost  would  have  been  scarcely  felt ;  it  is  of 

high  antiquity,  and  existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is  episcopal ;  but 
during  its  long  and  vigorous  existence  it  has  received  some  pecu- 
liar features  from  every  successive  age.  Most  of  the  bishoprics, 
as  they  now  exist,  were  founded  in  early  British  or  in  Saxon 
times,  and  the  boundaries  of  some  of  them  still  show  the  limits 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy.  Seven  were  created  by  Henry 
VIII.,  on  the  ruins  of  suppressed  abbeys,  and  endowed  with 
the  confiscated  property ;  two  othei-s,  Manchester  and  Ripon, 
Were  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1837.  There  are  twenty- 
five  bishops  for  England  and  Wales,  who  are  barons  of  the  realm, 
and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
'Who  has  no  seat,  or  rather,  has  a  complimentary  seat  and  title, 
but  may  not  vote  ;  over  these  the  two  archbishops  preside.  The 
colonial  Church  is  placed  beneath  the  care  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Spiritually,  the  archbishops  are  on  a  level  with 
their  episcopal  brethren,  priini  inter  pares ;  they  exercise  no 
Spiritual  powers  except  what  are  common  to  every  bishop.  They 
consecrate  their  suflfragan  bishops,  assisted  by  some  of  the  epis- 
copal body.  The  duty  of  the  bishops  is  to  govern  the  Church, 
^ach  within  his  respective  diocese,  and  to  examine  and  ordain 
those  who  may  be  appointed  to  vacant  cures  within  it.  In  the 
Church  of  England  bishops  only  administer  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. Every  cathedral  church  has  its  dean  and  chapter,  corre- 
sponding to  the  rector  and  curates  of  a  large  parish :  these  offices 
are  much  coveted  as  posts  of  honour  and  emolument.  Originally, 
the  dean  and  chapter  were  the  bishop's  council ;  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case  :  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  ad\ace  in 
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or  whoce  poet  U  mlly  iMfft  impflfftant  Thm  haaim  ml  }m 
deacoDiy  are  not  lo  great  la  to  make  hts  work  oppteKm ;  it 
cultivates  a  fiiendlT  intercoane  with  the  deig;,  and  is  aoqtminled 
with  them  in Jividuallj.  He  is  appointed  by  the  biehopv  whon 
interest  it  is  to  choone  for  his  archdeaoonf  thcee  who 
already  the  contideDce  of  his  diocese.  Bia  prefetment  is  imA 
such  as  to  pi  im  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his 

nor  need  he  i^^rotl  bini.'^elf  in  those  political  contentioni  fivft 
which  his  bishop,  a  member  of  the  legislatoTe,  cannot  alwijf 
escape.  PracdcaUy  the  archdeacon  is  a  petty  bishops  A  thqaw^ 
important  questions  which  most  otherwise  he  brought  befois 
their  diocesan  by  the  clergy,  are  easily  adjusted  by  the  srcli- 
deacon.  And  in  ca^^es  of  difficulty,  he  becomes  the  mediuiD  of 
communicatioD  Wlweeo  the  parochial  clergy  and  their  bifibo{^ 
The  churchwardens  are  placed  beneath  his  control  Once  ayaii 
he  makes  a  vi^tatiotj,  to  which  they  are  summoned ;  he  IImq 
administers  to  them  a  declamtioti  (by  which  the  former  oidi 
of  office  has  been  recently  superseded)  which  they  subscribe, 
engaging  to  discharge  their  duties  lawfully;  they  make  tbmr 
presentations,  or  formal  complaints^  of  whatever  they  conc^Fe  to 
be  amiss  in  their  parishes^  or  in  the  conduct  of  their  dergy,  sad 
they  receive  his  iostmctions.  For  these  purposes  the  arcbdescon 
presides  in  his  ecclesia^^tical  court,  in  whidi,  generally  speakiiigi 
the  churchwardens'  business  of  every  kind  is  arranged  and  finally 
determined.    Of  late  years  the  archdeacons  have  samnumed  tbd 
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dergy  to  ihese  riutations,  and  delivered  a  fonnal  charge,  in 
which  they  enter  upon  the  theological  (questions  of  the  day. 

The  chancellor  of  the  diocese  is  its  ecclesiastical  judge,  appointed 
by  the  bishop.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  orders, 
but  he  must  be  ''  one  that  is  learned  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law%  and  reasonably  well  practised  in  the  course  thereof.*'  We 
cannot  profess  to  give  the  faintest  outline  of  the  business  which 
belongs  to  these  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  the  Court  of  Arches 
to  which,  as  their  superior,  appeals  may  lie.  We  must  be  satis- 
fied to  mention  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  governed  by 
canon  law ;  but  the  canon  law,  is  cumbrous  and  impracticable ; 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  are  made  in  every  session  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  fit  an  antiquated  Italian  code  for  a  free  people  and  a 
Protostant  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Greatly  will  that 
man  be  honoured  who  shall  undertake  and  execute  the  gigantic 
task  of  preparing  a  code  of  spiritual  law,  scriptuml,  simple,  inex- 
pensive, which  shall  meet  the  wants,  and  command  the  respect, 
of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereign,  who  may  summon  to  his  aid  a  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  By  this  court,  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Arches  were  lately  overruled,  in  the  case  of  Gorham 
versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  rural  dean,  though  invariably  a  clergyman  beneficed  in 
his  own  deanery,  is  now  a  secular  oflScer  whose  chief  business  is 
to  inspect  the  parish  churches  and  report  to  the  archdeacon  or 
bishop,  if  they  fall  into  decay.  Originally  the  proper  office  of  a 
rural  dean  was  the  inspection  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy  and  people  within  their  district,  in  order  to  report  them 
to  the  bishop.  He  holds  no  court,  nor  is  the  office  judicial. 
Still  it  is  found  very  useful ;  and  rural  deaneries  of  late  years 
have  been  introduced,  or  revived,  in  some  of  the  northern  dioceses 
where  they  did  not  previously  exist 

After  all,  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  England  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  wealth  of  her  endowments,  in  her  ancient  associa- 
tions, or  her  well-ordered  constitution,  as  in  the  piety,  zeal,  and 
wisdom  of  her  episcopate  and  her  parochial  clergy.  To  them  it 
is  intrusted,  to  no  small  extent,  to  mould  the  national  character. 
The  education  of  the  higher  classes,  the  management  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  ancient  universities,  is  entirely  in 
their  hands.     From  week  to  week,  in  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
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public  &(^spinblios,  thev  are  heard  in  silenoe ;  and  with  a  rtrong 
prtMlisptsitiou   in   tlieir  hearers  to  receive  their  rtatements  as 
faitliful  expositions  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the  resoItB^  thoqgh 
far  short  t»f  what  should  have  been  aooompliahed,  aie  not  alto- 
gt'ther  <iispro|)ortionate  even  to  a  machineiy  so  vast      If  the 
reader  would  really  ascertain  what  is  the  amount  of  good  eflRBctod 
by  the  j)arochial  clergy,  let  him  propose  the  question  to  himself 
in  another  form  ;  let  him  ask  himself,  what  would  be  the  state 
of  Kn<]^Ian(l,  not  in  three  centuries,  but  in  the  lapse  of  as  maqr 
weeks,  if  tlie  cler<:nk*  were  silenced,  if  the  churches  were  dosed,  tf 
the  jiarish  school  were  deserted  by  the  minister  and  bis  fiynilf, 
it*  his  hous<.'hol(I  ministrations  and  domestic  example  were  witb- 
(Iniwn,  if  th(>  charities,  of  which  he  is  the  soul  and  nudnspiing  kut 
his  assistants  if  the  fountain  of  theological  literature,  fed  ineve7 
shap<'   by   the   incessant  contributions  of  a  regularly-educated 
cl(r<ry,  suddenly  dried  up?     Let  him  calmly  put  the  queskictt 
to  himself,  what  would  there  be  left  in  England  worth  preserving, 
whether  of  domestic  purity  in  humbler  life,  or  of  high  virmeand 
intejrrity,  to  siiy  nothing  of  religion,  in  any  rank?    How  far  could 
voluntary  chun^hes  sujiply  the  dismal  void  ?    These  considerations 
may  l(»ad  the  reader,  a.s  tin. 'v  have  led  thousands,  whether  church- 
men or  pious  dissenters,  devoutly  to  thank  God  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ( -hurch  of  England. 

On  the  question  of  i)atronage.  a  subject  by  which  almost  every 
Protestjint  church  in  Christendom  has  been  at  one  time  or  other 
disturbed  or  driven  to  the  brink  of  niin,  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  without  her  |x»rplexities.  Her  theorj'  is  this : — the  patron 
repns<*nts  the  original  founder  of  the  church.  In  return  for  so 
great  a  l)enefit  conferred  upon  the  jvarish,  he  who  built  and 
endowed  a  church,  was  intrusted  with  the  choice  of  his  own 
minister  in  jKirpetuity  ;  he  became,  in  other  words,  the  patron 
of  tilt'  living.  In  a  few  instances  this  right  is  still  vested 
in  the  descendants  of  the  original  patron,  but  these  mu?t  he 
rare.  The  right  of  patronage  is  now  a  saleable  commodity, 
transferred,  or  sold  by  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  any 
other  real  property ;  and  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  consequently  dis|>erse<-l  wherever  wealth  has  found  its 
way  :  1,141-  Wneficrs  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  ;  1853  iu  that 
of  the  bishops  ;  938  in  that  of  cathedral  chapters  and  other  dig- 
nitaries ;  770  in  that  of  the  universities  and  collegiate  bodies; 
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)2  in  private  persons,  and  931  (vicarages  or  perpetual  cura- 
)  in  the  incumbent  of  the  mother-church.  The  good  and 
of  this  system  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  thoughtful  and 
3  men  are  to  be  met  with  every  day,  who,  as  they  look  at  the 
)urable  or  dark  side  of  the  question,  are  disposed  to  cherish  it 
he  nearest  approach  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  made  in  practice 
k  perfect  theory  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reject  it  as  unjust 
fill!  of  danger.  Its  evils  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  they  are 
do  means  slight.  It  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  subservient 
it,  inconsistent  with  the  courage  and  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
i  minister,  towards  those  in  whose  hands  patronage  is  vested, 
upon  them  advancement  in  the  Church  depends.  It  ex- 
lea  many  valuable  men  from  livings  of  importance,  and 
ists  many  incompetent  men  into  stations  for  which  they  are 
meanly  qualified.  It  fills  our  choicest  parishes  with  men 
ler  well  bred  than  deeply  learned — men  of  courtesy  and  bene- 
)nce  rather  than  a  fervent  zeal ;  and  consequently  the  parish 
rch  wears  to  the  poor  man  too  frequently  something  of  a 
I  and  aristocratic  air.  He  is  spoken  to  by  his  superior  in  the 
sence  of  his  superiors,  and  he  retires  to  the  dissenting  chapel, 
that  he  prefers  dissent,  but  that  he  meets  with  sympathy  and 
s  himself  at  home.  Patronage  is  either  held  by  individuals 
'ested  in  corporations  or  in  trustees ;  but  the  individual  may 
e  little  sense  of  religion,  he  may  give  away  his  church  on 
siderations  of  friendship,  or  he  may  look  upon  it  merely 
%  provision  for  a  younger  son.  Corporate  bodies  have  less 
science  than  individuals.  Previous  to  the  Act  for  reforming 
nicipal  Corporations,  twenty  years  ago,  most  of  the  livings  in 
ancient  towns  and  boroughs  were  in  the  gift  of  our  municipal 
)orations.  Their  appointments,  on  an  average,  were  certainly 
better  than  those  of  private  patrons ;  religion  slumbered  in 
great  towns  not  less  profoundly  than  in  our  country  villages, 
eral  trusts  have  been  formed  of  late  years  for  the  purchase  of 
owsons  (an  advowson  is  the  right  of  presentation  in  perpe- 
y),  and  none  can  deny  them  at  least  the  praise  of  pure  disin- 
stedness.  They  have  expended  large  sums  to  obtain  in  return 
right  of  placing  zealous  ministers,  of  evangelical  principles, 
K)pulous  places.  But  all  these  various  methods  of  patronage 
)ur  imder  the  same  defect— the  congregation  whose  spiritual 
Tests  are  to  be  committed  to  the  new  pastor^  and  the  parish- 
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On  the  ot)  '  vad,  the  system  is  better  ni  fatAm  &vmm 
theory,  and  i  n  .^  even  some  peculiar  iiiIhuIihb  In  the  Ibm 
{dace,  the  variety  of  patrona  uid  of  patrcMiafe  n  pisdiiitm  of 
much  good.  The  natioiial  Chtudi  of  m  greal  and  fme  people  ess 
only  exist  when  it  is  wide  and  compvehefiAf«L  It  must  either  r^ 
fleet  the  general  character  of  the  nation,  or  beoomt  the  Church  oft 
mere  section  ^  and  then  its  min  fodowsi  Now,  uaimlh^prwBii^ 
system,  every  variety  of  orthodox  sentiiiient  is  rupiflaenled  b  (k 
Church  of  England  :  we  say  of  orthodox  sentiment^  because  tin 
patron  can,  in  the  first  place,  only  nominate  to  bis  vacant  lirisg 
one  who  has  twice  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  bishop  a  fTuminalife^ ' 


first  for  deacon's  and  8e<K>ndly  for  priest's  ordeia  He  cszubol 
obtrude  a  layman  on  the  bishop ;  he  can  only  select  one  out  of  la 
order  of  men  all  of  whom  have  been  pronounced  competent  ftf 
the  ministry,  and  are  actually  engaged  in  it  Neither  is  hisiM^ 
mination  final ;  he  "  presents  his  clerk  "  to  the  bishop,  the  bishof 
institutes  bin).  The  cases  are  extremely  rare,  it  is  Ijue,  h^ 
there  are  not  wanting  instance  in  which  the  bishops  have  ifr 
fused  to  institute  the  clerk  on  the  ground  of  his  incompetency  m 
unsoundness.  The  {mtrons  again  are  to  he  found  in  every  elm 
and  every  profession.  Bishops,  peers*  eoldiers,  dtiBena^  county 
gentlemen,,  and  clei]gymen.  Their  interests^  on  the  whole,  ^ 
those  of  their  parishes.  Their  sense  of  religion  may  he  assumed 
to  be  as  deep  as  that  of  most  other  men  *  and  it  must  be  mmblfltt 
so  if  a  solemn  conviction  of  the  importance  of  acting  as  in  thi 
sight  of  Qod^  did  not  in  some  measure  influence  their  miiida. 
And  if  the  present  system  of  patronage  were  abolished^  osn  t 
better  be  substituted  in  its  stead  I  Would  it  be  safe,  for  instsso^ 
to  trust  the  poriwh,  in  every  instance^  with  a  veto,  or  with  tbt 
absolute  right  of  election  7  Could  any  system  do  moie  tbsn  it 
now  accomplished  7    Popular  election  might  enoouiage  ready  Bid 
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declamatory  men  of  popular  talents ;  would  it  promote,  in  fair 
proportions,  men  of  quiet  thought  and  unpopular  learning,  or  of 
a  really  deeper  tone  of  piety  ?  No  system  can  make  efficient 
ixiixustei&  The  present  law  of  patronage  dooms  many  who 
deserve  a  far  different  lot  to  poverty  and  an  obscure  post,  but  it 
aflences  none :  the  Church  still  has  the  benefit  of  their  services. 
The  most  popular  system  could  but  make  use  of  the  materials 
'which  it  finds  existing:  in  short,  the  improvement  which  the 
Church  needs  is  to  be  sought  more  in  the  improvement  of  the 
clergy  themselves  in  learning,  zeal,  and  holiness,  than  in  any 
QOKfiitial  changes  that  could  possibly  be  effected  in  the  law  of 
patronage. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1834  a  new  kind  of  patronage 
luui  been  introduced,  which  is,  to  some  extent,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  ancient  system  of  patronage  in  private  hands  and  a 
ftee  election  by  the  parish  or  congregation.     It  permits  any  body 
of  subscribers  to  erect  a  church,  and  if  it  be  endowed  with  at 
laut  a  thousand  pounds,  to  daim  the  patronage,  which  they  must 
^rest  in  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  trustees,  elected  by 
themselves.    These  trustees  become  the  patrons,  and  they  fill  up 
their  own  vacancies.    If  the  parishioners  of  the  new  church  were 
allowed  themselves  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  as  the  trustees  die  off, 
this  mode  of  election  would  perhaps  become  sufficiently  popular 
to  ^tisfy  the  demands  of  most  of  those  who  argue  in  favour  of 
the  parish  choosing  its  own  ministers,  while  it  would  avoid  the 
evils  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  all  popular  elections  in 
sacred  things.   As  it  now  stands,  however,  this  Act  is  exceedingly 
beneficial.    Of  the  new  chinrches  lately  built  a  very  large  propor- 
tion are  placed  beneath  its  operation ;  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance which  has  come  under  our  knowledge,  the  minister  thus 
chosen  by  trustees  is  acceptable  to  the  people.     It  is  extremely 
difficult  at  present  to  obtain  subscriptions  from  the  public  towards 
the  erection  of  any  church  where  the  patronage  is  not  thus  vested 
in  trustees.         

Hie  anthorities  for  the  foregoing  article  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  recited. 
Tbe  principal /act«,  however,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  following  writers : — 

1.  Period  ending  at  the  Reformation. — The  History  of  Inguiphj  which  contains 

Uw  laws  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  and  the  settlement  of  the  £nglish  Church  on 

themins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  The  History  of  Gaimar;  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 

-to  the  death  of  Stephen,  1154 ;  The  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  (The  above 

■K  reprinted  in  *  The  Church  Historians  of  England/  London,  1853);  lite  Life  of 
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John  }V,-!>ff,  by  Le  l^s:  Fojee*a  Act»  amd  MmtimtnU ;  Fuilgr^s  dvrdl  iiklorf,ni 
doc  unit' 11  ts  ill  tho  notes  to  Oxford  edition. 

'2.  lie  forma  tiou  to  the  Commoowealth : — Hejflm*M  JliMtorif  tf  the  BfformaUm; 
lUn.  t\s  l/i.st  ry  ./  rV  /;.;r>ii«.i<^/n,  uid  eipecially  *  The  Collection  of  Bceoidiairf 
Original  Papers  '  puMiNhed  in  the  Appendix ;  Liret  trnd  Workg  af  M#  tbtfmwmt^ 
puMishiHl  hy  the  IHirker  Siciety,  cipeciallj  thote  of  Crmnmer,  mdley,  Bo8f«; 
and  />!(  ZHriK  I.tttiTf,  in  2  volt.;  Pauts  Life  of  ArcMbiiKop  Whitgi/t;  jivek'tli/k 
of  t  ;irt>rri i>,t :    Wiit'.u's  Life  of  Ifo'tker,  and  Hooker's  L\vle$ia$iicai  Polity  g  Slnl^t 

:f.  From  the  Commonwealth  to  the  year  l€88:~/.onf  ClnrendoHi  ffiHory  tf  Ik 
iirt:t  i:-KU,..u;  lltijUns  Lift  vf  L*iud ;  ITEvt^i  Jowrmd;  \\TdtelotA"$  iSU; 
SjHt..',,*  in  tfti^  tirt.it  'tnd  Ihtppy  Ptirtinnwnt,  1642  { the  overthrow  of  eiufcopacj); 
T/te  n,:Uti.iu.;':i  ./  tU  llniM'  nf  Cnmmon.*,  1640-50;  H€therin»jtiM*»  JffiUoqf  cf  At 
)r«.'/f/ii/i>/'r.Uwii.'.:"7;  Life  tmd  Wvrks  of  Bifkopt  Jeremy  Taifhr,  Samderwfm^mi BJft; 
imt-  •/  /.'i.  /.  I/-./  l:  ute>\  especially  his  AutjbiugrtijJty,  pubiished  by  Siivetttrf  Mif 
jSA-.t/'.*  //Ut't'ii «/  th'.  f  ■•«<#■<  .'*  vf  LnjltMi ;  i'ar'ciihcn*s ditto. 

4.  From  UiS8  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760 :-^Bwnct't  Bigtoijtfkk 
oiru  Jiint's;  AtVc-.* '/  lill'tstm  itud  *i^Hcnft ;  Lathbury*»  History  of  Contooidioni  DUs 
of  tU'-  .V"/ijii/-.>/-> ;  .Vf-./i..f».«,  Trtkits,  and  P'jmphltti  of  the  day  on  religkMf  qaertioHi 
particularly  the  h'evoliition  settlement :  Sochcverell  and  Hoadley'i  afiir  ;  Com** 
cation,  &c.,  &c.  ;  Lif^  •titj  Writinifg  of  Biahups  B'ltlcr,  Atterhury,  Juncfm,  M^ 
y>r.  .>.«/•/««/..  and  others. 

;').  From  ITtU  to  the  present  time,  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  is  tint 
of  the  literature,  religion,  and  |H)litics  of  England,  and  is  only  to  be  learned  by  an 
extciu>ive  acquaintance  with  our  bet^t  writers  on  tho^e  subjects.  For  the  statiitia 
of  the  Church  at  the  present  time  we  are  partly  indebted  to  the  Census  of  185S. 


■T'REE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.— This  powerful  body  was  ' 
•^  formed  by  an  act  of  secession  from  the  Kirk  or  National 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  In  its  articles  of  faith,  its  mode 
of  worship,  or  even  its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  it  differs  from 
the  mother-church  in  no  respect  whatever.  It  retains  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  the  Assembly's  (/atechism ;  and 
wherever  it  obtains  a  footing  proceeds  1*3  establish  the  fonns 
and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Kirk.  Nor  has  it  seceded  in 
consequence  of  any  misgivinjips  with  regard  to  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State,  or  from  any  unwillingness  to  share  the 
endowments  which  the  State  confers,  but  solely,  to  use  its  own 
language,  because  the  State  through  its  Parliament,  and  the 
decrees  of  its  civil  courts,  had  essentially  changed  the  conditions 
under  which  the  establisliment  had  hitherto  acted. 

Iliis  painful  difference,  which  has  rent  in  twain  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  and  ended  in  the  secession  of  nearly 
half  her  clergy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scotch  nation, 
aroKc   upon   a  single   question,   namely,   the   right  of  patrons. 
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Ever  since  the  union,  a  large  party  in  Scotland  had  felt  ag- 
grieved The  patrons  claimed  the  right  of  intruding  their  own 
nominees  ;  the  parishioners  claimed  a  veto  ;  and  the  two  parties, 
intrusionists  and  non-intrusionists,  were  arrayed  against  each 
other.  At  last,  the  non-intrusionists  retired  and  formed  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

We  must  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  this  question, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
Free  ChurcL  One  circiunstance  we  must  mention  at  the  out- 
weif  which,  had  it  always  been  borne  in  mind,  would  have  sim- 
plified the  point  at  issue  to  English  minds,  and  removed  some 
prejudices  both  from  Scotch  and  English  students  of  the  question. 
It  is  this — a  Scotch  patron,  if  he  claims  the  absolute  right  of 
appointing  a  minister  to  his  vacant  living,  claims  that  which  no 
K^glish  patron  possesses.  The  difference  is  this — in  England 
the  patron  can  only  appoint  a  clerk  in  priest's  orders ;  that  is,  one 
whom  the  bishops  have  pronounced,  after  examination,  competent 
to  the  ministry,  and  who  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  an  ordained 
presbyter.  But  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ordination  does  not 
procede,  but  follows,  the  appointment  to  a  living.  The  pi^o- 
lationer  whom  the  patron  names  is  a  youth  on  trial  He  must 
obtain  a  parish,  or  pastoral  charge,  before  he  can  be  ordained. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  how  many  ways  tliis  adds  to  tbe 
patron's  power,  and  how  much  it  deepens  the  anxieties  of  the 
parishioners.  The  English  clergyman,  when  presented  to  a 
living,  has  been  at  least  two  years  a  curate  ;  his  character  and 
abilities  are  known;  and  his  principles  have  been  tried.  In 
Scotland  the  probationer,  beyond  his  imiversity  career,  is  un- 
tried ;  and  his  fitness  for  the  post  to  which  he  is  appointed, 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  some  anxiety.  Besides,  the  bishop 
in  England  has  a  veto,  which,  as  in  the  Gorham  case,  is  some- 
times though  seldom  exercised.  In  the  Gorham  case  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  refused  to  institute  the  patron's  nominee  on  the  charge 
of  unsound  doctrine.  His  decision  was  overruled  by  the  Queen 
m  Coimcil  it  is  true  ;  but  not  because  he  had  used  a  power  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but  because  his  objections  to  Mr.  Gorham 
were  decided  to  be  untenable.  This  explanation  will  show  to 
English  readers,  the  importance  of  the  point  at  issue  in  Scotland ; 
and  it  may  explain  to  Scotchmen  something  of  the  apparent 
indifference  wiUi  which  England  has  regarded  their  unhappy 
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quarrel.    South  of  the  Tweed,  in  short,  the  mibjecfc  is  very  Iitde 
understooil.     But  we  must  trace  its  history. 

Tlic  Cliurch  of  Scotland  has  always  been  extremely  ttmfnim^ 
of  State  interference.  It  has  considered  not  only  tlu^  the  inde- 
|K*n(lence  of  the  (liurch  was  compromised,  but  that  its  {nntf 
wiis  uttVited,  whenever  it  submitted  to  secular  authority.  Ghnt 
is  the  sole  head  of  the  Church :  in  whatever  degree  the  into- 
fereuoe  of  the  State  is  permitted,  to  the  same  extent  are  tibe 
rights  of  Christ  dt-nied.  *'  And  what  then,**  says  Dr.  BnchanaB^ 
the  historian  of  the  Free  Church,  "  was  the  real  nature  of  the 
question  which  gave  rise  to  the  ecclesiastical  convulsion  of  18411 
It  w;i8  a  religious  question ;  the  question  of  Christ's  sole  head- 
ship, and  supremacy  over  his  body,  the  Church.  From  the  Wf 
outset  it  hail  its  root  in  that  fundamental  doctrine,  and  in  die 
end  it  was  iip<.)n  that  doctrine  the  entire  controversy  turned." 
Tills  principle  does  not  interfere  with  the  question  of  Chuni 
cstahlishnu'nts.  The  State  may  claim  control  over  an  unei- 
tablished  Church  ;  it  may  leave  an  established  one,  independent 
The  ground  that  the  Church  has  received  a  civil  establishment 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  on  which  the  State  may  assail  her 
spiritual  freedom  ;  nor  will  the  simple  renunciation  of  such  an 
establishment  always  suffice  to  protect  her  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  power.  The  Church  is  only  safe  when  the 
State  can  be  brought  to  recognise  those  principles  which  are 
essential  to  her.  The  plea  of  all  states  for  invading  the  rights 
of  the  Church  is  that  there  can  Ik?  no  imperium  in  imperio ;  to 
which  the  answer  is,  that  the  Church  is  not  an  imperium  in 
imperio  which  can  give  the  State  a  right  to  control  it.  The 
imperium  of  the  Church  is  over  a  different  and  distinct  province 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  imperium  of  the  State.  It  is  no 
rival  power.  Its  field  is  conscience,  that  of  the  State  is  person 
and  property.  Tlie  one  deals  with  spiritual,  the  other  with 
temporal  things.  And  there  is  therefore  not  only  no  need,  but 
no  possibility  of  collision  between  them,  unless  the  one  intrude 
into  the  other's  domain.  That  this  controversy  about  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  headship  has  been  so  little  heard  of  out  of  Soot- 
land  is  explained,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  by  the  feet,  that 
by  none  of  the  Reformed  Churches  out  of  Scotland  was  the 
doctrine  thoroughly  investigated,  or  the  attempt  ever  made  to 
bring  it  to  bear  practically  upon  the  framing  of  their  constitu- 
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tion,  or  the  adininistermg  of  their  affairs.  The  English  fie- 
fonoen  are  considered  highly  blamable  for  consenting  to  the 
fapremacy  of  the  State ;  and  Switzerland  and  Germany,  it  is  said, 
have  changed  the  pope's  supremacy  for  an  Erastian  despotism 
—the  despotism  of  the  civil  power.  In  France  the  Protestants 
never  gained  sufficient  power  to  try  the  question.  Thus,  in 
Scotland,  the  Reformation  assumed  certain  peculiarities  by  which 
other  Reformed  Churches  are  not  so  strongly  marked ;  and  of 
these  the  most  striking  is  the  jealousy  with  which  it  guards 
against  the  interference  of  the  State.  Such  are  the  statements 
of  the  Free  Church  advocates. 

The  laws  of  patronage  in  Scotland  display  this  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  a  strong  light  By  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament in  1567,  **  anent  the  admission  of  them  which  shall  be 
presented  to  benefices,"  it  is  ordained  ''  that  the  examination 
and  admission  of  ministers  shall  be  only  in  the  power  of  the 
Kirk :"  and  the  patron  seems  to  have  been  left  with  no  other 
power  than  that  of  simply  recommending  a  candidate.  He 
may  appeal  to  the  superintendent  and  ministers  of  that  province 
where  the  benefice  lies,  and  desire  the  person  presented  to  be 
admitted.  If  they  refuse,  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  General 
Aflsembly  of  the  whole  realm,  "  by  whom  the  cause  being  de- 
cided shall  take  end  as  they  decern  (decree)  and  declare."  It 
does  not  appear,  from  this  Act,  whether  the  patron  might  again 
present,  or  how  often  he  might  repeat  his  nomination  of  an  uu- 
soccessful  candidate  ;  or  whether  the  Assembly,  when  a  differ- 
ence of  this  kind  occurred,  filled  up  the  vacant  living ;  probably 
this,  however,  was  the  casa  When  this  Act  wos  passed,  of  all 
the  parochial  benefices  of  Scotland,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thou- 
msidf  three-fourths  were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  patrons ; 
and  only  two  himdred  and  sixty-two,  to  whom  this  Act  applied, 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  As  the  Reformation  advanced,  the 
greater  benefices,  which  had  been  connected  with  religious 
houses,  were  erected  into  temporal  lordships.  These  were  be- 
stowed upon  private  individuals,  who,  under  the  name  of  titulars 
or  lords  of  erection,  became  the  patrons  of  the  parochial  bene- 
fioea  These  patronages  were  all  along  complained  of  by  the 
Church  party  as  imjust  and  indeed  illegal.  Still  the  patronage 
eeems,  in  fact,  to  have  remamed  with  the  people.  **  The  First 
Book  of  Discipline"  expressly  declares  that  it  appertaineth  to 
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the  people  and  to  every  several  congregation   to  elect  tliar 
minister.     And  the  "Second  Book  of  Discipline,"  A.D.  1578, 
condemns  lay  patronage  as  "  having  flowed  from  the  pope,  ind 
corruption  of  the  canon  laws ;  in  so  far  as  thereby  any  penoo 
was  intruded  or  placed   over  churches  having  cure  of  soak" 
"  This  manner  of  proceeding,"  it  says,  "  has  no  ground  in  the 
word  of  God,  but  is  contrary  to  the  same,  and  ought  not  to  be 
permitted."    Th&se  laws,  whether  of  the  Church  or  Parliam^ 
were  of  course  distasteful  to  the  court  and  the  nobility;  and 
several  Acts  were  passed,  in  1584<,  which,  for  a  time,  deprived 
the  Kirk  of  its  liberty  and  independence.      These  transfened 
the  8[>iritual  supremacy  to  the  crown,  and  annuUed  all  spiritual 
jurisdictions  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  Par- 
liament.     One  of  these   Acts  re-established   prelacy.     All  of 
them  were  received  with  abhorrence  by  the  people,  and  were 
repealed   soon   after,   namely,   in    1592.      They   are  geneFallj 
termed  in   Scotland  the  Black   Act&      In   this  settlement  of 
1592  the  king's  supremacy  was  explained  to  be  conceded  onlj 
so  as  to  be  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  independence  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  with  regard  to  patronage,  the  presbyteries  were 
lirected  to  ordain  all  presentations  according  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Kirk  ;   but  they  were  to  ordain  and  admit  only  those 
who  being  duly  qualified  were  presented  by  the  lawiiil  patrona 
In  the  recent  struggle  this  clause  was  claimed  by  both  parties; 
by  the  patrons,  who  insisted  that  it  obliged  the  presbytery  to 
accept  the  patnm's  nominee  ;  by  the  Free  Church  party,  who 
insisted  that  it  obliged  the  presb}lery  to  do  nothing  inconsistexit 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk  as  established  by  the  Act  of  1567. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  history  dunng  the  period  whid 
elapsed  till  the  revolution  of  1688.     Events  of  great  importance 
occuiTcd,  but  they  are  related   in  the  history  of  the  Scotttah 
Church  ;  and  the  question  of  patronage  was  held  by  the  Presby- 
terians (for  several  attempts  were  made  to  supersede  the  andeni 
Church  by  the  introduction  of  prelacy)  to  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  the  Act  of  1592.     On  the  accession  of  \(^ 
liam  III.,  after  the  revolution,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  re- 
assert once  more  the  principles  and  rights  of  the  ancient  Eiik 
This  was  done  by  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  1689,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to  the  livings  from  whidi 
they  had  been  ejected.    By  an  Act  of  1690,  the  Westmiiuter 
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Confession  of  Futh  was  engrossed  verbcUvnv  in  the  siatute-booky 
and  thus  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Scotland.  Above 
all,  the  Act  "concerning  patronage,"  of  1592,  was  re-enacted, 
with  this  remarkable  exception — that  the  restricting  clause, 
whatever  its  force  might  have  been,  was  now  expunged,  and  in 
its  stead  a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  following  terms :— ''  In 
case  of  the  vacancy  of  any  particular  church,  and  for  supplying 
the  same  with  a  minister,  the  heritors  of  the  said  parish,  being 
Protestants,  and  the  elders,  are  to  name  and  propose  the  person 
to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven ; 
and  if  they  disapprove,  that  the  disapprovers  give  in  their  rea- 
sons, to  the  effect  the  affair  be  cognosced  upon  by  the  Presbytery 
of  the  boimds,  at  whose  judgment,  and  by  whose  determination, 
the  calling  and  entry  of  a  particular  minister  is  to  be  ordered 
and  concluded."  It  appears  to  us  that  the  interpretation  thus 
affixed  to  a  doubtful  clause  irritated  the  patrons,  who  considered, 
no  doubt,  that  it  deprived  them  of  their  just  rights ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  superseded  them  altogether ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  once 
more  fighting  the  battle  which  at  the  revolution  they  seemed  to 
have  lost 

The  union  of  the  two  crowns  was  effected  in  1707.  One  of* 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  assented  to  the 
measure  was,  that  the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
Church  should  be  effectually  and  unalterably  secured  These 
conditions  were  accepted  by  the  English  Parliament,  and  became 
the  basis  on  which  the  tmion,  as  regards  the  Eirk  of  Scotland, 
was  effected.  Tet  in  1711  an  Act  was  passed  from  which  the 
recent  convulsions  and  the  existence  of  the  Free  Church  take  their 
origin.  It  was  "an  Act  restoring  patronage."  It  repealed  the 
Act  of  1690,  in  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  presentation  of 
ministers  by  heritors  and  others,  and  declares,  that  '^  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1712,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  and  for  every  other  person 
or  persons  who  have  any  right  to  patronage  or  patronages  of  any 
church  or  churches  whatever,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,  to  present  a  qualified  minister  or  ministers  to  any 
church  or  churches  whereof  they  are  patrons."  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  was  himself  of  a  Scotch  family,  and  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  chief  actors  in  the  business,  says  that  this  bill  was  passed 
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**  moroly  to  spito  the  PreBbyteriana,  who,  from  the  beginning;  had 
srt  it  11] >  :u«  a  principle  that  parishes  had,  from  wanants  inSciqh 
turi\  a  rii^ht  to  choose  their  ministerBL"  Sir  Walter  Soott  seems 
to  h:ivt'  takt-n  a  similar  view  of  the  matter.  ''Hie  Act^**  he 
says.  '*\vhioh  n\*«tore<l  to  patrons  the  right  of  presenting  deigf^^ 
nioii  to  vacant  ohtirehes,  was  designed  to  render  the  chnrdmiei 
mow  clr]>«Mutont  on  the  aristocracy,  and  to  separate  them  is 
some  ilccTTiV  from  their  oongregationSy  who  ooold  not  be  saiqiosBd 
to  1h'  oqiinlly  attached  to,  or  inflaenoed  by,  a  minister  who  beU 
his  living  by  thf  gift  of  a  great  man,  as  by  one  who  was  duaas 
hy  tht'ir  own  froe  voice.*'  The  dedsioD  of  the  British  Home  of , 
Commons  was  nveived  in  Scotland  with  much  diasatis&dkiL 
Commi>sionors  wen*  scut  by  the  Assembly  to  remonstrate  befiae . 
tht^  House  of  Lonls.  and  were  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar.  fisl 
the  Presbyterian  })arty  appears  to  have  been  weak  in  boA 
hiMis<^s.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Lower  House  by  ITS  Tola 
to  7(>,  anil  in  the  Lonls  almost  without  discussion.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  bill  itself,  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the 
following;  n^tltvtions  of  Dr.  Buchanan: — ^**Many,  in  all  probft- 
bility,  of  the  Ens:lish  members  of  the  legislature  neither  knew 
nor  can'il  much  about  the  matter.  In  1711  national  prejudice! 
in  thf  SiUith  were  p;irticularly  stiong,  and  were,  no  doubt,  casilj 
enli.»iti'il  by  the  Government  of  the  day  in  favour  of  any  scheme 
that  pn^mised  to  spite  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland." 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  Assembly,  from  time  to  time,  to 
obt^iin  the  repeal  of  the  measure,  but  without  success.  Still,  it 
was  so  unpo|nilnr  that,  for  some  years,  patrons  were  afiaid  to  me 
the  power  invested  in  them  ;  contenting  themselves  with  oang 
such  private  influence  as  their  position  gave  them  to  procure  s 
call  for  (that  is,  to  induce  the  parish  to  invite)  the  individual 
whom  they  might  wish  to  nominate.  **  Competing  calls**  were 
of  fre<|uent  occurrence,  and  the  patrons  nominee  was  by  no 
means  in  general  the  successful  candidate.  It  was  not  till  17S0 
that  a  patron  ventured  to  assert  his  right  of  patronage  in  the  &oe 
of  the  opposition  of  the  congn»gation.  The  patron  in  this  in- 
stance failed.  The  first  instance  of  a  minister  settled  against  the 
will  of  the  people  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1725.  But  for  fifty  years  after  the  Act  of  1711  the  Church  fie- 
quently  enforced  the  non-intrusion  principle ;  pronouncing  jodg- 
ment6  in  her  courts  which  show,  either  that  she  refused  to  re- 
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oogniae  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  or  else  that,  in  her  view  of  it^ 
it  did  not  really  interpose  any  legal  obstacle  to  the  fiill  exercise 
of  her  own  discretion.  She  still  decided  for  herself,  in  these  in- 
itances  at  least,  under  what  circumstances  she  would  ordain  any 
man  to  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry,  or  induct  him  in  a  cure 
of  soula  By  degrees,  however,  the  rights  of  patrons  became 
more  absolute  ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  courts  of  law  by  lord 
Kaimee,  lord  Monboddo,  and  other  great  legal  authorities,  that 
the  right  of  the  stipend  being  a  civil  right,  the  ecclesiastical  power 
might  settle  the  minister  in  the  parish,  but  they  could  not  secure 
bim  the  stipend.  "  It  would  be  a  great  defect,*'  said  the  former, 
'  in  the  constitution  of  a  government  that  ecclesiastical  courts 
should  have  an  arbitrary  power  in  providing  parishes  with 
ministers.  To  prevent  such  arbitrary  power,  the  check  provided 
liy  law  is,  that  a  minister  settled  illegally  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  stipend.  This  happily  reconciles  two  things  commonly  oppo- 
dte.  The  check  is  extremely  mild,  and  yet  is  fully  effectucJ  to 
prevent  the  abuse." 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  large  party — the 
Moderates — sprang  up,  who  had,  in  truth,  very  little  respect 
either  for  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Scottish  Church  or  its 
andent  discipline,  and  who  became  the  devoted  allies  of  the 
patrons.  Both  parties  had  hitherto  admitted  the  constitutional 
necessity  of  a  call  from  the  parish  as  a  foundation  of  the  pastoral 
relation.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Moderate  party  to  make  this 
call  a  mere  form,  and  practically  of  no  importance.  They  began 
by  holding  that  the  call  of  heritors  and  elders  was  sufficient ;  and 
these  being  few  in  number,  and  often  influenced  by  the  patron, 
were  eaoly  dealt  with.  Next  they  maintained  that  any  call,  if 
signed  by  a  few  of  the  parishioners,  would  serve  the  purpose ; 
and  this  the  patron  could  always  procure.  Thus,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  century,  the  rights  of  patrons  had  become  absolute 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  victory  cost  many  a  fight,  and  more  than 
one  large  secession.  Sometimes  the  intruding  minister  was  car- 
ried over  the  heads  of  a  reclaiming  congregation  by  the  help  of 
a  band  of  soldiers,  and  thus  instituted  in  his  pastoral  care.  This 
occurred  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Syme  of  Alloa;  he  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Robertson  the  historian,  the  leader  of  the 
Moderate  party,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  lord  Brougham. 
But  these  were  disastrous  victories.    An  overture,  presented  to 
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:!-:  '"t'- ■  rL  Asscnrly.  in  176S.  by  tlie  nbiaritj  of  tint 
:•-  L^  ^  'Lii:  :r.-r  T-r>zres  c/  adbism  in  the  Qiaidi  ms  tlnttdy 
^  ^.T..:  J  :i-i:  n:  re  :han  one  hundred  meedng-houes  had  been 
.-r-  V  .  ■  'J:.^:  '--e  <<ocdeK  AaK«nt«d  to  mote  than  one  hnndrad 
M<k:.  1  .  Ai. :  :L:.:  *Ji?  c-Aecu  of  this  schism  weie  b^inning  to 
.«;  >  .»r.  .^  :  '.:\i'.y  :  uke  rooc  in  the  most  populous  towns.  His 
::.vr^->  r^Ltry  and  the  peace  rf  the  Choidi  was 

*.':.:•  av:.-:  B::  '-le  claims  of  the  patrons  seem  at  length  to 
:.>v-  '--:.  -:rj-  :  :y  Dr.  RoberiKMi  and  the  majority  of  dis 
A-^-.  ::."•  'jT  w::':.  -  r^'  'ir  with  which  the  civil  courts  would  scaioelj 
ke* p  i*a  > .  I:  '*.v^  even  moved  in  1782  to  set  aside  the  esH 
al:  j:':.r;  '•  ;•.  :*:.r  Ai»rmbly  declazed,  by  a  maJMity^  that  it 
\v:i-  .jr*-'.'.*'-'.-  •  :hr  immemorial  and  constitutional  pnustioeof 
:*..-;  (  ':.  ir;':..  a:. :  '.^r'nt  to  be  continued.  Thus  the  pnctioe  of 
the  <.*::*:r.h  -:•!'  S.^  '..^Qd  was.  all  must  confess,  in  strange  contaii 
wi:'!i  h'.T  {riii-ii-'.-rs ;  and  the  administration  of  eodesiastieil 
ail'iir-  'AjL^  o-:::u.:'-<i  up.'kn  a  5mem  both  unconstitutional  and 
ilisiu^v:.;  u-.  Tue  f-nii*  pn?soT:beJ  were  studiously  observed 
witi*  .striitaii-'is  ^^en-usiiess.  while  their  spirit  was  as  openly 
Jeii*-'!.  Tilt-  pa-torAi  rvlaiiou  w;is  still  based  professedly  on  the 
Gi.l  i»i*  thv  O'li-jTc-iTation.  "The  paper  called  a  call/'  as  the 
Mcnlfrnite  party  in  "ierisiuu  termed  it  was  still  produced  at  every 
ordination.  In  s-jemn  terms  it  invited  the  presentee,  in  the 
name  of  the  pari^hi- aiers.  to  tidce  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  en- 
gajrinu'  «»ii  their  jiart  ti>  remler  him  **all  due  obedience  in  the 
Loni"  On  the  day  « «!'  oniinatiou  it  was  placed  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  question  wa.-  s*.^lemnly  proposed  to  him  by  the  presbyteiy 
as  heni-tofure,  **  Whether  he  clostJ  with  this  call,  and  engaged  in 
thr  stnni.'th  of  tlie  L^ni  faithfully  to  do  the  work  of  the  ministiy 
among  that  people  f"  It  was  possible  enough,  and  indeed  it 
happened  not  unfie«iuently,  that  the  congregation  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  solemn  farce,  iusteail  of  calling  the  presentee, 
were  protesting  against  his  settlement  amongst  them,  as  a  gross 
outrage  upon  their  spiritual  interests,  and  a  direct  violation  of 
their  rights. 

It  is  no  slight  evil  when  even,  by  mere  efflux  of  time,  ancient 
forms,  to  the  oliservance  of  which  we  are  bound  under  solemn 
obligiitions,  have  l>een  emptied  of  their  original  uses  and  left,  as 
it  were,  on  the  deserted  shore  in  a  putrescent  state.  The  man 
who  is  introduced  into  a  grave  office  through  a  parade  of  unresl 
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forms,  is  prone  to  sink  his  responsibilities  to  the  level  of  the 
worthless  ceremonial  by  which  he  was  inducted  ;  and  to  transfer 
to  the  one  something  of  that  levity  without  which  it  is  impos- 
mble  to  regard  the  other.  But  the  case  is  worse  when  divines 
and  legislators,  who  should  be  the  guardians  of  national  veracity 
and  honour,  insist  upon  retaining  forms  which  are  not  only 
obsolete,  but  false  ;  and  still  worse,  again,  if  they  force  men,  in 
the  most  solemn  actions  of  their  lives,  to  prevaricate  with  their 
own  consciencea  And  from  such  transgression  it  is  not  easy  to 
dear  the  Moderate  party  of  this  period. 

The  question  of  patronage,  after  the  slumbers  of  half  a  century, 
once  more  started  into  life  in  1834 ;  but  now  it  appeared  no 
longer  as  a  question  purely  ecclesiastical  It  was  the  watchword 
of  a  great  party  which  had  lately  sprung  into  existence,  and  of 
whom  the  ancient  champions  for  the  purity  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  though  still  the  leaders,  were  in  respect  of  numbers 
a  small  proportion.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1831  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scotch  people  those  rights  which  had  previously 
been  vested  in  a  few  hundred  individuals.  The  possession  of 
power  80  vast,  acquired  upon  a  sudden,  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
both  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  a  disposition  to  make  use  of 
il  There  had  never  been  wanting  a  succession  of  men,  in  the 
Qeneral  Assembly,  to  remind  the  nation  that  it  was  defrauded  of 
its  spiritual  rights.  And  at  this  crisis  the  men  who  maintained 
this  position  were  second  in  eloquence,  and  power,  and  popularity 
to  none  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  when  the  Church  was  in  her 
palmiest  day&  It  is  enough  to  repeat  the  names  of  Chalmers, 
Gandlish,  Gordon,  Welsh,  and  MacFarlane,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
partjr ;  though  many  others  might  be  added  of  scarcely  inferior 
note.  It  was  natural  and  indeed  inevitable,  that  the  acquisition 
of  political  power  should  make  the  people  more  impatient  than 
before,  of  what  they  at  least  considered  a  disgraceful  thraldom  in 
matters  spiritual  The  patronage  question  grew  at  once  into 
a  national  grievance.  Anti-patronage  societies  were  banded 
together,  on  the  ground  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  system, 
and  restoring  to  the  people  their  long-lost  rights,  in  the  great 
towns  of  Scotland  and  even  in  villages  and  rural  parishes.  At 
tbe  hustings  the  abolition  of  patronage  was  made  the  test.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1834,  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  patronage 
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in  S>r«:l&n-i  \i.z  :•:  zvrme  horn  hr  h  wis  in  MOOffdanoe wiA 
li-  ?-<::-::.  :.  ^:  prinsple*  <rf  the  Chvch  of  SooUamL  Ttm 
:'-z:.r.,rr.-^  -c  ^-  ^c^:- •dr^i  villi  nwr^repoitingtlieevidenoeiiluck 
Lj^i  'K-z  V. .  :>^:  r-  :: :  pvotnUT  beamse  tbe  General  AaeniUjr 
L^i  ir  :-r^r-  :i-   ixxoiactt  of  the  qnertioii  about  tbe  &am 


Z':.-  zT^'^x",  zr.  Tr— -^nt.  wbicfa  tcmuiiated  in  tbe  diampliaa  of 
!:.•=■  C":.-:r::..  -n?  Li.  rwi  begmi  in  tbe  General  AsemUyin  fc 
TrTAT  K?:f.  vi-:.  .T-^rsriref  or  petitions  were  presented  from  that 
fr  t-Ihi.jlI  *7t.  •*>  i=:i  eight  presbrteiiea.  reoommending  dal 
mra^^re«  >r.  u'. :  >*r  taken  to  Testoie  tbe  parodiial  call  to  ili 
pr  r-rr  ^f  rirL:T.  Tbe  motion  tbat  tbese  oTertores  sbooM  bl- 
T^Z7.:r>ri  ■.:•  r»  ;•  r-:n:::iee  wm  loat  on  a  division  by  a  majority tf 
f  rv-iT  B'l:  :':.r  ^thering  stiei^b  of  tbe  non-intraflussii 
ix:.tv  V-r  ^«=^i.  :r.  :*:.r  tM:t.  that  when  the  Aasemfaly  met  igMib 
i::f:«-<i'l  :'  r'.vver.  :r.rr>e  were  forty-two  oTeitiires»  with  the  ■■• 
pravrT.  *r:r^  :hr  iLtVrior  ecclesiastical  coixrt&  It  was  no  longer 
d-j;'*  •f.f.  :':.a:  a  -tt.s:*  wa?  at  han<L  Tbe  leaders  of  the  dob- 
ir.:ri?:  T.->.5  ii.w  rr-s: I vr«i  ur-Mi  their  mo«ie  of  action;  and  IB 
1S33  ::.r  .r>.-?::.n  ..f  the  veto.  intrcJuctd  by  Dr.  Chalmers  ami 
supprrte  :  l»y  L.r  i  ^^oncnrff.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottiflb 
bar.  wris  "ieV^atei  in  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Chalmen  spob 
with  2Teat  ni«vl»-rat:.-'n  anl,  in  onr  jufigment,  with  eqtial  wisdom. 
**  He  ha'l  no  great  faith."  he  said,  "  in  the  efficacy  of  a  lenonttfd 
constitution,  to  brin?  ab.^ut  a  renovated  spirit  either  amongirt 
mini.«ters  or  people.  It  seemed  to  him  like  the  problem  of  the 
b»-st  con«tructi'»n  fnr  a  hotL^e,  with  the  misfortune  of  having 
nothing  but  frail  material*^  to  build  it  with  ;  in  which  case  die 
study  of  the  fittest  proportions  for  durability  and  strength  woe 
of  little  avail  to  them.  It  should  be  remembered  after  all  that 
wo  have  nothing  but  human  nature  to  piece  and  build  with ;  and 
tliat  with  such  materiaKs  we  expect  in  vain  to  make  good  oor 
escape  from  corruption,  by  passing  from  one  form  to  another.  It 
is  for  this  reason,"  he  said,  **  that  however  much  I  may  sjrmpar 
thize  with  many  of  my  friends  in  my  wu^hes  for  a  pore  and 
efficient  Church,  I  do  not  sympathize  with  them  in  the  extrata- 
gance  of  their  hopes.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  delusion,  that 
our  (Inirch  is  necessarily  to  become  more  Christian,  by  the  am- 
stitution  of  it  becoming  more  popular,  or  by  the  tran^erence  of 
its  authority  from  the  hands  of  the  few  to  the  hands  ot  the 
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xnany."    Tet  he  blamed  with  great  severity  **  the  enormity,  the 
Unfeeling  outrage,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  a  reckless  and  un- 
principled patronage,  had  often  forced  an  ungodly  pastor  on  a 
aorely-aggrieved  peopla"     He  concluded  with  a  motion  declara- 
tory of  the  law  as,  according  to  his  interpretation,  it  then  existed. 
The  Assembly  was  called  upon  "  to  declare  that  it  was,  and  had 
lieen  ever  since  the  Reformation,  a  fixed  principle  in  the  law  of 
the  Church,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into  any  pastoral 
chaxge  eontrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation.     That  inasmuch 
MB  doubts  and  misapprehensions  had  existed,  it  further  declared 
It  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority  of  the  male 
lieads  of  families  resident  within  the  parish,  being  members  of 
the  congregation,  and  in  communion  with  the  Church  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years,  and  whether  such  dissent  shovM  be  eoo- 
pressed  with  or  without  reasons  assigned,  ought  to  set  aside 
the  patron's  nominee.     Except,  indeed,  it  could  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  dissent  was  corrupt  and  malicious  in  its  character,  or 
that  it  had  no  reference  to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualifications, 
either  in  general  or  with  reference  to  that  particular  parish.'* 
After  a  long  and  eloquent  discussion  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
gmall  majority.   For  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  there  were  137, 
for  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Cook  1 49.     Dr.  Cook  admitted  that, 
for  many  years,  the  power  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  had  been 
••practically  narrowed,"  but  he  objected  to  the  project  of  giving 
eff^^  to  the  dissent  of  the  congregation  without  compeJUng  th&ra 
to  ctssign  their  reasons.   So  nearly  it  seems  were  the  two  parties 
of  one  mind  that  a  single  point  of  difference  now  parted  them 
asunder.    There  are  few  Christian  men  we  hope,  and  certainly 
those  few  will  not  be  found  amongst  the  number  who,  deeply 
Tened  in  the  Church's  history,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
of  all  the  injuries  she  has  received,  the  most  deeply  wounding 
■re  those  which,  in  intestine  broils,  she  has  inflicted  on  herself, 
who  will  not  join  with  us  in  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
that,  if  this  indeed  were  the  only  point  at  issue,  no  compromise 
was  effected.     But  from  this  day  forward  the  breach  became 
wider  on  both  sides,  and  the  disposition  to  conciliate  never  seems 
to  have  returned  on  either. 

The  next  year  the  non-intrusioniBts  still  gaining  strength,  a 
measure  similar  to  that  which  Chalmers  had  proposed  was  intro- 
duced in  the  General  Assembly  by  Lord  Moncrieff,  and  carried, 
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:::_•.:  ij.'^  -s^  ri-i  -Trr  t^l-t  LiTtir:  ::  :lz:-r.  It  was  the  intemk 
.:  -"-ry  •  i^T-Ti".  -.  J  ■:L--7  T^-ir:i  :•;  r»r:j.:ji  :ti?  veto,  to  nseik 
.:..T  :.•  z'-r  -r,-:.  --i'.z^yjLT;  .-^-::  -.  ii :  ;Lis  rfc-rT  were  tbemoR 
Lj-T.j  ■•:  :  i.i'-.  jur  ::t  rr^n!:  ••  •  ::  ^Lvw^ii.  they  were  hardlf 
■<i:r  -  '.-.rs  pv-.s--i-L  1  :  ::.-  '■.;•::.  In  Er.gUnd  we  should  coDr 
cf-.-r  -:.r  -  L  -->  -.  :'  r^i'c  \  n-^isiTr  in  the  highest  degree 
ir.;':r:  i- *..  ::.-  t:-  :i>Tr?^.s  f  :':.-r  n^rl.; rial  Church.  But  it 
i.-r^  r.:t  :..'■».  T^  i.ir_-:.  :Li:  :r.r  ?azne  evils  whidi  wooU 
ar.rL :  ::  h-^re  r- i5t  Arl?e  ir.  SxtLiini.  It  is  a  question  upon 
w:.::L  ■  lIv  tr.-.'jr  w'r.  L»-.r  a  leep  aci:inAin:ance  with  the  instxtn- 
ti-  r.-.  tL»r  :jjr.'  rv.  ir. :  t'r.-r  liAti-na!  chamct^rr  of  the  Scotch  art 
oorr. [>:•>::. :  :•  f-rm  a  very  ie^r.-lel  «:-pimoii.  Dr.  Chalmers^  id 
h%r.f:T  y-.-'ir-.  wr.ilr  :-r  utterly  i>:j«rt::e'J  the  claim  to  a  veto  without 
r-^^-.r*.-  ;?iv.-h.  a.-  'in  inhyrent  Church  ri^ht  belonging  to  a 
Oin-T:.iri  0'.njrr»^..'a:!  l.  'wLich  was  the  gT'-und  a^samed  by  some 
of  hi.-  co^*ljiiti>r?,  5tili  tL«.'Ught  that  it  might  safely  be,  and  ought 

Partniii^r  by  some  events  ijf  importance,  we  arrive  at  the  fiunoos 
Audit'-Tarder  c-a?e,  which  finally  brought  this  great  dissension  to 
a  crisi.H.  The  Earl  "f  Kinrn.ul  presented  a  licentiate,  Mr.  Young, 
to  f\n:  vfusiTjt  living  'f  .Vin^hterarler.  nf  which  he  was  the  patron. 
A  lic'.Titiate  is  ntill  a  layman  ;  hi.s  license  merely  implies,  that  the 
C'hurch  is  so  far  satisfied  with  his  capacity,  learning,  and  other 
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ifications,  as  to  sanction  Iiis  preaching  on  probation.    Mr. 
ng  having  preached  on  trial  at  Auchterarder,  the  congr^a- 

was  dissatisfied,  and  the  call  was  signed  by  three  persons 
^  out  of  a  parish  of  three  thousand.    Thus  the  presentation 

the  signature  of  the  patron  ;  but  the  call  could  scarcely  be 
to  bear  the  signatures  of  the  congr^ation.     The  veto  was 

interposed,  and  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
Jed  to  vote,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dissented  from 
calL  The  question  being  carried  to  the  presbytery  was  by 
1  referred  to  the  superior  court,  the  synod  of  Perth  and 
ing,  and  by  them  again  to  the  (General  Assembly.  The 
don  here  was  against  the  patron's  nominee,  on  the  groimd 

the  call  was  not  a  good  or  sufficient  call  Against  this 
Bnoe  Mr.  Yoimg  attempted  to  appeal  to  the  synod  of  Perth 
ret ;  but  soon  afterwards  this  appeal  was  dropped,  and  he 
ninoed  his  intention  of  carrying  the  case  before  the  civil 
ta.  It  was  accordingly  tried  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
highest  of  the  civil  courts  in  Scotland.  The  highest  legal 
it  was  employed  on  both  sides,  and  the  pleadings,  which 
in  on  the  21st  of  November  1837,  closed  on  the  12th  of  the 
eeding  month ;  and,  on  six  subsequent  days,  the  judges  in 
ession  delivered  their  opinions ;  deciding,  l)y  a  majority  of 
it  to  five,  in  fiivour  of  the  patron,  and  of  Mr.  Young,  his 
inee.  This  decision,  in  fact,  declared  the  veto  law  a  nullity ; 
the  act  of  the  presbytery  who  had  carried  out  the  veto,  an 
;al  act  In  May  1838,  the  General  Assembly  warmly  took 
he  question,  which  had  now  become  that  of  its  own  spiritual 
"emacy,  and  instructed  its  law  officer  to  lodge  an  appeal 
•re  the  House  of  Lords.  According  to  its  own  view  of  the 
ect,  the  Church's  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  seriously  menaced, 
he  blow  had  not  yet  been  struck  which  should  lay  her  pros- 
B  beneath  the  secular  power,  the  arm,  it  was  said,  was  lifted, 

there  was  no  want  of  will  to  strike.  By  a  majority  of  one 
dred  and  eighty-three  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  the 
^mbly  at  the  same  time  passed  a  resolution,  thus : — 
That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Church,  while  they  un- 
lifiedly  acknowledge  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
"ts  in  regard  to  the  civil  rights,  and  emoluments  secured  by 

to  the  Church,  and  the  ministers  thereof;  and  will  ever 

and  inculcate  implicit  obedience  to  the  decisions  there- 
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anent.  fl«)  resolve — that  M  it  is  dedaied  in  tlie  CaaAmm  d 
Faith  of  this  national  eatabliahed  Chnidi,  that  tbe  Laid  Job 
Christ  is  Kin-j:  and  Head  of  the  Cfaardi,  and  hath  therab  up- 
pjintt-tl  a  i(i)¥ernment  in  the  hands  of  Church  oflSoen 
from  thf  civil  riunzidtrate,  and  that  in  all  matters  toodiiiig  As 
il<M.-trinf,  ^nvt-nmu^nt,  and  discipline  of  the  Chnxdi,  her  jiifi» 
torirs  fM»ss»--sii  an  exclnsiye  juriadiction,  founded  on  thewoidfll 
Gi>l.  which  pi)wrr  et-xJeaastical  (in  the  words  of  the  Second  BoQ^ 
of  DLscipliuf;  tiows  trom  God  and  the  Mediator  Jesos  Chrisfc^iii 
is  spiritual,  not  liaving  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  hut  only  Gfani^ 
the  only  spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  his  Kiric  ;  and  they  ds 
further  resolve,  that  this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
antl  sitle  heailship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  which  it  depead%; 
they  will  ari.sert,  and  at  all  hazards  defmid,  by  the  help  and  hk» 
ing  t)f  that  ;^eat  God,  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  enabled 
fathers,  amid  manifold  persecutions,  to  maintain  a 
even  to  the  death  for  Christ's  kingdom  and  crown ;  and  finsDf, 
that  they  will  finniy  enforce  obedience  to  the  same  upon  dl 
oflice-lieurers  ami  meml)er8  of  this  Church,  by  the  execution  d 
her  laws,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  wherewitk 
they  are  invested." 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  case  was  heard  in  the  Hooie 
of  Lords.  The  judgment  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  Lords  Brougham,  and  Cottenham,  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, were  the  law  lords  by  whom  the  House  was  giuded ;  and 
neither  of  those  high  authorities  ''  could  see  any  difficulty  in  the 
question."  Both  of  them  holding,  that  the  Church,  in  the  matter 
of  the  fitness  of  a  presentee.  '*  must  strictly  limit  herself  to  judge 
of  his  ])ersonal  qualifications,  that  is,  his  life,  literature,  and 
manners.**  The  decision  gave,  as  may  be  supposed,  great  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  non-intrusion  party  in  Scotland.  It  deprived, 
they  said,  the  congregation  of  all  standing  or  influence  in  the 
settlement  of  their  minister  :  if  he  were  not  grossly  ignorant  or 
notoriously  immoral,  they  had  no  ground  left  on  which  thqr 
could  object  to  his  intrusion.  The  interpretation  of  the  kw 
lords,  they  maintained,  was  altogether  new — new  to  every  party 
of  churchmen  in  Scotland.  But  the  mere  novelty  of  this  inter- 
pretation was  even  less  alarming  than  those  general  vievrs  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  her  subjection  to  the  States 
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upon  whidi  it  was  obviously  based.  It  was  in  vain  she  boasted 
of  a  oonstitution  and  polity  possessed,  not  by  virtue  of  any  do- 
nation of  the  State,  but  by  virtue  of  her  Divine  institution  by 
Christ  It  was  in^vain  her  advocates  pointed  to  the  many 
itatutory  recognitions  of  her  government  and  discipline  as 
BowiBg  to  her  from  her  great  spiritual  head.  She  found,  after 
all,  that  she  had  no  freedom  except  that  which  was  expressly 
granted  by  statute  law.  '^  If  this  were  conceded,"  said  Ruther- 
find,  the  solicitor-general  of  Scotland,  '^  one-half  and  more  than 
oae-half  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church  would  be  disallowed,  and 
■he  would  be  rendered  more  bare  of  honour  and  prerogative, 
than  even  any  ordinary  co-operation  whose  privileges  may  be 
asaerted  and  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  practice  of 
the  constitution." 

The  unfortunate  cases  of  Lethendy,  and  Mamoch,  now  took 
place:  In  the  former  of  these  the  civil  courts  opposed  and 
craahed'  the  Assembly.  In  the  latter  the  Assembly  insulted  and 
defied  the  courts  of  law.  The  cases  though  complicated  as  to 
iheir  details,  and  sufficiently  tedious  in  their  process,  may,  as  to 
their  general  bearings,  be  briefly  stated.  The  Crown  as  patron 
nominated  Mr.  Clark  to  the  living  of  Lethendy ;  he  was  vetoed 
by  the  people  and  rejected  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
dark,  but  they  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery.  We 
must  here  state  that,  as  Mr.  Clark  was  some  time  after  degraded 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  drunkenness,  it  may  fairly  be 
■apposed  that,  in  this  instance,  the  veto  was  not  exercised  with- 
out a  sufficient  cause.  A  year  afterwards,  however,  that  is  in 
November  1837,  Mr.  Clark  brought  an  action  against  the  pres- 
bytery before  the  Court  of  Session.  But  the  Crown,  lending,  in 
this  instance,  its  sanction  to  the  decision  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
garding the  parish  as  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  veto,  issued 
another  presentation  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kassen  whom  the  people 
of  Lethendy  willingly  received.  The  Court  of  Session  interfered, 
and  by  their  interdict  forbade  his  ordination  by  the  presbytery. 
The  presbytery  appealed  for  protection  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  General  Assembly  threw  its  shield  over  them,  and  com- 
manded the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  to  proceed  with  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Kassen  to  be  the  minister  of  Lethendy.  They 
did  BOy  and  were  at  once  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  tlie 
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Court  of  Sesei'iD.  at  Edinboigh,   on   the  14tli  of  Jane  IML 

An*!  u<>w  f.h*'  <  ivil  powers  and  the  Church  of  Sfotlnnd 
din-ct  c-HlMori :  .iii-l  one  of  those  acenes  occurred  wfaidi,  hov- 
ev*-r  .mi['Ki>'  "h  die  page  of  hutory,  seldom  fiuls  to  end  in  Ai 
il»->tni' ti<>n  "f  '^ri''  •>r  othtrr  of  the  parties  conoemed  in  thflK 
'-  Siii'.-e  th'.*  •i;iy-."  says  a  Sc«3tch  writer,  "when  minifltfln ni 
pr.'i.(il»'  wrn.'  in  My*:  t"  be  brought  up  for  fine  and  iznpriaanineil^ 
trir  rtfu:>inir  !••  liokiiowledge  the  supremacy  (in  matten  gpirituJ) 
wh«.ii  i.-IriiiiiO'l  for  the  king,  no  such  scene  had  been  wioMndii 
our  .-u|»rr-xiif  ci«urts." 

*'  In  fr<iiit,  t-I*  vatod  on  their  bench,  clothed  in  their  robes  ef 
human  iiuthtirity.  and  invested  with  the  stem  insignia  of  secnkr 
pijwor.  .<it  tliL'  ju<l.rrs,  twelve  in  number.  Opposite  stood  anoAff 
court,  :i  O'urt  nf  Christ — called  to  their  bar  for  executing  Ai 
s]iiritii;il  tunLtit>ns  conferred  by  the  Lord  Jesus  on  his  Cfaaid^ 
in  nrlainin;;  a  bnther  to  the  holy  ministry,  and  intrusting  Um 
with  thf  spiritual  charge  of  a  portion  of  Christ's  flock,  in  difl^ 
gsinl  of  thf  niantiatt*  of  the  judges  of  a  secular  tribunal,  who  had 
iio  coniinisiiion  to  exercise  nile  in  the  house  of  Grod.  The 
nifnilKTft  'if  this  court  of  Christ,  eij^lit  in  number,  knew  wdl 
that  thu  juJtjes  Ufore  whom  tht-y  stood  had  the  power  to 
consign  them,  during  pleasure,  to  a  jail :  leaving  their  homei 
desolate— an!  more  painful  still,  their  people  without  the  (H^ 
dinanees  of  religion.  They  also  knew  that  a  single  word  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  court  s  power,  and  of  regret  at  baring 
disregarded  it,  would  have  secure<l  them  at  once  from  any 
hazt'ird.  Otherwise.*  the  temper  of  the  court  affonled  apparently 
but  little  hope." — Bnchunans  Ten  Years'  Conjtict. 

**  A  very  few  of  the  most  respected  ministers  of  Eilinbui]gh 
and  its  neighbourhood,  sufficient  to  countenance  their  brethren, 
but  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  bravado,  attended  them  to 
the  bar.  First  one,  an«l  then  another,  and  then  a  third  followed 
them.  A  frown  darkened  the  brow  of  the  court ;  but  the  crowd 
closing,  a.s  if  all  had  come  in,  nothing  was  said.  After  a  mo- 
ments  pause  the  crowd  openotl  again,  and  another  entered.  It 
was  Dr.  GordoiL  No  sooner  was  his  venerable  and  noble  head 
seen  emerging  fr<jm  the  crowd  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  than  the 
smothered  feeling  burst  from  the  bench  in  a  command  *  to  turn 
out  those  clerg}'men  from  the  bar ;'  but  an  indignant  and  solemn 
remonstrance  from  lord  Moncrieff  checked  this  attempt.    '  Gen- 
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tie  men/  said  the  lord  president,  after  tlieir  names  had  been  read 
over,  and  the  citation  read,  *I  have  to  ask  you,  one  and  all, 
"whether  by  yourselves,  or  counsel,  you  have  anything  to  say  in 
explanation  or  vindication  of  your  conduct  V  " 

The  presbytery  made  their  defence,  simply  disclaiming  any 
intentioD  of  disrespect  to  the  court,  and  declaring,  that  in  ordain- 
"ing  Mr.  Eassen  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  admitting  him 
to  the  pastoral  charge,  they  had  only  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
saperior  judicatories  of  the  Church,   to  which,   said   they,  in 
matters  spiritual,  we  are  subordinate,  and  to  which,  at  ordination, 
wo  vowed  obedience.     By  a  narrow  majority  of  the  judges  pre- 
sent the  clergy  escaped  imprisonment,  and  were  subjected  only 
to  the  solemn  censure  of  the  court.     In  pronouncing  the  censure, 
the  lord  president  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  to  the  law  by  a  breach  of  interdict  was 
imprisonment     ''I  am   directed   by  the   court,"  he  said,  ''to 
Agnify,  that  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  their  lord- 
diipa  brought  themselves  to  adopt  this  lenient  measure;  but 
they  desired  me  to  state,  that  if  you,  or  any  other  presbytery  of 
the  Church,  were  ever  brought  before  them  again  imder  similar 
circumstances,  you  and  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  different 
manner."     Whether  such  threats  were  wise,  and  whether  they 
hecame  the  dignity  of  the  (^ourt  of  Session,  are  points  which  need 
not  be  discussed.     Taken  in  connection  with  the  censure,  which 
was  the  only  sentence  the  court  actually  passed,  they  excited  no 
other  feeling  in  Scotland  among  the  non-intrusionists  than  indig- 
nation, mingled  with  that  disrespect  which  never  reaches  courts  of 
justice  until  nations  are  on  the  verge  of  some  violent  catastrophe. 
The  presbyters  of  Dunkeld  were  revered  as  confessors ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  Scotland  in  their  behalf  rose  still  higher  when  it 
was  known  that  they  were  amerced  in  enormous  expenses  for  this 
judicial  process ;  and  higher  still  when  Mr.  ('lark,  having  sub- 
sequently raised  against  them  an  action  on  the  plea  of  their  having 
iII^[aU7  excluded  him  from  the  parish  of  Lethendy,  obtained  a 
decree  for  damages  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  pounds. 

The  case  of  Mamoch,  in  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  proved 
to  be  of  still  greater  moment  than  that  which  we  have  just  related  : 
it  brings  before  us  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  successful  hostility 
to  the  civil  powers.  The  parish  became  vacant  in  1837,  and  was 
presented  by  the  trustees  of  the  patron,  the  earl  of  Fife,  to  a 
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1.  -  Tum.   L  iniiiaaiL    nnuL  W  fRvaAed  vpoB  to  i^ 

:l-  -i^..  T :  ^-r  ur  dmtSiOL  ie  "siit-  AmaMiir^  a  ISSS,  he  wm 
s*     • — J-  -.--      lli  Lc^arok  ^Jifr  ^fmiinfip.  a|ipnledto 

zr^:  -'  -r-    ».    :r  '.^^l  vtil   lie  fsumucuA  «f  Mz.  Edinidi^ 

v:' - 1  '_*—.  11  rrsac  iittcxL  Tmrm^nynr  nmJiul ;  aid  m 
,'..:jl^  -.i^.-r.  r.«-jr  2L  sjunnuiiari&f  cmiaasum  to  tiie  GcmhI 
.-^9-L^:<7      Til-    ^^:iK^  w    irnxuiA   Xisflirt  a  coHimMMB  rf 

▼  tfTr  --.  :irr=-,-:  ■    rerurt  URsr  sew  :  ai  as  icmk.  lo 

f-JT-lirr    I."  1  »—     vj--    mr"  xi**  G»i9lS^    1  HM  lilt  I   ikwU 

yii,'  Tin'  rrc.-r:.  limppnzi.  ttzuhcr  i:  CAjaoifc  ^wg^'^*^^'  iv 
Ht  :ilj?:  .c  :    na^t  o-j  zF-jmait  ix  i^  faoire.    Xbe 

1     — fv,^:-.'^    ^iirncai  iitt  w^xtl   UMiMmii-  of 
11-1.  u:  Cr'Li--  r-.d  iir-  fi2i.'^:ci»  ciT  "si*  ItZihr  mizistiT.    llii 

L^:_.i  v.:._  "Pi^.-   ;.L^  t"  '.k.T.T7  ;•:■-:«;:  "u*-  !.•:.▼  iiiec««d  aooe 

1  L>r L .•: r :  "J.- _:  it*. lt -li  ii.  .-^i-ijr- : - --■  :ir,  ton 3 ii'.Rg  Ukdi to 
icrn^i.  JL  -^T  .^■:r.^TS.  :l1r:■lJi^£^.  r  rci:«:".rxs::s  of  ilie  iwa 
s-tL-v-:  iz^i.-r'-eri  S:-l  ilr  As?*: :!.:•>  rtr-*r*i  10  submik  Hie 
ScVtL  lioTjl  clir:"L^  -^Trr  l.t  cl.«5cii  upcn  u*c  sabbath*  agiiut 
iLr  -^r:^i.'i'r:,\s^  ':.  J  :lr  sr-:^i.>r  c:  ibe  oimzuision.  againsi  the 

jji.:r:  Lv  ".Lt  iL'.crl:.:  ::"  tl- C.-ur.  c:  Session.  Dr.  ChiliiieB» 
I.rr.  G:r::L.  iL  :  .:Lrrs  of  Ligi  sLi^oiin^  in  the  Chmdi,  vol 
ijr.'.  'L.'TFr\^T.  ill  iLc  face  o:  iiiierlicts  served  persDoallT  ob 
•r-i/;.  o!  tLrrii;.  aH'l  pirnraiche>i  ill  nelds  an  J  bams  tlmMigfa  the 
•ii.-tr!v.  ',:"  .S:ratLL-:»gie.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  sspRDie 
(::\',\  fy/in  hA#l  lo>t  it>  p^v.er,  Kr  its  interdicid  were  treated  «k 
C'>»riV:riipt.  aii'l  ii  ma'ie  no  funLtr  effort  to  vindicate  its  authoritj. 
It  wa-i  a  .stat»r  of  thinjs  t<-j  fiili  of  peril  to  be  suffered  to  cwh 
tiriuo  on  eitlifrr  hand.  The  call  for  legislative  interference  giev 
loud  and  urgent  fpiiu  both  sidtrs,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  Hal 
iho  jroviniiijont  ol  the  day  would  speedily  aj^Iy  some  €ffeciz« 
p  iijfdv  for  these  disorders. 
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year  1840,  Lord  Aberdeen  at  length  mtroducGd  the 
h  ever  eioce  hag  borne  his  namej — the  government,  of 
s  was  a  member,  having  declined  to  legislate.  It  utterly 
giTe  satMactioa  to  the  non-iotmsiomsts,  and  vrm  at 
aouueed  as  iinBatisfactory  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  It  was  in  consequence  abandoned  in  the 
r  Lords.  The  reasons  of  their  dissatisfaction  are  stated 
Dr.  Chalmers  ;^ — **  The  three  things  which  are  fatal  to 
Eire,  first,  the  obligation  laid  on  the  presbytery  to  givp 
tuent  exclusively  on  the  reasons,  instead  of  leaving  a 
aratrium  in  all  the  dreumstances  of  the  case*  Secondly, 
the  bill,  in  its  whole  tone  and  structure,  subordinateB 
rch  to  the  civil  power  in  things  spiritual.  Thirdly^  it  is 
iaily  the  ^me  measure  with  that  which  was  moved  for 
iJook  and  rejected  by  the  Church,*^  In  short,  the  btJl  left 
&d  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Auch- 
case,  and  disallowed  the  veto  law  of  the  General  As- 
it  did  not  permit  the  congregation  or  the  presbytery  to 
a  nominee  without  agsigning  reasons  for  so  doing. 
ejection  of  this  measure  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of 
i  bitter  feeling  on  both  sides.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the 
it  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  Houge  of  f^ommons, 
led  in  the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  the  General 
ly.  The  latter  said,  **  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the 
not  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  If  it  had 
that  house  of  Parliament,  it  should  have  had  his  cordial 

He  could  conceive  that  a  bill  might  pass  the  house 
dng  more  of  the  principle  of  popular  election  into  the 
f  ministers —  he  could  conceive  that  to  be  possible — but 
juite  certain  that  no  bill  containing  terms  more  favour- 
ecclemastical  authority  would  ever  pass.  The  spiritual 
y  now  clauned  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  he  believed 
yust  and  illegal ;  and  he  would  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
tion,  give  his  support  to  it" 

lier  unsuccessful  attempt  to  heal  the  breach,  by  the  inter* 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament^  was  made,  in  the  House  of 
>y  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  the  6th  of  May,  184L  The 
ch  he  introduced  was  substantially  a  repetition  of  the 
ly's  veto  law.  The  veto  might  be  exercised  by  all  male 
olfamts  above  twenty-one  yemm  of  age  without  assigning 
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a  reason  ;  but  the  veto  might  be  set  aside  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  be  factious.  Tlie  House  of  Lords  having  read  the  bill  a  fint 
time,  agreed  that  it  should  stand  over  until  it  had  been  discusaed 
in  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  that  house,  after  a  long  discis- 
sion, it  was  declared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Scotch  Churdilif 
a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  But  the  Parliament  wu 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  the  administration  broken  up.  The  till, 
of  course,  perished  ;  and  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  the  head  rf 
the  new  administration,  it  was  evident  that  the  Don-intrusioiiists 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  new  Parliament. 

The  year  following  was  full  of  important  incidents.  Other 
ministers,  following  the  example  of  the  presbytery  of  Stradi- 
bogie,  were  silenced  and  deposed.  The  friends  of  the  non-intni- 
sionists  attempted  to  introduce  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  biU  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  were  defeated.  The  General  Assembly 
met  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  May,  1842,  before  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  as  lorl  high  commissioner.  The  ancient  pomp  and  mar- 
tial cavalcade  were  ^^ewe(^  by  Scotchmen  with  strange  feelings^ 
in  which  enthusiasm  wjls  not  unmixed  with  apprehension  and 
deep  disquietude.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  rent 
into  two  parties,  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers  ;  or  if  the  non- 
intnisiouists  were  the  minority,  or  if  they  wanted  the  support  of 
the  nobility  and  the  ancient  lairds,  the  loss  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  perfect  union  of  the  party,  its  concen- 
trated aim,  by  the  eloquence  of  its  leaders,  and  the  resolati<Hi 
and  determination  of  purpose  felt  by  every  member  of  it.  Since 
the  Reformation,  no  European  state  had  been  so  profoundly 
agitated  on  religious  subjects.  And  the  future  seemed  all  uncer- 
tain, so  nicely  were  parties  balanced,  even  to  the  leaders  on  both 
sides. 

Two  great  discussions  took  place  in  the  Assembly,  the  one  on 
])atronage,  and  the  other  on  the  claim  of  right,  which  at  once 
disclosed  the  firmness  of  purpose  which  now  prevailed  in  that 
venerable  house.  And  these,  it  was  observed,  were  the  only  two 
questions  on  which  Dr.  Chalmers  spoke,  for  he  now  threw  himself 
entirely  into  the  cause  of  the  non-intrusionists,  and  had  indeed 
become  their  leader.  It  was  moved  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  motion  was  supported  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that 
patronage,  as  both  in  itself  a  grievance  and  the  main  cause  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  Church  had  been  involved,  ought  to 
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36  abolished.  The  claim  of  right  was  moved  the  very  next  day 
}y  Chalmers  himselt.  It  is  a  document  of  great  length,  and  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
bigh  importance ;  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  free 
C!harch  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Buchanan  thus  speaks 
of  it :  "  The  drawing  up  of  this  memorable  document  had  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  a  task  so 
wreighty  and  responsible  more  admirably  performed  Its  style 
grave  and  perspicuous,  its  tone  calm  and  solemn,  its  facts  well 
chosen,  accurately  stated  and  lucidly  arranged,  its  argument 
direct  and  powerful,  its  conclusion  clear  and  resolute ;  it  niust 
ever  be  regarded,  by  all  intelligent  and  candid  readers,  as  every 
way  worthy  of  the  great  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be  employed, 
■nd  of  the  remarkable  event  with  which  it  is  destined  to  be  in- 
separably associated  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland."  Of 
fchis  *'  claim,  declaration,  and  protest  anent  the  incroachments  of 
the  Court  of  Session,"  for  thus  it  is  entitled,  it  is  diflScult,  within 
the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  to  give  a  summary.  It  sets 
oat  with  asserting  the  sole  headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church. 
To  the  civil  magistrate  is  committed  the  power  of  the  sword,  or 
civil  rule,  as  distinct  from  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  spiritual 
authority,  expressly  denied  to  him.  It  cites  the  various  statutes 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  its  civil  rights  and 
privileges  have  been  sanctioned  or  secured ;  it  asserts  that  these 
lights  were  acknowledged  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
though  grossly  infringed  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne  in  restoring 
patronage.  It  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  Auchterarder  decision, 
of  which  it  complains  that  it  violated  the  decisions  of  the  civil 
courts  ever  since  the  union,  and  a  long  enumeration  follows  of 
the  facts  on  which  this  assertion  rests,  and  it  charges  the  civil 
courts  in  conclusion  with  exercising  powers  which  they  did  not 
lefpHj  possess,  invading  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  subverting 
its  government,  and  oppressing  its  ministers,  in  usurping  the 
power  of  the  keys  and  claiming  jurisdiction  in  matters  wholly 
spiritual.  Inasmuch  as  they  had  regulated  by  their  decrees  the 
ordination  of  laymen  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  admission 
to  the  cure  of  souls,  Church  censures,  the  preaching  of  the  word 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  All  this  was  done,  it 
affirms,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  word  as  set  forth 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  confirmed  by  statute  in 
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violation  of  the  constitution,  in  disregard  of  the  treaty  of  muon, 
and  of  express  enactments  of  the  legislatura 

And  upon  these  grounds  the  General  Aflsembly  claims,  in  tbe 
name  of  the  Church,  and  on  behalf  of  the  nation  and  people  of 
Scotland,  as  of  right  freely  to  possess  her  liberties  and  to  be  pio- 
tected  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Court  of  Sesdon ;  lod 
they  declare  that  they  cannot  carry  on  the  government  of  Chrisl*ft 
Church  subject  to  the  coercion  attempted  by  the  secular  court, 
nor  can  they  assist  to  intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming  congrega- 
tions. A  protest  follows  to  this  effect — that  all  acts  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  in  alteration  of  or  derogative  to  the 
government,  rights,  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  Churdi, 
being  by  the  terms  of  the  Uiuon  antecedently  secured,  and  so 
reserved  from  the  cognizance  and  power  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, are  and  shall  be  in  themselves  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
legal  force  or  effect,  as  also  all  sentences  of  courts  of  civil  law. 
And  finally,  the  General  Assembly  appeals  to  the  Christian 
people  of  tills  kingdom,  and  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion throughout  the  world,  who  hold  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
sole  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  over  his  Church,  to  witness  that 
it  is  for  their  adherence  to  that  doctrine  that  the  Church  is  sub- 
jected to  hardship,  and  the  rights  so  sacredly  pledged  and  secured 
to  her  are  put  in  peril.  It  concludes  with  a  solemn  appeal  to 
Almighty  God ;  "  and  they  especially  invite  all  the  oflSce-bearen 
and  members  of  this  Church,  who  are  willing  to  suffer  for  their 
allegiance  to  their  adorable  King  and  Head,  to  stand  by  the 
Church  and  by  each  other  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  aforesaid, 
and  of  the  liberties  and  privileges,  whether  of  oflSce-bearers  or 
people,  which  rest  upon  it ;  and  to  \mite  in  suppUcation  to 
Almighty  God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
rulers  of  this  kingdom  to  keep  unbroken  the  faith  pledged  to  this 
Church  in  former  days,  by  statutes  and  solemn  treaty,  and  the 
obligations  come  under  to  God  himself  to  maintain  and  preserre 
the  government  and  discipline  of  this  Church  in  accordance  with 
his  word ;  or  otherwise  that  he  would  give  strength  to  this 
Church,  office-bearers  and  people,  to  endure  resignedly  the  Iosb 
of  the  temporal  benefits  of  an  establishment,  and  the  personal 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  to  which  they  may  be  called,  and  would 
inspire  them  with  zeal  and  energy  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  his  Son's  kingdom,  in  whatever  condition  it  may  be  his  will 
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to  place  them ;  and  that,  in  his  own  good  time,  he  would  restore 
bo  them  those  benefits,  the  fruits  of  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  their  £Ebthers,  in  times  past,  in  the  same  cause  ;  and  thereafter 
griye  them  grace  to  employ  them,  more  effectually  than  hitherto 
they  have  done,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory." 

The  claim  of  right,  moved  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Gordon,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  namely  241  to  110. 
Bat  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  minority  was  powerful 
both  in  numbers  and  in  force  of  argument,  and  that  the  measure 
WBB  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  extreme  violence.  The  great 
nibject  at  issue  was  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  headship 
df  Christ.  Dr.  Cook,  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party,  said, 
"  What  I  maintain  is  this ;  that  when  the  general  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church  is  conscientiously  held,  there 
18  nothing  wrong  in  believing  that  there  may  be  ground  for 
diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  what  is  comprehended  under  that 
headship  in  all  cases,  particularly  where  there  are  not  express  and 
unambiguous  declarations  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject  Much 
88  we  have  heard  of  spiritual  independence,  and  much  as  has 
been  written  or  spoken  about  it,  it  is  still  of  moment  to  define 
it,  or  to  endeavour  to  form  clear  notions  of  what  is  included 
in  it 

The  Marqms  of  Bute  was  requested,  as  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, to  lay  it  before  the  Queen,  as  supreme  head  of  the  State. 
It  was  presented  through  the  Minister,  but,  beyond  a  courteous 
admowledgment,  it  had  no  resulta  Sir  James  Graham  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  reply  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  the 
daim  of  right  was  pronounced  to  be  imreasonable,  and  the  inti- 
mation was  conveyed  that  the  Government  *'  could  not  advise 
her  Majesty  to  acquiesce  in  these  demands."  A  second  decision 
on  the  Auchterarder  case,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  confirming  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  by  which  Lord  Eannoul  and 
Mr.Toung,  who  had  raised  a  second  action  against  the  presbytery 
of  Auchterarder,  were  entitled  to  damages  (laid  at  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds)  for  compensation,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Young's 
rejection,  reduced  the  non-intrusionists  to  despair.  If  the  first 
dedsion  put  a  new  interpretation  on  the  law  of  patronage,  this 
second  decision  gave,  as  they  believed,  a  new  interpretation  to  the 
relationship  in  which  the  Church  stood  in  reference  to  the  State. 
The  determination  of  the  supreme  dvil  court  of  the  United 
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Kingdoms  was,  in  short,  that  the  Court  of  Sesdon  controUed  the 
decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  so  imposed  upon  the 
Church  an  obligation  to  obedience  which  she  could  not  disregard 
without  exposing  herself  to  civil  penalties     To  them  this  ap- 
peared to  amount  not  simply  to  a  change  in  the  constitutaon  of 
the  Scottish  establishment,  but  to  its  entire  revensaL    The  ques- 
tion of  non-intrusion  was  no  longer  in  the  foreground,  it  had 
become  subordinate  to  discussions  of  much  higher  moment ;  and 
the  conviction  was  evidently  forcing   itself  upon  the  mind  of 
Chalmers  and  his  friends  that  no  other  course  was  left  for  them 
but  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.      **  I  have  no 
idea,"  wrote  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  hearing  of  the  second  Auchteraider 
decision,  *'  of  an  instant  resignation ;  we  must  not  go  out  in 
driblets,  but  in  a  compact  and  entire  body.     ♦     ♦     ♦     I  appre- 
hend the  final  step  should  not  be  taken  till  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  but  meanwhile  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  both  our 
principles  and  our  determination,  should  be  put  forth  as  soon  as 
may  be,  and  subscribed  by  all  our  iriends  in  the  Church." 

It  was  resolved  by  the  leaders  of  the  non-intrusionists  to  invite 
their  clerical  brethren  to  a  convocation,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
duties  of  the  crisis,  and  calmly  to  survey  the  perils  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  It  was  attended  by  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  ministers,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  concurred 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  efiect  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  courts  over  those  of  the  Established  Church  was  an  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  keys  to  which  they  could  not  in  con- 
science j^ubmit ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  measure  professing  to 
bring  relief  could  be  satisfactory  to  them  which  did  not  effectually 
protect  the  Church  against  the  exercise  of  the  civil  powers  in 
time  to  come.  It  was  followed  by  a  second  series,  which  con- 
cluded with  a  solemn  declaration  that  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  and  consequently,  in  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God,  it 
was  the  determination  of  the  brethren,  then  assembled,  if  no 
such  measure  wore  granted,  to  tender  the  resignation  of  their 
civil  advantages,  which  they  could  then  no  longer  hold  in  con- 
sistency with  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions. 
They  would  cast  themselves  on  such  provision  as  God  in  his  pro- 
vidence might  afibrd  ;  and  they  would  still  maintain  uncompro- 
mised  the  principle  of  a  right  scriptural  connection  between  the 
Church  and  State  ;  and  they  entered  their  solemn  protest  against 
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Ksisioii  of  the  civil  courts  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  con- 
10  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country  as  hitherto  it  had 
5  been  understood.  Many  of  the  clergy  who  had  signed 
st  resolutions  hesitated  for  a  time.  They  were  adopted  at 
y  two  hundred  and  seventy  voices,  but  the  number  swelled, 
the  convocation  closed,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
I  were  taken  to  lay  before  the  public  the  sentiments  of  the 
bled  pastors.  To  convey  to  the  community  at  large  early 
ithentic  information  of  what  had  taken  place,  the  convoca- 
iosed  its  sittings  in  public,  and  three  of  its  members  were 
ited  to  address  the  meeting.  An  address  to  the  people  of 
nd  was  prepared  and  widely  circulated  over  the  whole 
3m ;  and,  lastly,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up,  embodying  the 
lies  of  resolutions,  and  distinctly  proclaiming  their  inten- 
:br  the  future.  It  was  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
her  members  of  the  administration,  and  this  was  the  last 
3f  the  non-intrusionists  ere  they  quitted  the  Church.  With 
(monstrance  the  ten  years'  conflict  closed, 
seble  attempt  was  made  by  their  friends  in  the  House  of 
ions.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Fox  Maule  moved  that 
ouse  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into 
eration  the  grievances  of  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
fidned.  He  was  ably  followed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Sir  George 
Mr.  Rutherford,  and  Mr.  Stewart;  but  the  grievances 
distracted  Scotland,  and  at  least  absorbed  the  attention, 
apressed  the  consciences  of  some  men  of  rare  endowments, 
and  intellectual,  found  little  favour  in  a  British  House  of 
ions.  As  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  here  again,  our  great 
nen  saw  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  case— none  but  such 
se  from  the  perverse  understanding  and  rebellious  temper 
I  non-intrusionists.  Sir  James  Graham  "  thought  that  the 
•  the  House  extinguished  the  expectation  of  the  Church 
jtter,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  any  such  expectation 
could  be  realized  in  any  country  in  which  law  or  equity,  or 
or  common  sense  prevailed."  Lord  John  Russell,  "greatly 
ting  a  calamity  which  he  saw  impending,"  in  answer  to  the 
lent  that  the  Church  claims  supreme  power  only  in  spiri- 
md  not  in  civil  matters,  said,  *'  he  could  not  conceive  the 
3tion  between  Church  and  State  carried  on  under  such 
-ions."     Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  **  that  it  was  impossible 
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that  civil  and  ecclefnastical  courts,  having  a  co-ordiDate  junsdic- 
tion,  could  exist  together;  this  would  amount^**  he  odd,  "to 
something  very  like  a  separation  of  Church  and  State.  If  a 
Church  chooses  to  participate  in  the  advantages  appertaining  to 
an  establishment,  that  Church,  whether  it  be  the  Chuidi  rf 
England,  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Church  of  Scotland,  tkt 
Church  must  conform  itself  to  the  law.  It  would  be  an  anomaly 
— it  would  be  an  absurdity,  that  a  Church  should  possess  the 
privilege,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  connection  with  the  State, 
and,  nevertheless,  claim  exemption  from  the  obligations,  whidi, 
wherever  there  is  authority,  must,  of  necessity,  exist ;  and  this 
House  and  the  country  could  never  lay  it  down,  that  if  a  dispute 
should  arise  in  respect  of  the  statute  law  of  the  land,  such  dis- 
pute should  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  not  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  consider,"  said  he,  **  that  a  great  prin- 
ciple is  involved  in  this  matter.  If  peace  could  be  secured— if 
the  rights  of  the  subject  could  be  maintained,  consistently  with 
the  demands  of  the  Church,  then,  indeed,  such  is  my  opinion  of 
the  pressing  evils  of  this  protracted  disputation,  that  I  should 
almost  be  induced  to  make  any  concession  in  order  to  obtain 
tranciuillity.  But  my  belief  is,  that  such  claims,  were  you  to 
concede  them,  would  be  unlimited  in  their  extent.  They  could 
not  be  limiteil  to  the  Chiu-ch  of  Scotland.  A  principle,  then,  is 
involved,  and  if  the  principle  be  conceded  by  the  House  of  Com- 
nions,  why,  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  prepared  to  cany  it 
out." 

Without  affecting  to  pronounce  a  decision  upon  the  great 
question  at  issue  between  the  two  parties,  we  must  remark  that 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  case  is  that  which  is  stated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Shall  a  national  Church,  endowed  and  protected  by  the 
State,  assert  any  riglits  or  privileges,  by  whatever  name  they  be 
termed,  over  which  the  highest  of  the  ci\nl  Courts,  nay,  the  sove- 
reign himself,  shall  h.ive  no  control  ?  In  this  the  whole  question 
lies.  If  we  concede  such  rights  to  the  national  Church,  then  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  first,  that  they 
shall  be  accurately  defined ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of  the  community,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  or  dissenters  from  it  To  assert,  when  an 
injury  is  done  to  a  refractory  churchman  by  an  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence, say,  of  excommunication,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  dergyman, 
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bj  8ai^>6iifflon  firom  his  functions,  that  he  is  punished  only  in 
ipritoal  things,  is  simply  to  trifle  with  words.  The  man  is  in- 
filled in  his  reputation  in  the  one  case — ^in  both  property  and 
Rpatation  in  the  other.  For  although  it  be  true,  that  in  the 
Bootch  Church,  the  suspended  minister  retains  the  profits  of  his 
ftifing,  still  no  man  of  honour  and  right  feeling  could  be  satisfied 
te  receive  emoluments  in  return  for  which  certain  services  ought 
4o  be  performed,  conscious,  all  the  while,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Us  parishioners,  he  is  little  better  than  a  knave.  Words  and 
"technicalities  apart,  there  is  inflicted  by  the  Church  a  civil  pu- 
aiishment ;  and,  unless  the  Church  be  infallible  in  her  councils, 
there  may  sometimes  be  inflicted  a  civil  wrong.  For  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  to  be  no  redress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  non-intrusioniBts  had  good  reasons  for 
complaint,  both  against  the  decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commona  By  neither  House 
were  their  arguments  fairly  met,  nor  do  we  think  their  claims 
were  even  discussed  with  candour.  The  strength  of  the  non- 
intnudonists  lay  in  the  fact  (a  fact,  at  least,  they  afiirmed  it  to 
be)  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Union,  and  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  had  always  claimed,  and 
always  exercised,  this  supreme  jurisdiction ;  and  that,  in  truth,  it 
had  never  been  disputed  during  that  whole  period ;  and  that,  by 
the  very  conditions  of  the  Union,  the  Imperial  Parliament  was 
deprived  of  the  power,  even  if  she  had  the  will,  of  imposing  new 
restraints.  This  legal  argument,  flanked  by  proofs  from  history, 
was  met  in  Parliament  by  the  assertion  that  ''  it  was  inconsistent 
with  common  sense,"  from  Sir  James  Graham  ;  and,  by  Lord 
&oagham  and  Sir  Robert  Feel,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution, — arguments,  which,  if  true, 
might  prove  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  dangerous  neighbour,  and 
the  Act  of  Union  a  foolish  compact,  but  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends, — 
that  is,  by  this  time,  to  at  least  one-third  of  Scotland. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  woimded  feelings  the  General 
Assembly  met,  and  the  final  disruption  immediately  took  place. 
The  historians  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  relate,  in  words 
firaught  with  eloquence  and  passion,  the  memorable  scene  which 
Edinburgh  vritnessed  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1843.  The 
morning  had  scarcely  broken  before   St.  Andre w*s  church,  in 
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wh:>  h  "'..'=■  0*^Q*^n;  .V.«emblv   wag  to  meet»  was  crowded  in  iti  \ 
•^'.':-rr."^  r  V    ^    ir.ii<:iLs  zualtLruie.     A3  the  daj  adranoed  tin 
lr:i.::r.:r  -rr— •>  -ar  -r-r  n*ii.*ti  with  a  silent,  choagfadal  crowd.    To-  • 
wtr  :-  :.-::  i  1:1.  *r.-  Lni  Hi;^h  (  ommiasioDer  held  his  levee  at  Ae 
aEi«:  rr.-:   r<:ii^>     ?  H  >lrr<>>i :  soliiien  and  civiliana.  deigj  mi 
lai-v.  i:.   :.  ;:.J  -  r-  ".nw-inteL  once  more  crowded  its  Tenoabk 
hiiV.-.     A  \.\r^^  I'lrr-.m  ot  William  IIL,  by  the  presBure  of  At  I 
cr  wi  rijti:.-r  r':.-  pir.^rL  was  l*>o«*rned  from  the  wall,  and  Ul\ 
hr.iviiy  ..n  tf.-  ri  -:r  :    '  and  there,"  exclaimed  Crawford,  <tf  Qi»- 
fur  ILiii  is.  tii-=-  r-pr-rs^ntative  of  one  of  Scotland  8  oldest  fowflii^  ! 
*'  tli-Tr  ::  •^!-  ^L-  r-v./iTition  settlement  I"    When  the  leree  doied, ; 
th^  I'lL^u  •iiiJtn*'  pr  4-^-si«ii'>n  formed,  with  ^mething  more  thmn  d 
t.-.miry  fyrnp.  ;irii  pnjceeded  to  the  high  dimrch.     Dr.  WeU^'j 
th^  l["i'=-nit<r.  prea4?hed,  and  his  sermon  solenmlj  foreshadowd 
the   af'pr:  a«:h:ii:j:   -torm.     "•  The   eyes  of   all  Christendom  ai8 
attr\otr<i  to  «<;ir  struggle;  the  part  which  each  one  of  ns  maj 
thi-i  -itv  t;ikr  inu^t  ^i-ad  an  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  throoghoni 
«iiOi>»iiiii.'  j:-iivr  ttinis.     It  now  U?<.*omes  my  duty,  before  we  go 
fiirrli  r  I  pr.-.Lini  to  tiir?  worM  what  our  sentiments  jire,  and  to 
sval  thrrii  hy  :Ln  irrov.H.^bltr  act.  to  take  a  calm  review  of  those 
scriptuml  view-  Ky  which  we  >hoiilil    be  guided    in  this  great 
cri.-is.  *     Tiir  pp:i..h»-r  d^velt  «:.n  th»»   severity  of  the  trial  the 
M-'-jm.  tlie  |>*.iveny.  tlie  clurge  of  faction  to  which  they  would  be 
exp'S.!!.     "None."  sail  ht*.  'but  th'.^se  who  have  been  tried 
can  know  the  tinure  of  coniinir  to  a  resolution  in  the  face  of  such 
obj^rctioiiri.     Th-  fnjwiis  of  tyraut  power,  the  violence  of  popular 
tumult,  the  fra^Tnents  «jf  a  falling  world  are  but  vulgar  elements 
for  .shaking  the  fixed  purpose,  in  comparison  with  the  appeal  to 
the  moilesty,  an«i  ingenuous  candour,  and  self-denying  respect  for 
others  of  tl.e  humble  (liristian;  and  so  it  often  is  the  sensibility 
of  t!ie  soul  is  lost,  and  the  principles  wliich  should  form  the 
nourishment  r»f  constant  virtue  are  employed  in  administering  to 
its  d«*stniction."     Wise  words,  to  whatever  cause  they  may  be 
appli«.-d  ! 

Al)0ut  halt-past  two  o'clock  the  sounds  of  martial  music 
announced  the  approach  of  tlie  Queen's  Commissioner  to  Sl  An- 
drew's church,  where  the  Assembly  met.  Dr.  Welsh  entered,  and 
took  tiie  moderator's  chair.  Soon  afterwards  the  Lord  High 
( !ommissioner  was  announced,  and  the  whole  audience  rose  and 
received  him  standing.     The  area  of  the  church  was  densely 
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crowded  with  the  clergy  and  the  lay  members  of  the  General 
^^nembly,  mingled  with  whom  might  be  seen  the  representatives 
^  other  Churches,  and  from  other  lands,  who  had  come  to  wit- 
san  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  day.     The  rest  of  the 
building  presented  a  living  mass  of  spectators.     Dr.  Welsh  rose 
up  and  offered  solemn  prayer ;  the  members  resumed  their  seats. 
-  *  Fathers  and  brethren,"  said  Dr.  Welsh,  amidbt  breathless  si- 
lenoe,  "  according  to  the  usual  form  of  procedure,  this  is  the  time 
Jbr  making  up  the  roll ;  but  in  consequence  of  certain  proceed- 
ings affecting  our  rights  and  privileges,  proceedings  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  respect  that  there 
has  been  an  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  our  constitution,  so 
that  we  could  not  now  constitute  this  court  without  a  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State  in  this  land,  as 
BOW  authoritatively  declared,  I  must  protest  against  our  proceed- 
ing further.     The  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  come  to  this 
oonclusion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  document  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand ;  and  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  house,  I  shall 
now   proceed   to  read."    This  document,   which  was   of  great 
length,  contained   a  solemn   protest  against  the  repeated  en- 
croachments of  the  civil  power  upon  the  Church,  and  concluded 
with  a  declaration  that,  since  they  could  not  longer  remain  with 
a  dear  conscience  witliin  the  CTiurch,  it  was  lawful  for  them,  and 
others  who  might  concur  with  them,  to  separatee  themselves  from 
the  establishment,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  seem 
proper,  in  humble  dependence  on  God's  grace,  and  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  the  extension  of 
the  Grospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  administration  of 
the  affidrs  of  Christ's  house,  according  to  his  holy  word.     ''  And 
we  now,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  withdraw  accordingly,  humbly 
and  solemnly  acknowledging  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  things 
which  have  come  upon  us,  because  of  our  manifold  sins,  and  the 
sins  of  the  Church  and  nation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
assured  conviction  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  from  this,  our  enforced  separation,  from 
an  establishment  which  we  loved  and  prizetl,  through  interference 
with  conscience,  the  dishonour  done  to  Christ's  crown,  and  the  re- 
jection of  his  sole  and  supreme  authority  as  king  in  his  Church." 
Having  read  the  protest,  he  turned  towards  the  Commissioner, 
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and,   bowing   respectfully,  slowly  retired.      He  was  Moved 
after  a  moment's  pause,  by  Dr.  Chalmers^  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Kac- 
farlane,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Dr.  Macdonald,  and  Mr.  Gampbdl, 
of  Monzia     It  is  described  as  a  moment  of  intense  and  ovo- 
powering  interest ;  a  cheer  broke  forth  from  the  galleries^  bat  it 
was  immediately  restrained,  and  a  deeper  emotion  instantly  rk- 
ceeded,  expressed  in  sad  and  silent  tears.    It  had  been  confidenilj 
predicted  by  their  opponents,  and  the  Government  was  said,  u 
we  remember,  at  the  time  to  have  been  deeply  influenced  bj  the 
representation,  that,  except  a  few  of  the  leaders,  who  might  h 
prevented  by  shame  or  wounded  pride  from  retracing  their  stepik 
few,  or  perhaps  none,  would  actually  seceda     A  lajqge  secenn 
had  certainly  never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  their  opponeDt& 
In  London,  it  was  confidently  believed,  that,  at  the  utmost^  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  would  forsake  the  establishment   It 
was  even  insinuated,  somewhat  insultingly,  that,  after  all,  not  OM 
of  them  would  go,  and  the  ministry,  it  was  well  known,  wae 
strongly  impressed  with  these  convictions.     The  whole  audience 
now  stood  gazing  on  the  scene.     "  There  was  no  hurry,"  sap  a 
witness ;  "  no  rush,  no  confiision.     Bench  after  bench  was  vacant 
— man  after  man  the  protestors  withdrew  in  silence,  till  one  entire 
side  of  the  Assembly,  lately  so  crowded,  was  left  with  scarcely 
an  occupant.     More  than  four  hundred  ministers  had  left  tbe 
Church  of  their  fathers,  and  in  that  act  had  abandoned  for  erer 
their  homes  and  their  means  of  support,  and   now  cast  thefft- 
selves,  without  reserve,  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  people  and 
the  good  providence  of  God."     Wherever  lay  the  merits  of  the 
question  the  spectacle  was  sublima 

Through  streets,  along  which  they  could  with  diflSculty  foice 
their  way,  and  escorted  by  a  vast  and  enthusiastic  crowd,  the 
four  hundred  confessors  proceeded  to  Canon-mills,  where  a 
large  hall,  capable  of  holding  three  thousand  persons,  had  been 
hastily  prepared.  Their  proceedings  on  the  first  day  wore  a 
popular  character,  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment.  Prayer  was  offered  up,  and  a  psalm  was  sung  with 
fervour,  such  as  since  the  days  of  the  Covenanters  had  been 
perhaps  unknown,  and  by  a  multitude,  such  as  since  the  dajs  d 
Knox  has  seldom  been  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  a  burst  of  acclamation  was  chosffl 
moderator ;  clerks  were  appointed ;  and  the  meeting  proceeded 
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«t  once  to  constitute  itself  the  Oeoeral  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Chuzch  of  Scotland.  First,  a  copy  of  the  protest  was  signed  by 
mth  of  the  seceding  ministers  and  by  a  number  of  laymen ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  all  the  ministers  who  signed  the  document 
together  with  one  elder  from  each  kirk  session,  should  constitute 
tbe  new  Assembly.  A  solemn  deed  was  executed,  by  which  the 
ministers  renounced  their  benefices ;  and  an  address  was  prepared 
to  the  queen,  formally  and  respectfully  announcing  to  the  head 
of  the  State  the  fiact  of  the  disruption,  and  the  grounds  on 
wUch  the  seceders  had  leil  the  Established  Church.  The  Free 
Aisembly  then  proceeded  with  their  ordinaiy  business;  for  in 
fiust  there  were  no  questions  of  doctrine,  no  difficulties  such  as 
occur  when  a  new  mode  of  discipline  is  to  be  debated,  to  divide 
its  councils  or  to  divert  its  strength.  The  temporary  jar  occa- 
Boned  by  the  act  of  separation  had  passed  over ;  and  tbe  Free 
Church,  unchanged  in  any  point  of  ecclesiastical  constitution  or 
internal  economy,  with  her  standards  of  faith,  her  laws,  her 
presbyterian  polity,  entire,  had  but  to  prosecute  the  course  on 
which  at  length  she  had  dared  to  venture. 

At  first  the  prospect  on  all  sides  was  brilliant.  Two  things, 
Br.  Hanna,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Chalmers,  says, 
especially  characterised  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church — ^the  marvellous  popular  enthusiasm  which  it  kindled 
without,  and  the  equally  marvellous  and  unbroken  harmony 
which  prevailed  within.  The  sittings  were  continued  from 
Thursday  the  18th  till  Tuesday  the  30th  May  ;  and  yet  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  each  daily  sitting,  the  hall  at  Canon- 
mills  saw  a  compact  crowd  of  three  thousand  auditors  listening 
with  intense  attention  to  every  part  of  the  proceedings,  and 
breaking  out,  whenever  the  occasion  permitted,  or  at  all  encou- 
raged it,  into  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  sympathy  and 
approval  Chalmers  and  his  friends,  with  a  clear  foresight  of  the 
emergency,  had  prepared  measures  for  a  wide  canvass  of  Scot- 
land with  a  view  of  raising  funds.  Before  the  new  Assembly 
rose  Dr.  Chalmers  announced  an  aggregate  sum  of  232,347i.  for 
the  support  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In  fact,  the  first 
year's  income  amounted  to  366,719!.  148.  3d, 

But  the  excitement  of  enthusiastic  assemblies  gave  place  to 
sterner  realities,  when  the  seceding  clergy  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  parishes  returned  home,  each  to  take  leave  of  his  parish 
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church  and  his  much-loved  home,  the  manse;  to  find  Us 
parishioners  dejected  and  his  house  dismantled.  Their  suflieiiiigi 
were  often  severe.  It  falls  to  our  task  to  describe  the  enesgetic 
movements  of  the  Free  Church  party,  the  warmth  and  liben% 
of  its  friends.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  strong 
determination  of  the  national  character  was  displayed,  wA 
scarcely  less  force,  on  the  other  side.  With  hardly  an  exGeptioD, 
the  great  landlords  and  the  nobility  regarded  the  Free  Chnzdi 
with  little  favour  ;  and  acts  of  severity  occurred  little  creditahk 
to  those  concerned  in  them. 

Excluded  from  his  manse,  one  of  the  seceding  ministers  irai 
invited  by  his  iis-idowed  daughter  to  share  her  house,  which  wm 
situated  within  the  parish.  She  was  rudely  warned  by  the 
noble  proprietor  that  "  no  house  on  his  estate  should  be  i 
lodging  for  dissenters ;"  and  her  parent  was  driven  to  seek  a 
shelter  elsewhere.  Another,  who  had  forsaken  one  of  tlie 
loveliest  homes,  was  compelled  to  sleep  and  study  in  a  wretdied 
garret,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  slated  roof,  and  died  of 
cold.  From  the  manse  of  Tongue,  the  patriarchal  clei^yman 
and  his  son,  who  was  his  assistant  in  the  ministry,  retired  toi 
humble  abode ;  ami  both  died  of  fever  in  consequent?  of  cold 
and  privation.  These  were  the  martyrs  of  the  Free  Church. 
"  Tills  is  hard  enough,"  exclaimed  the  son  to  a  friend  who  visited 
him,  as  he  heard  the  djing  groans  of  his  fiither,  *'  but  I  thank 
God  I  do  not  lie  here  a  renegade.  My  father's  conscience  and 
mine  are  at  peace.''  Tliose,  it  is  said,  iim  but  a  few  leaves  of  i 
reconl  which  if  fully  written  would  be  a  book  of  many  and 
strangely  coloured  pages. 

The  sufferings  of  the  infant  Church  were  not  limited  to  its 
clergy.  Excluded  from  the  parish  church,  its  assemblies  were 
often  forbidden  in  the  parish.  Till  comparatively  recent  times 
a  Highland  chieftain  was  despotic  ;  his  heritable  jurisdiction 
gave  him  the  power  of  life  and  death.  It  was  never  the  Scottish 
chanicter  to  be  over-tolemnt  of  strange  religions,  and  its  intole- 
rance was  now  directed  against  itself;  and  Scotchmen  suffered 
from  their  countrymen  indignities,  of  which  it  may  safelv  be 
said,  that  they  would  have  received  them  from  no  other  hands 
without  stern  resistance.  On  many  vast  properties  in  the  north, 
where  whole  {xirishes  had  followed  their  seceding  pastors^  the 
noble  landlords  refused  them  the  accommodation  of  a  shed,  or 
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rchase  of  an  inch  of  ground.  These  trials,  though  hard  to 
rere  the  greatest  hoon  to  the  Free  Church  that  wealth  and 
Duld  have  possibly  bestowed.  Its  assemblies  were  gathered 
aly  dells,  on  the  mountain  sides,  under  the  shade  of  the 
nd  solemn  pine,  or  under  the  shelter  of  overhanging  rocks, 
lonts  of  Cameronian  saints  of  old.  With  the  habits  of 
icient  Covenanters  their  spirit  was  revived.  Had  there 
n  the  minds  of  its  leaders  any  apprehension  lest  the  en- 
on  of  their  party  should  prematurely  flag,  such  scenes  as 
nust  have  cheered  them  with  the  assurance  that  all  would 
1 ;  for  nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to  keep 
he  fervour,  throughout  the  country,  which  had  been  kindled 
House  of  Assembly.  Tlie  scenes  of  their  mountain  worship 
lighly  picturesque.  They  caught  the  fancy  of  the  London 
ited  press;  and  in  thousands  of  English  drawing-rooms, 

the  merits  of  the  Free  Church  question  were  utterly 
wn,  the  sufferings  of  conscientious  Scotchmen  became  at 

matter  of  the  readiest  sympathy.  At  length  the  hardship 
[  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  bill  was  even 
ened  to  compel  the  landlords  to  sell  their  land,  under  cer- 
rcumstances,  for  the  erection  of  Free  churches  But  a  nobler 
soon  appeared,  and  it  was  withdrawn, 
en  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  met  in 
urgh  in  May  1844,  it  was  found  that  the  aflFairs  of  the 

community  were  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  Without 
ion  all  the  missionaries  in  foreign  stations  had  signified 
idherence  to  the  Free  ChurcL  And  on  the  other  hand, 
>vide  for  their  support,  together  with  other  schemes  of 
ian  philanthropy,  there  had  been  raised  at  home  no  less 
ihirty-two  thousand  pounds — a  sum  greater,  by  twelve 
nd  pounds,  than  had  been  raised  by  the  whole  Church  of 
nd  the  year  before  the  disruption.    Within  a  single  year, 

five  hundred  churches  had  been  built ;  a  number  equal- 
bat  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland:  and  yet  the  work  of 
L  building  was  far  from  finished;  for,  contrary  to  all 
ations,  the  people  had  forsaken  the  establishment  in  a  much 

ratio,  as  to  numbers,  than  the  ministers ;  and  it  would 
equired  more  than  seven  hundred  churches  to  accommodate 
ngregations,  who  were  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
Jhurch.  To  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  more  than  two 
.  L  2^ 
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hundred  unprovided  congregations  the  Church  had  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty  licentiates  at  command — some  of  whom,  it 
might  be  presumed,  were  unlikely  to  be  elected  as  miniBten; 
of  these  so  many  as  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  ordained  in 
the  course  of  the  year  which  saw  the  original  Church  of  the  dis- 
ruption ;  making  an  addition  of  about  one-fouiih  to  the  number 
of  her  ministers. 

The  Free  Church  seems  to  have  risen  almost  to  her  fiiD 
strength  at  once.  Her  first  year's  income  has^  we  believe,  never 
been  exceeded.  It  amountetl,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  366,179L 
At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  her  existence,  the  average  wu 
SO^jTSS/.  17«.  3i(Z.  per  annum ;  since  which  period  it  has,  we 
believe,  remained  almost  stationary.  The  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  ministers  who  left  the  establishment  in  1843  hil 
increased,  ton  years  afterwards,  to  about  eight  hundred.  In  the 
year  1853  the  Free  Church  had  in  Scotland  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  congregations,  of  which  seven  hundred  and  sixty  are 
pastoral  tharges.  These  ministers,  therefore,  are  distributed  over 
a  nearly  oijual  numl)or  of  settled  pastoral  charges, — besides  whidi 
there  are  iij) wards  of  a  hundred  other  congregations,  served  by 
licentiates  of  the  Church,  and  by  such  other  suitable  Chiistian 
agencies  as  the  ( 'hurch  can  supply.  Her  ministrations  extend  to 
everj'  district,  and  nearly  to  every  parish  in  the  land,  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  to  the  furthest  Hebrides;  and 
there  are  whole  islands,  and  even  large  counties  in  ScotLmd, 
where  hardly  any  other  Church  is  named  or  known.  From  seven 
to  eight  hundred  churches  have  sprung  up  to  accommodate  her 
congregations.  Manses,  or  piirsonages  for  her  ministers,  are  &st 
multiplying  beside  them.  In  1845  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  erection  of  manses,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
public  which  produced  within  a  year  100,000Z.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  manses  have  been  built  at  an  average  cost  of  at  least 
oOOl. ;  so  that  the  total  sum  expended  on  parsonage-houses  is  not 
less  than  2oO,00()i. 

In  other  directions  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  her  first 
starting  into  life,  has  displayed  equal  energy.  At  the  time  of 
the  disruption  all  the  missionaries  and  catechists  in  India,  fou^ 
teen  in  number,  clidmed  her  care ;  and  she  has  not  only  found 
herself  able  to  support  these  but  greatly  to  extend  her  mifflioM^ 
both  among  Jews  and  Gentilea     In  1847  the  Free  Church  had 
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already  laiaed  annoally  fot  educational  and  missionary  objects 
three  times  as  much  as  the  united  Church  of  Scotland  did  in 
184S.  Never  had  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion  been  carried 
oat  with  more  saooess.  At  Pesth,  at  Jassy,  at  Berlin,  at  Con- 
stantinople, seventeen  missionaries  and  assistants  were  endeavour- 
ing to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  At  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Poena,  and  Nagphur,  it  supported  fifteen  European 
deigymen  ordained  as  missionaries,  nine  converted  natives, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  a  large  band 
of  teachers  and  assistants,  both  native  and  European;  from 
whom  4,000  Indian  children  were  receiving  a  complete  Christian 
education.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Canadas,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cape,  Australia,  Madeira,  Malta,  Leghorn,  and  Gibraltar,  there 
were  ministers  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Free  Church,  while  1,000{.  annually  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  evangelical  societies  of  France  and  of  Geneva,  to  aid  in  circu- 
lating the  gospel  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

One  of  her  first  efforts  was  to  complete  a  scheme  for  home 
education,  and  thus  in  fact  to  make  the  organization  of  the  Free 
Chorch,  except  in  the  matter  of  endowments,  parochial  and  com- 
pleta  There  are  now  upwards  of  600  schools,  and  an  attendance 
of  about  70,000  scholars.  It  has  two  normal  schools,  one  in 
Edinburgh  and  one  in  Glasgow,  for  the  training  of  schoolmastera 
The  teachers  receive  a  salary  from  a  general  fund,  which  is  raised 
bj  monthly  contributions  in  all  the  congregations,  and  which  is 
divided  at  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  a  certain  scale  pro- 
portioned to  the  qualifications  of  the  respective  teachers.  This 
fund  amounts  to  upwards  of  12,000!.  annually.  About  80,0002. 
hat  been  expended  in  the  building  of  schools,  and  nearly  20,000{. 
in  the  purchase  or  erection  of  normal  schools. 

The  magnificent  project  of  erecting  a  college  which  might  vie 
with  the  ancient  institutions  of  Scotland  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  apparently  with  great  success. 
Chalmers  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  scheme,  and  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  institution.  The  first  stone  of 
the  college  was  laid  in  1846.  In  1847  Dr.  Chalmers  died,  but 
lie  had  lived  to  see  the  institution  of  a  seminary  with  nine  pro- 
ftiBOTahips,  to  each  of  which  a  salary  of  three  to  four  hundred 
poonds  was  attached.  It  had  already  three  hundred  and  forty 
ttudentB  for  the  sacred  o£5ce ;   amongst  whom  bursaries  and 
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9cb:l^r%r.ipF  r^:  '»^r.  •iifoiboted.  in  a  sngle  Tear,  to  the  : 

o:  7*"^'.  T:.-  .vl!-zr  Las  since  been  oomj^efed  at  a  eoit  of 
Lr^ir'.v  iit,i»9^,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  sketch  of  die  FreeGmdi 
o!  >-.  :'.^Li.  &.Sf>^r.<.  prrfaap^  with  a  little  exaggeration,  that  it  ii 
pr  vi:-:  v;::.  ^  rL-tre-  o:'Tiip]«-te  scaff  of  ptofeasore  than  aiy 
B:i:.:l:ir  :l''*.:v::!  :.  :l  Scr>tlaxid.  and  with  more  effectual  mramof 
tr^ir.::..'  s^z.  -::•:*.-.>':  miniscnr  than  elsewhere  is  to  be  fiMind  ii 
br.*.^:L.  I:  !..v-  i'.*.^Lrd  to  it  a  Hebrew  tutor,  for  initiating  the 
•>rii^x.:.-  :l  tLtr  k:.'.'Wi«dgv'  of  the  Oriental  languagesL  Apm- 
ft^f  T  >.:'  I'-j:-"  :tr. :  a  profes^ir  uf  moral  philosophy,  to  ncne 
f-th'.i-x.:  mviiUi^  :r»:iiu.e  in  thc><e  branches  of  knowledge  whiA 
ar*-  r^'.rir»-i  xii'  r»-  iniUiediately  to  theological  science.  A  pro- 
fr-^A^.r  'A't.'f«-  :u:.<.-t!'  ij  it  is  to  instract  the  students  in  natanl 
thtr<''."j}\  a::-i  :!^*-  'vi.irnces  of  Chzistianitv.  and  also  in  homikCioi 
aiiil  ict^T"rii  T'!.r<  ■'.):>'.  in  two  distinct  classes.  A  profiesBor  of 
*h''jniiiV.*:  Ux".'\*'zy.  «'ho  has  also  a  senior  and  junior  daas*  snited 
t^»  ih-  ]»r-'.rre^-  of  the  student.*,  who  attend  his  prelections  during 
two  ^lK•^.>-«^f.iv^•  y».-:ir*.  A  pP'tess-T  of  exegetic  theology,  who  htt 
al.--:*  twi»  ci:iss*-i.  ai.-i  a  profrssor  of  natural  science.  This  insti- 
tuti'>rj.  *'j  rli.tily  pr-vi'iHl  with  livin::  t«:<ichers,  has  already  accu- 
rnulatt-l  a  lihrarv,  whi«:li  c<.iut;iiiis  upwards  of  25.000  volumes^ 
and  is  Wievfd  i*-  \»'  the  m«><t  vuhiahle  theological  library  in 
ScAland.  A  «livinity  hall  has  also  l»een  built  at  Aberdeen,  and 
isalft-ady  partially  enduwed.  It  has  two  professors  of  divinity 
and  a  Hebrew  tut^»r,  ami  embraces  the  same  provision  for  tiate 
training  of  theolML'io:il  students  which  the  imiversities  of  Scotland 
had  prt^vious  to  the  disniption.  These  two  institutions  are 
attended  by  alicait  two  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

What  may  Ijc  the  issue  of  the  vast  movement  which  brougbt 
the  Fne  ( 'hurch  into  existence*,  and  to  what  extent  the  interests 
of  religion  will  be  affected  by  it  for  gi)od  and  e\"il,  is  a  question 
ufKjn  which  thoughtful  men  who  look  upon  the  scene  from  a 
distance  feel  S'jnie  anxiety.  It  must  be  admitted,  after  making 
every  abatt-ment  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  party,  that  the  seceding 
clirrg}'  made  an  heroic  sacrifice.  Such  examples  are  of  inesti- 
mable Ix^nefit  to  mankind.  We  confess  that  the  question  between 
the  four  hundred  confessors  and  the  General  Assembly  sirdss  into 
insignificance  in  our  minds,  compared  with  the  illustrious  ex- 
ample the  suffering  party  have  given  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
these  later  ages  of  the  fidelity  and  disinterestedneas^  the  indiffer- 
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Bnoe  to  consequences,  and  the  cheerful  determination  to  abide 
by  their  principles  whatever  might  betide  them — which  it  is  the 
glory  of  Christian  men  to  show.  The  immense  sums  of  money, 
BO  easily  subscribed  by  a  body  comparatively  poor,  for  objects 
purely  spiritual,  deserves  high  praise.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
template a  nation  capable  of  such  things  without  a  feeling  of 
great  respect. 

The  wisdom  of  the  secession,  however,  is  to  be  argued  upon 
diflferent  groimds.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  lay  patronage 
was  a  great  evil,  was  it  such  an  one  as  to  compel  the  seceders  to 
die  course  they  took  ?  Some  concessions  they  had  already  gained. 
Was  the  right,  supposing  it  to  exist,  of  a  congregation  to  exclude 
a  minister  without  assigning  a  reason,  a  point  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  to  demand  a  remedy  so  violent  ?  There  are  times,  it 
18  true,  when  the  purity  of  the  Church  must  be  maintained  at 
eveiy  hazard,  and  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Clialmers  and  hia 
friends  that  period  had  arrived.  On  this  decision  the  Free 
Church  stands. 

The  voluntary  question,  or  in  other  words  the  problem  whether 
the  Christian  instruction  of  a  nation  can  safely  be  entrusted  to 
the  spontaneous  liberality  of  individuals,  has  received  some  fresh 
light  from  the  proceedings  of  1843.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
voluntary  principle  is  sufficient,  imder  certain  conditions,  to 
originate  a  vast  movement;  one  which  shall  cover  a  whole 
nation,  within  a  few  years,  with  schools  and  churches  in  every 
parish.  It  has  proved  what  indeed  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
Christianity  itself  to  doubt,  that  there  is  sufficient  energy  in 
Christian  men,  and  sufficient  self-denial,  to  make  an  effort  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  at  the  cost  of  every  sacrifice,  of  every  com- 
fort and  convenience,  to  themselve&  But  still  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  men  of  earnest  piety  are  few ;  that  times  of  intense 
conflict  between  religious  parties  are  never  free,  and  never  can 
be  free,  from  some  admixture  of  sordid  influences ;  that  party 
spirit  will  sometimes  prompt  us  to  part  with  wealth  or  station, 
i^en  piety  would  in  vain  have  asked  us  for  the  same  surrender ; 
and  that  a  sudden  burst  of  generosity  is  no  sure  pledge  of  its 
long  continuance.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  either  the 
friends  or  the  opponents  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  applied  to 
religion,  will  be  safe  in  trusting  much  to  the  experiment  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.    The  annals  of  voluntary  churches  pre- 
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spiit  im  iii.^taiuv,  it  is  true,  of  similar  sucoefis ;  yet  Dr.  Chalmen' 
tiii:il  v»r>Iict  was.  upon  the  whole,  unfavourable.  "  It  leenifiTery 
cUar."  hr  says,  in  the  last  tract  he  wrote,  "  that  internal  vohu- 
tarvlMii  will  not  of  itself  do  all;  and  with  all  the  vaunted 
pro^IH-rity  of  tlie  Froe  C*hurch.  we  do  not  find  that  extemil 
voluntaryi'^u)  will  either  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  foniMf, 
or  still  It  >s  of  it<tlt  ilo  all  either.  We  rejoice  in  the  testimonf 
of  thi'  Vtl'v  <.'hiircli  for  the  principle  of  a  national  eetaUiah- 
nient,  and  most  sinc»'n*ly  do  we  hope  she  may  never  fiidl  awaj 
from  it.  I  can  atl'onl  to  say  no  more  than  that  my  hopes  of  an 
exteniloJ  Christianity,  from  the  efforts  of  voluntaryism  alonfi, 
have  not  bi-on  Wri^'hteued  by  my  experience  since  the  disrup- 
tion. .  .  .  An<l  en*  I  am  satLstied-  that  voluntarjism  will  repair 
the  niis^'hitf.  I  must  first  see  the  evidences  of  its  success  in 
niakint;  lit-ad  aL'ainst  the  fearfully-increased  heathenism,  andin- 
crt'iLsing  still,  that  accumulates  at  so  fast  a  rate  throughout  the 
groat  bulk  and  binly  of  the  common  people.  We  had  better  not 
.s\v  t«M)  murh  on  tlio  ]»rctensions  or  the  powers  of  voluntarviBiD, 
till  wi*  havi*  made  >onie  progress  in  reclaiming  the  wastes  of 
ignoranrr  and  irrtlitjion,  and  proHigaoy,  which  so  overspread  our 
land  ;  or  till  we  st*«*  whether  the  congregational  selfishness^  which 
so  pred«>minatos  fVtry where,  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
larger  siicritices  fi»r  the  Christian  good  of  our  general  population. 
Should  their  degeneracy  increase  to  the  demolition,  at  length,  of 
the  presf'ut  framework  of  society,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
most  zealous  voluntaryism  can  do  to  withstand  it,  it  ^ill  form  a 
most  striking  experimental  demonstration  of  the  vast  importance 
of  ( 'hristian  governments  for  the  (Christian  good  of  the  world."— 
Earvi'tit  AfffM^uL  pige  oii,  &c.  See  also  for  the  whole  subject  of 
the  se<.ession — llnnucis  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chalmers^  volume i 
The  Ten  Years  Coujlid,  hy  Itobeii  Buchanan^  D,D.,  two  vok, 
\^yi.  Noiih  British  Review.  Record  Newspaper,  184041 
IlfnistirtVs  Debates  in  Parliament ;  and  innumerable  pamphlets 
on  both  sides. 


"PRENCH  PROTESTANT  CHURCH— The  history  of  the 
-^  Protestiints  of  Fmnce  is  dark  and  tragical.  No  Cliristian 
population,  in  any  land,  has  suffered  so  long  and  so  bitterly. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  nineteenth  century  the  histoiy 
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of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  is  an  nnbroken  succession 
of  frightful  injustice  and  appalling  cruelties.  And  it  has  suf- 
ferred,  too>  the  fate  which  attends  a  vanquished  minority ; 
ceasing  to  be  feared  it  ceased  to  be  known,  and  under  the 
bTOUT  of  indifference,  calumny  and  prejudice  have  been  re- 
oehred  and  credited,  and  even  in  Protestant  nations,  the  Hu- 
guenots have  been  everywhere  despised. 

The  first  Protestant  congregation  in  France  was  established  at 
Meanx  in  1521.  Bucer  and  Melancthon  had  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood just  before,  and  created  a  thirst  for  reformation.  Cal* 
▼in's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French  had  just  appeared ;  and 
it  was  the  year  of  Luther's  appearance  before  the  diet  of  Worms 
to  plead  the  cause  of  religious-truth  and  liberty  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Two  remarkable  men,  Lefevre 
and  Farel,  were  the  first  preachers  of  the  reformed  faith ;  and 
two  noble  women,  the  duchess  of  Ferrara  and  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  were  its  first  patrons  ;  but  the  infant  cause  was  scarcely 
brought  before  the  world  when  a  fierce  persecution  seemed  to 
have  crushed  it,  and  amidst  the  fires  of  persecution  it  has  had 
its  home  almost  to  the  present  time.  The  epithet  Huguenot  was 
applied  to  the  Protestants  of  France  in  a  very  early  period  of 
their  history.  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  are 
unknown,  nor  is  it  a  question  of  much  importance.  Merle 
D'Aubignc,  and  others,  derive  it  from  Hugon's  tower  at  Tours, 
where  the  Protestants  assembled  to  worship  secretly;  others 
again  from  hegenen  or  huguenen,  an  old  German  word  equivalent 
to  our  puritan.  Browning,  in  his  history  of  the  Huguenots,  has 
collected  no  less  than  ten  different  etymologies :  amongst  them 
is  one  of  great  antiquity  (taken  from  a  work  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1573)  which  says:  '^Les  Huguenots  ont  ete  ainsi  appel^  de 
Jean  Huss  duquel  ils  ont  suivi  la  doctrine  ;  comme  qui  disoit,  les 
guenoms-de^Huss  r    Oueiwn  is  a  young  ape. 

Briqonnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  was  one  of  the  converts  of  Lefevre 
and  FareL  He  joined  with  the  former  in  giving  a  wide  circu- 
lation to  the  four  gospels  in  the  native  tongue,  and  placed  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  sister  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  queen  of  Navarre.  She  read  it  diligently,  and  avowed 
herself,  if  not  a  Protestant,  a  friend  at  least  of  the  Reformation. 
She  encouraged  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  afforded  a  refuge 
to  the  Protestant  ministers  at  her  court,  appointed  Boussel,  one 
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of  the  reformed,  to  the  bishopric  of  Oleron,  and  used  her  in- 
fiueuce  with  her  brother  Francis  L  to  impress  him  {kvonnbly  od 
behalf  of  the  new  religion.  The  duchess  of  Ferrara  joined  in 
these  noble  efforts,  and  Francis  seemeii,  for  a  time,  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  teachers  of  the  Huguenots.  He  was  indnoed 
to  in\ate  Melancthon  to  confer  with  the  clergy  of  France  vpoa 
the  best  means  of  restoring  harmony  to  the  Church.  The  Be- 
formation  spread  rapidly;  the  reformed  thought  themselTes 
safe  under  the  protection  of  the  king's  favourite  sister,  whoae 
influence  with  him,  derived  from  her  own  lofty  character  and 
superior  understanding,  was  known  to  be  commanding.  Through 
the  whole  of  Picardy,  *'  the  heretics  of  Meaux,"  as  the  opponents 
of  Rome  were  then  termed,  spread  their  doctrines  abroad  with 
great  success  ;  and  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  sovereign  Louis  XII.,  afforded  a  shelter  to  their  ministen, 
and  a  centre  of  influence  to  their  operations,  at  her  noble  chateia 
of  Moutargis,  not  far  from  Paris.  It  seemed  probable  that 
France  would  become  a  Protestant  nation. 

But  these  briglit  hopes  were  soon  cut  down.  The  atmosphere 
was  suddenly  overcast,  and  furious  tempests  began  to  beat  upon 
the  Huguenots.  Toumon  was  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  soon 
afterwards,  in  1530,  Cardinal.  He  had  great  influence  with 
Francis,  and  was  his  chief  adviser  in  difiicult  affairs.  Me- 
lancthon's  intended  visit  filled  the  clergy  with  dismay,  renowned 
as  he  wiis  for  learning  and  eloquence,  and  Toumon  succeeded  in 
preventing  it  by  a  sclieme  which  a  Roman  Catholic  writer 
(Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calvinisme)  describes  as  worthy  of  im- 
mortality. He  entered  the  royal  apartment,  reading  or  pre- 
tending to  read  a  work  of  St.  Irenaeus.  Francis  inquired  what 
book  engaged  his  attention.  He  directed  the  king  to  a  page 
where  the  saint  gives  utterance  to  his  feeling?  against  heretics, 
sho^diig  that  the  apostles  would  not  even  frequent  any  paUic 
building  to  which  they  were  admitted— probably  the  stoiy  of 
St  John,  who  fled  from  the  bath  when  he  found  Cerinthus,  the 
Gnostic,  there — and  he  then  expressed  his  grief  that,  with  sudi 
examples  before  him,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  should  even 
have  invited  an  heresiarcli,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  Luther^s 
disciples,  into  his  kingdom.  The  stratagem  was  completely 
successful ;  for  Francis  was,  like  our  own  Charles  II.,  generous, 
prodigal,  and  brave,  but  licentious  and  careless  of  religion,  and 
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willing  to  commit  any  injustice  rather  than  have  his  pleasures 
interrupted  or  his  peace  disturbed.  He  instantly  revoked  the 
invitation  of  Melancthon,  protested  upon  oath  he  would  never 
desert  the  Catholic  faith,  and  issued  commands  to  prosecute  the 
lieretics  with  vigour.  The  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  at 
the  same  time  suffering  in  character  and  influence  from  the 
soooess  of  the  Reformation,  complained  to  the  Sorbonne.  The 
doctors  were  already  sufficiently  enraged  by  a  contest  they  had 
had  with  Luther  in  1521,  which  they  had  concluded  by  demand- 
ing that  he  should  make  a  public  recantation  of  his  doctrines  ;  a 
sommons  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  treated  with  contempt 
Bat  now,  Briqonnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  being  involved  in  the 
charge  of  heresy  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  the  theologians  of 
the  Sorbonne  were  favoured  with  an  admirable  pretext  for  call- 
ing in  the  succours  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  pope,  upon  the  other.  The  parliament  were  easily 
lOUjBed  against  a  poor  sect  denounced  at  court  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  clergy.  A  recent  French  writer  (M.  de  Felice, 
Hist  des  Protestants  de  France,  &a)  says,  they  held  for  a  fun- 
damental maxim  of  the  state  this  motto  of  the  olden  times: 
Une  foi,  une  loi,  un  roi — one  faith,  one  law,  one  king;— and 
did  not  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  same 
country  two  religions,  any  more  than  two  governments.  The 
pope  thundered  from  the  Vatican.  He  wrote  to  the  parliament 
at  Paris,  "In  this  great  and  marvellous  disorder,  which  flows 
from  the  rage  of  Satan,  and  from  the  rage  and  wickedness  of 
his  imps,  all  the  world  should  strive  their  utmost  to  guard  the 
oommon  safety,  seeing  that  this  abomination  would  not  only 
embroil  and  destroy  religion,  but,  moreover,  all  principality, 
nobility,  laws,  orders,  and  degrees."  The  bishop  was  easily 
subdued,  and  paid  a  fine  of  two  hundred  livres  for  his  mis- 
conduct. But  the  converts  of  Meaux  were  more  resolute.  A 
council  was  held  at  Paris,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  obstinate 
heretics  should  be  exterminated.  The  zeal  of  the  cardinal  in  the 
cause,  soon  made  it  apparent,  that  the  threat,  if  possible,  would 
be  literally  fulfilled.  It  was  as  dangerous  to  converse  in  secret 
as  to  discuss  in  publia  Nothing  escaped  his  vigilance  :  by 
means  of  spies  and  of  a  willing  clergy  he  was  everywhere ;  he 
seemed,  as  a  contemporary  writer  tells  us,  to  multiply  himself  in 
order  to  discover  artifice  or  to  punish  temerity.     Foreign  princes 
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were  accustomed  to  say  that  he  alone  was  equal  to  an  inqokitiGD 
in  France.     In  1523,  an  edict  against  the  heretics  of  MeanxwaB 
published,  and  the  congregation  was  dispersed.     Leferre  wo^ 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  Navarre.     Farel  fled  to  Bide 
where  he  carried  on  his  ministry,  and  continued  to  circulate  ti» 
Scriptures,  by  means  of  pedlers,  through  France.     But  a  yuk 
multitude  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  strike  terror  the  ezecn- 
tions  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom  :    the  consequence  iws 
that,  everywhere,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were  canvassed, 
and  that  the  patience  of  the  sufferers  won  over  thousands  of 
converts.     Pavannes  was  burnt  alive  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  in 
1524.     At  the  stake  he  declaimed  against  the  Romish  doctriDe 
of  the  real  presence.     "  I  wish,"  exclaimed  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  who  heard  him,"'  "  the  tliurch  had  lost  a  million  of  goM 
rather  than  that   Pavannes  had  spoken  !**     Louis  de  Bergnin, 
a  young  man  of  noble  family,  was  another  victim.     The  par- 
liament had  determined  on  his  death,  when  an  order  from  tbe 
king,  who  was  absent  from  Paris,  suspended  the  execution.    He 
was   anxious   to   save    R?rguin,  and  perhaps  not    unwilling  to 
humble  the  clergy ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  Sorbonne  commanding 
them  to  disprove  twelve  propositions  which  Berguin  had  main- 
tained.    The  matter  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect,  when,  hap- 
pily for  the  Sorlx^nne,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  wa.s  mutilated ; 
they  instantly  raised  the  cr}-  of  a  conspiracy  against  religion; 
the  people  were  aroused,  and  the  cry  in  Paris  was  "  No  quarts 
to  the  heretics."     On  the   10th  of  November  1529,  Bergnin, 
escorted   by  six  hundre«l  soldiers,  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  and  there  strangled  and  burnt :  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak,  but  his  cheerful  carriage  could  not  fail  to  strike  with  the 
deei)est  amazement ;  and  the  Grand  Penitentiar}*,  overcome  ^th 
the  spectacle,  is  said  to  have   exclaimed,  that  for  a  hundred 
years  no  Frenchman  had  dieil  a  better  CTiri.^tian.     But  **  thoee 
of  the  religion,"  as  they  were  .lUled  by  a  delicate  periphrastf, 
still  increased  in  numbers  and  in  firmness.     Caivin,  in  1529, 
dedicated  his  Institutes  to  Francis,  in  a  noble  preface,  the  ad- 
miration, for  fifty  years,  of  all  Protestant  Europe,  imploring:  bis 
compassion  for  the  Protestants.     The  book  t4:*nded  to  increase, 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  nige  of  persecution  in  the  king's 
breast.     Influenced  by  the  cniel  suggestions  of  the  clergy,  he 
gave  fresh  orders  for  punishing  the  Calvinists   wherever  ther 
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Kmld  be  found,  and  persons  were  employed  to  hunt  after  them : 
k  was  even  declared  a  crime  to  pray  in  French.  Numbers  of 
■OUB  men  and  women  were  burned  alive  ;  and  as  the  speeches 
lelivered  by  the  martyrs  at  the  stake  became  a  powerful  means 
i  oonyersion,  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  them  from  address- 
ng  the  spectators. 

A  scene  was  enacted  at  Paris  on  the  29th  of  January,  1 535, 
ilmost  unmatched  in  cruelty.  The  Sorboune  resolved  to  embark 
he  king  beyond  the  possibility  of  retreat  in  the  cause  of  the 
Siurch,  and  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  mob  for  blood.  Some 
iolent  placards  affixed  anonymously  to  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
nd  even  of  the  palace,  afforded  an  excuse.  In  them  the  mass 
ras  attacked  in  scurrilous  language,  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
rere  exposed.  Protestant  writers  have  suggested  that  they  were 
vxntriTances  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  to  excite  the  people ;  and 
m  the  reformers  had  nothing  to  hope  except  from  the  favour  of 
rkwDcis,  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  should  have  thus  wantonly 
novoked  him.  If  it  were  so,  the  desired  effect  took  place.  The 
umouT  was  set  abroad  that  the  Huguenots  had  laid  a  plot  to  bum 
ihe  city  and  massacre  the  Catholics.  The  dreadful  cry,  "  Death 
o  the  heretics  I'*  resounded  in  the  streets.  Orders  were  issued  to 
irixe  the  Protestants,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  prisons 
if  the  capital  were  crowded  with  victims  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
:mkB  and  age&  Their  trials  were  soon  over ;  and  it  was  resolved 
so  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  by  a  procession  such  as,  in  other  countries,  has  since 
ibtained  the  name  of  an  auto-da^fe.  An  ionumerable  concourse 
af  people  crowded  the  streets,  covered  the  roofs,  and  hung  upon 
die  walls  and  balconies.  Never  had  so  many  relics  been  paraded. 
The  reliquiary  of  the  Saint  Chapelle  was  then  first  brought  out. 
Ilien  followed  the  head  of  Saint  Louis — a  pieoe  of  the  true  cross 
— the  true  crown  of  thorns,  a  real  nail,  and  the  spear-head 
irhich  had  pierced  our  Lord.  Then  came  St.  Genevieve,  the 
patron  saint  of  Paris.  The  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops 
took  their  places  in  their  robes  The  king  in  person  followed 
them,  bareheaded,  and  carrying  a  lighted  torch.  The  nobility, 
burgesses,  and  parliament  closed  the  procession.  The  king, 
seated  on  the  throne,  at  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  made  an 
addreas  to  the  court  and  clergy.  He  protested  that  he  would 
not  pardon  the  crime  of  heresy,  even  in  his  children.     His  reli- 
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gious  frenzy  had  evidently  been  worked  up  to  the  highest  point 
If  one  of  bis  own  limbs  was  infected,  his  own  hand,  he  sud, 
should  cut  it  off.  On  his  return  to  the  Louvre,  he  witnessed  the 
horrible  scono  to  which  the  procession  was  the  prelude.  Six  of 
the  Huguenots  were  executed.  The  boldest  of  them  had  tb«r 
tongues  cut  out,  to  hinder  their  dying  words,  so  contagious 
among  the  witnesses  on  previous  occasions  of  the  same  kini 
They  were  then  put  to  death  by  the  esUnpade^  a  moveable  gibbet, 
which,  alternately  rising  and  falling,  plunged  the  victim  mto  i 
fire  or  raised  him  aloft  into  the  air.  An  ordinance  was  published 
which  decreed  tlie  extermination  of  the  heretics,  and  pain  of 
death  to  those  who  should  conceal  them. 

But  cniel  as  the  i>ersecution  was  in  other  parts  of  France,  it 
was  (juite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  massacres  of  Meiindole 
and  Cabrieres.  The  inhabitants,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Vaudois,  who  had  tikeu  refuge  amongst  the  mountains  of  Daa- 
phiny,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  reformation  at  Meaux,  than 
they  declared  the  Huguenots  their  brethren,  and  their  faith  the 
same.  A  decree,  dated  the  18th  of  November,  1540,  onlered 
that  they  should  be  extcnninated  as  rebels,  their  goods  con- 
fiscated, their  houses  destroyed,  and  even  their  plantations  J115 
up.  Everything  was  horrible  and  cruel,  says  the  historian  De 
Thou,  ill  the  sentence  pronounct»d  against  them,  and  eventhing 
was  still  more  horrible  and  more  cruel  in  the  execution.  Twenty- 
two  towns  or  villages  were  burned  or  sacked,  with  an  inhumanicv 
of  which  the  history  of  the  most  barbarous  people  hardly  presents 
examples.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  surprised  during  the 
night,  and  pursued  from  rock  to  rock  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
whicli  consumed  their  dwellings,  escaped  one  snare  only  to  fidl 
into  another.  Tlie  pitiful  cries  of  the  old  men,  the  women, 
and  the  children,  far  from  softening  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers, 
mad  with  rage,  like  their  leaders,  only  served  to  point  out  the 
places  whither  to  direct  their  fury.  Voluntary  surrender  did  not 
exempt  the  men  from  execution,  nor  the  women  from  excesses 
of  brutality  which  make  nature  bhish.  At  Cabrieres,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  canton,  they  nmrdered  more  than  seven 
hundred  men  in  cold  blood,  and  the  women  who  had  remained 
in  their  houses  were  shut  up  in  a  barn  filled  with  straw,  to  which 
they  set  fire  ;  those  who  made  their  escape  were  forced  back  at 
the  fx>int  of  the  sword.     Finally,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
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■entenoe,  the  houses  were  razed,  the  woods  cut  down,  and  the 
Ihiit-trees  pulled  up.  In  a  short  time  the  country,  hitherto  so 
populous  and  so  fertile,  became  a  desert  without  inhabitants. 
Maimbouig  says,  in  describing  the  massacre,  that  above  nine  hun- 
dred houses  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  above  three  thousand 
pentODS  slaughtered.  'I'he  executions  were  committed  to  the 
Baron  d'Oppede,  who  was  summoned  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  when  the  murmurs  of  public  indignation  made  it  conve- 
nient to  cast  the  odium  upon  the  agents.  D'Oppede  defended 
himself  with  courage  and  eloquence ;  he  admitted  the  accusation 
in  fiilly  and  justified  his  conduct  by  the  orders  of  the  king  and 
the  instructions  of  the  cardinal.  At  this  crisis  Francis  I.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  II. 

But  Protestantism  was  by  no  means  subdued.  The  court  was 
distracted  with  violent  and  selfish  factions.  The  party  of  Mont- 
morency and  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise  were  both  hostile  to  the 
reformed  faith,  and  equally  hostile  to  one  another.  The  Hugue- 
nots had  some  countenance  even  from  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
amongst  the  nobility.  In  the  remote  provinces  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nobles  entertained  the  new  opinions.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population  was  infected 
with  them  ;  and  this  was  the  cawe,  not  only  in  the  south,  but  in 
every  part  of  France :  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Flanders,  as 
well  as  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny.  All  the  great  towns,  Rouen, 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Montpelier,  abounded  with  them. 
Many  of  the  ecclesiastics  forsook  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
seculars  engaged  in  business,  the  regular  clergy  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers.  The  Bible  and  religious  books  printed  at 
Geneva  were  distributed  in  vast  numbers  by  the  colporteurs. 
One  of  these,  in  1 546,  was  taken  at  Paris,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  burned.  But  his  execution,  far  from  deterring  others, 
merely  served  to  sh«w  them  by  what  agency  the  reformation 
could  be  carried  on  most  effectuaUy.  P^re  Cliapot  reasoned  so 
well  upon  the  scaffold  in  favour  of  his  principles  that  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  made  a  formal  complaint  that,  were  the  heretics 
alloweii  to  speak,  all  would  be  lost  The  parliament  resolved 
that  all  the  condemned,  without  exception,  should  for  the  future 
have  their  tongues  cut  out.  Henry  began  his  reign  determined 
to  carry  out  his  father's  resolution  and  exterminate  the  heretics ; 
he  even  disputed  with  one  of  them,  like  our  own  Henry  VIII. 
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with  Lambert,  and  afterwards  went  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  hii 
opponent  in  the  ilame&  In  1551  appeared  the  edict  of  Ch»- 
teaubriant ;  it  placed  the  Calvinists  under  the  secolar  juriidio- 
tion,  and  for  a  time  stopped  in  some  degree  the  violence  of  pe^ 
secution.  Whether  it  was  intended  to  relieve  or  oppress  them  is 
disputed ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  soon  construed  to  their  diad- 
vantage.  The  ecclesiastical  judges  still  took  cognizance  of  bern^, 
now  made  a  crime  in  the  secular  courts,  so  that  the  accused, 
though  acquitted  before  one  tribunal,  were  liable  to  be  punished 
by  another.  The  pope  was  anxious  to  establish  the  inquisitioa 
in  France,  and  despatched  a  bull  to  that  effect  in  1557;  the 
king  even  confirmed  it  by  an  edict.  But  the  parliameDt  of 
Paris,  and  the  laity,  resisted,  and  the  scheme  failed. 

Hitherto  the  Protestants  in  France  had  not  existed  as  i 
(Jhurch.  They  had  no  fixed  pastors,  no  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment In  deference  to  Calvin,  they  preferred  rather  to  omit  the 
sacraments  than  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of  laymen  or  an 
irregular  ministry,  and  this  state  of  things  continued  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  At  length,  in  1558,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  heed 
imminent  dangers,  to  convoke  a  general  s\Tiod  at  Paris,  as  the 
most  convenient  town  for  a  secret  meeting  of  a  large  number  of 
ministers  and  elders.  The  diflSailty  of  effecting  the  project  was 
great,  but  thirteen  churches  sent  their  deputies  :  Paris,  St.  L6, 
Dieppe,  Angers,  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Saintes,  Marennes,  Chk- 
tellerault,  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  ITiese  delegates  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  the  pastor  Francois  Morel,  Jind  the  Lord  of  Col- 
longes,  the  25th  of  May,  1559.  The  French  Protestant  Chun* 
was  then  organized.  The  confession  of  faith  adopted  was  that  of 
Helvetia,  and  the  form  of  Church  government  that  of  Geneva, 
with  a  few  necessary  alterations.  \Vhere\'er  there  was  a  suflScient 
number  of  Protestants  they  constituted  themselves  a  church,  by 
naming  a  consistory,  choosing  a  minister,  and  establishing  dis- 
cipline. The  consistory  was  elected  at  first  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation, and  afterwards  completed  by  the  suffrages  of  its  own 
members ;  but  the  new  elections  were  submitted  to  the  whole 
congregation  for  its  approval,  and  if  auy  opposition  arose  the  de- 
termination was  finally  left  to  the  provincial  synod.  Every 
member  of  the  congregation,  or  church,  was  eligible  for  the  con- 
sistory. The  pastors  were  elected  by  the  colloquy,  or  parochial 
consistory.     The  newly-chosen  minister  preached  during  three 
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wnitive  Strodays.  The  nlenoe  of  the  people  was  held  to 
ify  their  consent.  If  any  dis8atis£Gtction  was  expressed,  the 
S0B  of  the  minister  was  decided  by  the  synod,  from  which 
e  was  no  further  appeal.  A  certain  number  of  churches 
led  a  colloquy,  each  church  being  represented  by  a  pastor 
an  elder.  These  colloquies  assembled  twice  a  year  at  least, 
their  o£Bce  was  to  arrange  any  difficulties  that  arose ;  and, 
srally,  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  flocks.  The  provincial 
xb  were  also  composed  of  a  pastor  and  elder  from  each 
rch ;  they  assembled  at  least  once  a  year.  They  decided  upon 
tever  had  not  been  settled  in  the  colloquies,  and  upon  all 
gr  important  matter  within  their  provinca  Their  number 
varied,  but  in  general  was  about  sixteen.  Lastly,  there  was 
national  synod,  which  was  to  assemble  once  every  year,  but 
ig  to  the  calamities  which  the  Church  endured,  it  was  scarcely 
*  possible  to  bring  it  into  action.  It  has  scarcely  existed  ex- 
;  in  theory.  It  was  composed  of  two  pastors  and  two  elders 
1  each  synod,  and  was  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  Its 
berations  began  by  reading  the  confession  of  faith,  which  was 
drded  as  unalterable ;  it  then  proceeded  to  take  cognizance  of 
[Thurch  affiurs  which  required  its  adjudication.  The  Church 
ned  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment  oh  offenders,  and  of 
>mmunicating  the  impenitent  Thus  in  its  constitution  it  was 
sbyterian,  but  it  had  some  features  in  common  with  the  Inde- 
ients  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  spirit  was  fearless ;  it 
w  no  distinctions  except  those  of  piety.  Men  of  the  highest 
c  were  obliged  to  make  public  confession  of  their  offences 
n  they  fell  beneath  its  censure,  or  submit  to  excommunica- 
;  and  Henry  IV.,  when  king  of  Navarre,  submitted  to  it  on 
e  than  one  occasion. 

lie  Protestant  Church  was  thus  completed.  Its  numbers  in- 
sed,  and  now,  indeed,  embraced  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
nee.  Paris  was  resolute  for  the  ancient  faith,  but  in  the  pro- 
ses *'  those  of  the  religion  "  were  often  the  majority.  Public 
ship  was  established  in  the  great  towns  and  in  many  of  the 
itry  parishes.  In  some  places  the  whole  population  passed 
-,  and  with  them  the  churches  were  transformed  into  Protestant 
pies.  There  were  occasional  acts  of  violence,  as  in  all  great 
iges  where  the  people  act  without  wise  leaders ;  and  supersti- 
s  monuments  were  destroyed  with  probably  but  little  regard 
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to  tlu-  ft^elines  of  the  priesthood  and  their  party.  TTie 
uri.<  (iivi'If-tl.  More  than  one- half  the  great  fEtmilies  of  the 
kiiitrflmn  i»roft->s4-.l  the  uew  doctrines.  The  king  of  NaTamind 
his  lirotht-r.  tin-  |iriiice  of  (  oudi*,  were  the  Protestant  leaden^ 
jniiiL'i.  :i)Miiit  tlii«i  time,  by  a  name  more  renowned  than  either, 
iln-  illustriuus  ( 'ijliiLniy.  On  the  other  side  were  Heniy  H, 
Francis  II.,  ^uo.isfeive  kings  of  France;  and,  upon  the  prenn- 
mn*  »li*aih  i}i  tho  latter  in  1560,  Charles  IX^  who  was  niged  on 
to  tht'  inost  s<>ven.r  measures  by  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de 
Meilicis,  thf  Guises,  always  the  firm  supporters  of  the  Bomin 
Catholic  causf,  aiul  the  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank  who  thronged 
thf  ruiirt,  aiiil.  ]iriimpted  by  Rome,  were  always  clamouring ftr 
thf  su])i»rt'S>inTi  «.»f  lioresy.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had  begun 
to  show  siiuir  Mu'iis  I  if  hesitation,  for  it  was  not  of  the  nature  of 
sijtli  bo^lifs  to  wish  the  power  of  the  court  and  clergy  abedute, 
and  th^-y  themselves  were  now  no  longer  free  from  Calvinism. 
Anu-DulKnirjij  distinguished  himself  by  the  courage  with  whid 
ho  <lrteiiiliMl  the  new  Mpinions.  Henry  II.,  in  1559,  invited  his 
counsellors,  in  an  extraonlinary  c«Hirt,  tonned  a  beil  of  justice, 
frankly  to  advis«>  with  liini  uu  the  jx^rils  of  the  nation.  Dubouif 
fell  into  the  snare.  Invited  to  speak  openly,  he  urged  a  natioual 
council  for  the  settlement  of  tlieir  religious  diflferences,  and  de- 
claimed upon  the  sins  of  the  court.  The  king  was  attended  by 
the  constable,  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  Canlinals  of  Lorraine  and 
Bourlion,  and  a  crowd  of  the  nol»ility.  **  While  men  are  con- 
ducted to  the  stake  for  the  sole  crime  of  praying  for  their  prince, 
a  shameful  license  encourages  blasphemy  and  perjury,  adultery 
an<l  del)aucheries."  The  remark  wiu>  felt  to  apply  to  the  kii^ 
hinisrlf,  and  he  resolved  to  have  his  revenge.  He  arose  in  a 
violent  jxuisi^jn,  and  uttered  a  torrent  of  reproaches  against  those 
who  had  called  for  lenient  measures.  On  leaving  the  place,  he 
was  observed  to  make  a  sign  to  one  of  his  ofHcers,  and  to  direct 
a  fierce  look  towards  Dul>ourg  and  four  others.  They  were  im- 
mediat(}ly  arrested  in  the  i^irliament  and  conducted  to  prison. 
The  destruction  of  the  reformed  religion  was  resolved  upon ;  the 
prisons  were  crowded ;  the  king  gave  orders  that  Dubouig  and 
the  rest  should  be  tried  for  heresy — he  wished  to  see  him  burnt 
with  his  own  eyes,  but  his  own  death,  which  happened  in  a 
tournament,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  thirst  for  blood,  and 
gave  Dubourg  a  respita     It  was  but  a  short  one.    Five  months 
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afterwards  the  young  king,  Francis  IL,  a  mere  child  of  six  years 
of  age,  was  put  forward  by  the  court  party  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  its  enemies.  A  military  procession  was  formed ; 
the  enthu^asm  of  the  citizens  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
against  the  heretics,  and,  amidst  their  execrations,  calm  and 
cheerful,  Dubourg  was  strangled  and  burnt  on  the  Place  du 
Gr^ve,  on  Christmas  eve,  1559.  Frightful  executions  (from  their 
number  deserving  of  the  name  of  Tnassaci^ea,  as  the  reformers 
termed  them)  took  place  all  over  France ;  but  the  Reformation 
gained  strength,  and  the  reformers,  despairing  of  justice,  became 
desperate.  It  was  evident  that,  unless  a  compromise  could  be 
effected,  the  question  of  the  future  religion  of  France  would  be 
sabmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  The  Protestants  were 
too  many,  and  too  united,  to  allow  their  ranks  to  be  thinned  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

At  this  crisis  the  States-general  were  called  together,  in  1560, 
immediately  on  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  The  new  king  was 
only  ten  years  old.  The  two  factions  of  the  court  were  about 
equal  in  force ;  but  as  the  king  of  Navarre  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  the  kingdom,  the  Ixalance  seemed  to  incline 
in  favour  of  the  Huguenots.  The  queen-mother  was  ambitious  to 
govern  both  parties,  and  therefore  to  side  with  neither;  and  by 
her  the  king  was  absolutely  governed.  The  States-general  were 
in  favour  of  a  tolerant  legislation  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  writers  of  the  time  express  great  apprehensions 
that  Calvinism  would  prevail.  "  Heresy,"  says  the  Jesuit  Fleury, 
"was  seen  to  enter  triumphantly  into  the  palace  of  the  most 
Christian  king ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  it  exercised  com- 
plete sway.  The  queen  peimitted  ministers  to  preach  in  the 
royal  apartments,  which  were  thronged ;  while  a  poor  Jacobin, 
who  preached  the  Lent  sermons  at  Fontainbleau,  had  no  audience. 
The  whole  court  seemed  Calvinist ;  and  meat  was  served  at  all 
the  tables  during  Lent.  No  one  talked  of  hearing  mass  ;  and  the 
young  king,  who  was  taken  to  church  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
went  almost  alone.  The  pope's  authority  was  ridiculed,  the 
worship  of  saints,  images,  &c.,  was  treated  as  superstition ;  and, 
to  sum  up,  the  edict  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots  prevented  any 
one  from  being  troubled  on  account  of  religion."  The  edict  in 
question,  generally  called  the  edict  of  July,  relieved  the  Pro- 
testants from  the  punishment  of  death,  but  forbade  them  to 
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assemble  for  public  worship,  llie  States-general,  even  when 
disincliued  to  the  new  opinioDs,  were  anxious  for  a  reformation  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Church.  Their  measures  very  soon  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  clerg}'  and  the  opposition  of  the  pope.  Tbej 
determined  upon  summoning  a  conference  of  the  divines  on  botk 
sides,  whore  tlie  great  questions  at  issue  might  be  calmly  dii- 
cussed.  This  the  papal  faction  could  not  prevent :  they  uaed 
their  influence  successfully  to  make  it  nugatory.  Theodore 
Beza,  assisted  by  Marloratus  and  Peter  Martyr,  was  the  leader  of 
the  Protestants.  Toumon,  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  with  four  car- 
dinals and  forty  bisliops,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  eucharist,  as  usual,  was  the  grand  point  in  debata 
It  w:is  argued  on  the  one  side  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
on  the  other  by  Beza.  The  cardinal  was  an  expert  contro- 
versialist ;  he  was  aware  of  the  radical  distinction  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Calvinist  Churches,  and  hoped  to  embanass  his 
opponent  by  obliging  him  to  admit  the  real  presence  or  to 
condemn  the  Lutheran  (Imrches ;  and  he  concluded  by  demand- 
ing, ''  Do  you,  like  the  Lutherans,  admit  consubstantiation  f 
"  And  do  you,"  answered  Beza,  "  like  them,  reject  trausubstantia- 
tion  ?"  The  refonners  complained  that  they  were  treated  un- 
fairly at  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  certainly  the  signs 
of  respect  freely  accorded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were 
withheld  from  them.  Tliey  were  obliged  to  kneel  and  ask 
permission  to  speak,  and  to  remain  standing.  Tlieir  cpponents 
sat  on  chairs  of  state,  and  were  permitted  to  interrupt  and  brow- 
beat the  speakers  on  the  other  side.  Still,  they  made  a  great 
impression  :  some  of  the  opposing  bisliops  were  shaken  by  Beza's 
arguments.  The  queen-mother  wrote  to  the  pope  on  behalf  of 
the  Huguenots.  "  Those  of  the  reformed,*'  she  said,  "  are  neither 
anabaptists  or  libertines;  they  believe  the  twelve  articles  of  the 
apostles'  creed  ;  therefore  many  people  think  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  cut  off  from  comnmnion  with  the  Church.  What  danger 
could  there  be  in  taking  away  the  images  from  the  churches^  and 
retrenching  some  useless  fonns  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  ?  It  would  be,  further,  very  beneficial  to  allow  to  all 
tlui  communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  to  permit  divine  service  to 
be  perfonned  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  For  other  mattere^  thev  are 
agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  innovation  in  the  doctrine  or 
discipline ;  and  tliat  they  constantly  preserve  for  the  sovereign 
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pontiff  the  respect  and  obedic.'nce  that  is  due  to  him."  The  pope 
answered  by  writing  to  his  legate  in  Paris  to  spare  no  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  Catholic  party.  He  offered  the  kingdom  of 
Sardiuia  to  the  king  of  Navarre  as  the  price  of  his  desertion 
of  the  Huguenots.  The  bribe  was  irresistible :  he  forsook  the 
Huguenots,  compelled  his  consort  to  discontinue  the  preaching 
which  had  been  held  at  his  residence,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  his 
cruelty,  compelled  her  to  withdraw  from  his  palace.  He  became, 
in  a  short  time,  a  bitter  persecutor.  The  Protestants  were 
initated,  and  in  several  places  blood  was  shed.  They  broke  into 
the  church  of  Saint  Metard  in  consequence  of  some  insult  ofiTered 
to  their  worship,  and  committed  great  outrages.  Images  were 
destroyed,  and  several  were  killed  in  the  fray.  An  edict,  how- 
ever,  was  obtained  in  1562  permitting  the  exercise  of  public 
worship  under  certain  limitations ;  they  were  commanded,  at  the 
same  time,  to  restore  the  churches  they  had  seized  upon,  as  well 
as  the  relics  and  images  of  which  they  had  deprived  them.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  refysed  to  register  the  edict,  and  the  Catholic 
party  received  it  with  gloomy  silence.  Coligny  perceived  that  a 
civil  war  was  inevitable,  and,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  allied 
himself  more  closely  with  the  prince  of  Condd,  and  induced  him 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  Protestant  religion  at  Paris. 
Under  the  two  leaders  the  Huguenots  took  fresh  courage,  and 
even  in  the  capital  their  congregations  at  this  time  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand  souls.  The  Roman  Catholic  party  wrote  to  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  queen  herself, 
they  said,  was  favouring  the  Huguenots.  He  obeyed  their 
summons  with  alacrity,  and  on  the  first  of  March,  1562,  arrived 
at  Vassy,  a  small  town  in  the  Haute  Mame,  about  sixty  miles 
east  of  Paris,  just  as  the  Huguenots  were  performing  divine 
service.  He  expressed  great  indignation;  and  his  followers 
hastening  to  the  spot  where  they  were  assembled,  assailed  them 
with  insults  and  abuse.  Both  parties  soon  came  to  blows,  and 
Guise's  soldiers  rushed  into  the  building  where  the  meeting  was 
heldy  sword  in  hand,  killing  the  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
The  duke  hearing  of  the  tumult  went  to  appease  it,  and  received 
a  blow  upon  his  face  with  a  stone ;  he  retired  to  have  it  dressed, 
leaving  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the  massacre.  They  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex ;  the  carnage  ceased,  says  the  Abb^  D*Anquetil,  only 
on  account  of  the  multitude  killed  and  wounded.     (Esprit  de  la 
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Ligiu'.)  Similar  excesses  were  committed  at  Toulouse,  Sens, 
Amicus,  and  Tom^  At  the  latter  place  three  hundred  Protert- 
ants  were  shut  up  without  food  during  three  days ;  then  tied 
together  two  by  two,  and  led  to  a  slaughter-house,  where  they 
were  murdered  in  different  ways.  At  Sens,  daring  three  so^ 
cessive  days,  the  l>elis  of  the  cathedral  called  the  inhabitants  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots.  The  fanaticism  was  intense. 
Even  the  vines  which  belonged  to  Protestants  were  rooted  ujjl 
The  duke  of  Guise  entered  Paris  with  the  splendour  of  a  sove- 
reign ;  he  had  a  brilliant  escort  of  two  thousand  gentlemen; 
the  tlifforent  trades  interrupted  his  progress  with  complimentazy 
harangues,  which  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  thronging 
multitudes.  The  prince  of  Cond^  also  returned  to  Paris,  but  the 
people  were  against  him.  Paris  was  not  safe ;  he  quitted  the 
city  and  retired  to  Meaux ;  and  here  he  assembled  forces.  He 
queen  had  written  to  him  and  Coligny  for  assistance,  and  they 
marched  with  a  vai>t  numluT  of  the  Huguenots  to  Fontainebleau, 
whither  she  had  retired  with  the  young  king.  But  Guise  was 
beforc^iand  with  them  :  he  seized  the  queen-mother  and  the 
king ;  conveyed  them  to  Vinceuncs,  and  thence  to  Paris.  The 
Protestant  pliices  of  worship  in  the  capital  were  immediately 
destroyed,  and  every  kind  of  ii:sult  heaped  upon  the  Huguenots 
In  fact,  the  religious  wars  had  now  begun,  which  devastated 
France  for  forty  yeai-s,  and  terminated  only  when  the  Huguenots 
were  crushed. 

It  is  difficult  to  compress  the  history  of  the  religious  wars;  and 
still  more  difficult  to  relate  the  history  of  the  French  Protestants 
without  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  their  various  turns  of 
fortune.  Eacli  of  the  contending  parties  sought  foreign  suooonr. 
The  Spaniards  and  the  pope  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  court 
and  the  Catholics ;  while  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  sent  over 
six  thousand  men  to  aid  the  Protestants,  who  also  obtained  further 
succours  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  queen-mother  seized  the 
pn»text  whicli  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  afforded  her, 
deserted  the  Huguenots,  and  became  their  most  vindictive  enemy. 
At  first  Condd,  whom  the  Huguenots  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  was  successful :  a  number  of  large  towns  and  the  whole  of 
Normandy  fell  int(»  his  hands.  Charles,  by  the  treaty  of  Chatean- 
Cambresis,  engaged  himself  with  Philip  of  Spain  to  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  ;   and,  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  anny 
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entered  France  to  crush  the  Huguenots  on  their  way,  but  with  a 
view  to  ulterior  operations  in  the  Low  Countries.     Rouen  was 
taken  by  storm,  though  defended  by  an  English  reinforcement  of 
two  thousand  men ;  but  the  victory  cost  the  king  of  Navarre  his 
lifa    He  died  deploring  his  apostacy,  and  expressing  his  determi- 
nation if  he  lived  to  assist  the  Protestants.     The  battle  of  Dreux 
followed  under  the  walls  of  Paris.     It  was  fought  for  seven  hours 
with  terrible  ferocity.    There  were  twenty-one  thousand  royalists 
and  ten  thousand  Huguenots  ;  at  night,  eight  thousand  lay  dead 
on  the  field.     The  prince  of  Cond^  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
royalists ;  whose  loss  was  compensated  by  the  capture  of  the  con- 
stable of  France  and  the  death  of  Marshal  Saint  Andr^.     Soon 
after,  in  February  1563,  the  duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  by 
Poltro,  a  Protestant,  who  thus  avenged  the  massacre  of  Vassy. 
He  defended  the  action  as  a  legitimate  reprisal.     When  under 
the  torture  he  implicated  Coligny,  who  immediately  wrote  to  the 
queen  demanding  a  safe-conduct,  that  he  might  confront  his 
accuser.     It  was  clear  that  the  charge  was  false,  for  the  court 
hastened  the  execution  of  thp  assassin.     He  was  mangled  with 
hot  pincers,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses.     The  war  on  both 
sides  became  ferocious.  After  a  brief  suspense,  when  a  compromise 
had  been  in  vain  attempted,  in  1567,  the  battle  of  Saint  Denis 
was  fought ;  and  here  the  constable  Montmorency  fclL   The  royal 
army  outnumbered  their  opponents,  and  the  field  and  the  spoil 
were  theirs.     A  few  days  after  the  battle  the  Huguenots  took 
dreadful  reprisals  for  the  cruelties  they  had   so  long  endured. 
At  first  they  observed  a  rigid  discipline.     In  their  camps  there 
was  no  gaming,  no  profaneness,  no  pillage.     Beza  relates  that, 
besides  ordinary  sermons  and  prayers,  there  were  extraordinary 
general  prayers  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  four  in  the 
evening ;  but  this  discipline  did  not  last     Coligny  was  an  old 
commander.    "  This  discipline,"  he  said,  "  is  a  noble  thing  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  but  I  fear  they  will  throw  down  all  their  piety  at  once. 
I  have  commanded  soldiers,  and  I  know  them ;  they  often  fulfil 
the  proverb,  out  of  a  young  hermit  grows  an  old  devil."    At 
Nismes  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics  were  inhumanly  butchered  ; 
according  to  their  writers  the  Protestants  were  the  aggressors, 
and  their  crime  was  altogether  unprovoked.     But  the  Protestant 
writers  have  not  attempted  to  extenuate  the  charga     Calvin 
wrote  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  such  conduct ;  and  the  leader 
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was  ilis^rraced  and  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  wintliv  of  re- 
mark, that  a  Roman  (\'itholic  historian  (Menard,  Hist  de  Nismes) 
has  in  some  di^ee  mitigated  the  accusations  of  his  oo-religioiust& 
"  They  did  no  harm  to  the  wives  of  the  Catholics ;  their  animoatj 
was  dirccteil  against  priests,  monks,  heads  of  families ;  and  thejr 
selected  as  victims  only  those  who  had  molested  them."  fiat 
the  piety  of  the  refonners  no  doubt  had  suffered  much.  Con- 
trasted with  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  or  even  the  irregolaritia 
of  the  Romish  clerg>',  they  were  still  comparatively  pura  But 
the  fervour  and  piety  of  the  reformation  had  declined.  Many 
were  men?  soldiers,  making  religion  a  pretext  Others,  once  re- 
ligious men,  were  full  of  the  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
In  1 568,  a  peace  was  made  at  Longjumeau ;  it  lasted  but  six 
months,  and  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties.  Arms  were 
taken  up,  and  the  Kittle  of  Gamac  was  fought,  where  the  Hugue- 
nots were  l)eaten  and  Cond^  fell.  Coligny  was  beaten  at  Mon- 
contour ;  the  ])arlianient  of  Paris  declared  him  a  traitor  and  s 
felon,  ami  oftrre*!  fifty  tliousan<l  crowns  for  his  body  either  dead 
or  living.  Pop*  Pius  V.  wrote  to  (liarles  IX.,  imploring 
him  ''to  ^titlr  ever}'  tie  of  blood  or  affection,  and  extirpate  the 
root^  of  litMvsy  to  the  last  fibres."  Coligny  he  described  a£  a 
detestable,  iiitamons  and  execrable  man,  if  indeed  he  deserved 
the  name  of  man.  The  Huguenot  cause  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  dfstnictioii,  if  n<»t  already  lost  But  suddenly  they  were  in 
the  field,  with  Colii^niy,  scarcely  recovered  from  wounds  whidi 
he  had  receivrtl  at  the  battle  of  Ganiac,  at  their  head.  He  met 
the  royal  army  at  Amay-le-l)uc.  Here  he  was  victorious ;  he 
was  oven  in  a  condition  to  march  on  Paris.  The  court  was 
over\vhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  lH>th  parties  were  anxioos 
for  peace.  A  treaty  was  completed  at  St.  Ger mains  on  the  loth 
of  August  loT^).  It  included  a  general  amnesty,  the  free  exer- 
cise' of  the  reformeil  rt*ligion  in  the  suburbs  of  two  towns  in  each 
proviiKv,  ami  some  concessions  of  inferior  note.  In  addition  to 
thohf  advantageous  terms,  the  Protestants  were  allowetl  to  hold 
four  towns  as  security  for  the  full  obsenance  of  the  treaty ;  to 
Rochelle,  MontauKin,  Cognac,  and  la  Charitd  The  Protestants 
on  their  side  were  bound  by  oath  to  surrender  them  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  Coligny  signed  the  peace  with  the  highest  satisfy- 
tion  :  *'  rather  than  fall  back  j^in  into  these  disorders,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  and  be  dragged  through 
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the  streets  of  Paris."  But  tlio  Koiiian  Catholics  complained 
that  it  was  unjust  and  shameful  to  make  peace  with  rebels.  And 
the  pope  wTote  to  the  cardinals  of  Bourbon  an<l  Ijorraine,  calling 
upon  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  defend  the  Church :  "  it  is 
eqpedally  to  be  feared,"  said  he,  "  that  God  may  inflict  a  judg- 
ment on  the  king  himself,  and  on  all  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  this  negotiation."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
connexion  with  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  he  was  already 
preparing  the  events  which  followed. 

The  Protestant  leaders  had  retired  from  the  capital,  aud  wero 
now  dispersed  through  the  country,  living  quietly  upon  their 
estates.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was  at  Rochelle  and  Coligny  at 
his  chateau.  Every  stratagem  was  used  to  draw  them  to  Paris, 
and  the  greatest  anxiety  was  shown,  by  loading  them  with  cour- 
tesies, to  win  the  confidence  of  those  at  court  The  king  was 
profuse  in  his  professions  of  warm  attachment,  and  seemed  beside 
himself  with  joy  on  account  of  the  peace.  Some  excesses  were 
oommitted  at  Rouen  against  the  Huguenots,  and  the  constable 
himself  was  sent  to  chastise  the  offenders  ;  and  every  infraction  of 
the  treaty  was  severely  punished.  A  marriage  was  proposed  be- 
tween the  son  of  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  the  king*s  sister :  and 
(probably  with  a  view  to  amuse  the  Protestants,  or,  if  it  should 
succeed,  to  break  up  the  English  alliance,)  a  marriage  was  pro- 
jected between  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Coligny,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  other  leaders 
were  thus  drawn  to  Paris.  'ITie  queen  of  Navarre  gave  an  un- 
willing consent  to  her  son's  marriage,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards :  the  general  opinion  throughout  France  was  that  she  had 
been  poisone<l.  The  historian  Davila  says,  that  poisoned  gloves 
were  the  means  used  for  her  destruction.  The  marriage  however 
took  place,  chiefly  through  the  urgency  of  Coligny,  who  seemed 
to  his  own  friends  to  have  become  all  at  once  infatuated.  His 
wife  had  in  vain  remonstrated  against  his  return  to  Paris,  dread- 
ing as  she  did  the  duplicity  of  the  queen.  Tlie  baron  de  Rosny, 
(Either  of  the  great  Sully,  entertained  the  most  unfavourable 
presentiments  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  "  If 
it  takes  place  at  Paris,  the  wedding  favours  will  bo  crimson,'*  he 
said. 

In  short,  a  frightful  resohition  had  been  taken  to  extirpate 
the  Protestants  by  one  general  massacra    To  whom  the  guilt  of 
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this  atrocious  act  belongs,  and  in  what  proportions  it  is  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  several  guilty  parties,  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  keen  discussion.  A  recent  French  writer  resolves  it 
into  a  suddun  burst  of  fanaticism,  originating  with  the  mob  of 
Paris.  Dr.  Lin^rd,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  endet- 
vours  to  show  that  the  pope  was  not  privy  to  it.  diaries  EL 
has  met  with  apologists  on  the  score  of  youth,  and  a  too  con- 
fiding temj>er,  which  allowed  him  to  be  governed  by  the  queen- 
mother  ;  and,  from  the  first,  some  writers  have  been  found  to 
represent  it  as  a  mere  act  of  self-defence  against  a  murderous  and 
treasonable  plot  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  unexpectedly 
betrayed.  Into  the  discussion  of  this  preliminary  question  we 
can  enter  no  further  than  to  remark  that  the  premeditation  of 
the  massacre  cannot  be  seriously  denied  :  indeed,  it  is  admitted 
by  the  French  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  that  age,  Maimbonig, 
De  Thou  (Thuanus),  Mezeray,  and  others ;  and  that  the  Italian 
historians,  Davila  and  others,  not  only  admit  that  the  plan  was 
laid  before  hand,  but  extol  the  secrecy  of  the  measure  as  well  as 
its  success.  The  chief  movers  were,  unquestionably.  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  the  duke  de  Guise, 
all  of  wlioni  were  Italians.  The  Marshal  de  Tavannes  was  the 
only  Frenchman  who  took  a  part  in  originating  the  measure,  the 
king  an<l  the  (hike  of  Anjon  being  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
Catherine  and  the  cardinal.  Montmorency  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  measure  so  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  a  gallant 
soldier.  Ho  left  Paris  in  horror,  on  the  first  intimation  of  the 
intended  massacre,  and  his  name  was  placed  among  the  po- 
scribed  in  consequence.  Many  of  the  nobility  in  the  provinces 
refused  to  enibrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 
It  is  not  without  rea.son  that  a  recent  French  historian  represents 
his  countrymen  as  the  mere  instruments,  fanatically  excited  to 
the  commission  of  what  he  terms  "  the  Italian  crime." 

The  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  was  celebrated  on  the 
18th  of  August  lo72.  On  the  22nd  Coligny  was  fired  at  by  an 
assassin  who  escaped  on  one  of  the  king's  horses,  and,  though 
well  known,  was  never  brought  to  justice.  Coligny  was  infatuated 
still.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  removed  from  Paris; 
he  would  not  listen  to  the  fears  expressed  by  his  friends  that 
the  king  was  false,  and  that  mischief  was  designed  against  the 
Protestants.     Charles  carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  visit 
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"^he  admiral  and  affect  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  the  crime. 
Ike  Court  was  disconcerted;  it  had  reckoned  on  the  certain 
death  of  Coligny  which  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
aiMsacre,  and  an  assassin  had  been  employed  whose  hand  was 
■ddom  known  to  fail.  But  Coligny  still  lived  and  the  Huguenots 
liad  taken  the  alarm.  It  was  feared  they  might  escape  the  toils. 
The  king  too  had  moments  of  remorse,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  ooold  be  forced  on  to  sanction  a  proceeding  so  atrocious.  He 
was  at  length  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  fuiy.  The  queen  im- 
plored him  to  preserve  her  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Huguenots ;  who  accused  them,  and  with  too 
mnch  truth,  of  the  attempt  upon  Coligny.  The  Cardinal  De 
Bets  assured  him  that  the  duke  of  Guise,  nay,  that  he  himself, 
iras  denounced  for  slaughter.  Couriers,  he  was  told,  were 
already  on  their  way  to  demand  assistance  for  his  rebellious 
subjects  from  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany.  Another  civil 
war  was  at  hand,  and  his  croMrn  would  be  lost  Thus  he  was 
goaded  forwards,  and  became  the  most  ferocious  of  the  party 
which  he  led. 

At  midnight  on  Saturday  the  23rd  of  August  the  work  of 
death  began.  An  hour  earlier  than  the  time  appointed  the 
great  bell  of  St  Germain  TAuxerrois  tolled  ;  for  the  queen,  dis- 
trusting the  resolution  of  her  son,  had  sent  to  hurry  on  the 
signaL  Armed  bands  of  citizens  and  troops  of  soldiers,  each 
wearing  a  strip  of  white  linen  on  the  arm,  or  a  white  cross  in 
the  hat,  rushed  into  the  streets  and  fell  upon  the  slaughter. 
Coligny  was  the  first  victim,  he  was  stabbed  repeatedly  in  his 
bed,  calmly  remonstrating,  and  thrown  through  the  window 
before  life  was  extinguished.  His  head  was  severed  by  the  order 
of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  first  wiped  the  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
victim ;  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets  by  a  rope  and  then 
hung  upon  a  gallows.  The  horrors  of  the  night,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  days,  we  make  no  attempt  to  picture.  Paris  exhibited 
an  appalling  spectacle.  The  streets  resounded  with  the  crash  of 
musketry,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the  shouts  and  blas- 
phemies of  the  murderers.  To  escape  was  impossible.  Tlie 
gates  of  the  city  were  shut ;  bands  of  assassins  patrolled  every 
street,  and  broke  into  every  house  and  every  chainber.  The 
ways  were  literally  impassable  from  the  number  of  the  dead. 
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The  Huguenots  rushed  wildly  to  the  Loavre  for  safety,  ilaO 
hoping  to  find  protection  near  the  king.  The  guards  put  all  to 
death  with  their  halberts,  one  by  one,  in  the  most  dehbente 
manner.  Even  in  the  palace  they  were  hunted  from  room  to 
room  and  killed  in  the  passages.  The  young  queen  of  Nanns 
had  retired  to  rest  ignorant  of  the  intended  slaughter.  She  wm 
awoke  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.  Her 
maid  opened  it,  and  a  man  rushed  in  and  flung  himself  upon 
her  bed,  covered  with  blood,  and  pursued  by  four  soldiers.  It 
was  with  difficulty  she  obtained  his  life.  She  hastened  to  the 
apartments  of  her  sister  and  saw  a  gentleman  maasacred  dose 
beside  her  in  the  passage.  The  king  himself,  seeing  the 
Huguenots  in  the  gardens,  seized  a  weapon  and  fired  upon  bis 
own  defenceless  subjects ;  and  the  ladies  of  his  Court  with  nnns- 
tural  barbarity  went  into  the  court-yard  to  examine  and  coont 
over  the  dead  bodies  !  It  was  remarked  that  of  so  many  brsre 
men,  who  had  a  hundred  times  faced  death  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  there  was  only  one,  and  he  a  civilian,  who  attempted  to 
defend  himself.  The  rest  died  making  no  resistance.  A  crime 
so  monstrous  seemed  to  paralyze  their  minds.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  the  name  of  the  reformed.  Even  the  two 
princes  of  BourlK>n  blood  were  included  in  the  number  of  the 
victims,  but  the  queen  hesitated,  antl  they  were  spared.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  king  sent  for  them — Henry  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  of  Coiidd— exclaiming  fiercely,  "  The  mass,  death,  or 
the  Bastille."  Tliey  made  a  recantation,  which  nobody  believed 
to  be  sincere  :  but  their  lives  were  spared. 

Coligny's  infatuation — for  we  can  call  it  nothing  less — ^blinded 
him  to  the  danger  which  was  obvious  to  all  the  more  prudent 
Huguenots  of  his  party.  He  had,  indeed,  the  charity  that  be- 
lieveth  all  things.  But  the  vilest  duplicity  had  been  practised 
in  order  to  lull  his  apprehensions.  Charles  made  him  a  visit 
after  he  was  first  wounded  in  the  streets,  and  said  to  him,  "0. 
my  father !  the  wound  is  yours,  and  the  pain  is  mine ;  but  I 
swear  that  I  will  visit  this  act  with  such  vengeance  that  it  shaD 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  man."  These  words  calmed 
the  admiral's  suspicions,  although  he  ha<l  already  received  re- 
peated advice  to  fly.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  king 
held  in  court  a  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Protestants. 
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The  admiral,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  first  victim.  At  the 
approach  of  the  assassins  he  exclaimed  to  his  household  :  "  My 
fiiendsy  I  command  you  to  fly ;  for  myself,  I  have  been  a  long 
tinie  prepared  for  deatL  I  commend  myself  to  the  mercy  of 
Ood.  I  would  die  to  the  Lord  ;  He  has  elected  me  to  the  hope 
at  life  eternal ;  His  presence  is  sufficient  for  ma"  After  the 
aaBBflsins  had  done  their  work,  and  his  mangled  body  had  been 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  ashes,  the 
hflady  it  is  said,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  queen-mother,  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis.  The  slaughter  continued,  without  intermission, 
day  and  night.  The  young  and  old,  the  laity  and  the  Protestant 
ckagyy  girls,  and  matrons,  and  little  children,  all  shared  the 
•ame  bie.  Thus  were  six  thousand  Protestants  of  all  ranks 
killed  in  the  capital ;  then  they  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  success  of  such  a  work.  ^'  Many  bells 
were  ringing  the  signal  of  carnage,"  says  Lacretelle  the  younger; 
''nothing  but  insubordination  reigned  amongst  this  nation  of 
executioners ;  the  most  infamous  banditti  marched  side  by 
side  with  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Montpensier,  descendants 
of  St  Louis.  Encomiums,  which  in  battle  are  the  prize  of  the 
braTest,  were  here  the  recompense  of  the  most  cruel — of  him 
who  could  longest  support  the  fatigue  of  slaughter :  women  and 
jotmg  maidens  were  not  spared ;  rape  preceded  mm-der ;  chil- 
dren were  even  slaying  their  little  companions,  sons  of  Hugue- 
nots. Compassion  for  heretics  was  deemed  a  crime  equal  to 
heresy ;  none  were  saved,  but  by  fraud.  With  white  crosses  in 
their  hats,  chaplets,  scapularies,  images  of  the  virgin  tied  about 
their  neck,  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  dagger,  an 
axe,  an  arquebus,  or  a  club ;  amid  the  sounds  of  litanies,  inter- 
mingled with  blasphemies  and  licentious  songs,  the  report  of  fire- 
arms, the  cries  of  frantic  mirth,  and  the  groans  of  the  suffering, 
troops  of  assassins  trampling  on  the  mutilated  remains  of  the 
dead,  met  and  cheered  each  other  on  to  the  work  of  destruction 
and  carnage ;  assisted  each  other  in  forcing  the  gates  of  the  best- 
defended  hotels,  sharing  in  no  small  booty,  and  wresting  it  from 
each  other.  Some,  like  open  and  avowed  robbers,  bearing  to 
iheir  houses  the  fruits  of  their  bloody  rapine ;  others,  with  fero- 
cious honesty,  deposited  their  share  either  in  the  vestry,  the 
Louvre,  or  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  They  barricaded  the  streets 
with  chains  to  prevent  the  Protestants  from  escaping,  and  tliose 
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tliry  lijul  IP  it  l>'on  aMe  to  suqirise  in  their  beds,  fheTpnmed 

11|Hill    tliO    ll«iIl<#-t..jfS." 

nil  Tliursil.iy.  tli»'  2Sih.  p.  proclamation  was  issaed  in  wluA 
tljf  kiiiL'  'I'Tljipil  Ijiiiisf'lf  the  author  of  the  massacre.     The  gMno 
«lay  th.-  «leri:y  nt*  Paris  c»-lebrate*i  an  extrai:)rdinary  jubilee,  and 
nijuif  a  i»r.Mt.>..ioii  through  the  city.    As  the  news  spread  throngk 
th»*  |»roviiios,  Th»*  iiia:»sacre  was  renewed  from  place  to  place,  and 
th»-  liorp»rs  which  the  capital  hat!  witnessed  were  rt*peated.    At 
Xhaux.   Aiii(»Ts,    K.»urges,  Orleans,  Toulouse,   the  scenes  were 
fri;:littul  ;  aipl  nmst  ot'  thf*  sniall  towns,  villages,  and  even  tbe 
chritirrmx,  w»-n»  tilliMl  with  UochL     At  Lyons  the  Guises  had  a 
stroni,'  I>arty,  ami   h<n*  the  worst  ferocity  was  displayed.    Ae- 
roriliiij,'  Ui  s.>]n»',  f.i<rht   humlre*!,   but   by  the   computation  of 
others  tift*«'ii.  or  tven  oipjlitet^n,  huntlre<l  perished.     The  pea- 
santry on  tin*  banks  of  the  Rhone,  through  Dauphine  and  Pro- 
vtiico,  wr.re  .sliooktMl  by  the  sight  of  so  many  corpses  floating 
down  t\u:  stn-ani,  horribly  mutilated.     *'  At  Lyons,"  wrote  Capi- 
lupi,  an  officer  in  tht?  j>ope's  househohl,  **  thanks  to  the  excellent 
ordir  and  singular  prudence  of  tlie  governor,  all  the  Huguenots 
wen*  tak«-n  one  att<-r  the  other,  like  sheep."     Here  the  atrocities 
of  Paris  wt-n-  almost  exeellfd.     M.  de  Mandelat,   the  governor, 
rl(^<«'d   thi*   jT'ites   on  n-oivinqr  information  of  the  massacre  of 
Paris.     Th*^  piards  wert?  reinforced  and  the  approaches  guarded, 
and  the  U!diaj»y)y  IIu^nn*ni»ts   were  aware  that   their  hour  was 
com*'.     They  wen*  forbid<len  to  leave  the  city,  or  to  go  out  from 
house  to  house.     When  the  next  night  came  they  were  dragged 
into  the  strrM'ts  and  assiissinated,  and  their  Indies  were  thrown 
into  tlni  river.     Tlieir  three  ministers  were  seized  and  slau«yh- 
tered  with  circumstances  of  the  utmost  inhumanity.      Crispin, 
or  KscTivain,  a  Hu<^aienot  of  those  days,  whose  bn>ther  was  a 
martyr,  tiescribes  the  horrible  sceiu*  of  which  ho  was  a  witness: 
and  1/jieretelle  and  other  French  historians  have  repeated  his 
touching'  narrativ(?.    **  On  Friday,"  he  sjiys,  **  the  29th  of  August, 
l)u  Perat,  citizt^i  of  Lyons,  arrived  from  court.     Then  a  procla- 
mation was  publisheil  throughout  the  city  by  sotmd  of  trumpet, 
that  the  ProU.-stants  were  to  rei)air  to  the  governor's  house  to  hear 
tlie  king's  plea.»^un\   The  greater  part,  too  credulous,  went  to  the 
a|)i)ointed  place,  from  whence  they  were  siX)n  after  conveyed  to 
thr  common  prison,  some  to  the  archbishop's  palace,  some  to 
the  Celestine  convents,  or  to  the  Franciscan,  and  other  ecclesias- 
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"tioiil  houses,  capable  of  containing  so  large  a  number.  The  night 
liad  hanlly  commenced  wlicn  the  lamentations  and  cries  of  those 
irho  were  being  massacred  within  doors  mingled  with  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  whom  they  were  dragging  to  the  river  ;  and  above 
all  rose  the  horrible  shrieks  of  women,  and  the  cries  of  children, 
who  saw  themselves  covered  with  their  parent's  blood.  Amongst 
other  victims  on  this  fatal  day  was  Martin  Genoa,  brassfounder 
by  trade,  who,  although  he  was  suffering  from  a  broken  thigh, 
was  lifted  from  his  bed  and  carried  in  a  sheet  to  the  Rhone  and 
thrown  in.  He  gained  a  boat  by  swimming ;  but  at  the  instant 
that  he  was  attempting  to  grapple  it  they  hacked  off  his  hands, 
and  struck  him  severely  with  a  pole,  to  make  him  leave  hold  and 
fall  back  into  the  water. 

"  On  Sunday,  August  31,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  massacre  of  the  remainder  of  those  who  had  been  imprisoned 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscan  monks  was  concluded.  Many 
craved  permission  to  pray  to  God  before  dying ;  but  their  savage 
etxecutioners,  instead  of  granting  their  request,  struck  them  with 
the  sword :  and  when  these  unfortunate  creatures,  on  bended 
knees,  were  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  they  hacked  off 
their  fingers  and  cut  off  their  noses,  mocking  and  mangling  them, 
taking  pleasure  in  seeing  them  thus  die  by  degrees.  Many  bound 
together  by  one  cord  were  thrown  into  the  river.  From  this 
hour  the  whole  city  was  like  a  slaughter-house.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  gates  of  hell  were  opened,  and  the  demons  let  loose  to  fall 
upon  their  victims.  Mornieu,  one  of  the  chief  executioners,  de- 
livered Lazarus  Bardot,  royal  sergeant,  into  the  hands  of  John 
Vemay,  his  sworn  enemy,  who  instantly  despatched  him.  Tliis 
same  day,  about  one  o'clock,  the  Penons  received  orders  to  take 
each  of  them  twenty-five  armeil  men  and  twelve  porters,  and  to 
conduct  them  to  St.  George's  gate,  near  the  archbishop's  palace, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  were  confined,  and  where 
the  great  massacre  was  to  take  place.  The  keys  of  the  palace 
were  delivered  to  those  who  were  eagerly  presenting  themselves 
to  perform  the  office  of  executioners  ;  for  the  public  executioner 
of  the  place  refused  to  take  part  in  this  infernal  work,  saying  that 
there  were  but  too  many  executioners  of  the  kind  they  wanted. 
And  the  soldiers,  too,  had  declared  that  they  were  resolved  not 
to  disgrace  the  military  profession  by  an  act  fit  only  for  butchers 
and  slaughterers  of  oxen. 
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]::i"  .  .-,:  .-.  -.  -  zL^  >-':  ^-iz^c  —  •^•t  z'.n  :i  his  hrethien, 
L.. .  .-  Ll'  '  .--.':  T.-ii  -.^e  v'lrsL  '.•.'<<  "La:  ^wated  frDm 
:.■.-  .-  V  ..:  ij.  1-  V  ;^-  •-._  i-iar:  rHi.nirk^ln  -  bi*  »wo  <oiis  to  dk 
ij..'.".*..  ■  *  r  '1  -^  -  i~'  'v  rif  .ii_ir7^."  svii  h«r  :•  'hem.  'that 
--.  :.  ,-  -  »  ^r-  r-  L  :^-  :-:- I--:  L  :  c^liTTrr-.  to  be  hated, 
-.r.  ..  V  "'■:  ... ;  i.  -r:-r -■:.  ju?  ::.-■  •:^:.:  ?i.rrp  ;in:«'ni:  wolves 
fcr  :.  •  rr.  -.  L  •.  ."  ".  -j-.j-"  ::  ::-.-s-  s-x^:ri?;  tr.ey  will  bat 
:  .T..  •  >  \  r.  :j-  :  r;i.-i  <^  -j  "tz  n-.m  -xis  ni'lsenibie  life  to 
:  ;,-:i"  :.  V\  -■  rii-. -•  .iveii  .  r.j  enough  amongst 
-  L . -r  .-  -  '.:. r  i-.:*-  :ur  G  •:  " "  When  he  saw 
;-.  .1  - .  :.■  -zzJ'  ri.>-:  Lis  it.-.  sin>,  and  they  also 
r.i.  -  i  T.r ::  :.i:L- : :  ■  ru?  ::*  :r.v  father/'  says  Cris- 
'i  :  •*?rr-  .u-  a  ^ImvM  t-  LL<  children,  anda^iif 
a  L.i";ril  in-i'ul^e.  wrr-e  •ie&irous  to  ward  off  the 
ij:i.iL*t  ^"r.rir  tA:hvr  at  ilitr  peril  of  their  own 
•.!.-;  ri-.u-aaCTr.  ali  iLrer  Were  found  locked  in  eadi 
r,f.r.»:r'-  "jrT:.-!. 

'Jr.-  • :...  c!;:.-.'irj'r-  LaviLg  riiiULevi  thtir  .^laughter,  and  stripped 
rtir  'I'ii'i  lr/«i.— i.  pr-.r'i'i  t- •  I  lie  kin?">  prison,  cidled  Roanne, 
V)  «io  Th»;  ■■;iiLi»;  W'^rk  tiier»,-.  w!it-ii  LiiiJ  wilie^l  to  repress  the  rage 
(,i  S'ltin.  fiji^l  riiipl'A'trJ  xtxK-  tr<"'VLTUur  hinistlf  to  stop  the  carnage. 
In  tii/rt,  thi.-i  niajj'i.^Trati;.  huving  learned  that  the  massacre  ^"as 
;ily>rit  to  U-^nii  ;if  Tli»r  iirclilii^hop  s  palace,  rej)aired  without  delay 
to  til*-  jilfur :  ;».s  ij«j  ha^l  not  yet  lost  all  sense  of  humanity,  he 
w;li  r^r/j-fl  with  liorr.ir  ut  the  aiglit  of  so  much  human  blood,  and 
p;vok<:«i  th*-  order  lit  had  j^'iven  but  a  few  moments  before,  that 
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ihey  should  go  to  Roanne,  and  despatch  the  prisoners  there.  He 
caused  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet 
that  whosoever  knew  the  authors  of  the  crimes  committed,  and 
would  bring  them  to  justice,  should  receive  a  hundred  crowns' 
reward.  Meantime  the  assassins  were  walking  about  the  dty, 
exhibiting  their  white  doublets  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  boasting 
0f  having  killed  some  a  hundred,  some  more,  some  less."  At 
Toiflouse  the  gates  were  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  postern, 
tad  the  Protestants  watched.  Some  of  them,  it  was  found,  were 
absent,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return,  and  to  quiet  the 
adsgivings  of  the  rest,  a  prohibition  against  molestation  to  any 
of  the  religion  was  published  by  soimd  of  trumpet : — It  was  true 
there  had  been  an  outrage  at  Paris,  but  it  arose  out  of  a  private 
quanely  and  at  Toulouse  the  Protestants  were  safe.  Many  of 
theniy  still  hiding  themselves,  from  fear,  the  troops  broke  into 
their  houses,  seized  them,  and  imprisoned  them  for  three  weeks, 
when  orders  arrived  from  Paris  for  their  execution.  The  next 
day,  before  sunrise,  two  students,  with  a  few  of  the  rabble  armed 
with  axes  and  swords,  proceeded  to  the  prison  by  order  of  the 
advocate^eneral,  and  murdered  them  one  by  one  as  they  de- 
acsended  the  steps,  to  the  number  of  three  himdred ;  their  bodies 
lay  exposed  and  stripped  two  days,  and  were  thrown  into  the 
diidL  Five  councillors  were  hanged  in  their  robes  before  the 
palace,  and  their  bodies  abandoned  to  pillaga  The  number  of 
the  sufferers  through  the  whole  of  France  is  estimated  by  Pere- 
fixe,  archbishop  of  Paris,  at  100,000  ;  by  Sully,  a  Protestant,  at 
70,000.  De  Thou,  a  Roman  Catholic,  again,  reduces  them  to 
S0,000 ;  and  Dr.  Lingard,  the  modem  Soman  Catholic  historian, 
endeavours  to  show  that  not  more  than  1,600  suffered.  The 
•tatements  of  PereRxe  or  of  Sully  are  unquestionably  much  nearer 
the  truth.     (See  Browning's  Hist.  chap.  29«) 

The  Protestant  nations  of  Europe  received  tlie  dismal  tidings 
with  the  deepest  sorrow,  the  pope  with  exultation  and  transports 
of  joy.  The  messenger  was  presented  with  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  the  guns  of  St  Angelo  were  fired,  a  jubilee  declared,  and 
a  medal  struck,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  pope, 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  on  the  other  the  destroying  angel  smiting 
the  heretics.  The  inscription  is  "  Huguenotorum  strages,  1572." 
And  the  pope  went  in  grand  procession  with  the  cardinals  to 
'  thanksgivings,  and  hear  a  Te  Deum  for  the  triumph  of  the 
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-.-.--'..-.  .•  »r"' r  uL  r.c.r  H«i;rarnota  were  not  extingmated, 
:..  ...•'-"   ...-rrrjui  .t    .'  :..:r:-^  :«j  .1  ol-.'se.  was  L>  begin  Again 

\  ..  .  '  •  ..:'•'■:  1:.:  iT..:..' ^I'.i'^  -jtili  more  intense.  In  the 
rr  1  :  :. :-:  "i.-n.-'-lv^  T;:h  :il:  the  ftiry  of  d^^pair. 

A...  ..••"  -  :.  •  :  r...rr  r  f  :h-  sir»ir: 'ir^rhpcion.  theaegeof 
r.i..  r.T  .-  ....  :i:.[-:  f^r  •':;-  vii-  ?:r  •  r"  tr.e  Hujuenocs.  Ii  hdd 
..'  •'  r  :..  r  *  .1  .  "' :.  :.*■  ::■  L-  xjiiz^.-x  *hr  king,  th'Migh  the  be- 
-  ■  J  -:  ..:  :  :!.---i. -:...-.  .u.i  f' .■«;■.•:.':  with  -:irr«-s,  Upwaria  of^firc 
:.  ...:.•:  :  :.  .r.j-r.  ::.■  i-i  i.:.«^  tirarly  all  th«=-  children.    The 

>  L*  r. .  ti*  ^vrTBitEirSff.  'i»r>cn!itrs  th«r  ^.uffetings  of 
•-.  l.'.-y  i-ii  Jirjivri  n;*  ■".•::-.  -naiL*.  straw,  and  even  the 
:  v.-.r  '•  •  k-.  •■  I  fuivr  ^ku  some  «erveii  up  at  table.** 
:.  s...  ;,  rhe  «  h.in  :^-r-  werr  vLiiblr.*"  R<>?helle  sat 
.V  .--.-.  -r-.r-.TF-ly :  ati'l  t'^  thr  extrem»?  mortification  of 
r.  *://.':.  :r*-ri4ric»:s.  the  •i«.'gi:  was  raLaoL  In  Picanlj 
•  r*  'i.'r  Prjte:itaLt>  resumei]  their  wurship ;  in  &cc, 
•  ',i  >".  hi»rthol'jm»^w  hail  r^erve*!  no  other  purpose 
■I.  ■  ;.•:  i  r-.'i'/r..   and  kiri«lle  arnori-.'n  them   a  spirit  of 

/-.r-r  •':.••  :iiiv.<i*  r—.  <  .'ha  r '.»■'•  IX.  <iy-  Laon.-telle.  *"  Guerr»rs  Je 
h*:\iT.>ii."  •■■::*.  ii..  p.  -i-JT  apjitiir'-ii  ^I-hjuiv  and  thoughttiiL 
All  t;..-  j.ii-:itari'..^-s  •■!  tiie  •••urt  uf  Rimi*-  wrn,-  unavailing;  pro- 
rr--.io:i-!  Jill!  •|i".rir5i.il  -"!*«'-.  «.'ju  11  Xi'.»t  L^alni  hi>  ?m'u!.  He  was  ^een 
*i,i,tiiiii.i'.iy  {ri:::..'-d  !:•  thar  .-Ta:*- of  «?onvir.«i.>ii  into  which  he  had 
\i*-*:ii  ihp/An  hy  rfi.-  rir-t  -.jund  ..f  tri>-  aiipial-bell — with  frantic 
st»;p,  (j'liwrrin::  liji-.  aiid  I;  rjL'afl  hlo«Ml»h'>t  eyes.  The  masftacie 
t/i'>k  |)l;i''-  on  th»:  2tth  «.'t  Aiii:'i.-,t.  I.i72  ;  Charles  IX.  died,  aged 
twfriifyd'iur.  May  .'iOrh.  l.>7+.  His  sieknr?iii  was  accompanied 
wit.li  -.ii'h  tumble  .-yiniit«>rn.-  aa  h.id  never  Ix-fore  bt-en  ol»served 
in  » a.s*s  of  'on.sumjjti'^n.  His  cher^t  was  j>articularly  affected,  but 
blood  ririw#:d  from  fdl  hi-.  i**jres.  Frightful  recollections  troubled 
hirt  thoM'/hty,  v.\i\\(-  lying  "in  a  l><-il  ever  batheil  in  blood — abed 
from  whi«'h  in  vain  he  .-trove  to  rai.^*:  Iiinistrlf.  His  looks  were 
oft'-n  a.s  wild  ;i.s  those  of  a  man  who  believes  him.strlf  pursued  by 
;iv»'n;^nnK  spirit.-  lb-  .still  continually  re|»t.-ated,  from  the  fon» 
of  linbit,  tho.-:«'  blu^plninies  which  were  wunt  to  accompany  all 
hi.sword.s;  th»-n  In- would  iniplon;  the  mercy  of  God  His  tor- 
ments inrnaM-d  wli*n  In;  was  sensible  of  his  mother's  approach; 
\i*-  fnnibli.'il,  and  wa.s  drejulfuUy  agitated  to  see  her  so  tranquil 
afti  r  tli'ir  common  crime.     He  knew  not  whether  he  was  falling 
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a  iiacrifice  to  the  vengeance  vf  God,  or  to  the  subtle  attempts  of 
his  enemies,  perhaps  his  mother,  against  his  life.  Did  he  con- 
ceive the  most  frightful  suspicions,  he  would  afterwards  reproach 
himself.  He  interrogated  his  physicians,  believing  he  saw  in 
them  a  want  of  candour ;  he  cursed  them  and  cursed  himself. 
He  received  no  comfort  from  any  conversations  excepting  those  he 
held  with  his  nurse.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  he  had  prevented 
her  from  being  included  in  the  number  of  victims  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's eve.  "  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  what  a  wicked  counsel 
have  I  followed !  0,  my  God !  pardon  me  ;  have  mercy  on  me. 
Where  am  I  going  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  know  too  well  that  I 
am  lost !"  Thus  died  Charles  IX.,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
finir,  the  victim  of  crime  and  of  remorse. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  III.,  an  effeminate  voluptuary 
and  a  slave  of  the  priests.  Still  bent  on  the  extermination  of 
heresy,  he  was  drawn  by  his  counsellors  into  a  scheme  for  uniting 
all  good  Catholics  in  one  vast  League  for  their  destruction.  This 
league,  at  the  head  of  which  Henry  placed  himself,  was  an  agree- 
ment couched,  at  first,  in  moderate  terms,  which  bound  its  mem- 
bers, in  general,  to  support  the  royal  authority,  and,  as  to  matters 
of  religious  difference,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  States- 
general,  to  be  convoked  for  that  special  purpose.  Practically  it 
became  a  formidable  engine  for  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant 
fidth,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  history  of  France 
for  many  years.  War,  of  course,  soon  broke  out.  In  1577  a 
•hort  peace  succeeded  ;  the  terms  were  more  favourable  than  the 
Protestants  might  have  expected.  It  conceded  the  right  of 
public  worship,  except  in  some  few  places,  and  defined  the  civil 
rights  of  "  those  of  the  religion,''  so,  upon  the  whole,  as  to  se- 
cure their  persons  from  injury.  They  were  allowed  to  celebrate 
marriages  and  baptisms,  but  they  were  still  forbidden  to  claim 
any  succession,  direct  or  collateral,  and  they  could  inherit  only 
personal  property  imder  any  circumstances;  but  it  was  ill 
observed,  and  war  again  broke  out  in  1579:  it  raged  with 
various  success  till  the  battle  of  Centres,  in  1587,  where  the  king 
of  Navarre,  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  destroyed  the  Roman 
Catholic  general,  the  due  de  Joyeuse,  and  half  his  army.  Henry 
was  himself  assassinated  by  a  monk  in  1589 ;  and  the  king  of 
Navarre,  his  legitimate  successor,  as  Henry  IV.,  stepped  into  the 
throne. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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Tlie  Protestants  of  France  exulted  that  a  pTofesaor  of  their 
own   n'Ii;:i()ii  was  :it   length   their  king.     It  was  only  reason- 
alil«'  to  rxiK.ri  truiii  a  Huguenot  king  protection  for  the  Hu- 
gUfiiMts.     A  Imiii;  si-rit'S  t>f  insults  and  persecutions  seemed  about 
to  cl<>s4'  for  ewr.  ]M'rliapA  to  be  succeeded  by  honours  and  prefn^ 
nirnt.     l>ut  the  Protestant  Cliurcli  of  France,  always^  to  human 
eves,  uiifurcunato,  was  doomed  once  more  to  difiappointment 
Thi'  R4inian  (  athnlics  were  the  dominant  party  in  the  stata 
Tluy  usfd  all  tlit'ir  influence  to  persuade  the  king  to  retract  hii 
hiTtsy  and  boconi*'  a  member  of  the  true  Church.    They  so  fiur 
sucvt'itltMl  as  tu  induce  him  to  make  the  foolish  promise  to  study 
tiir  coutrovt^rsy  for  six  months,  and  then  determine  what  should 
Ik-  liis  n-ligioii  for  the  future.    The  ultra-Romanists,  the  men  of 
tlit>  Lta^iuf,  st't  up  a  rival  sovereign  in  the  person  of  the  Car- 
<liiial  H)urlK>n.     instead  of  assisting  his  old  comrades^  Heniy 
IV.  found  it  difficult  to  mamtaiu  his  own  rights.    France  was 
a«run  i'Hihroiled,  and,  this  time,  it  was  a  war  not  simply  of  the 
two  religions  against  each  other,  but  of  moderate  men,  both 
lloman  ( 'alholics  an<l  Protestants  on  behalf  of  the  king,  agsdnst 
the  poiH.*  and  his  allii-s  at  home  and  abroad.     Henry  had,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  no  ver}'  strong  s«.»nse  of  religion  ;  he  had  already 
begun  to  tom])orizc,  and  to  maintain  tliat  the  contest  between 
tile  two  parties  was  of  much  less  importance  than  either  of  them 
was  willing  to  allow.     "  Jjet  a  man  hold  the  creeds^"  he  was 
fond  of  saying,  **  and  live  accordingly,  and  he  must  be  a  good 
Christian."     But  in  fact  he  was  gradually  becoming  indifferent 
to  the  cause  to  which  his  illustrious  mother  had  devoted  her  life, 
and  the  solicitations  of  his  wife  were  not  wanting  to  win  him 
baek  tt>  the  Church  of  Rome.     At  length,  on  the  25th  July, 
15II.S,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  was  admitted,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Denis,  with  much  pomp,  into  the  communion  of 
the   Roman   Catholic   Cliurch.     His  title  to   the   throne  was 
afterwards  recognised  by  the  pope. 

Still,  the  Prottistants  obtained  some  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  their  jMiTsecutionsceiLsedfor  a  time  at  least;  and,  secondly, 
the  Edict  of  Naxtks,  which  was  signed  the  30th  of  April,  1598. 
secured  to  them  the  exercise  of  public  worship  and  other  privi- 
leges. This  famous  ediet  recognise<l  the  Protestants  as  a  party 
in  the  suite.  In  the  preamble  the  king  acknowledges  that  God 
is  adored  and  worshipped  by  all  his  subjects,  if  not  in  the  same 
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form,  at  least  with  the  same  intentions ;  '^  in  such  manner  that 
his  kingdom  will  always  merit  and  preserve  the  glorious  title  of 
*  very  Christian.'  "  The  edict  was  declared  perpetual  and 
irrevoeable,  as  being  the  principal  foimdation  of  the  union  and 
tnmquillity  of  the  state.  Within  their  families  liberty  of  con- 
science was  allowed ;  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  had  per- 
mission to  perform  Divine  service  in  their  castles ;  and  those  of 
inferior  rank  might  admit  thirty  persons  to  their  private  worship. 
The  Protestants  were  eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  their  poor  to  the 
hospitals,  and  for  their  protection  mixed  chambers,  partly  Pro- 
testant, were  to  be  established  in  all  the  parliaments.  These 
parliaments,  be  it  observed,  were  provincial  assemblies,  partly 
judicial  and  partly  deliberative,  and  there  were  ten  of  them 
in  the  whole  of  France.  They  were  also  permitted  to  convoke 
synods  and  to  establish  four  academies  for  science  and  theology. 
Still,  however,  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was  limited  to 
certain  towns,  in  which  it  had  been  already  licensed,  and  to  the 
suburbs  of  other  cities  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Bome  was  provided  for ;  tithe  was 
to  be  paid  to  its  clergy,  and  its  worship  was  to  be  re-established 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  last  article  is  said  to  have  undone 
the  work  of  the  Beformation  to  a  vast  extent,  and  to  have  re- 
stored the  mass  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  two  thou- 
sand parishes.  Yet  the  party  of  the  League  was  dissatisfied : 
pope  Clement  VIII.  declared,  that  a  decree  that  gave  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  was  accursed — "the  most  accursed  that  had 
ever  been  made,"  The  university  of  Paris  attempted  to  close 
its  gates  against  the  Huguenots,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
until  overcome  by  the  king's  remonstrances,  refused  to  register 
the  edict.  At  length,  by  degrees,  passion  upon  both  sides  died 
away,  and  the  twelve  years  that  followed,  to  the  death  of  the 
king,  forms  one  of  the  most  tranquil  periods  of  the  reformed 
Church.  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  the  charter  of  Protestantism 
in  France.  The  preface  declared  it  to  be  perpetual  and  irre- 
vocable ;  but  it  was  ill  observed  from  the  first,  and,  after  eighty- 
seven  years,  repealed  by  the  grandson  of  Henry  of  Navarre ;  but 
during  that  long  interval  it  was  the  measure  and  the  rule,  though 
not  always  the  efiectual  bulwark,  of  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants 
of  France. 

During  this  season  of  repose  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Beforma- 
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tion  failed.  After  the  edict  few  converts  were  gained,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  maiiy  Huguenots  conformed*  They  went,  says  a 
Freuch  writer,  through  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  paas 
into  the  antc-chiuubers  of  the  court  The  priests  were  anzioiu 
to  gain  over  the  pastors,  and  their  conduct  was  marked  with 
generosity.  They  raised  a  fund  of  thirty  thousand  livres  arjear 
for  the  puq)08o  of  ]x^n8ioning  those  ministers  and  professors  who 
might  forsake  the  Huguenots.  To  the  honour  of  iheir  pastois 
not  one  of  them  accepted  the  bounty.  Yet  the  piety,  and  with 
it  the  energy  and  success,  of  the  Protestants,  had  disappeared. 
('atherine,  tlie  <iueen-mother,  had  employed  all  her  seductive 
arts  to  infuse  amongst  their  chiefs  and  leaders  the  luxurious  vices 
of  her  own  licentious  court ;  rank,  office,  and  all  the  other  allure- 
ments of  royal  piiironage  were  employed  to  shake  their  fideUty; 
and  Mezcrai  asserts,  tliat  more  Huguenots  were  converted  in  four 
years  by  these  methods,  than  had  been  induced  to  abandon  iheir 
religion  in  forty  years  by  the  scaffold  and  the  stake.  "  Nor  must 
we  omit,  as  still  more  fatal  to  their  piety,  the  sanguinary  habits 
contmcteJ  during  many  years  of  civil  warfare.  The  atrocities  of 
that  dark  era  were  not  confined  t^  the  Catholics.  As  the  contest 
pnKjeeded,  the  parties  on  either  side  became  gradually  bereft,  not 
only  of  the  spirit  of  (liristianity,  but  of  the  feelings  of  our 
common  humanity ;  while  the  moral  sense  was  paralysed,  if 
not  deadened,  by  the  sight,  and  the  perpetration,  of  remorseless 
cruelties.  To  men  stained  with  such  crimes,  however  sorely 
provoked  to  the  commission  of  them,  it  was  not  given  to  raise 
aloft  the  Ooss  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  announce  the  tidings  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  By  the  lips  of  such  heralds,  even  the 
gospel  itself  was  j)roclaimed  in  vain."  (Sir  James  Stephen, 
Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  France.) 

We  do  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  history  during  the  interval 
between  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  its  revocation.  It  would  be  to 
relate  the  stniggle  of  two  great  political  parties  rather  than  to 
give  a  history  of  religion  or  of  the  Protestant  ChurcL  Henry 
IV.  fell  by  the  liand  of  Ravaillac  the  assassin  on  the  14th  May 
1610.  The  Huguenots  left  Paris  ;  the  <luke  of  Sully,  who  had 
now  become  their  leader,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bastile,  of  which 
he  was  governor ;  and  in  the  southern  provinces  the  Huguenots 
took  up  arms.  There  was  a  general  dread  of  the  court,  now 
managed  on  behalf  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIII.,  a  child  eight 
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years  old,  by  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  widow  of  Henry  IV.,  a  bigoted 
and  vindictive  Catholia  But  it  was  not  till  1615  that  the  wars 
of  religion  again  broke  out  In  1620  a  system  of  persecution, 
afterwards  known  as  the  dragonnades,  was  introduced.  The 
slates  of  Beam,  almost  entirely  Protestant,  were  ordered  to 
restore  the  ecclesiastical  property,  which,  for  thirty  years,  had 
been  applied  to  their  own  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  and, 
as  they  were  naturally  reluctant,  the  demand  was  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  The  soldiers  committed  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses. The  people  were  driven  to  the  Mass  with  blows,  their 
property  wasted,  their  children  carried  oflF.  The  war  spread, 
with  its  usual  miseries,  smd  in  1625,  Bochelle,  the  Protestant 
stronghold  in  the  north,  fell  It  was  lost  to  the  Huguenots  by 
the  treachery  of  Charles  I.,  who  made  over  to  the  French  king 
the  fleet  which  had  been  equipped  for  the  assistance  of  the  be- 
sieged Protestants.  The  pope  sang  a  Te  Deum,  and  vnrote  to 
congratulate  Louis,  and  once  more  "  the  religion  "  seemed  to  be 
expiring  in  France.  At  Privas,  a  small  town  which  was  taken 
by  capitulation  from  the  Huguenots,  the  garrison  of  eight  hun- 
dred was  slaughtered,  fifty  burghers  were  hanged,  numbers  were 
aent  to  the  galleys,  the  town  was  burnt,  and  a  band  of  missionary 
priests  followed  to  compel  the  survivors  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  the  king.  In  1629  an  edict  of  grace  was  published — the  title 
shows  the  altered  condition  of  the  Huguenots ;  they  were  now 
treated  only  as  rebels,  or  as  a  disaffected  faction.  The  great 
Calvinist  party  had  ceased  to  exist  after  the  loss  of  Bochelle. 

Louis  XIV.  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1644,  and  found  the 
Protestants  few  in  numbers,  and  of  no  political  importance.  Fop 
some  time  they  were  treated  with  the  forbearance  which  con- 
tempt inspires.  His  first  minister,  Bichelieu,  as  well  as  Mazarin, 
who  succeeded  him,  were  men  of  more  enlarged  minds  and 
gentle  dispositions  than  any  who  had  hitherto  directed  the 
counsels  of  the  Boman  Catholic  party.  The  Protestants  were 
allowed  to  hold  their  synods:  many  eloquent  preachers,  and 
several  authors  of  the  highest  reputation  appeared  amongst  them. 
It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Amyraut,  Dumoulin, 
Daille,  Basnage,  Drelincourt,  and  Claude.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  their  condition,  even  now,  was  an  enviable  one. 
They  were  exposed  to  constant  insults,  and  occasionally,  on  some 
trifling  pretext,  to  gross  injustice.     Mazarin  died  in  1661 ;  the 
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kinir  resolved  to  rrovem  alone ;  he  was  now,  too,  freed  by  the 
death  of  (.Voiuwt-ll  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  from  all 
11114 Msiness  from  Kii<;land  ;  his  dis{)Osition  was  naturally  insolent, 
and  it  w:k4  iiitlamcd  hy  unbridleil  indulgence  and  the  posseaaon 
of  unb< mulled  ])owit.  His  licentiousness  drove  him  to  his  prieste 
for  ri'lief  to  an  irritated  conscience,  and  the  priests  used  thrir 
iiitliience  to  embitter  his  mind  against  the  Huguenota  He 
l>egan  to  persecute  in  order  to  appease  his  remorse,  and  make  a 
composition  for  his  crimes.  Urged  forwards  by  the  Jesuit^  he 
was  easily  ])erKuaded  that  the  suppression  of  heresy  would  atone 
for  his  erimiiial  indulgences ;  and  his  favourite  mistress^  Madame 
de  Maiuteuou,  wits  now  only  anxious  to  conceal  the  stain  is 
her  birth  (&he  was  bom  and  brought  up  a  Huguenot)  by 
stimulating  the  king  to  fresh  severities.  One  by  one^  the 
immunities  which  had  been  extorted  from  his  predecesson  were 
invaded ;  every  legal  point  was  determined  in  fiivour  of  their 
eut^mies ;  their  ]K)litical  assemblies  were  closed ;  their  natiGnal 
synod  forbidden  ;  their  burials  ordered  to  be  solemnized  only  in 
tlie  night,  their  marriages  to  be  regidated  b)'  the  (Roman)  canon 
law ;  their  ministers  forbidden  to  wear  the  cassock,  except  in  a 
place  of  worship,  or  to  speak  or  pray  with  their  poor  in  the 
hospitals,  except  in  a  whisper ;  the  profession  of  physic  was 
close<l  agjunst  them ;  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  callings 
of  apothecaries,  grocers,  or  booksellers,  or  to  have  on  apprentice. 
On  the  other  hantl,  large  sums  were  spent  by  the  court  in  buying 
conversions ;  and,  as  a  premium,  converts  were  allowed  a  delay 
of  three  years  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.  But  the  con- 
versions did  not,  after  all,  proceed  with  sufficient  rapidity,  anfl 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  obstinate;  while 
converts  were  exempted  from  the  burden  by  a  rojul  ordinance. 
The  highest  expectations  wore  raised  at  court.  "If  God  spares 
the  king,"  wrote  Madame  de  ^laintenon  to  her  friend,  Mai 
de  Villette,  on  the  6th  April,  1681,  "  there  will  not  be  a  single 
Huguenot  in  twenty  years."  The  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
seemed  to  be  the  only  step  necessary  to  complete  their  final 
destruction  ;  it  had,  in  fact,  been  for  some  years  resolved  upon,  and 
from  this  time  began  to  be  avowed  :  and  preparations  were  made 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Frightful  cruelties  were  practised.  One 
Protestant  minister,  Andoyer,  was  hanged  in  1684;  another, 
Homel,  was  broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  same  vear.     Petitions  or 
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remonstrances  were  alike  unheeded.  The  dragonnades  were 
renewed,  and  horrible  acts  of  cruelty  were  practised,  perhaps  (as 
his  apolc^ists  maintain)  without  the  sanction,  or  even  tiie 
knowledge  of  the  king.  The  whole  nation  was  inflamed  against 
the  Huguenots.  Soulier,  a  Roman  Catholic,  writes  thus: 
*  While  the  king's  council  was  striving  to  suppress  the  Pro- 
testant academies  and  overthrow  their  temples,  the  bishops,  the 
parliaments,  the  governors,  and  even  the  inferior  authorities,  did 
each  their  best  to  second  the  king's  designs:  by  this  means 
most  of  the  provinces  where  Huguenotism  was  formerly  very 
flourishing  were  deprived  even  of  public  worship."  In  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ruling  passion  and  the  fashionable  pursuit 
was  to  make  converts.  It  was  the  one  act  by  which  the  king 
liad  been  induced  to  believe  that  all  his  sins  would  be  atoned 
for,  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  established  for  ever.  M 
de  Sismondi  wittily  remarks  that  religion,  as  inculcated  on 
Louis  XIV.  by  his  confessors,  is  reducible  to  two  precepts: 
''Desist  from  adultery;  exterminate  heresy."  One-third  of  all 
the  profits  of  all  the  vacant  benefices  of  France  was  set  apart  by 
Louis  as  the  capital  of  a  sort  of  bank  of  conversion,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  placed  Pelisson,  himself  a  convert  from  the  faith  of 
Geneva  Under  Pelisson  were  employed  subordinate  officers  in 
all  the  cities  and  provinces  of  France  in  which  Protestantism 
most  abounded.  Their  duty  was  to  purchase  adhesions  to  the 
Church  of  Bome:  for  this  traffic  there  was  a  regular  scale  of 
prices,  ranging  from  five  to  a  hundred  livres,  according  to  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  apostates.  Lists  were  published  of 
hundreds  of  conversions ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  converts,  having 
leoetved  the  bribe,  affected  scruples,  fell  back  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  had  to  be  bribed  again.  This  device  was 
answered  by  an  edict  of  the  year  1679,  which  condemned  all 
relapsed  persons  to  banishment  for  life,  and  confiscated  their 
property.  The  work  proceeded  too  slowly  after  all ;  there  were 
still  about  two  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  were  not  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Huguenots.  It  was  evident  that  the  conversion  of 
France  would  never  be  effected  by  blandishments  and  bribes. 
Louis  determined  to  have  recourse  to  violence :  penal  laws  were 
passed  and  rigidly  enforced.  From  an  appalling  list  of  pains 
and  penalties,  we  adduce  a  few  of  the  most  distressing.  Mixed 
marriages  were  forbidden:    a  Protestant  might  not  employ  a 
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( Vith'' lio  valet,  l'^  he  should  be  sedaoed  into  heiesr,  nor  i 
Pr  •'-•.■:.:.  ''Ti-jri-^r-  he  ojuld  not  be  trusteii  by  the  State, 
("r.."  ir-.-ri  r  -  v-n  y-^irs  of  ace  might  abjure  the  Protestant  £uth 
L'. '.'•«'. :L<aii*i:L J  th^  oppj^ition  of  their  parents;  an  oppodtkm 
whi  h  iubirijte'i  Ui^m  to  a  severe  penalty.  Much  of  their 
et:-i.lr-L«T:cai  pr:r:»rr.y  was  con&scated.  If  a  new  convert  were 
a«ii:~.:*.'.r*i.  ihr:  piv<  T  wa&  punisheJ  with  banishment  and  oon- 
fi'ii-tii  ^.'i  "i  h>  pr  •{•eny.  and  thr?  ojngregation  was  dispersed. 
Tfu:  -iro-L*  wer-  now  Irt  l«xiee,  and  in  1685  two  hundred  and 
t'jr.y  tho;..<Ui  i  •.•"!:v..-rt.-i  wtre  made  at  the  point  of  the  halbert. 
S.r-n^s  iri'.tiii!fc'r.!r.  .-.f  Jescription  muat  be  faintly  pictured  to  the 
resi'l-r  by  hU  '>wzi  imaginatioa  Louvois,  one  of  the  missionaries 
enipl*iyr*i.  r»'{:K>rtcii  that  within  a  few  weeks  twenty  thoosand 
conv*'r>i«  •CIS  ha* I  U-eii  etTected  in  the  district  of  Montauban,  and 
sixrv  th"ii<iiii  in  that  of  B>>rdeaux.  "A  month  ago/' said  he^ 
*•  th*:*r»>  wrre  *jnr  him'lred  and  fiftv  thousand  Protestants ;  verr 
siN.n  ther^'  will  not  \je  ten  thousiand  left."  The  Due  de  NoaiUea, 
o»niman«iin£r  the  iirmy  «»n  the  .v«uth-east,  "iiTOte  to  £x)uvois  as 
follows:  -Tlie  day  aftrf  my  arrivul  at  Nismes,  the  most  cod- 
sulenihlo  ji^rsons  n{  the  plai>?  made  their  abjuration.  The 
ar'i'.'ur  tur  rhang*-  tht-n  onoleJ  a  little,  but,  in  cf»nsequence  of  my 
ha  vine:  fjuart*Te«l  si»ino  tP-'Ofis  upjn  s«>me  of  the  most  obstinate, 
affaini  ar*-  onc-e  more  in  a  e*:»od  train.  ...  I  hope  that  before  the 
end  of  the  month  n«»t  a  single  Hutruenot  will  l>e  left  in  the 
Cevf-nnf  s.  .  .  .  The  nunilK?r  of  thes^  religion kt*?  in  this  province 
is  aliout  two  hundrwl  and  forty  thousand."  These  were  pre- 
liminary Hteps.  On  the  Isth  Octol>er  1685,  Louis  XIV.  signed 
the  Rf.vcKjATioy  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  "  Ol>serving,"  saj-s 
the  king,  in  the  introduction,  "  with  the  gratitude  which  we  so 
juritly  owe  to  Go*l,  that  our  cares  have  produced  the  desired  end, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  those  of  the  religion  calling  itself 
refonnrd  have  emhnice<l  the  Catholic  faith,  for  which  reason  the 
further  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  useless,  therefore  it  is 
enact^-d  that  the  Protestant  religion  shall  be  no  longer  celebrated 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  that  all  Protestant  pastors  shall 
quit  France  within  fifteen  days,  and  be  condemned  to  the  galleys 
if  th^y  venture  to  preach  again  Awhile  those  who  should  con- 
fonn  receivcil  a  pf-nsion,  with  other  privileges);  that  the 
childn-n  of  Protestants  shall  l>e  educated  as  Catholics;  that 
ProtestantH  emigrating,  if  men,  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
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life ;  if  women,  be  imprisoned  for  life."  A  deceifful  promise  was 
added,  that  the  members  of  this  religion  might  remain  im- 
molested  till  it  should  please  Qod  to  enlighten  them,  provided 
they  abstained  from  public  worship.  The  last  article  gave  rise 
to  fresh  calamities:  the  Huguenots  rejoiced  that  liberty  of 
conscience  within  the  bosom  of  the  family  was  still  respected. 
But  the  intentions  of  the  court  were  very  diflferent;  it  was 
merely  a  pretext  to  prevent  their  emigration.  Louvois  wrote 
thus  to  the  commanders  of  the  dragoons :  ''  His  Majesty  desires 
that  the  utmost  rigour  shall  be  shown  to  those  who  will  not 
conform  to  his  religion,  and  those  who  seek  the  foolish  glory  of 
being  the  last  must  be  pushed  to  the  utmost  extremity." 
Almost  all  writers,  of  all  creeds,  and  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  date  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  the  long  entail  of  the 
sorrows  and  disgraces  of  a  hundred  years.  But  the  edict  was 
popular,  and  never  was  the  "grand  monarque"  thought  more 
worthy  of  the  title  than  when,  as  his  flatterers  told  him,  he  had 
accomplished,  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  what  six  kings  of 
France  had  attempted  in  vain.  The  act  of  revocation  was 
rigorously  executed.  The  letter  of  the  edict  had  allowed  fifteen 
days  for  the  departure  of  the  pastors ;  they  hastened  to  be  gone ; 
hurried  away,  as  they  were,  by  the  royal  guards.  There  was  a 
rush  of  Huguenots  to  the  frontiers.  The  men  assumed  every 
possible  disguise.  Women  of  quality,  says  an  eye-witness 
(Benoit,  "  Hist  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,")  who,  so  to  speak,  had 
never  placed  a  foot  upon  the  ground,  except  to  cross  their  apart- 
ments or  stroll  in  an  avenue,  travelled  on  foot  a  hundred 
leagues  Girls  of  fifteen,  of  every  rank,  exposefd  themselves  to 
the  same  hazard :  they  drew  wheelbarrows,  they  carried  manure, 
they  disfigured  their  faces  with  dyes,  or  blistered  the  skin  to  give 
them  a  wrinkled  aspect;  both  women  and  girls  counterfeited 
sickness,  dumbness,  and  insanity.  Some  went  disguised  as  men, 
some,  too  delicate  and  small  for  men,  donned  the  dress  of 
lacqueys,  and  followed,  as  boys,  on  foot  through  the  mud. 
Thousands  perished  with  fatigue,  or  accident,  or  shipwreck,  or 
the  bullets  of  the  soldiery ;  thousands  were  captured,  and  the 
galleys  were  crammed  with  ancient  magistrates,  oflScers,  gentle- 
men, and  old  men.  The  court  was  alarmed  at  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  and  the  ruin  of  industry.     To-day  it  affected 
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indifierence,  and  threw  open  all  the  ootletB  of  the  ooimtiy;  to> 
morrow  it  revoke<l  the  license ;  yet  few  ships  quitted  the  ootst 
without  carrying  away  some  fugitives  stowed  away  in  the  cuyso, 
or  packed  in  cases  and  bales  of  good&     Multitudes  put  to  seaift 
open  boats,  and    thus  numbers  perished*      It  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  number  of  the  reiugeea.     Benoit,  himself  a 
refugee  pastor,  makes  the  number  of  his  clerical  brethren  seven 
hundred :  a  moilerate  statement ;  since  other  writers  have  raised 
the  numbers  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand.    Voltuie 
says  that  fifty  thousand  families  quitted  the  kingdonL    Sismondi 
calculates  that,  if  the  lowest  numbers  be  accepted,  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  established  themselves    in   other  countries^ 
while  a  million  was  left  in  France.    Of  the  numbers  who  took 
refuge  in  England,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  twenty-two 
French  churches  were  formed  in  London,  and  eleven  regiments 
of  refiigees  were  enrolled  in  the  army.     But   it  is  with  the 
history  of  the  million  Protestants  who  remained  in  France  that 
our  narmtive  is  now  concerned.     To  the  story  of  the  refugees  we 
shall  advert  hereafter. 

After  the  edict  of  revocation,  the  Protestants  were  still  exposed 
to  the  dragoniiades.  Lettres  de  cachet  were  issued,  under  which 
hundreds  were  secretly  imprisoned.  Their  churches,  or  temples, 
and  Bibles  were  destroyed,  and  their  children  kidnapped  and 
placed  in  Boman  Oitholic  seminaries  and  convents.  Still  the 
Protestant  cause  revived ;  and  the  court  was  enraged  and 
mortified  to  learn  that  all  its  measures,  severe  and  desperate  as 
they  were,  had  l)eeu  unsuccessful  It  is  true  that  in  two  im- 
portant points  tlie  character  of  the  Huguenot  party  was  much 
altered.  It  had  now  no  longer  a  nobility  to  lead,  or  a  clei^y  to 
instnict  it.  After  the  revocation,  scarcely  a  gentleman  of  rank  of 
the  reformed  religion  remained  in  France.  A  party  which  had 
once  numbered  in  its  ranks  probably  a  third  of  the  noblesse, 
several  Bourbon  princes,  and  a  king  of  France,  was  now  com- 
posed only  of  the  middle  classes  (and  but  sparingly  of  these),  the 
mechanics,  and  the  peasantry.  All  their  leame<l  men,  all  their 
pastors,  had  disa]>peared.  It  is  true  that  many  of  those  who  had 
fled  at  the  revocation  returned  soon  after,  and  resumed  their 
ministry  by  stealth.  But  in  July,  1686,  an  ordinance  appeared 
denouncing  death  against  the  pastors  who  had  thus  returned,  and 
confinement  for  Ufe  to  the  galleys  to  those  who  sheltered  them. 
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The  same  ordinanco  promised  a  reward  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  livres  to  those  who  should  apprehend  or  betray  a 
minister,  and  it  threatened  death  to  those  who  should  attend  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Huguenots.  These  were  no  empty 
menaces ;  if  the  Protestants  were  overheard  praying  or  singing, 
the  soldiers  at  once  fired  upon  them.  They  preserved  exact 
lifto  of  the  numbers  massacred  in  different  places,  and  there  were 
instances  in  which  companies  of  two,  three,  or  five  hundred 
were  slaughtered  without  an  effort  to  resist,  and  found  dead 
in  the  tranquil  attitude  of  prayer.  Louis  XIV.  was  urged  to 
these  furious  excesses  by  his  own  tyrannical  disposition,  and 
by  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits  under  Pfere  la  Chaise,  the  royal 
confessor.  But  the  Jansenists  viewed  these  cruelties  with  horror, 
and  solemnly  protested  against  them.  Several  of  the  bishops 
lefiised  to  put  in  force  the  royal  mandates  against  the  Hugue- 
nots, or  to  suffer  their  clergy  to  harass  them  into  a  recanta- 
tion; and  F^nSon  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  indignant 
condemnation  of  measures  which  he  saw  to  be  at  once  futile  and 
wicked. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  war  of  the  Camisards  broke  out. 
It  would  have  been  astonishing  if  an  enthusiastic  and  persecuted 
band  of  men,  without  leaders,  had  not  fallen  into  some  excesses, 
and  it  excites  no  surprise  that  when  thus  goaded  they  took 
reprisals  on  their  tormentora  It  is  only  under  the  influence  of 
the  highest  religious  principles  that  human  nature  can  patiently 
submit  to  a  course  of  systematic  cruelty,  the  details  of  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Camisards,  are  too  sickening  to  bear  descrip- 
tion. Deprivefd  of  their  pastors,  the  Huguenots  devoutly  listened 
to  the  instructions  of  several  pious  laymen,  amongst  whom 
Claude  Brousson,  an  advocate  of  Nismes,  is  justly  renowned.  He 
renoimced  his  prospects  in  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  noble 
work  of  imparting  spiritual  consolation  to  an  afflicted  peopla  A 
volume  of  sermons  published  shortly  after  his  death  att^ts,  not 
only  his  piety  and  zeal,  but  genius  and  a  fair  amount  of  learning. 
His  ministry  was  carried  on  in  caves,  and  out-houses,  and 
inaccessible  ravines  amongst  the  mountains.  At  length  he  was 
Hrrested,  and  sentenced  to  be  broken  alive,  and  then  hanged, 
but  the  sentence  was  inverted ;  he  was  first  strangled  and  then 
mangled  on  the  wheel.  This  was  one  of  many  ferocious  acts  which 
drove  the  Huguenots  to  madness.    In  July,  1702,  they  fell  upon 
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the  Abbe  dii  Chaila,  a  ferocious  persecutor,  whose  refinement  m 

tortiiriiif^  his  victims  no  North  American  savage  or  gnnd 
iutjiiisitor  has  at  any  time  surpassed  A  body  of  fifty  Huguenots 
8U<l(h»nly  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  lodged ;  he  endea- 
vourt'd  Uj  escape,  but  fell  pierced  with  nearly  fifky  wounds. 
£<ich  iissassin  exclaiming  as  he  struck  him,  **  This  avenges  my 
father's  death  ;"  *'  Tliis  comes  from  my  brother  in  the  galleys." 
Tliis  was  the  In^giiining  of  the  war  of  the  Camisards — a  word  the 
meaning  of  wliich  is  imknown. 

The  (^nnisiirds  soon  found  themselves  in  sufficient  nnmbeis  to 
dare  an  open  insurrection  ;  they  continued  two  years  in  arms^  and 
maintained  upwards  of  thirty  engagements  with  the  royal  troops. 
The  Count  de  Broglie  attacked  them  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1703,  at  Val-de-Bane.  There  were  not  above  two  hundred 
Caniisiirds.  Thtj  approach  of  the  troops  did  not  move  the  reso- 
lute bjind,  who  continued  singing  a  psalm,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  until  they  had  received  the  first  volley;  when  they 
repliinl  with  such  eflR»ct,  that  their  enemies  retreated.  But  the 
fortunes  of  Louis  had  already  waned,  and  fearing  that  the 
Protestant  powers  of  Europe  might  land  their  troops  in  the 
disturl)ed  provinces,  he  wtis  induced  to  relax  his  severities,  and 
even  to  offer  places  in  his  service  to  their  leaders.  He  died  in 
nXo,  and  the  Caraisard  war  expired.  It  certainly  purchased  a 
few  years  of  comparative  repose  to  the  Huguenots  during  the  last 
part  of  his  reign. 

The  (.aniisards,  deprived  of  their  ministers,  were  often  the 
dupes  of  an  ignorant  superstition.  They  regarded  their  leaders  as 
inspired  men,  and  prophets  in  great  numbers  appeared  amongst 
them,  and  were  listened  to  with  implicit  faith.  The  soldiers 
calle<l  themselves  the  children  of  God,  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  and 
tl)ey  bestowed  on  their  captains  the  name  of  brother.  In  many 
points  they  resembled  the  sectaries  in  the  parliamentary  army 
under  Cromwell.  Tlieir  private  life  was  religious  and  severe ; 
but  they  made  stern  and  bloody  reprisals  upon  their  enemies. 
The  atrocities  on  l)oth  sides  were  such  that  it  is  refreshing  to 
meet  with  a  military  engagement,  as  a  positive  relief. 

The  Protestant  refugees,   after  the  revocation   of  the  edicf 

Nantes,  were  hospitably  received  in  all  Protestant  countries. 

land  was  their  principal  retreat ;  and  they  well  repaid  the 

t>us  sympathy  which  their  sufferings  drew  forth  amongst  our 
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ooimtrymen.  Schomberg  and  Kouvignd  were  Huguenots.  To 
the  former,  at  the  head  of  his  French  regiment,  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  the  triumph  of  William  III.  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  in  1689  ;  and  the  humiliation,  by  the  same  blow, 
of  }>opery  and  the  grand  monarque,  as  represented  in  James  IL 
the  tool  of  1x)th.  Schomberg  was  not  less  a  Christian  than  a 
hero ;  twice  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had  been  stripped  of 
all  he  had  for  his  adherance  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He  was 
offered  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  on  condition  that 
he  would  conform.  He  answered  the  king,  "  That  if  upon  such 
low  motives  he  abandoned  the  service  of  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
he  should  deserve  the  scorn  of  all  men,  and  in  particular  of  his 
majesty ;  and  he  who  was  not  true  to  God,  could  never  be  faithful 
to  his  prince."  His  high  merit  afterwards  gained  the  baton.  One 
of  his  first  proclamations  to  the  army  which  he  led,  in  his- 
last  campaign  of  Ireland,  Ls  "  to  forbid  the  horrid  and  detestable 
crimes  of  profane  ciu^ing  and  swearing,  and  taking  God's  holy 
name  in  vain,  because,  he  justly  fears,  that  their  majesties*  army 
may  be  more  prejudiced  by  these  sins  than  advantaged  by 
the  conduct  and  coiurage  of  those  guilty  of  them."  His  discipline 
would  have  suited  the  camp  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  been  worthy 
of  that  of  Gustavus-Adolphus.  The  Marquis  of  Kouvignd  was 
another  of  the  heroes  of  William  III.  He  had  left  a  plentiful 
estate  in  France  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
devoted  his  high  abilities  to  the  service  of  his  adopted  land  in  the 
cabinet  and  upon  the  field. 

For  many  years  the  refugees  were  supported  by  a  national 
grant,  and  we  fear  that  to  this  circumstance,  as  much  as  to 
the  misconduct  of  some  of  their  own  body,  must  be  attributed 
the  unpopularity  which  fell  upon  them  soon  afterwards.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  emigration  had  been  confined 
entirely  to  religious  men.  In  so  large  a  number  there  was 
of  course  the  usual  admixture  of  good  and  eviL  The  greater  part 
had  no  doubt  obeyed  the  voice  of  conscience :  many  had  been 
driven  out  by  fear ;  but  others  had  yielded  to  the  mere  influence 
of  contagious  example,  or  had  sought  excitement  rather  than 
repose  ;  and  these  brought  with  them  the  habits  of  a  corrupt 
nation  instead  of  those  of  a  reformed  church.  In  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  French  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  minister  Jean  Dubourdieu,  spoke  of  "  that 
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extraordinary  contra dictioD,  at  whii-h  he  \v'ondered,  in  the  conduct 
of  tlu'  profanu  refugi'os,  unable  to  jinictiK?  the  religion  forvhich 
they  sut^iTtd." 

Ahout  the  year  1706  the  French  prophets  appeared,  and  for 
sevenil  years  tlie  iudi^niation  with  ^hich  they  were  visited  fell, 
with  little  discrimination,  on  all  the  refugce&  The  chief  prophets 
were  Camisards,  who  had  already  played  their  part  in  the 
Cevennus,  and  now  came  over  to  Lc^ndon,  professing  inspiration ; 
but  whetluT  from  fanaticism  or  the  mere  love  of  imposture, 
8(>ems  a  little  uncertain.  Tliey  displayed  their  gifts  in  public, 
threw  themselves  into  convulsions,  or  fell  into  trances^  and 
were  visited  by  crowds.  Credulity  being  limited  to  no  chuB 
of  society,  the  rich  and  educated  caught  the  infection,  and  shared 
deeply  in  the  delusion.  Some  converts  were  gained  in  the 
higher  classt/s,  and  amongst  members  even  of  the  bar.  They  were 
joined,  too,  by  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  a  baronet  of  ancient  family, 
and  for  a  short  time  not  only  London,  but  the  great  provincial 
towns  were  infeste<l  with  **  French  prophets  "  and  prophetesses, 
and  their  English  imitators.  Happily  one  of  them  in  London 
stumbled  on  a  prediction  which  at  once  brought  his  veracity 
to  the  test  He  foretold  that  upon  a  given  day  a  certain  dead 
man  would  revive.  The  enthusiasm  was  incredible,  but  the 
bubble  then  burst,  and  the  French  prophets  were  heard  of  no 
more.  In  justice  to  the  children  of  the  Huguenots,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  similar  claims  to  the  ])rophetic  gift  were  made 
about  the  same  time  by  a  section  of  Roman  Catholics  in  France, 
and  that  they  have  been  revived  by  the  Ir\'ingites  in  England 
during  the  present  century. 

In  this  folly  the  French  churches  in  London  was  not  involved. 
They  passed  a  severe  censure  upon  the  Camisards  and  their 
fraudulent  or  foolish  fanaticism ;  both,  as  they  said,  "  to  prevent 
the  reproach  which  those  of  the  Romish  communion  might  cast 
upon  us,  and  to  testify  to  the  nation  in  whose  bosom  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live,  that  we  have  done  what  lay  in  our  power  to 
prevent  this  great  scandal."  Some  went  further,  and  treating 
the  prophets  and  their  assemblies  with  marks  of  contempt,  took 
pains  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  such  practices. 

Religion  appears  to  have  greatly  dec^lined  amongst  them  about 

'his  period.    They  became  ^'iolent  politicians,  and  thus  provoked 

le  animosity  of  their  opponents ;  and  in   the  caricatures  of 
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li  o^artb^  »&  well  as  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  we  may  see  in- 
rlications  of  their  unpopularity.  Gradually;  however,  these  ebul- 
litions ceased.  The  refugecH  acquired  the  language  and  the 
hiibits  of  their  adopted  country,  and  with  these  its  religion.  Of 
the  origiual  churches  of  the  Huguenots  in  London^  only  two  or 
thnee  now  eittst,  and  these  are  replenished  by  new  comeiB  from 
abroad^  rather  than  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  refugees.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand^  they  have  risen  to  wealth  and  station  in  English 
society,  and  have  long  been  thoroughly  incorporated  with  m.  In 
art  and  science,  in  the  senate  and  upon  the  exchange^  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  pulpit,  not  a  few  names  of  high  distinction  remind  us 
of  u  French  extraction,  and  of  our  obligations,  as  a  people,  to  the 
tyrant  who,  in  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  infused  a  new 
tjlement  of  life  among  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe, 

In  England,  the  French  Church  has  produced  no  great  divines^ 
if  w«  except  Saurin,  who  for  a  short  time  was  one  of  the  ministers 
of  a  congregation  in  London.  In  1705,  he  settled  at  the  Hague, 
and  there  hiji  ministerial  life  was  spent  We  believe  that  he  ifi 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  highest  class  of  French  orators^  sacred  or 
?ecular<  He  is  eulogized  by  foreign  critics  for  deep  thought, 
till  iinble  argument,  bursts  of  feeling,  and  a  grand  simplicity.  But 
an  English  reader  is  rather  impressed  with  admiration  of  his  skill 
ftod  genius  than  deeply  moved  An  effort  to  surprise  ns  is 
too  apparent ;  the  structure  of  the  address  is  too  elaborate ;  and 
0216  not  carried  away  with  a  torrent,  copious  indeed  and  beau- 
tiful, but  conducted  through  artificial  channels,  which  seems 
meant  to  decorate  the  landscape  rather  than  to  refresh  the  soil. 

The  liistory  of  the  French  Protestants  in  France,  from  the 
rjpath  of  Louis  XIT-  to  the  revolution  in  1789,  presents  few 
points  of  interest.  During  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
we  have  a  repetition  of  the  old  severities.  So  recently  as  17S2, 
Bf  iizenct  was  executed  at  Montpellier,  and  in  17t>2  Eochette  at 
Tsjij louse,  for  no  crime  except  that  they  were  Protestant  ministers. 
At  Rochelle  three  brothers  were  beheaded  at  the  same  time,  who 
were  oflered  their  Uves  upon  the  scaffold  if  they  would  abjure. 
Ijouis  XVI .  made  a  few  concessions  in  favour  of  his  Protestant 
M  J 1  jacts.  It  was  reserved  for  the  National  Assembly  to  restore 
\li*i  Huguenots  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens. 
The  Edict  of  Toleration  was  passed  iu  1789,  and  it  removed  the 
peaaliies  of  the  Revocation,  and  gave  the  Protestants  once  more 
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a  >'^'Ji!  fx-Mfurf:,   A  "itcree  r  f  the  Coiiitituent  AfiBemUj  dedired 

••ali  r'r.sZru-  €-'|';.'*i  iii  the  •rye  ••f  tLe  law,"  and  remoTed  the  list 
Laii:*:-  'f  «:•  vrailiiri-.n.  \Vh».ii  thr  patrimonj  of  the  Chorcfa  vas 
cyjriti-'.;it»-l.  th*.-  Pr«  toataiiU  wt- re  accu^ed  by  the  Rfitnan  Cathoiie 
j>2irty  ni  Ijeiijg  th*.-  c:tu.s^  of  its  mL&furtune.  and  in  the  sooth  of 
Franc*-'  ihey  w».-r-  }jillage<l  and  kille*! :  but  the  revolution  ad- 
vaiJc-^'L  \fji\i  piirti'.-s  M\  in  equal  proportions  beneath  the  knile 
of  rh-  Lniilli.iiiif.  .11. il  these  quarrel.*  disappeared.  Daring  the 
rei^Hi  «.f  Nap)!*.-')!!  thr  Pri>te»tauts  were  protecte«L  *•  The  em|Hie 
of  ili»;  law,"  »aid  he.  "  ends,  where  that  of  conscience  begins.**  If 
w<;  niay  U.lieve  O'Meara,  he  once  seriously  contemplated  the 
enta))li.-*ljiii<'ijt  of  Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  France.  Dozing 
th«r  iiii[iin-  ix:rs«-cuti<»n  ceased,  and  yet  religion  seemed  to  derive 
no  ad vjiijt;i :;•.•.  Prop-'riy  speaking,  says  M.  l)e  Felice,  a  Protes- 
taiit  iiiiiii^tcr,  *'  Fn.-nch  Protestantism  has  no  history  during  the 
con.^iilatf,'  and  tlit;  cinpirc.  Weak  in  numbers,  scattered,  without 
lit  Mill  or  union,  without  discipline,  const  raine*!  to  be  humble  and 
sil<.-nt,  and  to  avoid  all  rKxa,»«ion  of  disturbing  the  oflScial  classifi- 
catiun  of  reli^j^ons,  it  draj^^^ed  on  a  unifunn  and  obscure  existence. 
Tli«;  ministers  preached,  ami  the  jieople  listenetl,  the  consistories 
iwty  and  wor-hip  pre.ser\ed  its  forms.  Beyond  this  no  one 
troubled  himself,  no  one  thought,  and  religion  was  a  thing  beyond 
the  Iif»,*  of  all."  Upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1815, 
attr-mpts  were  madt;  on  the  jxirt  of  the  extreme  Roman  Catholics 
t(>  induce  the  government  to  repeat  the  often-tried  experiment  of 
religious  penwcution.  At  Nismes,  barbarities  were  practised, 
which  would  stand  out  iu  strong  and  frightful  colours  in  any 
other  history  than  that  of  the  ever-suffering  HuguenotSL  Several 
outnigjjs  and  even  murders  were  committed,  and  a  general 
slaughter,  "another  Bartholomew"  was  planned,  and  on  the  eve 
of  execution,  when  it  was  happily  discovered  and  prevented  by 
(ieneral  Ljigarde.  The  second  revolution  of  1830,  placed  all  re- 
ligions <»nc<»  ujorc  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  the  Protestants 
a(rce|»t<t<l  the  dynjisty  of  Louis  Philippe  with  hope  and  joy.  But 
thoy  were  again  doomed  to  disappointment  They  soon  found 
that  they  were  Siife  so  long  only  as  they  were  apathetic  The 
national  irreligion  gave  them  occasion  to  display  their  zeal, 
ami  their  old  opponents,  the  Jesuit  party,  on  whose  support 
tlio  king  ha<l  unhappily  thrown  himself,  demanded  vigorous 
•aoasures.     The  growth  of  a  new  developement  of  infidelity,  St 
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Sinionianism,  had  created  an  Evangelical  association,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  promulgate  Scriptural  truth  rather  than  to  further 
the  interests  of  any  individual  community.     In  several  instances 
the  Protestant  ministers,  and  especially  those  in  connection  with 
this  society,  were  punished  by  the  inferior  courts  with  fines,  or 
the  suppression  of  their  places  of  worship;  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  the  supreme  tribunal,  though  presided  over  by  the 
virtuous  Dupin,  professed  itself  incompetent  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances the  reality  of  which  were  admitted.     Yet  Protestantism 
increased,  and  the  traces  of  its  primitive  zeal  and  piety  reappeared- 
A  number  of  Roman  Catholias,  and  even  some  priests  embraced 
it      New  churches  were   formed.      In  1838,  the  Calvinist  or 
Reformed  Church  had  eighty-nine  consistories,  and  about  four 
hundred  ministers.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  France  had,  in  addi- 
tion, thirty- seven  consistories,  and  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
ministers.     The  names  of  men  of  rank  and  talent,  and  of  pastors 
renowned  for  eloquence  or  apostolic  zeal,  once  more  adorned  the 
annals  of  a  reviving  cause.     Amongst  the  former  were  the  young 
Baron  de  Stael,  the  worthy  descendant  of  great  progenitors,  and 
the  admiral  Ver-Huell,  an  ambassador,  and  a  peer  of  France. 
Amongst  the  latter,  Felix  NefF,  Alexander  Vinet,  Vincent,  and 
Encontre,  need  only  to  be  mentioned.     The  revolution  of  1848 
found  the  Protestants  anxious,  and  probably  not  reluctant.  Under 
Lotiis  Philippe,  their  liberties  had  been  abridged,  and  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  priesthood  evidently  threatened   them  with 
further  discouragements.     Once  more  there  was  a  door  of  hope. 
The  delegates  of  the  reformed  churches  assembled  spontaneously 
at  Paris  in  the  month  of  May  1848.    They  had  been,  in  a  manner, 
convoked  by  the  common  necessities  and  apprehensions.     There 
was  no  regularity  in  the  origin  of  their  mandates ;  some  had  been 
appointed  by  universal  suflFrage,  others  by  the  consistories.     Nor 
wiis  a  fair  proportion  observed  in  the  members  of  the  representa- 
tives :  certain  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  reckoned 
five  or  six  delegates  for  a  single  consistorial  circuit ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  churches  had  only  sent  one  deputy  for  tliiee 
or  four  consistories.     There,  lastly,  was  no   uniformity  in   the 
powers  of  the  delegates ;  some  were  authorized  to  enter  fully  into 
a  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  others  were  not.  Such 
an  assembly  could  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  body  more  regu- 
larly chosen  by  the  members  of  legal  Protestantism. 
VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 


II  I  UK  FI:KN<  H  I'IKfTESTANT  CHURCH. 

Tin  fii<'<  till'/  first  <I«4i:iU.hI  the  question  of  the  idadons hetvees 
i'\iHn:\i  :tri<l  State,  .iinl  the  ^(-at  majority  vere  in  &Toar  of 
|ir« '•  rMfi;,'  tli«  .'illi:iiir:i*,  reheniuq  exprese^iy  the  dignisy  and 
|ilf«rt',  i,\  the  riiiirrli.  A  reMilutiou  was  framed  for  the  fonna- 
tioii  ot  :iri  :i-i(  iiil'ly  \n  coD.sidtT  the  affaire  of  the  Protestant  oom- 
niiiiip'ii  It-i  .->-.->i'>ii  i*|ifii«il  itii  the  11th  September  184A. 
NiiK  u-t-A'>  ")iiMMi>ii«'s  w«.*ru  inviu-d  to  nominate  an eocleaaHicil 
nr  \it\  ii*  pi.ty,  :iii<l  <-i^hty  nine  complied.  But  the  number  of 
nHiiiiHi-^  a«-tii:illy  |»rt'scht  at  the  aMsembly  did  not  exceed  from 
Hi-viiitv  \n  fi'^'hty;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  voluntary  meeting,  and 
wirhiMit,  authority  in  law ;  the  churches  represented  were  still 
fn«  t"  :Lr<i|it  or  n  ji-ct  itH  resolutiona  But  the  difficulties  whidi 
Ml  III  iiiiiii'tit  ill  all  (-(rltisiostical  ccjnvocatious  impeded  the  little 
irooii  >\liirti  nii«:lit.  |HThafis  not  unreasr^nahly,  have  been  looked 
for.     Tlif  .'uMsi  iiilily  stunihle<I  and  broke  down  upon  the  question 

nl  ii  I It-ssinn  tit'  faith.     The  majority  decided  not  to  meddle 

with  f|i>^iiiatir  Mihjccts.     Tha  minority  protested  and  withdrew. 

Thi'  iiiajoritv  |)HMi'<ih;(l  to  rovi.s**  the  constitution  of  the  French 

rliiinliis,  aii<l   Mihiiiittrd  a  scheme   to  the  Minister  of  Public 

Woisiiip  with  a  viiw  to  obtaining  a  logid  establishment.     They 

pii»|»os4il    to   riMoiistriirt    the    (^liurch   upon    the   presbyterian 

HvM<iM.      liny   rrtaiiKMi  trciuTal   consistories  as  siibonlinate  to 

pill  (ill  liar  synoils,  and    these   ii^iin  to  a  geneml  synod  which 

HliiMild  assrnihlr  at  stated  intervals.     But  the  scheme  has  not  yet 

been   sjuit'tioni'tl    l»y   thi*   j^overnnient.     The   minority   formed, 

tiit;etlier  with  the  inth'|wndent  conp^gjitious  already  in  being,  a 

new   religious   society   umler   the  name   of  the    Union  of  the 

Kvaiiyerual  CliurclHs  t)f  Fnince.     They  (>])ened  a  synod  on  the 

'JOth  ot    Aip^ust  \HV\),  and  drew  up  a  profession  of  faith  and  an 

(M'i'le^i:istieal   constitution  tor   the  churches  represented.      But 

other  eh:in<^es  were  at  hand.    In  Di^^'mber  1851,  Louis  Napoleon 

l>rr:m»e  Kniperor  of  France.     In  the  pn>clamation  in  which  the 

itn|Hiial  constitution  is  pronuilgod,  he  declares,  '' it  is  still  the 

i^oinun'ihit   that   n\i;ulat<»s  the  relations  in  Church  and  State.'* 

This  is.  cirtaiidy,  a  j^reat  discoumt^enicnt  to  Protestantism.    By 

Niipolrons  Conciudat    of   ISOI    the    Roman  Catholic  faith  is 

reco«;ni/tMl  '*  as  that  c»f  the  majority  of  the  Fn^nch  nation,"  and 

jillhnip^h    liWi'ity   of  conscience  was  atlinned  for  all,  still  the 

prie-^t  party  had  never  ccaseil  t<^  urge,  even  under  Napoleonic 

that  tt>leration  was  all  to  whicli  Protestants  were  entitled— not 
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an  endowment  by  the  State.  The  National  Assembly  of  1849 
had  declared  all  religions  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  and  the 
Protestants  looked  forward  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  a  share  in  ecclesiastical  revenues  as  well  as  civil  rights. 
At  present,  the  French  Church  exhibits  on  the  one  hand  a 
revival  of  piety,  learning,  and  active  zeal  worthy  of  its  best 
ages;  on  the  other  its  political  horizon  is  gloomy:  the  State 
shows  little  sympathy ;  and  the  Jesuit  party  are  bent  on  its 
destruction. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  literature  of  the  French  Church 
was  known  beyond  its  own  borders.  Poverty,  and  constant 
anxieties  for  its  very  existence,  suggest  at  once  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation without  any  reflection  upon  the  capacity  or  diligence  of 
the  clergy.  "  We  are  not  aware,"  says  De  Felice,  **  of  the 
publication  of  a  single  important  book  on  doctrine,  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  sacred  eloquence,  in  the  course  of  Napoleon's  reign." 
A  few  occasional  sermons,  some  coursers  of  religious  instruction, 
some  abridgments  of  sacred  history,  three  or  four  translations  of 
English  and  German  works,  constitute  the  Protestant  literature 
of  this  epoch.  After  the  Restoration,  though  numerous  works 
were  published,  they  were  mostly  translations  or  reprints.  Thus 
the  writings  of  Paley,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Milner,  have 
become  familiar  to  the  French  reader.  At  present,  the  religious 
press  upon  the  continent,  where  free,  is  in  a  state  of  great 
activity ;  and  works  of  great  research,  or  deep  thought,  such  as 
Qaussen's  Tlieopnevstia,  for  example,  enrich  the  language  of 
France  and  exalt  its  piety.  In  history  and  biography,  and, 
still  more  perhaps,  in  a  species  of  writing  which  has  hitherto 
been  left  too  much,  in  England  at  least,  to  minds  of  an  inferior 
order, — religious  tracts,  full  of  thought  and  point ;  solemn  as 
the  subject  requires,  yet  picturesque  and  vivid, — the  French 
Protestant  divines  are  creating  a  new  and  important  literature  of 
their  own.— Jfaimfcourgr,  Hist  da  Galmnisme;  Anquetily 
Esprit  de  la  Ligue ;  Fleury^  Hist  Ecdesias.  ;  Thuani^  Hist  ; 
Vie  de  Goligny;  Brawniiig,  Hist.  Huguenots;  De  Felice^ 
Hist  French  Protestants ;  Weiss,  Hist  des  Rvfugi^s  Protestants 
depuis  la  Evolution,  &c. 
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■pRIENDS,  SOCIETY  OF  (or  QUAKEKS).  George  Fox, 
who  was  l)oni  at  Drayton,  Id  Leicestershire,  in  1624,  is  the 
reputfMl  fouinler  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  they  trace  up 
tlieir  ]>riiR'iplos  t«»  the  New  Testament,  and  regard  Fox  in  the 
Ii;;|it  uiily  «'t  an  tiiiineiit  confessor,  possessing  more  spiritual 
disccri  111  lent  than  otht-r  teachers  of  his  a^.  The  Reformation, 
tliey  niaintahi,  wi\s  a  ^i^luaJ  work,  and  Fox  brought  it  to  com- 
pletion. The  i^nrat  leaders  of  the  Reformation  had  no  doubt 
prntt>st('(l  faithfully  against  various  errors.  Wickliffe  against  the 
pupal  snpreniacy  ;  Litinier  against  the  mass ;  the  Anabaptists 
against  the  error  of  infant  l>aptism  ;  and  thus  the  great  structure 
of  luinian  inventions  was  gradually  broken  down.  It  was  re- 
served for  Fox  to  teach  the  spirituality  of  pure  religion,  and  the 
power  with  which  tlie  Holy  Spirit  works  upon  the  soul  of  man. 
The  doctrine,  in  liis  hands,  was  not  new  ;  it  was  held  by  all  the 
Hi  formed  Churclies ;  and  sentiments  which  have  been  supposed 
to  he  i)e<'uliar  to  Quakerism  on  the  point  of  a  Divine  afflatus  may 
be  found  in  «'arlitT  records.  Tluis  Peloquin,  who  was  burnt  in 
Frame  in  J.l^i,  had  said  in  his  confession  '*  that  it  was  the 
Holy  CJliost  who  t;ave  him  witness  in  his  conscience  that  the 
books  <jf  the  OKI  an<l  New  Testiiment  were  the  Holy  Scripture" 
Lewis  de  ^Marsiic  was  hununl  about  the  same  time  at  Lyons. 
When  asked  how  he  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  he  the  gospel, 
he  made  the  siime  answer,  *'  that  Got!  had  taught  him  so  by  his 
Spirit/*  These  men,  however,  lived  only  in  the  dawning  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  them  a  full  and  clear  discernment  of  the 
tnith  had  not  been  granted,  for  though,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
Quaker  historian,  the  stem  of  human  traditions  and  institutions 
hail  bifcu  sometimes  strongly  shaken,  yet  much  of  the  root  was 
left.  *•  There  still  stoinl  a  partition  wall,  whereby  the  soul  was 
hindered  from  living  in  perfect  peace  with  its  Creator."  It  now 
pleased  God  to  make  a  clearer  discovery  of  his  tnith  ;  and  Fox 
was  raise*!  up  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  an  inward  light  and  the 
spirituality  of  true  religion. 

The  parents  of  George  Fox  were  pious  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  humble  life.  His  father  was  a  weaver;  his 
motlier  wjis  of  the  stock  of  the  martyrs.  Their  son  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  an<l  from  childhood  his  temper  was  grave 
and  thoughtful.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  under  a  conviction 
which  ho  believed  to  be  from  heaven,  that  he  must  forsake  his 
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kindred  and  his  father's  house,  he  left  his  home,  resolved  upon  a 
life  of  seclusion  from  the  world.  We  are  indebted  to  his  own 
pen  for  an  account  of  the  various  trials,  mental  and  bodily, 
through  which  he  passed.  To  understand  aright  the  disposition 
of  Fox,  the  origin  of  Quakerism,  or  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land out  of  which  it  rose,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  this  singular 
and  affecting  memorial. 

He  left  Drayton  in  1643,  and  wandered  about  from  town  to 
town,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  He  led  a  solitary  life ;  he 
{jEtsted  often,  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  diligently.  Still  he 
was  in  great  misery  and  sorrow  of  mind.  He  fell  into  a  despair- 
ing state,  walking  many  nights  by  himself,  and  sleeping  in  woods. 
After  some  time  he  went  to  an  ancient  priest  at  Mancetter,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  reasoned  with  him  about  despair  and  tempta- 
tion :  who,  being  ignorant  of  his  condition,  bid  him  take  tobacco 
and  fidng  psalms.  But,  he  says,  "  he  was  no  lover  of  tobacco,  and 
as  for  psalms  he  did  not  feel  in  a  state  to  sing."  After  this  he 
went  to  one  Macham,  a  priest  of  high  account,  who  was  for 
giving  him  physic  and  for  bleeding  him.  Alas !  he  found  them 
all  miserable  comforters,  and  his  mind  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  trouble. 

In  the  year  1646,  on  the  1st  of  May,  while  he  was  walking  in 
the  fields,  he  had,  he  believed,  a  divine  revelation,  which  dis- 
covered to  his  understanding  that  to  he  bred  at  Oxf(yi*d  cyr  Cawr 
bridge  vxia  not  enough  to  maJce  a  man  to  be  a  minister  of 
Christ,  At  this  he  wondered,  believing  now  the  ordinary  minis- 
ters not  to  be  such  as  they  pretended  to  be,  and  tliis  made  him 
unwilling  to  go  any  more  to  church.  He,  therefore,  retired  to 
fields  and  orchards,  and  studied  his  Bible  alone ;  nor  did  he  join 
himself  to  any  body  of  dissenters,  or  professors  of  religion. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  believed  he  received  several 
revelations  from  heaven.  At  last  joy  broke  in  upon  his  heart, 
and  h§  thus  expresses  himself;  "I  saw  into  that  which  was 
without  end,  and  things  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  and  of  the 
greatness  and  infiniteness  of  the  love  of  God,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  by.  words :  for  I  had  been  brought  through  the  very 
ocean  of  darkness  and  death,  and  through  and  over  the  power  of 
Satan  by  the  eternal  glorious  power  of  Christ.  Even  through 
that  darkness  was  I  brought  which  covered  all  the  world,  and 
which  chained  dovm.  all,  and  shut  up  all  in  the  death.  Axvd  \hk!^ 
same  eternal  power  of  God  which  brought  tae  VYiiovx^  ^^::«6 
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t]i'\\\\:s  was  that  wliic)i  afterwards  shook  the  nation,  priests,  pro- 
ffssnrs.  :iii«l  iM'o|J«-.  Then  could  I  say  I  had  been  in  spiritual 
K'lltylnii,  S(m1<»iii,  K;^ypt,  and  Uie  grave;  but  by  the  eternal 
])0\vrT  of  (ind  I  was  anne  out  of  it,  and  was  brought  over  it,  and 
tlu'  {Hiwcr  of  it,  into  the  power  of  Christ  And  I  saw  the  harvest 
wlut«\  aii<l  the  s4-tM|  of  God  lying  thick  in  the  gtoond,  as  ever 
(li<l  wln-at  that  was  sown  outwartlly,  and  none  to  gather  it  And 
ft  If  this  I  iiiouriM'tl  with  tears." 

A  iviM^rt  now  wiMit  abn»ad  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  a 
disci  rnini;  spirit  ;  ami  many  professors,  priests,  and  people  listened 
to  his  ministry. 

In  1()i!K  wliilo  li(>  was  at  Nottingham,  he  entered  the  paridi 
cluin  h.  which  ho  (^Us  the  steeple-house,  where,  having  hetrd 
thr  prirst  *rivi'  out  his  text,  and  preach  **that  it  was  the  Scrip 
tun*  hy   wliiih  thry  wero  to  try  all   doctrines^   religions,  and 
opinions/*  Fox  felt  such  a  righteous  zeal  working  in  him,  that  he 
was  ma«l«*  to  cry  ont.   *'  O,  no  !  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  but  ittt 
til*'  Ht>ly  S]»iiit,  hy  which  the  holy  men  of  Ciod  gave  forth  the 
S<*ri])tun*s,  whcrrl»y  opinions,  n:>Iif:nonA,  and  judgments  are  to  be 
trir<l.     That  was  it  which  lod  into  all  truth,  and  gave  the  know- 
hMl;:c  tlicn'of :  for  tin*  .lews  had  the  Scriptun%  and  yet  resisted 
the   Holy  (Jliost,  ancl  n-jtrted  Christ,  the  bright  Morning  Star, 
aiicl  |Mrsccutcd  him  and  his  apostles,  though  they  took  upon 
them  to  try  their  iloctrim*   hy  Scriptures ;   but  they  erred  in 
jud;X»»<'»>t,  and  ilid  not  try  them  arij^jht,  because  they  did  it  with- 
out the  Holy  (ihost."     He  thus  sIx\lkin^^  the  officers  came  and 
toi»k  him  away,  and  put  him  in  pristm.    After  a  while  he  was  taken 
tt)  tho  sluriti's  lions*',  when*  he  lodj^eil,  and  many  religious  meet- 
iu'Ts  w«i-e  held  there,  atten<led  hy  people  of  quality  and  others, 
on  whom  a  mij^hty  chanj^e  was  wrought  by  means  of  his  preach- 
ln^^     But  the  maj^st rates  were  displeased,  and  committed  him 
a^iiin  to  the  common  prison,  where  he  was  kept  till  the  next 
assizes.     He  was  at  length  set  at  liberty,  and  travelled  as. before, 
])reachin(i^  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed 
\Vh»Tev(.T  he  cinuv,  imprisonment,  or  something  worse,  befel 
him.     At  Mansfield  he  entercnl  the  church  "to  declare  the  truth 
to  the  priest  and  iK.H>ple."     Tliey  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him 
cruelly  in  the  church  with  their  hands,  their  sticks,  and  their 
Bibles.     They  then  dragged  him  to  the  stocks,  and  would  have 
8(*onr^e<l  him,  had  not  a  magistrate,  of  more  compassion,  kindly 
interfered  on  \i\s  \>e\u)ii    TW \)exx\^xQiQ&  ^^i^s^V^  tii^^a  stoned  him 
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out  of  the  town.  This  was  bat  a  specimen  of  the  treatment  Fox 
met  with  wherever  he  went.  At  Derby  he  was  imprisoned  in 
1650,  and  lay  in  gaol  for  six  months  at  once.  ^'Magistrates, 
priests,  and  professors  were  all  in  a  rage  with  him ;''  and  yet  his 
chief  offence,  at  present,  was  that  he  questioned  their  notions 
of  church  government,  and  sternly  rebuked  their  vices.  While 
he  was  in  prison  he  issued,  in  a  stem  prophetic  manner,  warnings 
EUid  remonstrances  addressed  to  his  persecutors.  The  clergy,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  people  were  each,  in  turn,  solemnly  rebuked. 
Iffany  of  his  censures  were  the  more  cutting  because  too  true. 

At  this  period  England  was  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell.  The 
Cliurch  of  England  was  destroyed.  The  Presbyterians  or  Inde- 
pendents had  possession  of  the  parish  churches ;  and  the  profes- 
sions of  religion  from  all  classes  were  loud  and  clamoroua  It  is 
painful  to  see  with  what  fEicility  men,  who  were  themselves  but 
just  released  &om  the  oppression  of  Laud  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  could  seize  the  weapons  of  persecution,  and  wield 
them  with  savage  violence  against  the  harmless  Quakers.  The 
interruption  of  public  worship,  in  which  Fox  delighted,  it  was 
necessary  to  repress  with  severity,  if  lenient  measures  were  not 
enough.  But  besides  the  popular  outrages  at  which  the  magis- 
trates connived,  the  punishments  which  they  themselves  inflicted 
under  the  forms  of  law  were  vindictive  and  unjust ;  and,  to  other 
sufferings,  jeers  and  words  of  scorn  were  added,  even  from  the 
judgment-seat  It  was  at  Derby  that  Fox  and  his  companions 
received  the  title  of  Quakers.  Jervase  Bennett,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  had  signed  the  mittimus  for  Fox's  imprison- 
ment ;  and  Fox  in  return  bid  him  ^'  tremble  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  Bennett  from  thence  took  occasion  to  call  him  and  his 
companions  Quakers.  Clergy  and  laity  took  up  the  word,  and 
it  spread  with  that  singular  rapidity  with  which  the  new  coinage 
of  i^use  is  welcomed.  Sewell,  the  friend  of  George  Fox,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  says,  "  that  it  sounded  so 
g^ly  abroad  that  it  soon  ran  over  all  England  ;  and  making  no 
stand  there,  it  quickly  reached  to  the  neighbouring  countries  and 
adjacent  kingdoms,  insomuch  that  the  said  professors  of  the  light, 
for  distinction's  sake  from  other  religious  societies,  have  been 
called  everywhere  by  that  English  name,  which  sounding  very 
odd  in  the  ears  of  some  foreign  nations,  hath  also  given  occasion 
to  many  silly  stories." 

From  his  gaol  Fox  wrote  thus  to  Justice  Bennelt^  ^\vq^  '^ 
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slmuM  \io  mpntif'iH«l,  was  an  Independent  in  religion — "Friend, 
thoii  tliat  <l>st  i>r>t'«ss  (n>d  an<l  Christ  in  words,  see  how  thou 
do^t  iV'llnw  him.  To  take  off  burden!>,  and  to  visit  them  that  be 
in  {irisun,  ainl  show  mercy,  and  clothe  thy  own  flesh,  and  deal 
thv  hn>a<l  to  the  hungry;  those  are  God*8  commandments:  to 
rtli«v(.*  the  fathf.'rle.ss.  and  to  visit  the  widows  in  their  affictions; 
ami  to  kiv]i  thys«lf  unspotte<l  from  the  world,  this  is  pure  reh- 
gioii  iN't'ort*  (ioil.  Rut  if  thou  dost  profess  Christ,  and  followest 
covet ousiicss  and  trrcrdine^^s,  and  earthly-mindedness,  thou  deniest 
him  ill  lit***,  and  dtrfivest  tliyscif  and  others,  and  takest  him  for 
a  clokc.  Woe  Ik*  to  you,  greedy  men  and  rich  men  ;  howl  and 
weep  for  y«nir  misi-rv  tiiat  shall  come.  Take  hee<l  of  oovetousness 
ami  extortion  ;  God  doth  forbid  that.  Woe  be  to  the  man  that 
cov<'tcth  uii  evil  eovrtousnoss,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high, 
and  rovtr  hims«*lf  with  thick  clay.  Oh,  do  not  love  that  which 
God  doth  forbid  ;  his  sor\'<ant  thou  art  to  whom  thou  dost  obey, 
whether  it  1m'  of  sin  unto  death  or  of  obedience  unto  righteous- 
ness. Think  upon  Lizanis  an<l  Dives ;  one  fared  sumptuously 
every  day,  the  other  wjts  a  bog^ar.  See  if  thou  be  not  Dives. 
Be  not  (JtM-eived  :  (Jod  is  not  mocked  with  vain  words.  Evil 
communication  cornipteth  good  manners.  Awake  to  righteous- 
ness and  sin  not. — (J.  F." 

In  similar  strains  of  expostulation,  earnest  and  simple-minded, 
<lid  tlu^  shoemakiTs  apprentice,  with  the  unction  of  a  suffering 
jnophet,  issue  his  letttrs  t<>  the  mayor  of  Derby,  to  the  several 
niai,'ist rates,  an<l  to  the  cotirt.  His  exhortation  to  the  last  is  full 
of  j^(km1  sense  and  piety,  and  would  have  well  become  the 
sheriffs  cha])lain.  To  iniderstand  Quakerism,  the  reader  must 
compreljend  the  ehanicter  of  George  Fox;  for  no  institution 
ever  carrii'd  moie  thoroughly  impressed  upon  it  the  features  of 
its  chief.     W'e  prcstMit  it  in  his  own  words : — 

*•  I  am  mov(^d  to  write  unto  you  to  take  heed  of  oppressing 
the  {HJor  in  your  courts  ;  or  laying  burdens  on  poor  people  which 
they  cannot  bear ;  and  of  false  oaths,  or  making  them  take  oaths 
which  they  cannot  perform.  The  Lord  saith,  *  I  will  come  near 
to  jnd<^mient,  and  I  will  Ije  a  swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers, 
against  the  false  swearers,  and  against  the  idolaters,  and  against 
th(»se  that  do  oppress  the  widow  and  fatherless.'  Therefore  take 
heed  of  all  these  things  betimes.  The  Lord's  judgments  are  all 
true,  and  he  delighteth  in  mercy ;  so  love  mercy,  dear  people, 
and  consider  in  lime." 
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The  Independent  clergy  of  Derby  were  handled  with  more 
leverity  than  the  persecuting  magistrates.  He  regarded  them 
justly  as  the  men  who  instigated  the  violence  of  the  laity : — "  O, 
friends,  I  was  sent  unto  you  to  tell  you  that  if  you  had  received 
Hke  Gospel  freely,  you  would  minister  it  freely  without  money 
3r  price.  But  you  make  a  trade  and  sale  of  what  the  prophets 
uid  the  apostles  have  spoken,  and  so  you  corrupt  the  truth. 
And  you  are  the  men  that  lead  silly  women  captive,  who  are 
ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  You  have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  you  deny  the  power. 
Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so  do  you  resist 
Ihe  truth ;  being  men  of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate  concerning  the 
fidth.  But  you  shall  proceed  no  further,  for  your  folly  shall  be 
made  manifest  to  all  men,  as  theirs  was.  Moreover,  the  Lord 
sent  me  to  tell  you  that  he  doth  look  for  fruits.  Tou  asked  me 
if  the  Scripture  was  my  rule  ?  but  it  is  not  your  rule,  to  rule 
your  lives  by,  but  to  talk  of  in  worda  You  are  the  men  that 
Uve  in  pleasure,  pride,  and  wantonness,  in  fulness  of  bread,  and 
abundance  of  idleness ;  see  if  this  be  not  the  sin  of  Sodom.  Lot 
received  the  angels :  but  Sodom  was  envious.  You  show  forth 
the  vain  nature ;  you  stand  in  the  steps  of  those  who  crucified 
my  Saviour  and  mocked  him  ;  you  are  their  children,  you  show 
forth  their  fruit  They  had  the  chief  place  in  the  assemblies, 
and  so  have  yoiL  They  loved  to  be  called  Rabbi,  and  so  do  you. 
— G.  F." 

Fox's  intrepidity,  his  fearless  preaching,  and  his  patience  under 
his  sufferings,  gained  for  him  many  converts.  Of  these  the 
gaoler  of  Derby  was  not  the  least  remarkable.  He  had  used  his 
prisoner  at  first  with  professional  brutality ;  at  length,  overcome 
by  the  example  and  the  exhortations  of  Fox,  he  came  into  his 
cell  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  actually  went  the  next  day  to 
the  justices  to  remonstrate  against  his  further  confinement. 
They  too,  by  this  time,  had  become  uneasy,  and  were  not  reluc- 
tant to  afford  their  fearless  monitor,  in  the  town  gaol,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping.  They  "gave  him  leave  to  walk  a  mile 
sometimes,"  hoping  that  he  would  escape.  Fox  quietly  requested 
them  "  to  let  him  know  how  far  a  mile  was,  that  he  might  take 
the  liberty  of  walking  it  sometimes;"  and  so  he  remained  a 
prisoner  till  his  term  expired.  His  influence  in  the  town  had 
become  so  great  that,  a  troop  of  soldiers  being  raised  at  Derby) 
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xhf  Tii'-n  Hfman<U-<l  that  Fox  fthoald  be  their  captUL  The 
]i:irli:i!ii«'iit:irv  c.inuiii.ssioDers  otTered  him  the  post,  whidi  he 
n')«-'-t«  I  witli  ^'''orii.  and  was  in  con.«eqiience  committed  agmto 
j)ri-«»n  :  now,  too,  anifingst  the  rogues  and  Mon& 

H'-n-  )i»'  s]M'iit  hi.::  time,  as  before,  in  publishing  sotemn  exhort- 
ati'iiiH  to  tlif  nia<(i^t rates,  and  letters  of  consolation  to  his  friends. 
No\%'.  t<  H  >,  II ion-  Ininirine  and  wiser  than  the  men  of  the  age  in  wbidi 
li«-  lived,  (^r  t)i»'ir  rliildrf'ii's  chiMren,he  remonstrated  with  themfcr 
putting  nif.-n  t«»  tltath  for  ».t.-ondar}*  crimes.  "  I  am  moved,* he 
says,  '*  to  writ*'  unto  vou  to  take  heed  of  putting  men  to  death 
for  sii-alin;^  fiittl**,  or  money,  &c.,  for  the  thieves  in  the  old  tnnc 
w«rn-  to  nmkf*  nstitution,  and  if  they  had  not  wherewithal  they 
wf-n*  to  \>ti  jWiM  for  tlieir  theft.  Mind  the  laws  of  God  in  the 
Srrij)tiin's,  and  the  Spirit  that  gave  them  forth ;  and  let  them  he 
your  rub'  in  f'X»<nitin«T  judgment,  and  show  mercy,  that  yon  may 
rfTi'ivf  mfmy  from  God  the  judge  of  all."  A  yonng  wnnaii 
wjis  triod  for  robbing  bor  master.  He  wrote  a  solemn  remon- 
Rtranco  to  the  jud<j:e  and  jtir}'.  The  girl  was  sentenced  to  the 
gjillows,  ber  gnive  was  dug.  and  she  was  carried  out  to  the  place 
of  <?x«*<-ution.  Fox  \i(u\  proj^red  a  solemn  protest  and  placed  it 
in  tli»*  IkuhIh  of  on«;  of  his  followers,  to  be  read  on  the  occasion* 
But  jnililir  opinifin  was  now  for  once  on  the  side  of  the  im- 
prihuinod  Quak^T.  The  magistrates  were  afraid,  and  at  the  last 
moment  the  culprit  was  reprieveil  l)eneath  the  scaffold.  He 
Kugg«*ste<l  a  nifnnn,  too.  of  .'mother  kind,  which,  after  the  lapee 
of  another  century,  Howanl  found  still  unaccomplished.  The 
priscmcrs  remained  long  in  gaol,  **cf»mipting  each  other,  and 
Ik  lasting  of  their  ovil  deeds  before  they  were  brouglit  to  trial.** 
H<!  wrot<^  an  admonition  to  the  judges  showing  the  extent  of 
this  f'vil,  and  the  necessity  of  having  speedy  justice  done.  In 
short,  tli(»  magistrate's  found  him,  though  in  prison,  a  disagree- 
able* noiglilHMir,  and  be  wjis  released,  after  a  year  s  imprisonment, 
towards  tlu?  close  of  1061. 

Ueorgo  Fox  was  now  six  and  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had 
fully  entered  on  bis  work,  and  had  shown  already  that  no  suffer- 
ings which  man  could  inflict  would  divert  him  from  it  His 
syst^'m,  in  its  great  outbnes,  was  formeil.  He  had  rejected  the 
wicranients  as  carnal  <»r(linances,  and  the  stated  forms  of  worship 
in  use  an»ongst  Christians  of  other  sects  as  mere  formality. 
Ministers  were  calle<l  of  God  himself;  no  imposition  of  hands, 
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no  human  sanctions  were  necessary;  and  they  were  to  speak 
without  premeditation,  and  only  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance. He  had  now  adopted  those  peculiarities  of  dress  and  lan- 
guid which  still  distinguish  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  had 
protested  against  oaths  and  war,  and  defied  the  might  of  Crom- 
well himself,  in  refusing  to  bear  a  commission  in  his  army,  or  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  government.  A  Quaker  woman 
had  begun  to  preach.  This  singularity  did  not  originate  with 
Fox.  The  Seekers,  a  sect  in  some  points  resembling  the  Society 
ct  Friends,  had  for  some  years  existed  in  England,  and  their 
women  preached.  The  sect  became  fanatical  and  violent,  and 
died  away,  and  the  more  respectable  were  absorbed  in  the  socie- 
ties of  Fox. 

Released  from  his  imprisonment  Fox  immediately  resumed 
his  mission.     His  labours  hitherto   had  been   confined   to  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  York,  and  Lancaster;   now  he 
took  a  wider  range.     Revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  former  suffer- 
ings, he  extended  his  circuit  far  beyond  into  Lincolnshire  on  one 
side,  and  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland,  on 
the  other.     He  was  now  assisted  by  several  zealous  friends,  who 
had  thoroughly  embraced  his  doctrine,  and  who  preached  it  with 
scarcely  less  fervour  and  acceptance  than  himself.     Their  teach- 
ing was  everywhere  the  sama     Christ  they  said  was  the  light  of 
man,  and  his  light  shone  inwardly :   to  this  inner  light  they  so- 
lemnly bid  every  man  take  heed.     On  one  occasion,  standing, 
up  amidst  an  audience  of  a  thousand  people,  on  a  mountain-side 
in  Westmorland,  he  spoke  for  about  three  hours.      The  substance 
of  his  address  was  that  of  all  his  preaching :  ^*  He  directed  all  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  themselves,  that  so  they  might  be  turned 
bom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  which  they 
had  been  under,  unto  God ;  by  which  they  should  become  chil- 
dren of  the  light,  and,  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,,  be  led  into  all 
truth,  and  so  sensibly  understand  the  words  of  the  prophets  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles ;  and  come  to  know  Christ  to  be 
their  teacher  to  instruct  them,  their  counsellor  to  guide  them, 
their  shepherd  to  feed  them,  their  bishop  to  oversee  them,  and 
their  prophet  to  open  divine  mysteries  to  them,  tliat  so  their 
bodies  might  be  prepared,  sanctified,  and  made  fit  temples  for 
God  and  Christ  to  dwell  in.     Moreover,  he  explained  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  figiu-es  and  shadows,  and  directed  his  hearetcL  ti;^ 
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rer  the  Apostles  were  in."  "  Thus,"  adds  his  friend  and  histo- 
id Sewell,  "  preached  George  Fox,  and  his  ministry  was  at  that 
.6  accompanied  with  such  convincing  power,  and  so  reached 
hearts  of  the  people,  that  many,  and  even  all  the  teachers  of 
t  congregation  (who  were  Independents),  were  convinced  of 
t  truth  that  was  declared  unto  them."  Two  eminent  ministers 
ongst  the  Quakers,  Audland  and  Howgil,  were  amongst  the 
its  of  this  sermon.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  in 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  persecution  fell  heavily 
Fox  and  his  companions. 

Co  Howgil  the  honour  belongs  of  having  been  the  first  to 
claim  the  principles  of  the  new  community  in  London ;  he 
ived  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 654,  when  Cromwell 
I  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  In  the  north  of  England  the 
V  sect  had  now  above  sixty  ministers,  but  in  the  metropolis 
y  were  as  yet  unknown.  Howgil,  who  is  called  an  "  eminent 
1  eloquent  man,"  obtained  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  and 
n  afterwards  addressed  to  him  a  solemn  and  prophetic  wam- 
:  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  !  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  chose 
e  out  of  all  the  nations,  when  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own 
J8,  and  threw  down  the  powers  of  the  earth  before  thee,  which 
I  established  wickedness  by  a  law ;  but  now  thine  heart  is  not 
•ight  before  ma  ♦  *  ♦  Therefore,  this  is  the  word  of  the 
rd  to  thee,  whether  thou  wilt  hear  or  forbear ;  if  thou  take 
;  away  all  those  laws  which  are  made  concerning  religion, 
ereby  the  people  which  are  dear  in  mine  eyes  are  oppressed, 
u  shalt  not  be  established,  but  as  thou  hast  trodden  down  my 
)mies  by  my  power,  so  shalt  thou  be  trodden  down  by  my 
irer."  He  concludes  with  denouncing  the  persecutors  of  the 
enda  "  Are  not  many  shut  up  in  prison  ?  some  stocked,  some 
aed,  some  shamefully  entreated,  because  they  abide  in  the 
irine  of  Christ,  ♦  *  ♦  And  now  if  thou  let  them  suffer,  and 
nt  it  just,  I  will  visit  for  these  things,  saith  the  Lord." 
>omwell  was  not  a  persecutor ;  in  this  respect  he  had  a  more 
ightened  spirit  than  perhaps  any  public  man  of  his  age.  But 
Uie  face  of  a  nation  split  into  factions,  and  frenzied  with 
otry,  he  did  not  venture  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  which  he 
nd  in  existence,  nor  always  to  prevent  their  execution.  The 
ends  spread  rapidly  in  London  :  they  met  at  first  at  a  private 
ise  in  Watling-street,  then  at  a  house  in  Aldersgate-street, 
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and  soon  afterwards  in  a  large  hall  attached  to  a  great  hoiKe, 
called  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  where  an  inn  retaining  that  luane 
has  existed  ever  since.     Burrough  accompanied  Howgil ;  he  vas 
the  Whitfield  of  the  party,  both  in  eloquence  and  oounge.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  summer  evenings  with  the  young  men  of 
those  days  to  try  their  skill  in  wrestling  on  Mooriields,  and,  in 
general,  multitudes  collected  to  enjoy  the  sport :  Burrough  wis 
passing  one  evening  and  saw  a  strong  and  dexterous  fellow,  who 
had  already  tlirown  three  others  and  was  waiting  for  a  fourth; 
Burrough  stepped  into  the  ring,  walked  up  to  the  wrestler  with 
a  serious  countenance,  while  the  crowd  looked  with  astonishment 
upon  "  the  grave  and  awfiil  young  man/'  eagerly  expecting  the 
issue  of  the  combat    It  was  a  fight  of  another  kind  the  unknown 
champion  had  in  view.     He  spoke  in  a  solemn  voice  of  the  evil 
of  their  ways,  and  of  that  grace  of  God  of  which  he  had  given 
to  every  man  a  measure,  enlightening  every  one  with  the  light  of 
Christ     He  was  a  sou  of  thunder,  though  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  a  bland  an<l  gentle  spirit.     His  word  went  with  heart- 
piercing  power,  we  are  told,  and  he  was  heard  with  do  less 
attention  than  admiration.     The  hall  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
was  soon  crowded ;   their  women  began  to   preach,  and  from 
Baptists,  Independents,  Sectaries,  and  Presbyterians,  the  cry  was 
heard  that  their  people  were  falling  away  to  the  Quakers.    The 
parties  who  ha<l  subdued  an  ancient  monarchy  and  laid  prostrate 
the  Church   of  Enghin<l,  were   deeply  mortified.      A  strange 
young  man  who  knew  no  book  but  his  Bible,  who  could  scaroel} 
write,  and  stood  up  clad  in  a  leathern  jerkin,  announced  him- 
self as  the  great  reformer  and  prophet  of  the  aga     He  and  his 
friends,  simple  men  and  women,  had  been  stoned,  imprisoned, 
and  whipped  from  town  to  town,  but  still  his  principles  grew 
apace,   and   his   followers  multiplied ;  and   now  he  seemed  to 
challenge  the  great  divines  of  the  age,  the  Marshalls,  Boxteis, 
Owens,  and  Mantons,  to  mortal  combat  in  the  very  seat  of  their 
pride  and  strength,  and  m  the  heart  of  London. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  a  wild  and  dangerous  fanaticism 
made  its  appeamnce  amongst  the  new  society,  and  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  country.  For  the  first  few  years  they 
seem  to  have  interrupted  public  worship  in  the  parish  church, 
wherever  they  opened  their  mission,  and  indeed  as  the  means 
of  gaining  attention.     In  London,  where  thene  intenuptions  were 
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likely  to  be  most  offensive,  they  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
radenesSb  In  one  church  a  Quaker,  who  was  a  tailor,  mounted 
the  pulpit  in  the  midst  of  divine  service,  and  fell  to  work  upon  a 
piece  of  cloth  ;  a  sign  to  the  people  that  their  church,  so  called, 
was  not  the  house  of  God.  Sudden  cries,  and  denunciations  in 
the  shrillest  voice  of  coming  vengeance,  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  more  than  once  there  were  exhibitions  shocking  to 
modesty.  A  female  came  into  Whitehall  chapel  in  a  state  of 
nudity  in  the  midst  of  public  worship,  Cromwell  himself  being 
present.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  the  time  of  worship 
in  other  places.  Thomas  Adam,  having  complained  to  the 
Protector  of  the  imprisonment  of  some  Friends  in  the  country, 
and  not  finding  redress,  he  took  off  his  cap  and  tore  it  to  pieces, 
saying,  ^'  So  shall  thy  government  be  torn  from  thee  and  thy 
house."  Some  of  them  denounced  judgments  upon  the  whole 
nation.  Some  desecrated  the  Lord's  day,  as  a  legal  ordinance 
which  ought  to  be  treated  with  contempt  The  historians  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  place  these 
extravagances  on  record.  They  received  no  encouragement  from 
Fox,  or  the  ministers  who  laboured  with  him  ;  and  if  any  one, 
they  say,  swayed  by  human  passion,  commits  any  excess  which  is 
disapproved  of  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  church,  then  such 
an  act  cannot  fEurly  be  imputed  to  the  Society  with  whom  he  is 
connected.  The  force  of  this  defence,  depends,  of  course,  on  two 
considerations :  first,  ho*w  far  these  excesses  were  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the  whole  body;  and 
secondly,  supposing  them  to  have  no  legitimate  connection  with 
those  principles,  how  far  the  healthy  portion  of  the  Society  dis- 
countenanced the  follies  of  its  erring  members.  Still,  supposing 
the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  have  been  entirely 
blameless  in  these  matters,  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  by 
unnoticed,  unless  we  could  undertake  to  be  likewise  silent  upon 
those  shameful  persecutions  which  they  so  largely  tended  to  pro- 
voke, and  of  which  they  are,  in  fact,  the  sole  extenuation.  Of 
the  persecutions  thus  provoked,  those  of  James  Naylor  were 
dreadful ;  they  have  left  a  dark  stain  upon  the  Puritans  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  was  one  of  Fox's  earliest  converts,  and  a 
preacher  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  His  popularity,  acting  upon  a 
mind  naturally  weak,  and  fanned  by  the  flatteries  of  several 
foolish  women,  who  thought  themselves  prophetesses,  seems  to 
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d  paper,  and  shall  have  no  relief  but  what  he  earns  by  his 
.ily  labour/* 

The  sentence  was  fully  carried  into  effect,  against  the  remon- 
unces  of  the  citizens,  more  humane  than  the  House  of  Com- 
on&  Naylor  lived  some  years  afterwards,  awoke  from  his 
earn,  confessed  his  errors  with  deep  contrititm,  and  was  received 
ain  into  the  Society  of  Friends,  amongst  whom  he  died. 
During  the  whole  of  the  protectorate,  the  suflferings  of  the 
iiakers  continued.  They  still  continued  to  interrupt  divine 
)r8hip  in  the  churches,  and  were  as  constantly  dragged  to  the 
ingeon  and  the  stocks ;  not  unfrequently  men  and  women 
sre  publicly  whipped  ;  yet  they  never  shrank  from  persecution, 
it  in  general  returned  immediately  to  the  town  or  village  out 
which  they  had  been  dragged  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  repeated 
eir  protest.  The  awful  solemnity  of  their  manner,  their  cruel 
mishments,  their  courage  and  their  patience,  produced  a  deep 
ipression.  Not  only  the  common  people,  but  men  of  consider- 
ion  in  the  commonwealth,  captains  in  the  army  and  magis- 
ites  on  the  bench,  espoused  their  principles,  and  appear  amongst 
e  suflferers  for  conscience'  sake.  In  many  cases  the  garb  and 
nguage  were  of  themselves  a  sufficient  condemnation ;  and 
any  harmless  persons  suffered,  against  whom  nothing  was 
leged  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  their  Quakerism. 
Cromwell  himself  showed  a  disposition  to  favour  the  persecuted 
ct  George  Fox  was  imprisoned  at  Launceston  on  an  absurd 
arge  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  for  raising  forty  thousand 
en  to  restore  Charles  II.  One  of  his  friends  went  to  Cromwell, 
id  offered  to  lie  in  the  same  prison  as  a  substitute,  provided 
>x  might  be  released.  Cromwell's  answer  was,  that  he  could 
►t  give  his  consent,  for  it  was  contrary  to  law :  "  But,"  said  he, 
ming  to  his  council,  and  duly  appreciating  this  rare  instance  of 
sinterested  friendship,  "  which  of  you  would  do  so  much  for  me, 
I  were  in  the  same  condition?"  When  Cromwell  met  his 
ffliament  in  1656,  in  the  painted  chamber  at  Whitehall, 
bmuel  Fisher,  a  Quaker,  contrived  to  obtain  admission.  The 
rotector  in  the  course  of  his  speech  dwelt  with  a  complacency, 
at  upon  the  whole  was  not  unreasonable,  upon  the  equal  ad- 
inistration  of  justice  which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
He  knew  not,"  he  said,  "  of  any  one  man  that  suffered  impri- 
oment  unjustly  in  all  England."    An  unfortunate  remark  in 
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ih't  r'n*sen«.v  .  i  Samuel  Fisher  :    He  waited  till  the 

■  ■.  i  '..'  r.  1.1  w^  ■  ■^t;l;n^■«^  :i  o:'DVirQient  standing,  he  pro- 
I.  .■  •  •:  •■:•  '■■  «;r  :•  l  "t  the  woni  of  the  Ljrd  God  of  he^Ten 
jii:  :  •  .mil  •  '  <.>..v-r  CroaiweLl.  protector,  so  called,  of  theae 
thp  •  L^'i  ii.«,  :•'  :;  *'  [larlLixu^ct.  ^nd  likewise  to  the  three  nationa 
tU'  :.:s«  .\  :*.  iiii'i  .ul  •-hr-  pe*.>f-le  then.^rf."  Cromwell  and  the  par- 
li.i:..-  !.•  !is:r".ir;.i  m  *iirnct'  while  he  opened  his  solemn  charge, 
but  i:.-  ;t::eu'i.t:.*.s  ii;:ertereii  and  the  house  broke  up.  Fisher, 
L-  ■*•  V.  r.  \*x-  L-ir  tr.  Irsted  ;  aa<l  a  tVw  day*  afterwards  he  pub- 
li-ii'ti  L:-  ^^-ti  ii  :ii  priut  ;i»  he  intrzidt-«i  to  deliver  it- 

Ai-':'  tiiL-i  nrii'-  ".iir  Sxaety  ot*  Friends  first  adventured  upon 
t>.>p'i:^^i  iiiissi'iaa^  In  Itfo'i.  BurTx>ugh  and  Howgil  visited  Ireland. 
TIk  y  w«  r»-  i!ii(>ri<^ML>.d  and  banUhed  in  a  few  weeks,  but  otheiB 
iiu:tt»Mi:  itr -y  t'><'k  tiit-Lr  pL&ci\  and  Ireland  thenceforth  became 
niiL-  •  t  tL'  rixid  alt.-ittj  ot'  the  Sx-ieiy  of  Friends.  William 
(.\it*.'ii  v:>:c*d  H<!Uiid;  at  \iiddleburg  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
Miit  i>a<.-k  t"  Kniiuaid  ;  and  some  attempts  were  made  in  Nor- 
nuii-iy  ;  but  iii  unthvr  O'Uiitnb'  with  much  success. 

It  wiis  iu  Ameriai,  the  wide  titld  u{K.m  which  the  political 
viriur;>  ••t*  the  Vjuakr  r  sy.^t».iii.  ;l<  wtil  ii>  its  religiuus  peculiarities^ 
wt.r»  t»  lie  trie-i  s^-.-u  :itur.  on  ^m  magiiitit.-eut  a  soale,  by  William 
IViiii,  that  th«y  wt-n.'  iu'vv  to  suffer  a  lung  ;ind  Ijitter  persecution. 
In  July.  It».'»o.  tw..»  iju.iker  women,  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann 
Au:stin,  arrived  at  li«.»>t«»u.  lM»>ton  had  just  then  sprung  into 
existeii'.'e  under  the  han-U  i»t*  the  English  Puritans.  For  con- 
bcience'  sake  they  had  cho>en  the  wihlemess  ot  America  in  pre- 
ference to  tht^ir  native  land.  They  had  tied  from  Laud  and  the 
Star  Chamber.  They  pn.»fessed  a  high  regard  for  the  rights  of 
C'jn>cience ;  and  they  lo<.»keil  down  upi-ui  the  Church  of  England 
with  pity  and  tlisilain.  The  hapless  Quakers  hoped,  among 
nu-n  \vh«j  had  felt  tlio  smart  of  persecution,  to  meet  with  tole- 
rance if  not  with  favuur.  They  were  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
apixjiritnient.  England,  harsli  and  barlxirous  as  she  was^  had 
been  a  gentle  mother  when  her  conduct  came  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  New  England  Puritans. 

The  arrival  of  the  Quaker  women  tillctl  Boston  with  dismay, 

of  which  it  is  inip«is.>iL»lf  to  rea»l  without  a  smile.     Before  they 

land«;d  their  books  were  stized,  and,  l»y  an  order  from  the  council, 

ut  in  the  market-place  by  the  hangman.     They  were  kept 

Qers  on  board  the  vessel  until  the  proof  of  their  guilt  was 
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dear.  One  of  them  was  heard  to  say  thee  and  thou ;  they  were 
immediately  landed  and  imprisoned ;  and,  lest  the  contagion 
flhould  spread,  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  them  by  word  or  in  writing  under  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds.  They  were  denied  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  candles,  and 
under  pretence  that  perhaps  they  were  witches  were  stripped 
naked.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  they  were  sent  home  again, 
the  captain  giving  bond  in  one  hundred  pounds  to  land  them  in 
England  and  to  suffer  none  of  his  crew  to  converse  with  them 
upon  the  voyage. 

Scarcdy  a  month  passed  before  a  party  of  eight  Quakers 
arrived  by  another  ship  at  Boston.  They  were  imprisoned,  and 
aent  home  again  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  same  vessel,  and  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  local  court  of  legislation  prohibiting  the  colo- 
nists from  connivance  at  the  introduction  of  Quakers  into  New 
England  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  But  all  these  precautions 
avidled  nothing.  The  New  England  colonies,  and  particularly 
the  city  of  Boston,  were  overrun  with  Quakers.  The  usual  punish- 
ments were  tried  with  the  usual  effect  Both  men  and  women 
rejoiced  to  suffer  scourgings  and  imprisonment,  and  delivered 
their  message  only  with  more  boldness  and  more  success.  En- 
dicot,  the  governor,  in  other  respects  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  chief 
magistrate  of  great  ability,  headed  the  public  feeling  against  the 
Quakers,  and  in  his  own  example  taught  the  disgraceful  lessons 
of  barbarity  and  injustice.  The  Puritans  were  indignant  that 
these  intruders  should  violate  the  sanctuary  of  pure  religion 
which  they  had  set  up  at  so  great  a  cost ;  forgetting  that  they 
themselves  had  been  sufferers  in  England  under  the  very  same 
pretext,  and  that  their  severities  to  the  Quakers  were,  so  far,  a 
justification  of  the  more  lenient  sentences  which  they  and  their 
Others  bad  received  from  Star  Chambers  and  Courts  of  High  Com- 
mission. In  1658  they  made  a  law  which  imposed  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds  upon  any  colonist  who  should,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, introduce  a  Quaker,  with  imprisonment  until  the  penalty 
was  paid ;  and  for  every  hour's  concealment  of  the  outlaw,  a 
further  penalty  of  five  pounds.  The  unfortunate  Quaker  himself 
was  to  be  dealt  with  thus,  viz. :  "  That  for  the  first  offence,  if  a 
male,  one  of  his  ears  should  be  cut  off,  and  he  be  kept  at  work 
in  the  house  of  correction  till  he  sliould  be  sent  away  on  his  own 
charge.     For  the  second,  the  other  ear,  and  be  kept  in  the  house 

1  Y  1 
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if  . . -Trf=^;on,  x*  af  r^^il.  If  a  vomaiu  to  be  severely  whipped, 
ar. :  'il-::  .^-  ^f  rr-sail,  as  th^  male  for  the  firet;  and  for  rhe 
.v..  r*  i  ..:?•  ii.>  t..  r»r  .inralt  withal  as  the  first.  And  for  the  third, 
hr  .  r  -h*-  -r.j'iM  have  th«*ir  tongues  bjred  through  with  a  iioc 
iru.  jiL'i  >i^  kvpc  in  the  house  of  correction  doae  at  woik,tiIL 
th-  V  U-  5*-nt  aw.iy  t->n  their  own  charge." 

Th-r^-  ;ir»?  tw-«  •  ircumstances,  be^des  the  greater  aeverityof 
th^  {i>iii>hmc;Lt.'^  iiitllcteil,  which  seem  to  give  a  peculiarly  revolt- 
ill::  '. r*^r.Mrtr T  t-*  th;  •x.n«iuet  of  the  New  England  Poritana    The 
oii'-  i.^  that  th«  ir  <-!•  rgy  were,  on  almost  all  occasions,  the  bitterest 
ptr^i;ut«<rH.     It  w.l<  n«'t  the  outrage  of  a  mob,  or  the  inanLmt 
capri'V  ..f  a  country  justice,  but  the  calm  and  dreadfiil  cmdtj  of 
a  >y^rriiatic  fariaticLsm.     In  the  second  place,  the  Quakers  woe 
|*iir.i^h*<l    in   New  England   for  offences  committed    in   Greit 
Brit; kin.     They  were  seized,  whipped,  and  imprisoned  on  their 
tir>t  lahflinLT ;  th»y  hail  neither  interrupted  public  worship  nor 
d»'ij'>uuc>-*I.  n^  tht'ir  manner  wae^  prophetic  woes  and  judgments^ 
wh»ii  ihf  rnu'lties  txrrcistil  upi.m  them  had  reached  to  the  extent 
of  thesj*-  whippin.;o  ami  mutilatinnfi.     The  colonial  law  we  hare 
juflt  (juot^itl  was  nierrly  a  measure,*  of  prevention. 

Hi*vn^v<rr,  it  entirely  faik^ii.  We  ^hould  merely  disgust  the 
reiul»T  to  no  puqM>s^\  were  we  to  recount  the  barbarities  fnc- 
tise*]  ufion  men  ami  wonun.  the  clipping  of  ears,  the  lashing,  the 
chaining  of  n».ck  and  heels  t«jgether,  to  say  nothing  of  fining  and 
iraprisoniiient,  which  disfigured  the  annah;  of  the  Boston  settlers 
after  this  enactment.  At  length  it  was  resolved,  that  Quakerism 
fihould  be  made  a  capital  crime.  S*>well,  the  Quaker  historian, 
declares,  that  the  magi r-t rates  took  this  last  step  in  consequence 
of  a  jietition  from  the  Puritan  ministers  "  This/'  he  says,  "  gave 
encouragement  to  the  magistrates;  for  since  the  churchmen 
pushed  on  so  wicked  a  business  no  scruple  was  made  to  go  on 
with  this  bloorly  work."  An  Act  was  made,  at  a  general  court 
held  at  Boston,  the  20t]i  of  October  1658,  which  happily  has  no 
parallel  in  ecclesiastical  historj-,  except  in  the  records  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  crjndemned  Quakers  to  banishment  on 
amviction  of  that  single  crime,  and  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death 
if  they  revisited  the  colony.  Th«  sentence  might  be  carried  into 
effect  by  a  majority  of  the  County  Court,  consisting  of  three 

gistrates ;  that  is,  ''  two  magistrates  might  hang  a  Quaker," 

Sewell  expresses  it,  "at  pleasure,  without  trial  by  jury;  a 
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thing  not  heard  of  In  Old  En<^land."  Indeed  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  utterly  illegal,  and  the  executions  beneath  this  barbarous 
law  were,  in  truth,  judicial  murders.  The  colonists,  under  a 
patent,  had,  it  is  true,  a  general  power  of  making  laws  for  their 
own  government ;  but  this  power  was  limited ;  they  could  not 
create  new  felonies,  much  less  inflict,  under  statutes  of  their  own, 
the  penalty  of  death.  Both  parties  were  aware  of  this ;  the 
Quakers  ever  reminding  their  persecutors,  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it  on  his  trial,  that  '*  their  hearts  were  as  rotten  towards 
the  king  of  England  as  to  the  law  of  Gkxl ;"  and  the  Puritans 
making  answer  too  frequently  with  derision  and  defiance. 

Under  this  Act  many  Quakers  suflfered  exile  or  imprisonment 
and  some  were  put  to  death.  The  list  of  martyrs  and  confessors 
has  been  treasured  up ;  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  loftiest 
graces  of  the  Christian  character  under  cruelty  and  in  the  face 
of  death,  it  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  martyrology  of 
any  Church  of  ancient  or  modern  days. 

The  first  victims  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood 
were  William  Robinson,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  Marmaduke 
Stephenson,  of  Yorkshire,  who,  together  with  Mary^  Dyer,  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  colonist,  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows  in 
October,  1659.  Robinson  and  Stephenson  had  been  banished 
under  the  law  of  the  previous  year ;  they  soon  returned,  and 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives.  Mary  Dyer  was  reprieved  after 
the  halter  had  been  put  about  her  neck;  for  it  appears  that 
these  cruelties  disgusted  many  of  the  colonists,  and  that  Endicot, 
struggling  between  a  sense  of  shame,  and  the  impulses  of  fanati- 
cism, was  disposed,  upon  the  whole,  to  spare  her  life.  She  was 
conveyed  on  horseback,  attended  by  four  guards  to  Rhode 
Island ;  in  the  spring  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  was  imme- 
diately brought  before  Endicot,  and  condemned  to  die  the  next 
day.  She  was  led  through  the  town,  guarded  with  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  the  drums  beating  all  the  way,  to  drown  her  voice,  had 
she  attempted  to  address  the  people.  She  was  again  beneath 
the  gallows,  when  a  reprieve  was  offered  if  she  would  promise  to 
return  into  banishment.  "  In  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord 
I  came/'  she  said,  **  and  in  his  will  I  abide  faithful  imto  death." 
She  was  told  that  she  was  guilty  of  her  own  blood,  to  which  she 
made  answer  thus  :  "  Nay ;  I  came  to  keep  bloodguiltiness  from 
you,  desiring  you  to  repeal  the  imrighteous  and  unjust  law  of 
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banLshment  under  pain  of  death,  made  against  the  innooenk 
servants  of  the  I^rd ;  therefore,  my  blood  will  be  reqaired  at 
your  hands  who  wilfully  do  it ;  but  for  those  who  do  it  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  I  desire  the  Lord  to  foigive  them.  I 
came  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  in  obedience  to  His  irill  I 
stand,  even  to  death."  Thus  Mary  Dyer  bore  her  last  testimoBy 
to  the  two  great  Quaker  doctrines  of  implicit  submission  to  tlie 
guidance  of  the  inward  light,  and  of  passive  quietude  in  safferiiif[ 
without  wrath  and  almost  without  remonstrance. 

We  might  give  a  frightful  catalogue  of  men  and  womeD 
whipped  from  town  to  town,  through  the  New  England  stales; 
but  it  is  enough  to  show  the  dL^cipline  through  which  Qaakerism 
passed  in  its  infancy,  and  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  cradled  so  roughly,  llie  people  of  England  and  the  P^ulia- 
ment  were  shocked  ;  and  Endicot  and  his  friends  felt  it  neoessuy 
to  send  home  an  apology  for  their  cruelties,  and  ^*  to  vindicate 
themselves,"  as  they  say,  "from  the  clamorous  accusations  of 
severity."  They  advance  no  extenuation,  except  the  necessitT  of 
providing  for  tlieir  own  security  against  "  the  impetuous,  frantic 
fury  "  of  ^he  Quakers, — the  impetuoas,  frxmtic  fury,  to  wit,  of 
Mary  Dyer ! 

Other  martyrs  followed.  In  1661  William  Leddra  and  Wen- 
lock  (.Tuistison  thought  fit  to  return  from  banishment,  and  were 
immediately  imprisoned  in  chains.  When  brought  to  trial. 
Leddra  asked,  reasonably  enough,  "  What  evil  have  I  done  f 
The  court  answered,  that  his  own  confession  was  as  good  as  a 
thousand  witnesses ;  that  he  maintained  the  innocence  of  tibe 
Quakers  who  had  been  put  to  death ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  kept 
his  hat  on  in  court ;  and  that  he  said  thee  and  thou.  '*  Will  jon 
put  me  to  death,"  said  he,  "  for  speaking  English,  and  for  not 
taking  off  my  clothes?"  "A  man,"  replied  the  court,  "maj 
speak  treason  in  English."  "  And  is  it  treason,"  he  rejoined,  "  to 
say  thee  and  thou  to  a  single  person?"  He  received  no  answer: 
but  ten  days  afterwards  he  was  hanged,  exclaiming,  "  I  conunit 
my  righteous  cause  to  thee,  O  God."  Christison  was  asked  upon 
his  trial  by  Endicot  the  governor,  "  What  dost  thou  here  f  "  I 
am  come  here,"  said  the  prisoner,  "to  warn  you  that  you  shed  no 
more  innocent  blood,  for  the  blood  which  you  have  shed  already 
cries  to  the  Lord  God  for  vengeance  to  come  upon  you."  Where- 
upon it  was  said,  "  Take  him  away,  gaoler."     He  was  brought  up 
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again,  and  tried  by  a  jury,  for  the  colonists  now  began  to  fear  the 
opinion  of  the  motiier-eountry ;  he  was  brought  in  guilty,  protest- 
ing manfully  against  the  iniquity  of  their  proceedings.     "  I  ap- 
peal," said  he,  "  to  the  laws  of  my  own  nation ;  I  never  heard  or 
read  of  any  law  in  England  to  hang  Quakers  I"    His  courage 
aaved  his  life :  in  a  few  days,  Wenlock  and  twenty-seven  of  his 
friends  were  set  at  liberty.     Wenlock  treated  his  judges  with 
contempt     *^  What  means  this?"  said  he,  "  have  you  a  new  law, 
that  I  am  to  be  set  at  liberty  V    «  Yes,"  said  they.     "  Then,"  he 
replied, "  you  have  deceived  most  people."  **  How  so  ?"  said  they. 
*' Because  they  thought  the  gallows  had  been  your  last  weapon." 
Two  of  the  company,  Peter  Pearson  and  Judith  Brown,  as  some 
atonement  for  the  wounded  honour  of  the  magistrates,  were 
stripped  to  the  waist,  fastened   to  a  cartVtail,  and   whipped 
through  the  town  of  Boston.     Soon  afterwards  an  order  arrived 
from  Charles  II.,  who  was  now  restored,  dated  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1661,  conmianding  Endicot  to  desist  from  further  pro- 
ceedings against   the  Quakers ;    whatever  their    offence,  and 
whether  they  had  been  condemned  or  not,  they  were  to  be  sent 
over  to  England,  together  with  the  respective  crimes  and  offences 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  tried  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
at  home.    Happily  for  the  persecuted  Quakers,  Governor  Endicot 
died  the  next  year.     One  of  his  last  acts,  in  defiance  of  the  crown, 
was  the  flogging  of  a  Quaker. 

Meanwhile  the  zeal  of  the  new  society  had  carried  its  ministers 
of  both  sexes  into  various  lands.  At  Gibraltar,  Daniel  Baker  tes- 
tified against  idolatry,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  while  the  priest  was 
celebrating  high  mass.  Two  women  opened  their  mission  at 
Malta,  and  were  laid  two  years  in  the  inquisition.  A  mission 
was  attempted  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  but  without  success.  In 
Barbados  they  suffered  only  less  severely  than  at  Boston ;  besides 
the  usual  punishments  of  imprisonment  and  scourging,  they  were 
compelled  to  do  the  work  of  slaves ;  one  of  them  was  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  for  a  term  of  two  years,  in  company  with  a*  negro, 
and  some  were  sold  as  slaves. 

To  resume  their  history  at  home.  A  paper  was  published 
and  laid  before  Parliament  in  1659,  in  which  they  recount  their 
wfferingSL  Some  of  these,  it  must  be  owned,  were  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  their  own  extravagance.  At  West  Chester,  a  Quaker, 
judging  both  priest  and  people  to  be  exceedingly  dark,  entered 
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thf  rliurch  (luring  sf-rmon  with  a  laniern  mnd  lighted  ooidk;* 

f^'y^i  li'W  miK'li  they  wanted  the  illumination  of  the  inner  light 
H'-  wa^  puiii^li'vl  l»y  being  tlinm  into  a  hole  called  little-eaae; 
thi>«  w.'Ls  .'i  triaii^ilar  den  common  in  the  prisons  of  those  daji; 
i»ii''  nf  wliirli  ijiay  still  be  seen  in  the  Tower.  The  prisoner  wasv 
cniitiiii'd  that  h«;  coiiM  neither  lie  down  nor  stand,  he  could  only 
hit  in  one  {Kisturc  :  under  this  diiicipline.  Sale,  the  offendii^ 
Qii;ik«T.  dif'l.  Th»j  |ia|K*r  ci>ntains  a  relation  of  above  one  hun- 
dr*"l  an«l  f^rty  i»trsf)ns,  who,  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  sect, 
hiid  Ix'f'ii  inipris<ined.  Of  these,  one  and  twenty  had  perished 
fp >iii  ill  iisa^re.  the  remainder  were  still  in  gaol;  the  statement 
d«-(-hir«'S  that  in  th«'  la.st  six  years,  about  two  thousand  Quaken 
had  siitft-red  in  th»-ir  ^oods  or  persons. 

lint  siiflf«Tiii;{s  had  no  effect  upon  such  men  as  George  Fox, 
Howj^mI,  ami  Burri»ughs.  Towards  the  close  of  Cromwell's  life, 
th«.y  hf;,^n  to  assuni«*  the  character  of  a  political  party,  so  fiy  at 
h'.'L^t  ii.>  to  ofilr  renionstmncc  and  advice  both  to  the  Parliameut 
and  thr-  Prot«*ctor.  When  CVomwell  was  anxious  for  the  crown, 
Fox  rtni«iiistratrd  with  I  ii  ni  jK.»rs«jually,  and  afterwards  sent  him  a 
Hihinn  ailnmnition  in  writing  :  '*  O,  Protwtor  !  who  hast  ta^jteJof 
th<'  jv»w«r  «>f  ( ind,  ko«p  kingship  off  thine  head,  and  earthly  crowns 
under  thy  ft^t.  *  *  *  O,  Oliver!  take  hoe<l  of  undoing  thj-self 
by  niiuiing  into  things  that  will  fa<le  ;  be  subject  and  obedient 
unto  thr*  L»rd  (Jod."  The  Protector  appreciated  the  integrity  of 
his  monitor,  and  treated  him  with  kindness:  but  he  wanted  the 
will  or  i\ui  i>ower  to  protect  the  Quakers,  who,  on  their  part,  seldom 
lost  an  opportunity  of  provoking  their  tormentors.  A  national 
fiLst  wjis  jiroclainifMl  on  aa'ouut  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses; 
Fox  s«-iz(Ml  til*'  occasion  to  denoinice  it  as  an  act  of  vast  hypocrisy 
to  werp  for  the  sufierings  of  the  Vaudois,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  i>ers<*cute  the  siiints  at  homo.  Burroughs  wrote  to  the  Pro- 
toctor  to  warn  him  that  judgment  was  at  hand  :  and  Fox  re- 
pi'atetl  thi*  admonition.  Quakers  thronged  the  approaches  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  protest,  to  their  face,  against  the 
hyi)ocrisy  of  its  members.  One  of  their  women  forced  herself  into 
tlie  assembly  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand,  which  she  threw  down, 
exclaiming,  that  so  they  should  bo  dashed  in  pieces. 

Wlun  (.1iarl(»s  II.  arrived  in  London  in  1660,  hundreds  of  the 
Quakers  wen*  in  prison,  and  ¥o\  hims<»lf  was  in  Lancaster  Castle. 
Jle  wiis  released  by  an  order  from  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of 
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Margaret  Fell.  She  was  a  Quaker  lady  of  Lancaster  (whom  Fox 
afterwards  married),  who,  with  a  female  friend,  now  made  her 
way  to  London,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  yoimg  king. 
She  represented  to  him  the  hardships  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  endured.  What  truth  there  was  in  her  representations, 
ind  what  force  in  her  pathetic  eloquence,  is  told  in  the  fact  that, 
in  the  year  1660,  seven  hundred  Quakers  were  at  one  time  re- 
leased from  various  prisons  in  England.  Charles  and  his  privy 
council  were  even  disposed  to  go  farther ;  an  order  was  prepared 
for  granting  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  when  Venner's 
insurrection  happened,  and  all  was  changed.  The  Quakers  were 
confounded  with  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  a  general  perse- 
cation  began.  Margaret  Fell  again  interceded  with  the  king, 
and  the  outrages  were  checked  for  a  time,  but  the  order  permit- 
ting their  public  worship,  though  wanting  only  the  sign  and  seal, 
was  laid  aside. 

The  Friends  now  shared  in  those  severe  measures  which  dis- 
grace the  legislation  of  Charles  II.  towards  all  Nonconformists. 
^Numbers  of  them  were  again  in  prison,  when  an  Act  was  passed, 
in  1662  (xiiL  and  xiv.  Charles  II.,  chapter  1),  "for  preventing 
mischiefs  and  dangers  that  may  arise  from  certain  persons  called 
Quakers,  and  others,  refusing  to  take  lawful  oaths/'  For  main- 
taining the  proposition  that  oaths  were  unlawful,  or  for  the 
aasembling  of  five  or  more,  under  pretence  of  joining  in  religious 
worship,  the  offender  is  fined  five  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and 
ten  pounds  for  the  second  ;  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment 
in  the  common  gaol  for  three  months  for  the  first  offence,  and  six 
months,  with  hard  laboiu*,  for  the  second.  "  For  the  third  offence 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  cause 
him,  her,  or  them,  to  be  transported  into  any  ship,  or  ships,  to 
my  of  his  majesty's  plantations  beyond  the  seas."  Or,  simply, 
thus :  a  Qualcer,  thrice  convicted  of  the  offignce,  might  be  sold 
into  perpetual  slavery  at  Tunis,  or  Jamaica,  or  perhaps  Barbadoes, 
or  Yiiginia. 

The  Act  was  rigidly  enforced.  Before  the  end  of  1662, 
•ocording  to  a  statement  published  at  the  time,  attested  by 
twelve  persons,  more  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  Quakers 
were  imprisoned  in  England  ;  and  in  London  and  the  subiurbs  five 
hundred.  Many  of  these  died  under  their  hardships.  Tlieir 
ineeting-houses  were  now   closed,  and    if  they  attempted  to 
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awemble  they  were  turned  oat  by  the  toldien.  But  thcj&- 
dainc<i  tn  hide  themselves,  and  their  boast  was  they  had  never 
Hi>u^ht  shelter  in  o^nventicles  or  secret  plaee&  Expelled  from 
the  mfetin«;.h(>iist\  they  took  refuge  in  the  street  Ai  qm 
preiicher  wart  seizeti  and  dragged  off  to  prison,  another,  and  a 
third,  stoi-nl  up  in  liis  place.  When  all  the  male  teacheri  hid 
betu  arresteii  in  succession,  the  women  stood  np  to  speak,  and 
shared  the  same  fiite.  Nay,  the  Quaker  boys  aometimes,  fired 
with  a  zi^al  lieyond  their  years,  took  the  place  of  the  preadier 
jast  imprisoned.  These  occurrences  were  by  no  means  nnmoil 
in  the  streets  i>f  London. 

Quakerism  still  increased,  and  the  severer  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  now  put  in  force.  Burroughs  sunk  in  prison,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Howgil  soon  followed;  he  too  sank 
under  the  hardships  of  his  repeated  imprisonments,  and  died  after 
four  years'  coiilinement,  in  the  gaol  of  Appleby,  in  1664.  This 
year,  too,  great  numbers  were  banished ;  nineteen  were  tians- 
porte<l  at  assizes  held  in  October  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  men  to 
fiarbadoes,  and  the  women  to  Jamaica.  In  December,  the  same 
year,  thirty-two  men  and  women  were  transported  to  Jamaica  for 
seven  years.  Ket^ling  and  Twisden  were  the  judges  on  the  bench, 
and  lx>th  of  tiiem  were  brutal  men.  infamous  for  their  severity  to 
Nonct>nfomHSts.  In  January,  16H5,  thirty-six  were  condemned 
by  Keeling  to  Jamaica  ;  and  in  Febniary,  thirty-four.  Some  of  the 
jury  were  reluctint  to  condemn,  and  they  were  fined  for  relusing 
to  do  so.  One  ship  carried  out  no  less  than  fifty-five  of  these 
exiles  for  conscience*  sake.  But  the  crews  and  captains  were  ex- 
ceed lingly  averse.  Foul  winds  and  fearful  stonms  and  the  simple, 
unresisting  manners  of  their  captives,  convinced  them  of  God's 
displeasure.  In  several  instances  the  ships,  after  lying  wind- 
bound  for  weeks,  or  encountering  dreadful  storms,  landed  the 
prisoners  again,  the  sailors  refusing  to  go  to  sea  until  they  were 
rid  of  their  perilous  freight  At  length,  in  1665,  no  captain 
was  allowtnl  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  without  a  pass  from  the 
admiral,  and  this  was  granted  to  those  only  who  undertook  to 
carry  Quakers. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  with  little  improvement,  till  the 
Conventicle  Act  of  1670  (xxiv.  (liarles  II.,  chapter  4),  which, 
though  not  aimed  especially  against  the  Quakers,  occasioned  fresh 
severities.     The  trial   of  William   Penn   for  preaching  at  an 
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usembly  in  Gracechurch-etreet  was  one  consequence  of  this  Act 
The  character  of  Penn,  and  the  extraordinary  influence  he  after- 
vraids  attained  as  a  legislator  and  the  founder  of  a  Quaker  . 
colony,  claim  from  us  some  notice  of  his  life. 

He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  who  was  high  in  favour  with 
Charles  IL  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  his  youth ;  and  while  at 
Cbristchurch  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Loe  and  other  Quakers,  and  their  patience  in  suffering, 
that  he  at  once  embraced  their  principles.  He  was  expelled,  and 
sent  by  his  father  in  displeasure  to  France,  where  he  soon  forgot 
his  principles,  and  laid  aside  his  plain  garb.  Returning  home, 
he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  manage  his  father*s  property.  There 
he  met  with  some  of  his  old  acquaintance,  and  other  eminent 
teachers,  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  convictions  returned, 
and  he  himself  became  a  preacher.  Sir  WiUiam  Penn,  his 
father,  was  greatly  irritated.  He  saw  all  his  projects  for  the 
advancement  of  his  only  son  frustrated.  Young  Penn  would  not 
give  way  so  far  as  to  comply  with  his  father's  wish  that  he  should 
take  off  his  hat  in  his  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York.  He  was  disinherited ;  but  after  a  while  the 
admiral,  convinced  of  his  integrity,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  was 
reconciled  After  leaving  Oxford,  Penn  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  legal  education  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

His  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  famous  in  constitutional  history, 
occurred  in  1 670,  when  Penn  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The 
meeting-house  being  closed,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  William 
Penn  and  William  Meade  were  indicted  for  preaching  at  an 
ill^al  assembly  in  the  public  street.  In  general  the  Quakers 
refused  to  plead,  but  Penn  and  his  companion  had  no  such 
scruple.  The  recorder  and  lord  mayor,  before  whom  they  were 
tried,  were  creatures  of  the  court*,  and  the  trial  was  managed  on 
their  part  with  that  ru£Banism  which  was  characteristic  of  our 
penal  courts  in  the  days  of  Jefferies.  But  the  jury  were  men  of 
another  mould,  and  in  them  was  revived  that  independent  spirit 
which  English  juries  on  political  trials  had  then  lost  sight  of. 
The  jury  returned  the  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  speaking  in  Grace- 
church-street "  against  Penn,  acquitting  Meade.  The  court 
refused  to  accept  it,  vilified  the  jury  with  opprobrious  language, 
and  locked  them  up  till  they  should  give  a  verdict  declaring  the 
assembly  in  Gracechurch-street  an  unlawful  one.    They  returned, 
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and  apiin  delivered  the  same  verdict  in  writing,  with  their  names 
suliscrilx'd.  The  court  was  enraged,  and  threatened  to  starve  the 
oLiHtiiKite  jury  into  submission.  A  scene, of  altercation  followed, 
and  the  court  remanded  the  prisoners  to  their  gaol,  and  the  juiy 
to  their  ciianiber.  ''You  are  Englishmen/'  exclaimed  Penn,  as 
thf-y  jKirtt'd  ;  "  mind  your  privileges ;  give  not  away  your  rights." 
'•  \Vr  ni'VtT  will,"  rejoined  the  jury.  The  next  day,  though 
Sunday,  tlitf  court  met;  the  jury,  who  had  been  kept  all  night,  as 
wi'll  jLs  thu  prcvi«»us  «lay,  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  tobacco, 
returned  the  same  verdict, — not  guilty,  in  the  case  of  Meade,  and 
guilty  of  preaching  in  Qmcechurch-street,  in  that  of  Penn.  The 
court,  witli  a  torrent  of  abuse,  again  remanded  them.  "Your 
verdict  is  nothing,'*  ^aid  the  recorder ;  '*  I  say  you  shall  bring  in 
another  verdict,  or  you  shall  starve  ;  and  I  will  have  you  carted 
alj«>ut  the  city."  "  It  is  intolerable,"  said  Penn,  "that  my juiy 
xhnuld  1)0  thus  menaced;  are  they'not  my  judges  by  the  great 
charter  of  Englan<l  ?  Wliat  hope  is  there  of  justice  when  juries 
are  threatened,  and  their  verdict  rejected  ?"  The  jury  were  again 
locked  up,  ami  the  prisoners  remanded  to  Newgate.  On  Monday, 
for  the  third  time,  their  verdict  was  demanded ;  it  was  simply, 
"  not  ji:iiihy."  llie  recorder  accepted  it  with  anger  and  reluc- 
tance, and  fined  each  juryman  forty  marks,  with  imprisonment  till 
paid.  Penn  and  his  companion  demanded  their  own  liberty,  hot 
were  impri-sonetl  for  contempt  of  court.  The  contempt  consisted 
in  this :  they  had  entered  the  court  n^ithout  their  hat« ;  the  judges 
ordered  them  to  be  placed  upon  their  heads ;  when,  the  prisonei^ 
Refusing  to  take  them  off  again,  they  were  held  to  be  in  contempt. 
Penn  was  soon  release<l,  the  fine  lieing  paid  by  his  father ;  but  we 
find  him  afterwards  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  life  of  Fox 
at  this  period  is  nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  the  dungeons  he 
tenante<l.  When  set  at  liberty  he  preached  forthwith,  and  was 
instantly  recommitted.  His  time  in  prison  was  spent  in  writing 
exhortations  to  the  Friends. 

During  the  reij^u  of  Cliarles  II.  more  than  two  hundred 
Quakers  died  in  prison,  in  England  only.  In  the  year  1683, 
above  .seven  hundred  were  lying  in  prison.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  in  1685,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  king  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  .setting  fortli  **the  suflFering  condition  of  the 
peaceable  jieoplo  calleil  Quakers,  only  for  tender  conscience 
tow!irds  Almiglity  God.**    This  tenderness  of  conscience,  it  is  true. 
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implied  in  every  instance  when  the  demand  was  made,  a  refusal 
to  pay  tithes,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  obstinate  perverseness  in 
interrupting  the  public  worship  of  other  Christians.  For  the  first 
of  these  offences,  however,  tiie  law  provided  an  easy  remedy, 
without  imprisonment ;  for  the  second  imprisonment  was  the  only 
cure.  Still,  the  condition  of  the  Quakers,  as  described  in  this 
petition,  shows  the  conduct  of  our  forefathers  towards  a  handful 
of  men  whom  they  themselves  believed  to  be  misguided,  rather 
than  wicked,  in  a  cheerless  and  forbidding  light. 

They  complain  that  in  England  and  Wales  above  5,100  of 
their  number  had  been  imprisoned  during  the  late  reign ;  that, 
of  this  number,  about  1,383,  including  300  women,  were  still 
confined ;  that  of  these,  300,  including  many  women,  were  im- 
prisoned only  because  they  refused  to  take  an  oath,  many  on 
writs  of  excommunication,  and  for  fines  due  to  the  king  on 
various  pretexts.  That  since  the  restoration  above  320  had  died 
in  prison,  of  whom  100  had  perished  within  the  last  five  years. 
That  since  the  Conventicle  Act,  two  years  before,  their  sufferings 
had  increased.  In  the  gaol  of  Newgate  they  were  crowded  in 
such  numbers  (sometimes  nearly  20  in  a  single  room),  that 
they  died  of  suffocation  and  malignant  fever.  In  the  provincial 
towns  their  sufferings  were  even  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
number^.  At  Bristol  there  had  been  for  several  years  upwards 
of  100  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  of  whom  70  were  females.  In  the 
city  of  Norwich  70  were  "  kept  in  hold,  45  whereof  in  holes  and 
dungeons."  Of  lighter  punishments  there  is  a  dreary  list  Many 
had  been  ruined  "  by  outrageous  distresses  and  woeful  havoc 
committed  by  merciless  informers,"  who  obtained  a  third  part 
of  the  plunder  for  themselves.  Many  large  manufacturers  had 
been  utterly  ruined.  The  Quaker  serge-makers  at  Plymouth 
once  employed  500  people,  and  their  business  was  at  an  end. 
One  Quaker  in  Suffolk,  ruined  by  a  long  imprisonment,  had 
dismissed  at  least  200  hands.  Many  industrious  families  were 
impoverished,  "  without  compassion  shown  to  widows,  fatherless, 
or  desolate :  to  some  not  a  bed  was  left  to  rest  upon,  to  others 
no  cattle  to  till  their  ground,  nor  com  for  bread  or  seed,  nor 
tools  to  work  withal."  The  petition  concludes  thus: — "And 
Qot>vithstanding  all  these  long  sustained  extremities,  we,  the  said 
suffering  people,  do  solemnly  profess  and  declare  in  the  sight  of 
the  all-seeing  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  that  as  we 
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have  never  been  found  in  any  Beditious  or  treasonable  designi 

(ihry  being  wb*»lly  contrary  to  our  Christian  principle  and  pro- 
fession), so  w(*  have  nothing  but  good*wiU  and  true  Christian 
aH'cction  to  tlic  king  and  government,  sincerely  desiring  his  and 
your  Bafoty,  prosperity,  and  concurrence  in  mercy  and  truth,  fcr 
tlie  gooii  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  had  been  renewed  abroad. 
From  Barbaiioes  and  New  England  their  cry  had  reached  their 
brethren  at  home.  George  Fox  determined  to  visit  them,  bat 
his  wife  was  in  prison.  With  much  difficulty  he  obtained  her 
liberty,  and  set  forth,  leaving  her  at  home,  upon  his  misnon. 
At  BarlMidfK's  he  made  some  impression  upon  the  ruling  powers. 
Many  of  the  groat  ones,  especially  the  governor,  showed  him 
much  kindness,  he  relates.  He  visited  Jamaica,  and  aflerwardi 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.  After  an  absence  of  less  than 
two  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  very  soon  a  prisoner 
in  Worcester  gaol  for  holding  conventicles  and  refusing  to  take 
an  oath.  His  wife  interceded  with  the  king,  who  would  have 
released  her  huslxind  by  a  free  pardon.  This  Fox  refused,  pre- 
ferring to  have  the  valitlity  of  liis  indictment  tried  at  West- 
minster. Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  upon  the  bench  ;  Fox  for  once 
had  e<|ii!d  justice ;  the  indictment  was  quashed,  and  he  was  set 
at  liberty. 

We  now  take  leave  abniptly  of  these  wearisome  and  disgraceful 
records  of  persecutioiL  James  IL,  feigning  consideration  for  his 
nonconforming  subjects,  set  aside  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
other  i)enal  laws  against  dissenters  by  his  own  *'  dispensing 
power,"  that  is,  by  proclamation  :  for  the  Parliament,  suspecting 
his  design,  would  not  constant  to  his  measures.  .  The  noncon- 
formists in  general  declineil  to  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence, 
choosing  rather  to  sufifer  injustice  than  to  obtain  relief  at  the 
cost  of  the  Protestant  cause  and  of  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Quakers  were  the  only  exception.  They  accepted 
the  indulgence  gratefully,  and  thanked  the  king  in  terms  more 
fulsome  than  Quakers  generally  use  to  i)ersons  in  authority. 
"  This  act  of  mercy,"  they  say,  '*  which  we  entertain  with  all  the 
acknowledgments  of  a  grateful  and  persecuted  people,  doth  the 
less  surprise  us,  since  it  is  what  some  of  us  have  known  to  have 
been  the  declared  principle  of  the  king,  as  well  lorg  before,  as 
since  he  came  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors."    This  address  came 
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xom  the  society  in  London,  and  was  drawn  up,  no  doubt,  at  the 
nstance  of  Penn.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  presented  another 
iddress  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  which,  coming  from  the  whole 
[xx)y»  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Quakers.  It  is  more 
§[uarded,  but  still  it  expresses  no  misgivings,  and  teems  with 
gratitude.  Penu  added  a  speech  which  might  have  been  spared. 
''It  was  a  great  shame/'  he  said,  ''for  any  Englishman  that 
pretends  to  Christianity  not  to  give  Qod  his  due.  By  this  grace 
the  king  has  relieved  his  distressed  subjects  from  their  cruel 
Bufferings,  and  raised  to  himself  a  new  and  lasting  empire  by 
adding  their  affections  to  their  duty."  Penn  soon  after  fell  into 
some  disgrace,  even  with  his  own  party,  as  the  king's  real  inten- 
tions were  better  known ;  and  the  question  of  his  integrity  has 
been  ever  since  debated.  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  recent  histoiy, 
decides  the  matter  against  him  with  some  severity.  The  Society 
of  Friends  have  always  regarded  him  as  too  credulous,  perhaps, 
and  wanting  in  firmness,  and  in  the  unbending  integrity  of  Fox, 
but  upon  the  whole,  even  in  this  affair,  a  man  of  upright  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  only  passage  of  his  life  upon  which  a  stain  has 
rested. 

With  their  persecutions  the  extravagances  of  the  Quakers  sud- 
denly disappeared.  No  longer  exposed  to  insult  they  no  longer 
insulted  the  feelings  of  other  Christians.  Fox  himself,  now  mel- 
lowed by  years,  had  become  a  gentler  and  wiser  man.  The 
gentlemanly  habits  and  courtly  connections  of  William  Penn 
were  not  without  a  useful  influence  on  the  society.  In  his 
travels  on  the  continent  he  had  gained  the  friendship  of  several 
ladies  of  high  rank.  His  correspondence  with  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  King  of  Bohemia,  has  been 
published.  With  great  fidelity,  it  is  unsectarian,  and  not  un- 
graceful Quakerism  was  passing,  in  his  hands,  into  the  mild, 
pacific  form  which  it  has  since  retained.  Several  men  of  learning 
and  general  ability  had  appeared  amongst  them.  Robert  Barclay, 
a  descendant  of  the  dukes  of  Gordon,  a  man  of  eminent  gifts  and 
great  endowments,  versed  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  of  sound 
judgment  and  powerful  understanding,  sustained  the  cause  in 
Scotland.  As  an  author,  he  defended  it  in  various  writings, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  entitled  "An  Apology  for 
the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  taught  and  practised  by  the 
people  called  in  scorn  Quakers."     It  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
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att*Tw;%r<ls  piil»li«h»-«l  in  an  EnfiflUh  form,  with  a  dedication  to 
Oi.irl'-.-  II.     I'jpii:  *hr  'lixrtrines  it  enunciates  we  shall  make  a 
fr.w  rviii.irk>  ht-r-  :ir»  r.     It  pnived  at  leaait  that  the  men  so  callei 
wtT'-  ii'.t  :i  111'  rr  U'fcL'l  iff  viTiionarir:;,  much  less  of  idle  and  igno- 
raiit  t.iii.'irii>.     Kv»  ry  jpf-culijuity  of  Qu:iker  floctrine  is  argaeil  in 
:fc  <liis«-.  l'i;.'i<^il  t'<'nn.  aipl  vet,  at  the  >anir  time,  in  a  pure  styk, 
ilrfafiil  ri«ithir  Ky  tli»-  jargon  of  the  ••lii  Iti^c  nor  the  newer 
UirU'iriMiis  ni  rh'*  uiiU-tt»-re«l  George  Fox.      The  dedication  is 
Cijiirt'-iiu.'^  :iii<l  la^iiily.     H*.-  might  have  told  the  king  that  his 
father   \iii*\    toui^ht   ;Uiil  auffi-rrd   to  defend  the  throne  of  the 
Stuiirt-*  ill  ih'j  r'ivil  War,  ili>tin^ished  amongst  the  bravest  of 
the  C:iv;ili»rr*.     H'-  u\i8  .satisfied  to  remind  him  that  Quakers 
L'mI  \f»?*ii  jilway-*  l»}.il ;  thiit  their  deeds  were  not  done  in  secret: 
uiidt-r  tht*  liltt»rt>t  {M-rsecutiou  they  had  never,  he  said,  sought 
rffiiL"-  ill  ili-^.:!!!?--.  u*>T,  like  other  prcjscribed  sects,  hid  themselves 
in  riiiivtiitiil's.      N\v»ll,  the  friemi  of  Fox,  the  great  Quaker 
hi.-^tnri^iii.  w.-Ls  a  sthnlar  *}{  dtiisideraljle  attainments.     And  others 
ap|itani]  aiiniiijr^t  rlieiu,  alxmt  this  time,  all  devoted  to  the  great 
priiniplf-  •»f  tli»-  (Quaker  svatrm.  Imt  with  little  of  the  fanaticism 
whirh  had  •ii-L.T^uvil  tin-  proo;r«liiij;s  i»f  some  of  its  earlier  adhe- 
rent >.     In  lf)!M)  Fi>\  die<i,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  the 
sy>ti  in  wiu^,  t«'  a  oTtain  extent.  rnouMc*!  anew. 

Pfiin's  attention  h.id  In-t-n  tiimeil  to  America  f*»r  some  time 
hy  the  cirrumstaiiD'  of  his  having  been  api^ointed  trustee  for  the 
managenKMit  of  pntixrty  in  New  Jt.-rsry.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  the  enersjy  that  marked  his  character,  and  about 
1077  purch.ised  a  omMdi-rable  tract  of  laml,  which  he  adde<l  to 
tin*  tnisT,  and  Inranie  proprietor  of  both  projwrties.  Sometime 
after,  the  (fovernnieni  U-ing  indebted  to  his  father's  estate  for 
money  a^lvanceil  an<l  arrears  of  jiay,  no  less  a  sum  than  sixteen 
thousiind  {Xiunds,  he  projKised  to  receive  in  payment  a  tract  of 
land  in  America,  to  l»e  secured  to  him  by  letters  patent  from 
the  kinir.  After  many  delays  his  j>etition  was  granted  ;  and  Ly 
charter,  dated  at  Westminster  the  4th  of  March,  1681,  and 
signed  l»y  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  he  was  matle  and  constituted  full 
and  alisiJute  proprietor  of  the  tract  of  land  which  he  had  pointed 
out,  and  invested  with  the  ]H)wer  of  ruling  and  governing  it 
a^jcording  to  his  judgment  The  charter  was  made  out  under 
the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  fixed  upon  by  the  king,  as  a 
token  of  respect  for  Admiral  Penn,  though  much  against  the 
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wishes  of  the  son,  who  was  apprehemiive  of  its  being  ootistrueJ 
into  a  proof  of  osteutatioti  in  himself^  aod  was  desiroua  of  Imving 
it  called  either  New  Wales,  or  Sylvania  only.  He  now  resigned 
bis  charge  of  New  Jei'&ey,  on  which  be  had  already  tried  his 
edieme  of  oolonizaiion,  and  in  1032  Penn  sailed  for  his  new 
property,  resolved^  if  possible^  to  establish  at  least  one  nghteotls 
government  on  e^rtL  After  taking  foFDial  possession  of  the 
colony  he  called  a  general  assembly  of  the  settlers,  to  whom  lie 
propounded  the  principles  of  hia  new  commonweslth.  Amongftt 
bis  fundamental  laws  it  was  decreed  that  all  persons  who  acknow- 
ledge tlie  supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world  were  to  be 
allowed  to  worship  him  in  whatever  manner  they  thought  best. 
Those,  however,  who  were  appointed  to  public  offices,  or  places 
of  trnut,  were  to  be  such  as  professetl  themBelvee  to  bo  believers 
in  Ja^us  Christ,  and  whose  morals  were  free  from  blemish*  The 
State  undertook  to  instruct  the  children  after  the  age  of  twelve 
jears  in  some  useful  trade  or  profession^  that  none  might  grow 
up  in  indoknce,  and  become  a  burden  to  the  rest  His  criminal 
code  was  humane ,  and  be  was,  perbaps^  the  first  legislator  who 
pttoished  the  crimiDal  with  a  systematic  view  to  his  reformation. 
Solitary  confinemeut,  with  hard  labour,  was  the  punkhment  for 
t  crimeSj,  but  for  murder  and  treajson  he  reserved  the  punkb- 

ent  of  death.  Tbe  remainder  of  his  laws  may  be  described  as 
a  code  based  upon  the  great  principle  of  natural  justice, — a 
systematic  attempt  to  cany  out  the  precept  of  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us. 

His  freaty  with  the  Indians,  immortalized  by  the  gmver  and 
tlie  i>en,  was  a  noble  instance  of  strength  submitting  it^  preten- 
sions at  the  bar  of  equity*  Under  the  shade  of  a  Bpreading  elm* 
tr^e,  Penn,  distingui^ed  only  by  a  blue  sash  round  his  waists  and 
holding  a  [jarchment  containing  the  treaty  in  his  hand,  was  met 
by  the  Indian  chiefe  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia 
bas  since  arisen.  The  savages  assembled  in  great  numbers  with 
their  bows  and  hatchets;  Penn  and  his  friends  were  few  and 
unarmed*  But  the  experiment  sueceeded  perfectly.  Penn  did 
not  oolisider  the  Letters  Patent  a  sufficient  warrant  for  taking 
posseesion  of  their  countrj%  and  be  now  piu-cbased  it  by  a  fair 
and  open  bai^guin.  The  terms  of  int^-reouj-se  between  the  Indians 
and  the  settlers  were  arranged,  and  an  equitable  court  established 
by  which  disputes  between  the  two  parties  might  bo  settled  by  a 
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jury  or  mixcfl  oommiffiioD  of  natives  and  secdcre.  Of  Uik  1 
truaty,  VoltJiirc,  with  his  usual  sneer  and  qu-aiUonaUe 
H-iyM  :  **  ThJM  wan  tho  only  treaty  between  ih«>se  people  aod  like 
r')iri->tijuiH  til  it  was  not  ratified  wllb  an  oath,  and  that  wiM  sever 
l/rok«;ii.*'  Til'.-  Ablxr  Itaynal,  With  more  ja^ice,  remarks:  *'Hese 
it  i-^,  t}i«r  iiiiii'l  r«'Ht>i  with  pleasure  on  modem  history,  and  feek 
rtfiiip-  kiii<I  of  roiii|Kfn8ation  for  the  disgust  and  melancholy  which 
the  whol<-  of  it,  and  <'Hi>ec'ially  that  of  the  European  setUemena 
ill  AiiH-riai,  iiiHpin'H/' 

In  tin-  firrt  yoar  nearly  three  thouitand  colonists  mixiTed,  sad 
wMiii  thi*  atlain  of  Pen nnyl van ia  were  in  so  prosperoos  a  strte^ 
that  IN'iin,  aft«;r  an  alisence  of  five  years^  returned  hcxme  on  a 
viHit.  Janic*fl  II.  was  now  upon  the  throne ;  and  when  the  leto- 
liiiion  took  ])\mui  in  1688,  his  well-known  r^ard  for  the  Quaker 
<r)ii(rftjiin  hruiiKJit  th<.*  latter  into  no  little  peril  He  was  repesfr- 
fdly  arrcHted  qm  a  Jacobite,  engaged  in  plotting  the  retam  of 
hiH  old  master.  But  though  a  letter  was  intercepted  which  James 
ha<i  writU'ii  to  hirn  from  his  exile,  the  integrity  of  his  character 
protfKTtiMJ  him.  Hut  prosecutors  never  appeared  on  the  day  of 
tli<*  triid  ;  and  three  times  arrested  for  treason,  he  was  as  ofVeQ 
Hflc'iNod.  In  his  abs<Mice  in  England  the  colony  fell  into  dis- 
ordiT,  and  hi.s  encmicK  prevailed  upon  King  William  to  deprive 
him  of  his  rights,  and  transfer  the  government  to  Colonel  Fletcher, 
governor  of  New  York.  The  Quakers  at  home  remonstrated  on 
liiH  lx)half,  and  Penn  himself  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king. 
His  suit  was  granted,  and  all  his  rights  restored  as  conceded  by 
tho  original  cliartiir,  with  a  gracious  admission  that  he  had  been 
niiHrcpremintod.  In  1699  Penn  once  more  retiuned  to  America; 
under  his  care  the  colony  revived,  and  the  foundations  were  more 
firmly  w^cured  of  those  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  whidi 
long  (continued  to  distinguish  Pennsylvania  amongst  the  other 
SUit(\s.  Kut  Penn*s  afioirs  once  more  demanded  his  presence  at 
home.  He  l>ecame  involved  in  embarrassments  through  the 
mismanagement  of  his  agent,  and  found  himself  in  his  declining 
years  gn^atly  reduced.  His  colonists  abroad  behaved  with  ingrs- 
titudo  ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1718,  Pennsylvania  was  offered  to 
the  government,  occonling  to  a  request  in  his  will,  for  twelve 
thou.mind  pounds.  Wo  cannot  attempt  to  trace  the  later  histoiy 
of  tho  colony.  It  still  retains,  however,  some  of  the  features  of 
its  birth.     Tho  number  of  Quakers  in   America  many  times 
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exceeds  that  in  the  moth er-coun try,  amounting  to  about  on© 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  by  the  higliest  computation ;  anti  of 
these  the  greater  part  are  Btill  found  in  FennBylvaniA.  The 
native  triheSj  for  whose  welfare  Penn  displayed  so  mnth  aimetjj 
hiive  long  since  disappeai-ed. 

The  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  since  the 
revolution  of  1688  prasente  few  points  of  general  interest.  Jn 
that  great  pohtical  event  they  took  no  share.  It  could  scaroely 
be  e]ipect0d  that  they  should  make  the  cause  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  that  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  their  own.  They 
bad  su6fered  equally  from  both.  In  Janies  they  had  found  their 
only  friend,  Barclay  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,  to 
remind  them  that  they  too  had  imprisoned  men  for  conscience^ 
aake ;  nay,  that  Quakers  had  died  in  prison  in  consequence  of 
their  severity.  '*But  now/*  said  he,  ''sinco  ye  yourselves  are 
tinder  oppression,  it  is  in  nowise  our  intention  to  publish  theae 
matters  and  exasperate  the  king  against  you/*  In  June,  the 
yearly  meeting  in  London  addressed  James  with  the  warmest 
Hgpatitude,  "  \V*e  bless  God,'*  they  say,  *•  and  thank  the  king- 
^^^he  gaols  are  everywhere  clear  except  in  the  cases  of  tithes  and 
tlte  repairs  of  parish  churches,  and  some  few  about  oaths*"  In 
July.  James,  by  an  order  from  his  secretary  Sunderland,  bestowed 
tbe  freedom  of  Norwich  upon  forty  Quakers^  in  oompbance  with 
their  own  petition.  This  act  was  clearly  illegal  j  and  James's 
oonsideratirfn  for  the  Quakers,  at  the  very  time  he  M^as  thrusting 
a  papist  into  the  headsliip  of  Magdalen  College,  imprisoning  the 
bishopSj  and  provoking  the  nonconformists  by  his  popery,  natu- 
mlly  turned  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  his  supposed 
allies.  They  were  suspected  of  being  papists,  or  even  Jesuits 
disguised.  But  in  December  James  abdicated ;  the  revolution 
was  accomplished  without  violeiice,  and  these  suspicions  soon 
died  away.  Tlie  Quakers  were  indeed  amongst  the  fiist  to  ti^ie 
the  blessings  of  new-bought  bberty.  In  1689  the  penal  laws, 
except  the  Test  Act,  were  repealed  Instead  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance,  their  declaration  was  accepted,  and  this  they  willingly 
transferred  to  the  new  sovereigns.  They  were  ah?o  obUged  to 
^nil>scribe  to  the  following  declaration,  before  witnesses  who 
Hpeclared  that  the  subscriber  was  not  a  papist : — -'  I  A.  B.  profeaa 
ftiith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Eternal  Son, 
the  true  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit^  one  God  blessed  for  ever- 
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more  ;  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration." 

In  the  year  1696  an  Act  was  obtained  by  which  the  peo]de 
called  Quakers  were  permitted,  under  all  circumstances,  to  miJ^e 
a  solemn  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath.  They  were  excused 
from  ser\'ing  on  juries,  or  giving  evidence,  in  criminal  causes ;  and, 
while  tithes  might  on  refusal  be  still  levied  by  distress,  the  Act 
provides  a  remedy  against  oppression  and  extortion. 

Oil  the  accession  of  Anne,  the  Society  of  Friends  approadied 
her,  through  William  Penn,  with  an  address  of  oongratolatioD, 
to  which  a  kind  and  gracious  answer  was  returned.  A  similar 
address  was  presented,  by  Qeorge  Whitehead  as  the  spokesman, 
to  George  I. ;  and  the  custom  has  ever  since  been  observed  on 
the  accession  of  a  sovereign. 

The  Society  of  Friends  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  in 
England  during  the  last  century.  In  the  year  1800  it  was  c(«n- 
puted  that  the  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  thousand.  This  includes 
Ireland,  where  a  vigorous  Society  was  formed  in  1668,  which 
holds  its  own  national  yearly  meeting  in  Dublin,  and  sends 
representatives,  since  1670,  to  the  yearly  meeting  in  London. 
America  was  then  supposed  to  contain,  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members.  From 
Barbadoes  and  the  continent  of  Europe  Quakerism  had  almost 
disappeared.  The  Society  of  Friends,  since  the  days  of  Penn 
and  Barclay,  have  attempted  no  new  missions ;  their  passive 
creed  lias  strongly  impressed  itself  upon  their  character.  They 
are  satisfied  to  maintain  their  principles,  and  to  exhibit  their 
efficacy  in  their  own  conduct,  leaving  the  world  to  look  on  and 
form  its  conclusions. 

Even  the  peaceable  Society  of  Friends  has  not  been  free  firom 
internal  discord.  A  theological  question  of  the  first  importance 
wius  agitated  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  Ireland.  It 
was  soon  revived  with  great  heat  in  America.  Then,  crossing 
the  ocean  back  again,  it  distracted  the  Societies  in  England.  A 
Quaker  writer,  Isaac  Crewdson,  speaks  of  it  in  1834,  as  a  "deso- 
lating heresy,  which  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  lately 
swept  thousands  after  thousands  of  our  small  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  the  gulf  of  Hicksism  and  Deism ;  a  heresy 
in  proportion  to  our  numbers  probably  unparalleled  in  extent  in 
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the  hiBtoiy  of  the  Cburch  of  Chmt"  Elias  Hicks,  Ik  Quaker 
mimster  of  Philadelphia,  wus  the  leader  of  the  schism  His 
doctrmes  were  reviewed  at  large,  and  condemned »  "  at  a  yearly 
meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fourth  mouthy  1828,"  from 
whosa  *' Declaration  *'  we  mmly  collect  the  subject-matter  of 
Hick&*ii  tefiching.  By  aelections,  chiefly  token  from  his  own  dls* 
courses,  it  is  shown  :  first,  that  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  ex- 
aJf  ing  the  light  within  as  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice^  he 
t^iideavoured  to  lesi8*jn  tha  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
secondly,  that  when  he  had  greatly  impaired  the  &eutimenig  of 
reverence  justly  due  to  their  divine  testimony^  he  proceeded  to 
s|>eak  of  our  blessed  Saviour  as  being  merely  an  example^  or 
puttem  to  ns,  and  denied  that  his  death  was  au  offeriug  for  the 
^ins  of  mankind,  except  for  the  legal  sins  of  the  Jews,  'flie  first 
of  these  charges  is  abundantly  proved  in  the  declaration  by 
quotations,  and  ia  severely  condemned  by  the  yearly  meeting, 
"  who  believe  it  right  to  bear  their  decided  testimony  against 
such  principles,  and  to  disown  those  who  hold  them/*  Yet  it 
uppears  to  us  that  the  first  position  niaintainod  by  Hicks,  and  at 
length  denoimced  by  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  alter  Qua- 
kerism  liad  existed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  precisely 
tliat  which  Fox  himself  emmciated,  and  to  which  all  his  aBsociates 

Ihered*     The  question  is  a  very  Himple  one  : — what  is  the  ulti- 

ite  rule  of  life  and  doctrine  t  Is  it  the  inner  light,  or  the  ^vritten 
won!  ?  Hicks  maintained  that  it  was  the  inner  light ;  so  too  did 
Fox  and  Barclay.  The  reader  will  remember  Fox's  protest  in 
the  **  steeple-house  at  Nottingham/'  which  was  indeed  the  first 
si  on  of  all  his  sufferings.    The  preacher  whom  he  interrupted 

c^lared  that  "all  doctrines^  opinions  and  religions  must  be 
tried  by  Scripture/*  "O  no !"  exclaimed  Fox,  "it  in  not  the 
Scriptures,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  opinions  and 
religions  are  to  be  tried/*  Nor  waa  this  an  unguarded  senti* 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  basis  of  the  system  which  he 
taught  Barclay,  tho  ablest  defender  of  the  Quaker  doctrine 
wbci  has  yet  appeared,  defends  this  proposition  with  the  utmost 
pertiaaeity.  We  must  place  it  before  the  reader  in  his  own 
words; — 

*'The  Scriptures  of  tnith  contain,  &e, ;  nevertheless,  because 
ih^y  are  only  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  and  not  the  fountain 
it^lf^  therefore  they  arc  not  to  be  esteem erl  the  principal  ground 
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of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  adequaie  primaiy  ntU 
of  faith  and  viannerB,  NevertheleBs  as  that  whidi  giTeth  a 
tnio  nn<l  faithful  testimony  of  the  first  foundation,  they  are  and 
may  Ik.'  estetriucil  a  secondary  rule,  subordiruUe  to  the  <Sjpii^ 
from  which  they  have  all  their  excellence  and  certainty ;  far,  m 
by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  we  do  alone  troly  knov 
them,  8o  they  testify  that  the  Spirit  b  that  guide  by  whidi  the 
saints  are  led  into  all  truth  ;  theref<»«  according  to  them  the  Spirit 
is  the  first  and  principal  leader." — Apology^  4to  ed.  1765,  pi  5. 

Tlio  orthodox  party  of  the  Society  of  Friends^  aa  lepreoented 
by  Crowdson,  deny  "  the  assumption  that  we  are  aathoriaed  to  be 
taught  the  true  knowledge  of  Qod  and  his  salvation,  our  duty  to 
Iliiii  and  our  fellow-men,  immediately  by  the  Spirit  independoitly 
of  his  revelation  through  the  Scripturea"  They  maintain,  **  that 
the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  Scripture."  It  appears  to  us  that  Fox  and  Barclay  taught 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  We  have  looked  with  anxiety  into 
the  writinf^  of  Joseph  John  Gumey  to  ascertain  his  views  upon 
this  iin{>ortant  subject ;  and  wo  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
(though  he  hiiuj^elf  would  probably  have  protested  against  it) 
tliat  his  theory  of  the  perceptible  influence  and  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  goes,  in  fact,  to  the  full  length  of  Barclay  in  the  propo- 
sition just  recite<l.  "  With  Friends,"  he  says,  *'  it  is  a  leadLog 
principle,  on  which  the/  deem  it  to  be,  in  a  particular  manner, 
their  duty  to  insist,  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
soul  lire  not  only  immediate  and  direct,  but  perceptible ;  and 
that  we  are  all  furnislied  with  an  inward  guide  or  monitor,  who 
makes  his  voice  known  to  us,  and  who,  if  fieuthfully  obeyed  and 
closely  followed,  will  infallibly  conduct  us  into  true  virtue  and 
happiness,  Ix^cnuse  he  leads  us  into  a  real  conformity  with  the 
will  of  Ciod."  This  surely  asserts  an  individual  inspiration  as 
much  ius  Fox  and  Barclay,  and  in  tho  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
maintained  by  Hicks  himself. 

Upon  the  second  point.  Hicks  was,  it  is  equally  capable  of 
proof,  guilty  of  teacliing  doctrines  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  always  abhorred.  In  Quaker  theology  his  principles  were 
true,  but  his  inferences  were  erroneous.  The  system  which 
Barclay  defends  is  that  of  evangelical  Arminianism,  though 
with  some  peculiarities.  He  denies,  for  instance,  that  in£Euats 
are  born  in  sin  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall ;  but  he  allows 
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ia  pmctice  that  all  are  sinners  and  need  redemption.  He 
ailmits  the  article  of  justification  bj  faith,  but  rejects  both  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  expositions  of  the  doctrine. 
His  own  view  being  that  workg  are,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  mu$a 

e  qmi  noTU  Hicks  and  his  followers,  on  the  other  haad, 
deny  the  atoueineut  atid  the  fall,  and  teach  a  system  of  mere 
Deism*  Hickj^  maintainSi  for  instance^  '*  that  the  native  Indiana 
of  i\anerica  have  a  higher  sense  of  the  Diviae  light  of  God  in  the 
soul  than  the  professors  of  Christianity  generally  have*  Thejr 
appeal  to  it  abundantly ,  especially  those  who  have  never  had 
any  intercouise  with  other  nations."  Thia  ia  pnre  Deism. 
Many  of  his  propositions  ileuy  the  Trinity. 

From  these  J  and  perhaps  from  other  causes^  the  Society  of 
Friends,  divided  amongst  themselves  and  unsettled  in  some 
measure  as  to  their  rule  of  faith,  have  made  few  converts  during 
the  prest'nt  century.  At  least  their  nmnbers  have  not  increased > 
In  1800  they  possessed  413  meeting-houses;  while  the  number 
returned  by  the  census  in  1851  was  only  371*  They  say*  how- 
ever*  that  this  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  smaDer  number  of 
professors ;  siuce  of  late  there  has  been  a  considerable  tendency 
amougst  them  to  migrate  from  the  ruml  districts,  and  to  settle 
iD  the  larger  towns^  But  their  zeal  in  works  of  practical  benevo- 
lence knows  no  decay*  In  thia  their  small  community  stands 
uurivalled,  almost  nnapproached.  If  the  opinions  of  their  leaders 
should  seem  to  dLsparage  the  sacred  volume,  their  followers,  with 
a  hi^ppy  inconsistency,  are  the  zealous  and  unwearied  advocates 
of  its  diffusion  through  the  world.  In  them  the  Bible  Society 
has  always  met  with  its  most  staunch  supporters*  AVithout  their 
powerful  assistance,  Will>erforec  would  have  declaimed  in  vain  on 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxtou.  himself 
of  Quaker  blood,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Quakers  arc  not  a 
Ifroastful  people,  or  they  might  challenge  contradiction  to  the 
fact  that  no  considerable  movement  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  fialf  century,  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  abject,  or  the  guilty » 
which  did  not  either  originate  with  themselves,  or  from  them  at 
leaj^t  j^ceive  the  impulse  which  gave  it  popularity,  and  crowned 
it  witli  success.  Mrs.  Fry  carried  out  that  reformation  of  our 
prisons  wlijch  Howard  had  begun.  To  Allen  we  ar^  liidt^bt^ 
for  being  amongst  the  first  to  arouse  the  country  on  the  subject 
of  uational  edutution,     Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  taught  us  the  sys- 
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tematic  visitation  of  the  poor.  In  shorty  wberever  a  Qualuf 
community  exists,  it  is  the  centre  of  philanthropy  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  surrounding  district  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  3  and  4i  Wm.  IV.,  c.  49,  they  have  been  eligible  to  seats  in 
Parliament ;  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  Society  of  Friendi 
have  generally  sat  in  Parliament,  and  often  for  large  ccmstita- 
encies.  Manchester  is  now  represented  by  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends, 

For  an  explanation  and  defence  of  the  religions  peculiarities  of 
the  Quakers,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gumey.  They  reject  the  Sacraments  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  typical  rites ;  the  ordination  of  ministers  by  the 
imposition  of  hands^  or  otherwise,  on  the  ground  that  a  Divine 
call  is  necessary,  and  a  human  one  superfloous ;  the  pecuniary 
remuneration  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  because  "die  hiring 
of  a  preacher  degrades  tho  character  and  corrupts  the  practical 
operation  of  the  ministry."  The  ministry  of  women  is  defended 
from  the  examples  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  alent 
worship  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  majesty  of  God  and 
the  nature  of  true  religion.  They  believe  oaths  unlawful  from  a 
strict  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  from  other  passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  they  denounce 
war,  under  all  circumstances,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
€»xample  of  Christ  and  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Their  Church  government  is  so  peculiar,  differing  in  many 
points  from  that  of  every  other  denomination,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  a  brief  sketch  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  seems 
well  suited  for  maintaining  discipline  in  a  comparatively  small 
and  select  community,  and  it  presents  some  points  which  might 
jKjrhaps  be  copied  with  advantage  in  larger  Churches. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  unite  as  a  distinct 
body  not  only  for  the  performance  of  public  worship  according 
to  the  mode  which  they  believe  to  have  been  intended  by  Jesiis 
Christ,  but  also  for  the  maintaining  of  a  Christian  discipline.  By 
means  of  this  discipline  they  are  of  opinion  that  their  union  as 
a  religious  society  receives  additional  strength,  and  that  they  are 
enabled,  with  increased  effect,  to  co-operate  for  their  own  mutual 
good. 

The  considerations  which  chiefly  determine  the  local  meeting 
or  congi'egation  to  which  each  individual  belongs  are  sometime? 
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the  relative  number  ofmembet^  of  which  a  congregation  cooBtstB, 
but  more  freqiiently  the  ^'icinity  of  the  meetiug-house  to  his  own 
residence.  And  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society  iwe,  of 
coQT^y  obligatory  upon  every  individual  who  continues  to  be  a 
jnembor  of  it 

The  members  of  each  congregation  aseemble  once  a  month,  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  a  meeting  for  worship ;  and  they  then  constitute 
&  preparatory  vieeting  for  diselpiine.  Certain  queries,  directed 
by  the  yearly  meeting  to  be  answered  at  stated  period^^  form  a 
part  of  the  business  of  these  meetiogE*  The  oTerseers  or  other 
members  impart  such  infoi*matian  respecting  the  occurrences 
among  tbeinselves  as  may  appear  oecessary*  Generally  two 
members  are  appointed  representatiyee  to  the  enduing  mouthly 
meeting ;  and  tfie  answers  to  the  queries,  together  with  Buch 
information  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  comnmnicate  to  the 
monthly  meeting,  are  here  prepared,  to  be  transmitted  to  it  by 
the  representatives.  Hence  these  local  meetings  of  discipline  are 
sometimes  denominated  j^repmraiive  m^lngs^ 

In  some  places  the  members  of  a  single  congregation  constitute 
a  monthly  meeting  for  diiscipline ;  but  where  the  members  are 
less  numerous^  the  aBaociation  of  two,  or  more  than  two,  pre- 
pai-ative  meetings  or  congregations,  within  a  stated  district, 
constitutes  one  itnoii^hlt/  vieeting.  Monthly  metings  are  often 
denora bated  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  thej  are  most 
frequently  held  ;  but  several  of  them  take  their  names  from  some 
other  appropriate  circumstance* 

A  quarterly  m^ing  generally  comprises  toe  members  resident 
in  one  countyj  and  it  usually  consists  of  the  several  monthly 
meetings  within  such  county.  It  has  been  found  expedient  in 
several  instances  to  unite  the  mouth ly  meetings  of  two  or  more 
counties  in  which  the  members  were  not  numerous,  especially  in 
Ireland,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  quarterly  meeting. 

The  luembers  of  the  society  in  the  states  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Alaryland,  and  Virginia,  have  we  believe  each  their 
distinct  ytarhj  mimting.  Those  nieml>er9  who  reside  in  Penn- 
syivania  and  New  Jersey  as.'iociato  together  for  this  purpose,  as 
do  those  of  several  other  states.  Each  of  these  yearly  meetingSt 
as  well  as  the  yearly  mmiing  of  Great  BrUain  (usually  denoiai- 
rnitcd  tlie  yearly  meeting  held  in  London),  possesses,  within  its 
l^preoie  legislj 
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in  all  that  respects  the  discipline  of  the  Society.  The  yeidy 
meeting  of  each  district  is  independent  of  the  others.  A  mstail 
correspondence  between  them  and  the  yearly  meeting  held  m 
London  is,  however,  generally  maintained  by  means  of  episdM 

from  the  several  annual  meetinga 

A  communication  is  maintained  between  each  general  yeaily 
meeting  of  discipline  and  the  several  quarterly  meetings  ¥rithin 
its  appropriate  district  A  similar  communication  is  maintained 
between  each  quarterly  meeting  of  discipline  and  the  sevenl 
monthly  meetings  of  which  it  is  constituted  ;  and  between  ead 
monthly  meeting  of  discipline  and  the  several  local  meetings  or 
congregations  of  which  the  monthly  meeting  is  constituted. 

This  communication  is  preserved  by  means  of  repres^italives 
from  the  preparative  meetings  of  each  oongr^ation,  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  which  it  foims  a  part ;  from  each  monthly 
to  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  from  each  quarterly  to  the  yearly 
meeting.  Each  of  these  meetings  is  usually  attended  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  besides  the  representatives;  and 
at  every  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  general  discipline  any 
member  of  the  society  may  attend  and  assist  in  its  deliberations. 

The  men  and  the  women  have  each  their  separate  province, 
and  hold  their  meetings  apart,  except  at  the  select  meetings  of 
ministers  and  elders,  in  which  both  sexes  meet  together.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  state  of  the 
society,  and  for  directing  the  attention  of  its  members  to  those 
points  on  which  the  care  of  each  may  be  profitably  employed, 
certain  queries  and  advices  are  framed ;  and  it  is  directed  that 
the  queries  should  be  read  and  considered,  and  the  answers  to 
them  transmitted  at  stated  periods.  These  answers  are  given 
first  at  the  preparative  meeting  of  discipline  for  each  congrega- 
tion, and  thence  communicated  by  their  representatives  to  the 
monthly  meeting,  and  lastly,  in  substance,  to  the  yearly  meeting. 

The  appointment  of  elders,  in  each  particular  congr^ation,  is 
made  by  the  monthly  meeting  for  discipline,  assisted  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  quarterly  meeting; 
and  it  is  directed  that  the  elders  be  selected  from  among  those 
members  whose  exemplary  conduct,  and  religious  attainment^ 
render  them  best  qualified  for  this  important  station.  It  is  their 
province  to  exercise  a  suitable  care,  that  whatever  be  deUvered 
in   meetings  for  public  worship,  either  as  preaching  or  proyw, 
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■hall  have  a  tendency  to  edification.  If  anything  should  be 
delivered  which  may  be  deemed  objectionable,  with  regard  either 
to  its  import  or  the  temper,  manner,  or  time  of  its  delivery,  the 
elders  are  expected  to  administer  suitable  advice  to  the  party. 
Should  this  prove  ineffectual  they  are  then  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  men's  monthly  meeting  for  discipline — ^the  only  tribunal 
which  is  competent  in  the  first  instance  to  pass  judgment  or 
censure  upon  the  conduct  either  of  ministers,  elders,  or  any 
other  members.  But  if  any  individual  should  think  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  a  monthly  meeting,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  appeal  fix)m  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  and 
in  like  manner  from  the  decision  of  the  latter  to  the  judgment 
of  the  yearly  meeting,  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  literature  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  which  we  offer  in 
conclusion  a  few  remarks,  is  naturally  tinged  by  the  circumstances 
and  strong  peculiarities  of  the  body.  Shut  out  by  scruples  of 
conscience  from  the  universities,  the  liberal  professions,  and  the 
exclusive  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  their  field  of  literary  exer- 
cise has  been  greatly  narrowed.  Yet  Quakers  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  almost  every  department  of  literature,  of 
art,  and  science,  whose  attainments  were  of  a  high  order.  Ben- 
jamin West  as  a  historical  painter  once  ruled  the  academy,  and 
still  has  many  followers ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  he  met  with 
little  encouragement  in  his  studies  as  an  artist  from  his  Quaker 
friends.  Bernard  Barton  and  Mrs.  Opie  were  thought  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  to  contest  the  palm  with  Cowper  and  Miss 
Edgeworth.  Barton's  poems,  artless  and  unassuming,  have  real 
merit,  and  some  of  his  devotional  pieces  deserve  higher  praise. 
Mrs.  Opie  condescended  to  write  for  children  and  the  young, 
satisfied  with  the  ambition  of  doing  good.  Her  tales,  marked 
by  strong  sense  and  skilful  management,  stand  high  in  a  class  of 
writing  in  which  excellence  is  not  less  rare  than  mediocrity  is 
common.  The  writings  of  J.  J.  Gumey  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  on  the  Redemption,  obtained  a  circulation  far 
beyond  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  retain  a  place  in  our  tiieo- 
logical  literature.  In  medical  science  and  chemistry  the  Friends 
have  long  been  distinguished;  for  upwards  of  a  century  some  of 
our  greatest  physicians  have  been  members  of  their  community. 

But  the  true  Quaker  literature  is  to  be  sought  in  a  thousand 
pamphlets  which  addressed  themselves  to  some  palpable  griev- 
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aiRo  of  the  age,  and  pointed  out  the  way  for  its  removal 
Quakerism,  in  practice,  deals  with  facta  not  with  theories  or 
al»r)tnict  principles.  It  bends  all  its  force  against  some  present 
evil— a  neglected  populace,  a  mismanaged  prison,  an  unrighteoos 
war.  It  attacks  in  detail,  and  though  its  triumphs  are  great 
they  arc  won  silently.  If  its  literature  be  obscure,  it  is  because 
it  has  sought  for  usefulness  in  a  field  which  men  conscious  of  a 
powerful  intellect  have  unhappily  disdained.  We  have  visited 
Newgate  with  Mrs.  Fry,  and  seen  with  her,  in  one  forenoon,  the 
materixils  for  volumes  of  romance.  But  the  Society  of  Friends, 
never  anxious  to  decorate  the  scene  of  their  own  labours,  have 
left  to  others  the  rude  materials  out  of  which  poetry,  or  history, 
(»r  fiction  may  be  built,  and  passed  on  to  other  scenes  of  unin- 
\  iting  toil 

(Foxes  Journal;  History  of  tlu  people  called  Quakers^  hy 
William  Sewel ;  Apology  for  the  people  called  QuaJurSy  by 
Robert  Barclay  ;  Baxters  Life,  by  himself;  Neales  History  of 
the  Puritans ;  Life  of  William  Penn  ;  Narrative  of  Events  in 
Ireland  among  the  people  called  Quakers  {by  WiUiam  Rath- 
bone),  1804p  ;  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  and  Advices  of  tlte 
People,  d'c. ;  Declaration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
held  in  Philadelphia^  1828 ;  A  Bea^con  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  Isaac  Crewdson,  1835  ;  Observations  on  the  Re- 
ligious Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Fi-iends,  by  J.  J.  Gumey  ; 
Memmrs  of  William  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Fry.) 


QREEK  CHURCH.— Buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  fallen 
empire,  the  Eastern  Church  drags  on  a  lingering  existence. 
Her  internal  strength  seems  just  suflScient  to  preserve  the  last 
sparks  of  life ;  and  this  she  owes  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
support  of  foreign  powers  and  to  the  dearly-bought  forbearance 
of  lier  Mahommedan  masters.  In  tracing  the  expiring  form  of 
this  decayed  fabric,  we  search  in  vain  for  those  striking  features 
which  mark  her  ambitious  rival  in  the  West.  We  have  few 
instances  of  deep  learning,  or  vast  ability,  or  intense  devotion 
to  her  interests  in  her  sons.  Misfortune  has  placed  the  temporal 
power  beyond  the  reach  of  her  ambition,  or  it  never  was  her  aim 
to  rule  nations  or  pkcc  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings.     We 
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propose  to  trace  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Greek  Church  from  the 
iwriod  of  its  fin^t  separation  from  the  western  communion,  during 
the  rergii  of  Const-autine  the  Great,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  circumstjiDces  which  led  to  that  separation  and  the  cmuaes 
which  prepared  the  way  for  it,  are  clearly  marked.  The  Greek 
Chnrch  owes  its  existence,  as  a  separate  communion,  to  the  will 
of  Constaniine.  With  the  plan  of  the  Roman  consUtntion  before 
him,  he  determined  to  remodel  the  Church  by  the  appointment 
of  four  ecclesiastical  rulers^  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prsetors. 
Thii  was  the  origin  of  the  bishops  or  patriarchs^  m  they  were 
afterwards  called,  of  Romei  Constantinople,  Antioch,  imd  Alex- 
aadria. 

When  he  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  and 
built  Constantinople,  C'onstantine  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
hintory  of  the  Church.  The  bkhops  of  Constantinople  soon 
began  to  hiy  claim  t-o  the  dignity  and  rank  of  the  Roman  pontiS 
Conistaniiuople  was  now  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  its  bishops 
would  yield  to  none  in  honour  and  magnificence.  The  pride  of 
the  emperor  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  hop^  of  the  biahops* 
In  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  y^ar  381,  the 
bishop  of  that  city  was  ranked  ne3£t  after  the  bishop  of  Rome,  an* I 
consequently  above  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch*  On  thu 
oci^&ion  the  power  of  the  Greek  Church  wa^  fiist  tried  against 
that  of  the  Latin  bishops.  The  biabop  of  Rome  complained  with 
bitterness  of  the  attempt  to  throw  off  hie  authority,  but  the  tle- 
'dsion  of  the  council  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  Alexandria  waa  compelled  to 
iBBigm  her  claim  to  supremacy  in  the  East,  and  Nectarius.  the 
jotmgest  of  the  patriarchs,  was  the  first  who  eujoyed  the  new 
dignity.  The  sudden  elevation  of  the  Byzantine  prelate  wa.s 
riewed  with  equal  jealousy  by  Rome  and  AlexandriM.  Wlrnt 
was  first  complained  of  as  an  irregularity,  succeeding  prelates 
tesented  as  a  wrong,  and  time  instead  of  softening  their  differ- 
ences only  widened  the  breach  ;  and  the  strife  thus  began  entled 
at  length  in  the  entire  separation  gf  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches. 

JohOf  sumamed  Clirysostom,  or  the  golden  tongue,  from  the 
force  and  beauty  of  his  language^  next  succeeded  as  chief  or 
patriarch  of  the  Eastero  Clmstians.  By  far  the  greatest  man 
the  Eastern  Church  am  boast,  his  piety  and  genius  must  alwajij 
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be  revered,  and  his  writings  explain  and  josfify  the  infloeooekB 
once  pofBessed.  He  was  bom  at  Antiodi  A.  D.  347,  an  aphtn 
of  a  noble  £Eanily ;  his  mother,  Anihusa^  devoted  heiseif  to  ihs 
education  of  her  son,  and  from  her  his  first  leesooa  of  piety  wen 
learned.  Proudly  conscious  of  his  abilities^  she  placed  him  midff 
the  most  accomplished  tutors.  Under  Libanius  he  studied 
oratory  and  philosophy;  under  Adragathius  of  Athens  his 
admirers  relate  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  pleaded  in  tlie 
forum  with  wonderful  succe8&  Meletius,  the  bishop  of  Antiock, 
guided  his  studies  in  theology  ;  and  with  the  help  of  Diodarns, 
and  the  presbyters  of  Antioch,  he  learned  sacred  history.  Shortly 
after  his  mother's  death  he  withdrew  himself  to  the  mountain 
districts  near  Antioch,  where,  under  the  austere  garb  of  a  hennit, 
he  spent  some  years.  Wearied  with  the  rigours  of  a  useless  life, 
and  broken  down  in  health,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he 
was  ordaiueil  deacon  and  presbyter  successively.  Here  he 
began  his  career  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  style  was  diffbse 
and  oriental,  it  moved  the  feelings  and  inflamed  the  ima^nataon 
of  a  languid  people ;  and  for  twelve  years  he  continued  to  preach 
to  throngs  of  enthusiastic  listeners.  His  fame  was  so  well  es- 
tablLshed,  that  on  the  death  of  Nectarius  he  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  in  preference  to  a  number  of  ecclesiastics 
ambitious  of  the  honour,  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Constantinopk 
Chrysostom,  as  his  treatise  on  the  priesthood  testifies,  entertained 
a  slavish  and  superstitious  dread  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  He  had  trembled  to  become  a  deacon,  and 
had  already  once  refused  the  episcopate.  To  provide  against  a 
second  refusal  he  was  invited  to  Constantinople  in  ignorance 
of  the  office  that  awaited  him,  and  his  scruples  were  overcome 
by  surprise.  He  was  consecrated  by  Theophilus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  his  fierce  opponents. 

The  life  of  Chrysostom  shows  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  strong  relief ;  while  his  writings  show,  that  in 
doctrine,  she  had  closely  followed  the  superstitions  of  the  West 
From  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  his  whole  life  was  an 
unsuccessful  struggle  against  the  most  licentious  practices,  and 
the  most  gross  abusea  He  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
practical  wisdom ;  an  eloquent  declaimer,  the  idol  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  scorpion  of  a  luxurious  court.  In  the  mountabs  of 
Antioch  he  had  practised  the  wildest  asceticisms ;  living  in  a 
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cave  witlioiit  a  bed  or  chair,  in  gUeni^  and  solitude,  and  €aiijig 
only  vegetables  The  Cbristiana  of  ConstaDtiiiople  indulged  ib 
luxurit'**  of  which  many  a  virtiaous  heathen  would  have  l*een 
ashamed,  Thti  clergy  were  slothful  and  ignorant,  and  their 
habits  were  not  un frequently  liccntioua,  rjljrysoatom  assailed 
their  vicea  with  the  intropidity  of  a  Luther,  He  degraded 
within  two  yearn  of  his  acc^aioii  to  the  episcopate  no  less  than 
thirteen  bishops  in  Asin  Minorj  on  the  charge  of  simony  and 
for  other  crimes.  His  mortifications,  his  self-dental,  his  con- 
Ic^nipt  of  the  world,  his  diligence  in  visiting  the  sick,  formed  a 
striking  contriist  with  the  luxurious  indolence  of  his  clergy,  and 
roused  their  hatred.  Many  of  bis  homilies  are  directed  with 
great  severity  against  female  vices  ;  and  those  of  the  empress 
Eudoxia  herself  did  not  escape  his  severe  invectives.  Her  re- 
sentment was  probably  the  cause  of  nil  tltose  reverses  which  now 
followed.  The  deposed  bishops,  lod  on  by  Theopbilus,  a  prelate 
of  Infamous  character,  and  agisted  by  the  Egyptian  bishops,  glad 
of  an  opjiort unity  to  humble  the  rival  Church,  assembled  in 
council  at  Clmlcedon  in  40^,  and  summoned  Chiysostom  to 
appear  before  them.  Forty-two  chaises  were  produced,  of  which 
one  was  that  he  had  called  the  empress  a  second  JezebeL  He 
declared  the  synod  illegal »  and  refuaed  to  appear  before  it ;  but 
sentence  was  pronounced ,  and  he  was  eomlemned  to  bo  deprived 
and  Imnished*  But  his  judges  found  it  more  easy  to  condemn 
than  to  punish  a  man  so  teloved  by  the  people.  They  guarded 
him  day  and  night  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
The  city  was  threatened  with  an  insurrectiou  on  hia  account^ 
when,  dreading  the  consequences,  he  at  length  gave  himself  up, 
and  went  into  exile  to  Bithynia,  An  earthquake,  which  hap- 
pened soon  afterwards,  aroused  the  slumbering  conscience  of 
Eu<loxia,  and  the  weak  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  indignation 
of  the  citizens*  After  only  a  few  weeks'  absence  the  pa^iarch 
was  suddenly  recalled.  Bis  return  to  Constantinople  reeembled 
Ihe  triumphant  progress  of  a  conqueror. 

But  Chjysostom's  warmth  of  temper  again  hurried  him  into 
violence,  and  his  hmguage  scarcely  became  the  digmty  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  silver  statue  of  the 
empress  was  erected  in  tlie  city  near  one  of  the  churches.  The 
oufciBgeouE  lewdness  of  the  pagan  festivities  on  that  occasion 
arou^  his  spirit,     He  addreesed  Eudoxia  with  the  rough  sim- 
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plicit y  of  honest  indignation ;  be  vented  hid  abhorrence  in  the 
bitterest  invectives  against  what  he  called  this  "  new  Herodiaa** 
His  violence  procured  his  banishment  a  second  time — ^now,  to 
Ou?usus  in  Armenia  His  exile  was  for  some  years  devoted  to 
missionary  labours,  especially  among  the  Goths  and  PersiaDs. 
His  frame  at  length  sunk  imder  the  weight  of  his  misfortones, 
aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors :  he  died  on  the 
14th  September,  407,  on  his  road  to  Pityus,  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  thus  ended  a  stormy  life  of  sixty  years.  He 
expired  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  where  he  was  buried  :  his  body 
was  afterwai-ds  carried  to  Constantinople. 

By  the  second  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  another  step 
was  taken  towards  the  advancement  of  the  Greek  Church.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  rights  and  honours  claimed  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  were  ecjually  due  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and 
all  those  provinces  in  the  east  which  were  not  claimed  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  were  annexed 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  :  this  claim,  however,  be- 
came a  fruitful  source  of  those  internal  dissensions  in  afler  years 
wliicli  so  distracted  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
weakened  its  influence  abroad.  These  decrees  of  Chalceddn 
were,  of  course,  violently  opposed  by  the  Roman  ponti&,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stands  Leo  the  Great,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
patriarchs ;  but  the  emperors  threw  their  weight  into  the  scale, 
and  the  Church  of  which  Constantinople  was  the  metropolis 
always  triumphed.  The  oppressive  consequences  of  their  pre- 
tended superiority  were  soon  felt  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
No  bishop  of  the  imperial  city  was  more  conspicuous  for  his 
arrogant  ambition  than  Acacius.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  withdrew  his  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ca^sarea,  and  assumed  the  style  of  patriarch  of  Palestine ;  thus 
declaring  himself  independent  of  all  spiritual  authority,  and 
invading  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch  by  encroaching  on 
his  ])rovinces  of  Phcenicia  and  Arabia.  There  were  now,  includ- 
ing the  bishop  of  Rome,  five  patriarchs ;  to  whom  the  patriarch 
of  the  Russian  Church  must  be  added.  Amongst  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  their  high  office,  the  patriarchs  claim  to  consecrate 
the  bishops  of  their  several  provinces.  Formerly  they  convoked 
tlie  clergy  once  a  year  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church : 
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all  iiDportatit  cauacs  aiid  controversies  are  reft*TTed  to  their  Jc- 
ciaiou ;  eve  a  the  bisliops  maj  be  accused  before  them  of  heresy  or 
miacauduct,  and  must  submit  to  their  decision  ^  and  they  may  ap- 
point vicatH  or  deputiea,  to  take  the  oversight  of  distant  provincea. 

Of  the  origin  and  history  of  th^  Arian  controversy,  condemned 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  A.D,,  325,  and  by  that  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  we  have  given  an  outline  (me  Arians),  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader p  The  heretics  rejected  from  the  Church,  formetl  the 
Monophysite  party,  so  e^ed  because  they  acknowledge  our 
Sariour  only  in  one  nature.  To  quiet  the  disturbance  occasioned 
by  tliis  eontroversy,  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  482,  publislicd  an 
edict  called  the  Henoticon,  or  deed  of  union,  in  which  he  repu- 
diated the  errors  of  Nestorius  and  Eutychea,  but  without  recog- 
oizing  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  this  slight  upon 
a  general  council  was  avenged  by  the  pope  upon  the  patriarch  of 
CbnHtantinopIe,  who  was  excommunicat-ed  by  Felix  IL  He  was 
for  some  tim%  supported  by  the  three  other  patriaiclis,  but,  at 
length,  yielding  to  Rome,  the  canons  of  Chalcedon  were  received 
tlmmghout  the  Eastern  Churches, 

The  state  of  religion  was  now  deplorable ;  it  seemed  m  it 
ii^lvauced  in  splendour  to  recede  from  its  purity.  Upon  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  pagans,  attempts  had 
beeo  made  by  foolish  men  to  reconcile  them  to  the  change  by 
the  adoption  of  heathen  ritea  The  tumultuous  pomp  with 
which  Pan  and  Bacchus  had  l>een  worshipped  was  now  imitated 
in  Christian  processions.  The  virtues  of  heathen  temples  were 
ascribed  to  Christian  churches  i  their  lustrations  to  the  statues 
of  departed  heroes  were  supersedeil  by  the  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  consecrated  by  certain  forms  of  prayer  to  legendary  saints* 
The  rise  of  image-worship  may  be  distinctly  tiaoed  :  the  Church 
was  disturbed  by  subtle  distinctions  to  justify  image-worship, 
under  various  names  and  pretexts ;  and  when,  at  length,  the 
practice  was  condemned  l>y  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  734, 
its  authority  was  denied  by  the  Latins* 

To  tliU  period  may  he  referred  another  difference  which  con- 
tinues, to  thiB  day,  to  separate  the  Greek  Church  from  the  rest 

Chri^ndom  ■  this  is,  the  question  of  the  procession  of  tiie 

olj  Ghost,  technii^ly  called  the  filioque  ^controversy.  It  ori- 
ginated  in  an  alteration  made  by  the  Spanbh  Church  in  tlie 
creed  of  Constantinople,    The  form  had  previously  ran— '^Tba 
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H.ii7  «'-hi»«t  ▼hicii  proceeitedi  vrrmL  die  Fadkar^  with  the 
^Toanihti  uiiiinun  x  mmL  '*"  which  ppjuumfgA  feo^  the  Father 
uit  'A*-  S«>a  :'*  'ins  dumss  was  ;idi±iutaciJa  inrimhiLj  into  the 
niiiFr'tiea  >f  F?am!ti  uiii  <3«3xiiaa7.  Ea  TIFT  &e  Gnecks  began 
*3itt  v.nTtii««:  }y  secmBD^  die  Latina  •]£  hiBs^  ^To*  thi^  poiot 
Thn    r^^HKimicxance.  jc  Acsc   TmhwftfiHL  ac   leBpk    ■luim.d   the 

mmttrAnt'^     ,i  'SU^    p*^?^   ClllIRh^    CODlhlCtgd    aC    finl    With    lIKKe 

nuitiennon  ^him  io^  lanaOy  -ihowa  ^wac^ii  ber  oiiiutieiit]^  Pooe 
L^i  IIL  ji  suii  *a3  !&▼>%  IfHik^i  TEpon.  ch«  qbmc  withowt  disip- 
pr.vTi.  int  aii  r»ra»*«i  :n  maetn  it  in  tie  oeetL  Br  hn  dbectioo 
x^i^  .i  ^  btriitiL  jtf  hawn  tip  js  ConadBfizBopte^  were  et^iarcd 
<m  iil-rer  piiic*^.  :iie  m  LiciiL  ;uiii  anodfasr  ul  Greek,  and  pohlidr 
exiubiCr!'!  m  liie  !a(irr:h.  The  t^nescam  ww  K^iivd  in  the  foUov- 
in^  leociTT  v:!!!  iP»iDa'  ▼ohemence;.  ami  each  of  the  Chmdiei;  tt- 
£an"^^^  xi  iwTL  •:r*>t>iL  «:hiirzed  is  <3ppciiau  wish  hnesi  ^i^H  im4>wm 

It:  hiu  'j«!«HL  ^ixf^  inji^:ccaiie  ot*  diie  Greek  Church  that  its  hk- 
coriazLi  bikT'e  cet^a  Tit*Tn  hets  *i£  a  hixttle  commaninL  Dmiiig  the 
QUii'iLe  ic»»  ▼•?  *r*  imiecoeo  D:r  our  akjqmn ranee  with  h  entiielT 
c:  •xbr  LaiiuiL  wrhcrt  Ii  is  pricabie  t&AS  their  coloariiig  is  oft^ 
&L3e.  &:c  ihfiir  ietdznciits  at?  always  hf»c3e^  Tei,  if  th^  ootliBe 
ot  fMTts  b<  :ne.  die  EsdCtrm  *rhixzch  shaxeii  deeptr  in  the  degrad- 
aCb:c:  ;t  W*strr:i  Christie okm.  Thp^ogh  manj  a  dreanr  centurr 
tbrr^  is  lit;tl<?  co  n^iase  c-^jn&i  internal  dsseenaoBSs  or  angrr  leoi- 
minasiii'CS  wi^  tfa-;^  ChtzTch  •:£  &?izie^  The  conrersion  of  the 
ScLkTvcic  zLa&i-cs  is  the  one  faright  spot^  leheving  the  darkness  of 
the  ei^tLth  cenmrr. 

Ihuixkg  the  reign  *>f  Rnric,  the  fonnder  of  the  Roasaan  empiie, 
two  ScandinaTian  chieftains,  named  OskoM  and  Dir,  were  led  by 
an  adTentnroos  spcrit  to  nndotake  an  ezpeditioii  to  Constan- 
tinople. They  probaUr  set  oat  with  the  intaitioii  of  entering 
the  imperial  service,  whidi  was  frequently  done  by  their  conntrr- 
men ;  but  having  seized  the  town  erf*  Kioff  <hi  their  way,  thev 
established  a  dominion  of  their  own.  This  unexpected  snoceeB 
inspired  them  with  the  hope  of  further  oonqoest  Their  forces 
were  swelled  by  fresh  arrivals  of  their  countrymen,  as  weU  as 
by  natives  of  the  countries  through  whidi  they  passed,  who, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  pillage,  gathered  round 
them  in  large  bodies.-  Following  the  course  of  the  Dnieper,  this 
piratical  exjxrdition  at  length  reached  the  shores  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorua     After  committing  great  ravages^  th^  suddenly  beset 
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the  imperial  ci^  with  more  than  two  htmdred  armed  boats. 
Dismay  at  this  bold  invagion  drove  tlie  emperor  and  his  subjects 
to  the  priests  for  advice ;  and  a  miraculous  Kibe  of  the  Virgin  was 
produced  at  this  emei^ency,  carried  in  Bolemu  processiouj  headed 
hy  the  patriarch,  to  the  shore,  and  cast  into  the  waves.  As  the 
garment  sank  to  the  bottom^  the  sea  boiled  up  with  rage^  a  sud- 
den storm  arose,  and  shattered  the  Russian  fleet  This  sudden 
deliverance  wm  attributed  hj  the  terror-stricken  people  to  the 
miraculous  aid  of  the  Virgin  herself.  It  is  related  that  the  Rus- 
mBxmr  equally  overawed  by  the  miracle,  demanded  baptism  on  the 

A  circuJar  letter  of  the  patriarch  PhotiuBf  at  the  close  of  866, 
gives  colour  to  this  account ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
exact  circumstances  under  which  the  flrst  germ  of  Christiaiiity 
appeared  amidst  the  barbarism  that  then  prevailed  ovar  thoBe 
dark  regions^  there  are  many  traces  of  the  gospel  having  begun 
about  that  time  to  make  its  appearance  amongst  the  Sclavonic 
races  of  the  Dnieper  and  their  Scandinavian  conquerorB ;  kept 
alive,  no  doubt,  by  the  commercial  intercourse  which  then  existed 
between  these  Sc-lavonians  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  northern 
abores  of  the  Baltic,  whence  (as  ("oiint  Krasinski  explains  in  his 
v;^uable  "  Sketcli  of  the  Sclavonic  Nations  '*)  traders  probably 
iiEtted  Kioff  and  other  Sclavonic  countries,  —  (See  Ec^ssian 
Church.) 

At  home  the  energy  of  the  national  character  was  lost^  and  the 
empire  was  giving  way.  Home  never  ceaaed  her  attempts  upon 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  the  embarxmsfflnent 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  city,  were  always  thi^ 
signals  of  fresh  offers  of  union.  Sometimes  the  rivals  approached 
each  other  in  the  attitude  of  peace,  sometimes  they  thundered 
mutual  excommunications.  In  the  year  858,  we  find  the  patri- 
archal throne  occupied  by  Photius,  a  layman  and  a  miabter  of 
Btata,  to  make  room  for  whom  Ignatius  had  been  deposed* 
Photius,  if  no  divine,  wtis  an  able  statesman.  Under  Idui  the 
fiussian  empire  was  received  into  the  Greek  communion,  and 
Bulgaria  was  added  to  the  empire.  The  pope  espoused  tlie  cause 
of  Ignatius,  and  excommunicated  Photius,  The  dread  of  his 
anathemaB  still  lingered  in  the  West,  and  after  nine  years  of  exile, 
Ignatius  was  restored.  The  pope,  Nicholas^  not  yet  appeased, 
repeatcil  the  sentence  of   excommunication    against   Pliotiua^ 
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including  in  it  those  bishops  who  had  received  oonBecratioo 
at  his  hands.  Photius  avenged  himself  by  summoning  a  general 
council,  which  in  its  turn  excommunicated  the  pope.  To  make 
tho  farce  complete,  Photius  appeared  before  the  council  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  pope ;  whose  chief  offence  appears  to  have  been, 
that  the  legates  of  Rome  had  succeeded  in  Bulgaria  in  rejecting 
the  chrism,  or  consecrated  oil  of  Photius,  which  was  used  in 
l>aptism,  and  substituting  their  own  unction  instead.  At  this 
coimcil  twenty  bishops  subscribed  the  unqualified  condemnation 
and  deposition  of  the  pope.  Photius,  exulting  in  his  triumph, 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  Churche&  He  con- 
gratulates the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  hia  bishops  on  the 
increase  of  faith  and  the  extinction  of  heresy.  The  Armenians, 
he  rejoices  to  add,  had  withdrawn  from  the  heresies  of  the  Jacob- 
ites (a  Monophysite  sect,  the  followers  of  Jacobus,  an  Egyptian 
monk),  and  the  Bulgarians  had  thrown  off  their  heathen  supei^ 
stitions ;  though  he  regrets  that  some  ill-designing  persons  had 
l>een  sent  from  the  dark  comers  of  the  West  to  nip  those  tender 
plants  in  the  bud,  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  gospel  by  their 
false  doctrine.  The  heresies  of  which  Photius  complains,  tell  us 
how  entirely  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  been  lost  on  both 
sides,  while  frivolities  and  senseless  ceremonies  occupied  the  place 
of  tho  law  of  Qod.  He  complains  that  the  pope  commanded  a 
fast  on  Saturdays ;  that  he  cut  off  the  first  week  in  Lent ;  that 
he  permitted  milk  and  cheese,  and  even  meat,  to  be  eaten  during 
that  time ;  and,  with  more  reason,  that  he  abhorred  all  such 
priests  as  were  legally  married ;  and  that  he  repeated  the  unction 
of  the  holy  chrism ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  chai^ged  with  asserting 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son  only — a  doctrine,  he 
adds,  repugnant  to  the  gospel,  and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  fathers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  death  of  Ignatius  had  again  placed 
Photius  upon  the  throne.  M.  Fleury,  and  other  Frendi  his- 
torians, hint  a  suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  rival 
Photius  begged  pardon  of  the  pope,  and  so  did  the  council  that 
had  condemned  him.  The  pope  in  his  submission  saw  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  forgive  the  rebellious  patriarch.  The  legality 
of  his  appointment  was  acknowledged,  and  all  the  proceedings 
against  him  were  disannulled  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  879.     The  Greeks 
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Hhm  opportunity  of  signmg  a  profession  of  faith  In  conformity 
with  their  own  creed  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  never  ceased ;  but  nothing  can  be 
leas  interesting,  or  less  important^  than  its  monotonous  history. 
At  length,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  life  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  was  fast  ebbing  out;  its  capital  waa  threatened  by  a 
Turkish  army ;  and  Rome  determined  to  profit  by  the  miJ^for- 
tunes  of  her  rivaj.  Aaaistance  waa  offered^  but  submission  was 
the  price. 

Dismayed  at  the  danger  of  his  empire  from  the  threatened 
inroads  of  the  Turks,  John  Palieologus  repaired  in  person  to 
Italy,  attended  by  many  of  the  clergy,  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  deputies  of  the  two  Churches  met  at 
the  council  of  Florence  in  1439, — the  one  to  dictate,  and  the 
other  to  submit  The  pressing  necessities  of  the  moment  induced 
the  representatives  of  the  Greek  Church  to  yield  a  reluctant  sub- 
mission to  the  terms  laid  down  for  them.  After  a  few  days  of 
mock  deliberation,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  twofold 
procession  of  the  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  J  and  the  lawfuhiess  of  using  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Lord*s  Supper.  When  the  result  of  the  council  became  knowu, 
these  unauthorii^ed  conce^ons  were  repudiated  with  scorn  and 
iuilig nation  by  the  body  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  deputies 
wci-e  lioottn!  as  tmitors  to  the  faith  they  ought  to  have  upheld, 
Isidore,  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  subscribed  to  this  union 
between  PaJaeologiis  and  pope  Eugene  IV. ;  hia  aiisent  waa  most 
liberally  rewarded  by  the  pope,  who  sent  him  back  to  Moscow 
io vested  with  the  dignity  of  a  papal  legate*  and  honouretl  with  a 
cardinal's  hat;  but  on  his  return  he  was  immediately  deposed 
from  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned  in  a  convent^  whence  he 
escaped  to  Rome,  and  died  there  ut  a  great  age, — a  sufficient 
pfoof  of  the  strong  feelings  which  then  prevailed  against  the 
western  encroachmentSu 

In  1  453  Constantinople  fell,  and  the  power  so  long  wielded 
by  the  jiatnarcbs  was  at  the  mercy  of  Mahomet  II.  The 
fevenues  of  the  Church  were  seized,  a  poll-ta%  waa  levied  upon 
tlie  clergy  ami  the  inmate?}  of  the  convents  of  every  rank,  and 
Christianity  existed  only  upon  sufferance  in  what  had  been  once 
the  Byzantine  empire.  The  clor^,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
i>rilt^f«  sunk  into  a  still  lower  ^tito  of  i^^nivnanee,  fnuu  which  they 
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have  never  since  emerged.  The  Russian  Church  threw  ofif  the 
last  traces  of  its  allegiance,  and  claimed  henceforth  the  right  <^ 
nominating  an  independent  patriarch.  A  Mahomedan  govera- 
niont  was  now  the  secular  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
Christians  and  Mahomeilans  alike  quailed  under  the  Turkish 
o(>n«iuerora  The  Porte,  by  a  skilful  stroke  of  policy,  employed 
the  Greek  clergy  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  their  flocks  to 
their  new  rulers.  Thus  they  became  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
both  of  Turks  a!id  Christians,  and  their  degradation  followed. 
But  in  fact  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Russian  Church  has  at 
any  time  possessed  a  faitliful,  independent,  or  learned  ministry; 
an<K  in  consequence,  the  one  has  always  been  governed  by  the 
Emperor  or  the  Sultan,  and  the  other  by  the  Czar. 

For  two  hundred  years  we  have  nothing  to  relate  but  the 
continued  degradation  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  fraud,  by  treaty,  and  by  strata- 
gem, to  subdue  it«  independence.  Poland  had  received  the 
taith,  and  was  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
society  of  Jesuits  had  just  been  formed  to  repair  the  mischiefs  of 
the  lleformation,  and  Poland  was  almost  the  first  arena  upon 
which  those  arts  were  tried,  which  were  soon  to  produce  in  eveiy 
kingdom  of  Europe  such  disastrous  consequencea  Sigismund  III. 
caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  purify  the  faith  and  raise  the  morals  of  his  subjects. 
The  Jesuits  set  themselves  to  countemct  his  effort&  At  Wilna^ 
by  establishing:  a  Jesuit-college,  they  secured  a  centre  of  opera- 
tions. Amongst  the  people  of  Luthuania,  by  force  and  crafl, 
they  introduced  their  principles.  The  Protestants  and  the  Greeks 
seem  to  have  been  equally  exposed  to  their  intrigues ;  but  the 
former  were  the  first  object  of  their  hatred.  As  their  power 
increased  they  excited  the  people  to  the  most  barbarous  outrages. 
The  churches  were  pillaged,  the  clergy  insulted  and  abused,  and 
their  marriages  lampooned  in  doggrel  verses,  which  said  little  for 
the  wit  or  morals  of  the  diseiples  of  Loyola,  and  the  libraries  of 
Wilna  were  purged  of  all  Protestant  booka  Among  other  de- 
vices they  established  schools  and  colleges,  which  were  thrown 
open,  free  of  expense,  to  pupils  of  all  religions.  They  were 
treated  with  every  indulgence,  and  to  detain  them  as  long  as 
-Possible  under  Jesuit  influence,  they  were  taught  a  granunar 
cult  to  be  understood.     By  these  means,  before  the  death  of 
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fiigiimimd,  the  PrnteaUnts  were  weakened ;  and  they  now  b^ao 
to  attack  the  Greek  Christiaiia 

The  Greek  Charch  in  Polaud  included  more  than  half  the 
population.  Among  its  members  were  many  noble  ^imilaea  who 
filled  its  most  iuiportaut  oiBcea.  One  of  these  was  selocted  by 
the  Jestiits  as  a  tit  tool  tu  aocompliBh  their  long-cherished  lehf  oie 
of  ft  union  with  this  branch  of  the  Greek  Chnrch.  Michael 
Kaho2a  had  been  educated  in  their  schook,  and  wag  stroogly 
imbued  with  their  principles.  Already  a  Jesuit  in  hearty  he  took 
orders  in  the  Greek  Church  in  order  that  he  might  betray  it  to 
the  pope.  At  length  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Kioff,  and  received  wiitten  instructions  how  to  gnide  his  conduct 
without  awakening  suspicion. 

As  a  curious  specimen  of  the  unHCrupulous  means  to  which 
they  resorted,  we  give  an  extractj  translated  from  the  Polish 
kuigtiage,  by  Count  Krazinski.  It  forms  part  of  the  instmctions 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  college 

Jesuits  at  Wilna : — 

''It  will  be  indeed  the  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  Catholics 
when  they  shall  see  the  long-desired  union  accomplished  by  the 
care  of  such  a  great  pastor  as  yourself.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little 
impediment  to  our  saintly  intentions  which  has  already  been 
removed,  since  the  election  of  the  prelates  and  metropolitans 
begins  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who  have  partly 
guessed  our  zeal  in  converting  the  followers  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  may  afterwards  guess  morej  and,  therefore^  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  might  present  to  the  function  which  you  are  adminii- 
tering,  such  subjects  as  might  destroy  the  foundation  of  the  good 
work  and  edifice  which  you  have  begun,  With  regard  to  the 
clergy,  you  may  keep  them  lii  submission  more  easily  by  the 
following  means : — appoint  to  ail  vacant  places  no  people  of 
con^sequencej  because  they  may  be  unruly ;  but  simple  poor,  such 
will  entirely  depend  upon  you.     Put  down  and  deprive  of 

eir  benefices,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  all  those  who  will 
oppose  or  disobey  you^  and  give  their  benefices  and  revenues  to 
those  upon  whom  )^u  may  rely :  however,  exact  from  each  of 
them  an  annual  payment  for  your  see ;  but  take  (^re  also  that 
they  shall  not  become  unmly  by  being  in  too  good  circumstancefi  ; 
thereibre  tmnslatc  those  whom  you  may  suspect  from  one  place 
tu  another  according  as  circumstances  may  re^^uire*     It  will  do 
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no  harm  to  redace  othen,  entnifiting  them,  per  epeeiem  koncrii, 
with  commissioDs  of  conaequeiioe,  bat  performed  at  their  own 
ei  pence.  Train  up  the  protopapas  betimes  to  fdUow  your 
usages.  Impose  taxes  upon  the  parish  priests  for  thegenenl 
benefit  of  the  holy  Church,  and  take  particular  care  that  th^ 
shall  not  convene  synods  nor  hold  any  meeting  without  your 
authority.  If  some  of  them  should  dare  to  disobey  in  this  re- 
spect your  severe  orders,  ad  carceres  with  them.  With  regard 
to  the  laity,  be  as  careful  as  possible  that  they  shall  have  oo 
cause  to  suspect  your  real  plans  and  intentions;  th»)rf<He, 
should  there  be  any  apprehensiona  of  war  with  them,  we  advise 
you  not  to  attack  them  openly,  but  rather  in  time  of  peace  to 
catch  and  to  gain  over  the  leading  men  amongst  them,  ddng  it 
either  by  your  tools,  only  rendering  them  some  services,  or 
simply  by  gifts.  Ceremonies  must  not  be  suddenly  introduced 
into  your  church  ;  this  may  be  gradually  effected.  Disputes  and 
controversies  with  the  Western  Church  are  in  speciem  not  to  be 
neglected,  and  similar  other  means  are  to  be  employed  in  order 
to  cover  every  trace  of  your  tmdertaking,  by  which  not  only  the 
eyes  of  the  populace  but  even  those  of  the  nobles  may  be  blinded. 
Separate  schools  may  Ire  opened  for  their  youths,  provided  the 
pupils  are  not  prohibited  from  frequenting  Catholic  churches, 
and  completing  their  education  in  the  schools  of  our  society. 
The  word  union  must  be  entirely  banished;  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  substitute  another  word  more  supportable  to  the 
ears  of  the  people.  '  Those  who  attend  elephants  must  not  wear 
red  coats.'  We  monks  shall  not  be  wanting  to  assist  this  work, 
not  only  by  our  prayers  but  by  our  labours  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord." 

The  proposals  of  union  were  first  broached  in  1590,  at  Brest, 
in  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  by  whom  they  were  not  unfavourably 
received,  but  they  met  with  great  opposition  flom  the  laity,  who 
had  not  been  permitted  to  share  in  the  promises  of  Rome  to  the 
same  extent 

Four  years  afterwards  consent  to  the  union,  concluded  at 
Florence  in  1438,  was  subscribed  to  by  the  archbishop  and 
many  of  the  bishops,  retaining  the  Sclavonic  language  in  the 
service,  and  the  ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  event  gave  great  satisfaction  at  Rome,  and  in  1596 
tlie  synod  of  Brest  publicly  proclaimed  the  act  of  union  between 
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th«  two  Churches.  This  forced  alliance,  m  apite  of  all  the  in- 
genuity bj  which  it  had  been  brought  about,  gave  great  ofifenoe 
to  moat  of  the  clcigy  as  well  m  to  the  greater  part  of  the  people, 
whose  numbers  had  happily  proved  their  secarity,  in  placing 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  bribes  or  the  hope  of  future  advantage. 

It  was  at  first  met  with  bitter  remonstrances ;  but  remon- 
etiance  proved  in  vain,  and  ended  in  resistance.  The  FoliBb 
Church  was  now  divided  into  two  parties ;  those  who  joined  the 
Jesuit^  and  tho^e  who  remained  steadfast  to  their  faith.  These 
elected  bishops  of  their  own  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  gigned 
the  union :  the  first  of  these  were  consecrated  by  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  Moscow,  The  cruelty  of  some 
of  the  most  intolerant  of  the  Bomish  bisbopa  at  length  rouRed 
the  popular  indignation ,  and  provoked  a  severe  remonstrance 
from  the  chancellor  of  Lithuania^  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  in  Poland,  He  speaks  with  indignation  of  their  abuse 
of  authority,  of  their  persecutions,  scurrilous  writing,  and  arro- 
gant threats  ;  and  bids  them  beware  lest  the  union,  instead  of  an 
advantage,  should  prove  their  destruction*  Such  language  from 
one  who  was  himself  a  Komanist  requires  no  comment.  The 
obnoxious  prelate  waa  shortly  afterwards  murdered  by  a  mob ; 
but  he  is  revered  as  a  Polish  saint  by  his  admirers  of  the  anti- 
papal  party* 

The  troubles  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland  introduce  us  to 
Cyril  Lucar,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  who  have  risen  to  that  distinctioa  He 
was  a  native  of  Candia,  educated  in  the  famous  schools  of  Padua. 
He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Germany  and  England,  where 
his  mind  was  tinctured  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  Mid  on 
his  return  home,  he  avowed  himself  the  adversary  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  He  went  still  further,  and  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  English  and  German  Churches  i  and  he  even  conceived  the 
design  of  reforming  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Qreeki,  and 

nging  them  nearer  to  tlie  siraphcity  and  truth  of  the  Oospel. 

e  drew  up  a  'Confession  of  Faith,'  which  was  published  in 
Holland  in  1629,  nine  years  before  his  death,  from  which  it  ia 
f^viileDt  that  he  had  embmcefl  most  of  the  doctriuei  of  the 
r^tiirnied  Churches,  In  a  learned  age,  he  was  esteemed  a  man 
4if  letters.  Besides  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Greek  and 
Arabic,  some  of  his  correspondence^  written  in  Latin,  is  remark* 
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able  for  its  easy  style :  in  one  of  his  epistles,  '  De  Statu  Gnecanim 
Ecclesiarum,'  he  discusses  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church. 
In  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  deplores  the 
ignorance  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  communion,  and  the 
greater  advantages  of  the  Latin  clergy  in  that  respect  To  this 
C3rril  was  intrusted  a  special  mission  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  hope  that  his  ability  and 
influence  might  in  some  measure  counteract  the  mischievous 
activity  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  present  at  Brest  when  the  act 
of  union  was  agreed  upon ;  though  the  part  he  took  in  that 
assembly  is  doubtful.  But  he  was  raised  soon  after  to  the 
throne  of  Alexandria,  and  then  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. His  life  was  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  purify  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  to  counterwork  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  Their 
intrigues  procured  his  banishment  to  Rhodes.  The  English  am- 
bassador interfered,  by  command  of  James  L,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  with  a  fine  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Porte.  Soon 
aflen\'ards  the  Propaganda  ofiered  a  further  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a  bribe  for  his  dismissal,  and  the  Porte  com- 
pounded the  matter  by  permitting  him  to  retain  his  office  on  the 
payment  of  one-half  that  sum.  At  length  the  Jesuits  grasped 
their  victim.  By  the  help  of  perjured  witnesses  they  established 
a  chiu^e  of  treason  against  him,  and  he  died  a  martyr,  being 
strangled,  as  was  supposed,  by  order  of  the  Porte,  in  the  year 
1638.  He  was  succeeded  by  another  Cyril,  bishop  of  B^-ea, 
a  man  of  malignant  spirit,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  He  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Latins,  and  would  have  accomplished  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Churches ;  but  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
suspicions  and  jealousy  of  the  tyrants  of  the  East :  he  died  in 
the  commimion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  him  Parthenios 
succeeded,  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  papal  claims.  And  firom 
this  time  the  Roman  pontiffs  desisted  from  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects upon  the  Greek  Church.  They  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
depose  its  patriarchs,  or  the  influence  to  allure  its  subjects  into 
their  own  conmiimion. 

The  memory  of  Cyril  Lucar  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
honour.  Without  support,  without  encouragement,  unassisted 
and  alone,  he  attempted  the  reformation  of  a  Church  steeped  in 
superstitions  and  bigoted  in  its  attachment  to  them.     Luther 
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had  the  gtipport  of  sovereign  prioceSj  Knox*8  reforomtioti 
carried  in  triumph  on  the  &lioulders  of  the  people.  Our  English 
reformers  were,  from  the  first,  a  numerotis  band,  and  coud* 
Ivnanced  each  other.  The  virtuous  patriarch  had  none  of  the^ 
eiicanragements.  He  must  have  felt  that  ho  ventured  on  a 
hopeless  task,  except,  indeed,  as  the  Great  Disposer  of  events 
tiiiglit  please,  contrary  to  all  human  probahilities,  to  crown  it 
with  success.  For  the  time  he  failed,  and  the  Je^uiU  exulted. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  year%  may  we  at  length  venture  to 
hope  that  the  spirit  of  Cyril  will  revive  in  other  patriarchs,  and 
the  Oreek  Church  become,  what  she  has  never  been  since  the 
days  of  early  Christianity,  a  pure  and  scriptural  comrattnion  f 
The  reception  of  Cyrirs  *  ConfoBsioa  of  Faith  *  would  at  once 
commend  her  to  the  entire  confidence  of  Protestant  Churches. 
It  ct>nsists  of  eighteen  articles*  of  which  it  is  uecesaary  to  cite  but 
one  in  order  to  prove  our  statement^  for  it  embraces  a  proposition 
which  excludes  all  material  error  while  it  involves  all  essential 
truth.  **  The  authority  of  Holy  Writ  is  far  greater  tlmn  that  of 
the  Church,  for  it  is  a  difi'erent  thing  to  be  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  being  taught  by  man,  Man  may,  through  ignorance, 
err  and  be  deceived.  But  Holy  Scripture  neither  deceiveth  nor 
is  sultject  to  error,  but  is  infallible.  It  is  true  and  certain  the 
Church  militant  may  err,  and  choose  falsehood  instead  of  truth. 
And  from  this  error  and  deceit  the  teaching  and  light  of  the 
most  Holy  Spirit  alone»  not  of  mortal  men,  frees  usj  fd though  this 
may  be  done  by  the  ministry  of  those  who  faithfully  serve  the 
Church."  It  iSj  perhaps,  superfluous  to  add,  that  Cyril  held  but 
two  sacraments,  denied  transubstantiation,  rejected  iuj age- wor- 
ship, and  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  For  the  last  two  centuries 
the  history  of  the  Greek  Church  scarcely  offers  one  incident  of 
importance-.  Its  power  has  been  sapped  by  the  constant  growth 
of  the  Russian  territory  on  the  one  handj  by  a  grinding  Turkish 
despotism  on  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy  the  oriental  Churches  occupy  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  A  war  rages  between  Russia  and  the  two  great  Western 
powers  of  Europe,  which  hatl  its  origin  in  the  feeblt^ness  and 
humiliation  of  the  Greek  Church  and  her  sister  communions. 
The  Christians  sought  free  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  the 
Turks  pilhig*^H  and  oppressed  tliem.     Their  cause*  was  taken  up 
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by  France  and  then  by  Boasia.  The  lafter  at  laat  advanced  i 
claim  to  the  protectorate  of  all  the  Ghristians  in  the  Tariddi 
emfHre,  and  this  being  resisted,  she  in  1853  croased  the  Danube, 
and  threatened  Constantinople^  France  and  England  have 
espoused  the  caose  of  Turkey,  and  are  fighting  her  battlefi  in 
the  Crimea.  But  they  have  also  secured  the  independence  of 
the  oriental  Churches ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  the  hope  is 
cherished  that  they  will  wake  up  at  length  from  their  long  and 
death-like  sltunber.  The  sacred  Scriptures  are  introduced  and 
read,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  which  the  Greek  Church,  in 
imitation  of  the  Chiurch  of  Rome,  has  for  ages  placed  on  their 
perusal ;  and  Protestant  missionaries  now  find  their  way  with 
little  difficulty  amongst  the  ignorant  masses  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  population. 

We  must  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  sects  and  Churches  which 
have  sprung  from  the  mother-church  of  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  her  creed  and  practice. 

The  Russian  Church  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  of  the  com- 
munions which  trace  their  genealogy  to  the  great  eastern  patri- 
arch. The  history  of  the  Russian  Church,  however,  we  reserve 
for  a  separate  article. 

The  Church  of  Georgia,  once  imder  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  It  was  formerly  a 
branch  of  the  Armenian  Church,  from  which  it  separated  in  the 
fifth  century  to  join  the  orthodox  Church  of  the  East  Its  reli- 
gion still  preserves  proofs  of  its  original  purity.  Its  independent 
spirit  has  always  shown  itself  in  the  aversion  of  the  Georgians  to 
foreign  dominion.  They  chose  rather  to  compound  if^ith  the 
authorities  of  Constantinople  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute, 
than  to  suflfer  their  patriarch's  interference  with  the  order  of  their 
own  spiritual  afiairs. 

In  1801  the  extension  of  the  Russian  empire  included  them 
within  her  dominions,  after  being  governed  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  by  a  bishop  of  their  own,  under  the  formal  superintendence 
of  Constantinople.  The  Geoigian  worship  is  now  regulated  by 
the  archbishop  of  Tiflis,  with  the  sanction  of  the  holy  synod  of 
St  Petersburgh.  They  delay  the  baptism  of  their  children  till 
their  eighth  year  ;  but  in  most  other  respects  adhere  strictly  to 
the  oriental  ritual. 

The  Montenegrine  Church  is  another  branch  following  tlie 
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main  doctrines  ol'  the  Greek  ritual,  though  more  cautions  against 
the  introduction  of  Bomish  ^itotbl  They  differ  from  it  in  reject- 
ing some  of  iU  outward  observances.  They  show  an  equally 
implacable  hatred  to  the  idolatrous  features  of  Bomanism,  and 
to  the  overtures  of  th©  pope.  They  forbid  the  worship  of  imsig^ 
crucifixes,  and  pictures. 

The  Monteoegrine  Cbri^aDg  are  governed  by  a  bishop,  con- 
secrated at  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  by  custom  he  must  always  be 
chosen  from  the  family  of  Fetrovitch, 

Of  the  numerous  sects  that  have  sprung  from  the  Greek 
Church  the  Nestorians  are  the  most  ancient.  The  term  Chal- 
daaans,  which  was  formerly  applied  to  them,  is  now  only  used 
with  reference  to  those  who  have  embraced  the  Eomiah  doc- 
trines; these  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tigria  Though  they  bear  the  name  of  Nestorius^  they  profess 
to  derive  their  tenets  from  the  apostle  James.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  centurj^  the  sseal  of  Nestorius  led  him  to  sup- 
port the  followers  of  ApoULnaris,  staunch  opposers  of  the  Arian 
heresy.  In  his  eagerness  to  show  that  the  Virgin  ought  not  to 
\m  addressed  as  the  mother  of  God,  he  carried  the  distinction  so 
far  as  to  imply  two  persons  as  well  as  two  natures  in  our  Lord  ; 
that  isj  a  divine  person  taking  up  his  abode  In  a  human  tiody^ 
one  in  appearance  but  two  in  reahty,  united  in  one  furm^ 
though  this  inference  was  denied  by  Nestorius^  A  general 
tx>iiiicil  w{ia  summoned  at  Ephesus  in  431  to  settle  this  contro- 
versy* It  was  presided  over  by  Cyril ,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who^  in  his  haste j  condemned  Nestorius  before  the  arrival  of 
the  other  bishops. 

Before  the  year  498  the  numerous  followers  of  Nestoriim 
established  for  themselves  a  separate  patriarchate  under  the 
title  of  aPchbiBhop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  :  his  residence 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Bagdad»  and  then  to  Mosul.  In 
most  respects  their  worahip  agrees  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Church,  though  in  a  more  simple  form.  They  reject 
the  worship  of  saints  and  pictures.  The  Nestorians  of  Malabar, 
who  style  themselves  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  rather  than 
St.  James,  have  three  sacraments  instead  of  seven*  The  patri- 
archs observe  celibacy,  and  abstain  entirely  from  meat*  Tliose 
intended  for  the  office  are  brought  up  from  childhood  without 
tiisting  animal  food.     The  dignity  is  hereditary,  and  descends 
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from  uncle  to  nephew,  or,  in  default  of  a  nephew,  to  the  younger 
brothers. 

The  number  of  the  Nestorians  is  estimated  at  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

The  most  recent  computations  give  the  number  of  those 
Christians  who  are  comprehended  in  the  communion  of  the 
Greek  Church  as  50,000,000  in  Russia ;  12,000,000  in  Turkey; 
Greece,  including  the  Montenegrins,  800,000  ;  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, 2,800,000 ;  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  5,000 ;  Antioch, 
150,000 ;  and  Jerusalem,  15,000 :  in  all  about  65,500,000. 

In  doctrine  the  Greek  Church  differs  but  little  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  receives  tradition  as  a  joint  rule  of  fiedth 
with  Holy  Scripture.  But,  while  the  pope  may  authorize  new 
traditions,  those  of  the  Greeks  are  stationary ;  they  include  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  fathers  to  the  time  of  John  Damasciensis, 
early  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  decisions  of  the  first  seven 
general  councils,  recognising  as  such  the  two  councils  of  Nice, 
three  councils  of  Constantinople,  and  those  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon.  The  Greek  Church  admits  the  seven  sacraments  of  Rome ; 
but,  with  regard  to  baptism,  it  teaches  that  the  chrism,  or  unction 
with  oil,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sacrament,  and  it  makes 
use  of  the  chrism  likewise  as  an  extreme  imction  when  death 
approaches,  and  to  anoint  the  sick  that  they  may  recover,  and 
receive  remission  of  sins.  Baptism  is  performed  by  the  immer- 
sion of  the  infant  three  times.  The  Lord's  supper  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  laity  in  both  kinds.  The  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  may  be  traced  in  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the 
priesthood,  became  soon  after  an  accredited  dogma  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  Greek  Church  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and 
that  of  works  of  supererogation ;  nor  does  it  assign  infallibility  to 
its  head,  the  patriarch,  or  address  him  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  It 
differs  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  rejecting  image-worship, 
though  paintings  are  allowed,  and  receive  a  superstitious  homage  ; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  absence  of  that  intolerant  and  ambitious 
spirit  which  denounces  all  other  Christian  sects  as  heretics,  and 
enforces  submission  to  her  authority  by  the  sword.  Besides  the 
ancient  creeds,  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church  are  to  be  sought 
^n  her  liturgies  and  confessions.  Of  the  former  there  are  four, 
I  in  various  places,  and  substantially  agreeing  with  each  other, 
bias  several  confessions  and  many  catechisms,  particularly  in 
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the  Rusaiaii  Church*  A  coDfeasion  of  faith  was  preflented  ia 
Mahomet  the  Second,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  which 
B(x:nred  to  the  Greek  Church  6om€  degree  of  toleration.  The 
confession  of  Cyiil  Lucar  followed  in  1G2L  This  wait  answered 
hj  the  orthodox  confession  of  1 643^  which  was  approved  by  the 
four  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria^  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch,  and  stiU  continiiea  to  lie  one  of  the  standards  of  the 
Eastern  Churches* 

Picarfs  Religioua  Ceremonies ;  Faihcr  Simcmda  TraveU  to 
Mount  Libanus ;  RicauCs  History  of  the  Gre^  and  AmneiFnan 
Chitrches ;  Dr.  King's  Travtla  in  tha  East ;  Jf,  Ainton's  aw- 
tlientic  ifemariah  of  ilm  Greek  Jielig^lmi ;  Mouf^iav-ief*^  Ili^ 
toty  of  the  C%urek  in  Russ^ia;  Count  Krazhiskie  Sketch  of 
the  Relu/ious  Bistory  of  the  Sclavonian  Nations ;  Dean  Wad- 
dmgton's  Sketch  of  the  Gre^k  Church  ;  Neal*s  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church ;  and  Bmven's  Visit  to  Mownt  Atikoa^ — 
are  among  the  chief  authorities  consulted  in  the  foregoing 
article. 


n NOSTICS  (yiy>'u*rffw,  to  possess  knowledge)*  Simon  Magus 
IB  the  gene  ml  ly  reputed  founder  of  the  Gnostics ;  huU  in 
truth,  GnoBticism  was  nothing  else  than  the  philosophical  system 
of  the  times,  leavened  with  a  slight  infusion  of  Judaism,  and 
a  still  slighter  poiiion  of  Christianity.  It  arose,  at  least  it 
exhibited  itself,  in  its  early  days  at  Alexandria,  from  whence 
it  spread  through  eastern  Christen  dam,  Alexandria  was  at 
that  time  the  great  seat  of  phildsophy.  It  containetl  a  vast 
number  of  Jews  ;  and,  being  the  great  emporium  of  trade,  it  was 
of  course  much  frequented  by  the  early  Christians,  Justin 
Martyr  relates  that  Simon  Magus  was  a  native  of  Samaria ;  but 
Dr.  Burton  thinks  it  probable  that  he  studied  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  there  learned  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics*  (Lectiu'es 
On  Koclesiastical  History)*  The  name  of  Gnosticism  was  prolja* 
bly  not  yet  given  to  any  pai'ticular  sect^  but  in  the  progress  of 
cipimoiLS  it  always  happens  that  the  thing  exists,  and  tloatiS  about 
vaguely  and  undefined,  before  it  assumes  a  distinctive  name. 
Amongst  the  intellectual  idlers  of  a  thriving  city,  the  Platonic 
philosophy  had   superseded  the  coar*ie  and  vulgar  forms  of  the 
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old  Egyptian  superstition.  The  Alexandrian  Jews  were  infected 
with  it ;  for  their  language  was  Greek,  and  many  of  them  had 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  heathen  literature,  and  thej 
were  a  rich  and  numerous  class,  exercising,  no  doubt,  oonsiderdde 
influence  upon  public  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fla- 
tonists  studied  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  saw  in  them  traces  of 
pure  and  sublime  theology.  The  Jews,  who  wished  to  remove 
the  prejudices  against  their  peculiar  creed,  endeavoured,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  show  that  it  harmonized  with  many  of  the  specula- 
tions of  Plata  They  even  asserted  that  Pli^  had  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  Moses — a  .statement  which  was  implicitlY 
believed  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  which  has  been  defended 
with  immense  erudition  by  divines  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy. 
We  refer  the  reader  especially  to  Chile's  *'  Court  of  the  Qentiles.'* 
Thus  a  compromise  was  attempted  between  the  creeds  of  Moses 
and  of  Plato.  There  was  a  third  element  of  error  in  the  Persian 
or  Magian  doctrines ;  for  Alexandria,  open  to  the  teaching  of 
Greece  on  one  side,  was  equally  exposed  to  the  fantastic  theories 
of  Orientalism  on  the  other.  And  thus  from  these  three  sources 
— the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  the  Magian 
superstitions — a  new  system  was  created ;  this  was  Gnosticism. 
As  Christianity  spread,  it  applied  itself  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  in  its  origin  it  was  not  a  Christian 
sect ;  it  did  not  arise  within  the  Christian  Church,  but  it  veiy 
soon  infected  the  pure  stream  of  gospel  truth,  and  ibr  a  long 
time,  in  many  places,  obscured  its  real  character. 

If  Eusebius  may  be  credited,  Simon  Magus  visited  Rome  im- 
mediately after  he  had  been  rebuked  by  Saint  Peter  in  Samaria 
(Acts  xiiL  10),  and  there  spread  his  pestilent  errors.  Justin 
Martyr,  who  was  himself  a  Samaritan,  of  the  same  country  with 
the  impostor,  places  his  visit  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  speaks 
at  some  length  of  his  successes  there.  He  says  too  that  his  doc- 
trine had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Samaria,  where  he  was  looked 
upon  aa  a  god ;  he  adds,  that  he  was  received  at  Rome  with 
divine  honours,  and  had  a  statue  erected  to  him  with  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  Simoni  deo  sancto.  Justin's  accuracy  has  been 
questioned,  and  with  apparent  plausibility,  as  he  could  not  read 
Latin ;  but  the  same  inscription  is  quoted  by  Latin  fathers, 
namely,  by  Tertullian  and  Augustine.  It  is  also  noticed  by 
the  Greek  writers,  Irenaius,  Theodoret,  and  C>Til  of  Jerusalem. 
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(Burton's  Bamptou  Lecttunes.)  Upon  tlie  whole,  there  in  littlfi 
doubt  tbat  Siraon  Magui*  was  the  grL*at  teiyjlier  of  GDOgticiiifii, 
utid  tiuit  lie  viaittjd  Rotnej  where  his  successt  was  great* 

GrjosticiBm  spread  rapidly.  It  umy  ha^e  stood  in  the  saiiio 
relation  to  primitive  Christianity  which  the  imposture  of  Ma- 
homet afterwards  assumed.  It  ac^^epteJ  a  few  of  its  nn^et  ohvioua 
Lrutlis,  aiid  so  doing  undermined  all  the  rest.  It  was  unques- 
tionably t*he  most  formidable  opponent  witli  which  the  early 
Church  had  to  conteud  ;  it  was  tha  cause,  too,  of  much  of  tlie 
odium  under  which  it  laboiired.  The  Gnostics  practise  J  magic, 
which  they  learned  from  the  East.  The  origiji  of  evil,  and  the 
creation  of  material  thmgs,  were  amongBt  their  most  fertile  topics 
of  Jiseu^ou.  They  held  that  mattccr  was  iuilependont  of  the 
Deity,  and,  like  him,  existed  from  etimity.  This  they  iearneiJ 
from  Plato.  They  taught  that  it  derived  its  pre^nt  fonmi  not 
from  the  will  of  the  supreme  Deity,  but  from  the  creative  power 
of  some  inferior  intelligence,  whom  they  called  Demiurf/mf^  to 
whom  the  world  in  its  present  state,  and  its  iuhabitauts^  owe 
their  exiBteuce.  In  this  we  may  trace  the  Magian  notion  of 
genii,  or  good  and  evil  spirits,  counterworking  the  projects  of  the 
supreme  God. 

A  great  degree  of  ohicurity  must  always  rest  upoi)  the  subject 
of  the  real  opinions  of  the  Gnostics.  In  the  first  place  our  ac- 
quaintance, such  as  it  may  be,  wdth  the  subject,  is  derived  from 
their  opponents^  the  fathers  of  the  Churchy  who  probably  took 
but  little  pains  to  distinguish  between  their  real  teneta  and  thoea 
popularly  ascribed  to  them.  AgBiu,  having  no  acknowledged 
lottdcr  or  staadarc]  of  truth,  new  speculatioiis  were  coDBtantly 
iDoakiiig  their  appearance,  each  fresh  extravagance  gteneratiug 
ther,  until  Gnosticism  was  merely  a  vague  term,  such  as  infidel 

sceptic  in  our  own  times^  for  any  form  of  heterodoxy  or  un- 
belief. Dr*  Burton,  the  late  Rcgiaa  Professor  of  Di\"inity  in 
Oxford,  appears  to  have  in^  '  T  the  aubjeet  with  great  im- 
jjartiidity  as  weU  as  extetiM  "ing^  and  he  sums  up  the 

dogmas  of  Gnosticism,  pro]jerly  so  termed,  to  this  effect : — ^Thai 

tter  was  independent  of  the  Deity,  and  coetemal  with  him, 
a  fundamental  tenet  of  Platonisin,  nor  did  the  Alexandrmn 
Jews  fmd  any  repugnance  to  extract  this  from  the  writings  of 

OSes.     That  several  orders  of  spiritual  bein^  were  interposed 

twccu  God  rmd  the  human  race,  wm  maintaijied  l>oth  by 
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PlatoniHts  and  Jews ;  the  daemons  of  the  one  being  identified 
with  the  angels  of  the  other.  The  Jews  had  also  admitted  many 
innovations  in  their  belief  concerning  angels  since  their  rea- 
(lonct*  at  Babylon,  mingling  oriental  fable  with  the  statements  of 
their  own  scriptun^s,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  books  of  the 
Aj)ooryi)ha.  The  (»riental  notion  was,  that  several  successive 
emanations  of  spiritual  beings  had  proceeded  from  God  ;  and  the 
theor}'  of  emanations  l>ecame  the  favourite  tenet  of  the  Gnostics, 
an«l  their  grand  invention  for  accounting  for  the  origin  of  eviL 
We  may  recognise  in  this  si'heme  the  <loctrine  of  two  princi- 
ples, which  was  hrld  s<»  gen<*rally  in  Persia,  and  was  afterwards 
mon»  widely  diffus«Ml  in  the  Wi»st  by  Manes  or  Manichffius.  Some 
of  tht'  Gnostics  believed  the  world  to  have  been  created  by  an 
evil  principle :  but  the  Creator  was  supposed  by  all  of  them  to 
have  more  or  less  connexion  with  evil ;  and  the  boast  of  Gnos- 
ticism was  to  frt^e  mankind  from  the  t}Tanny  of  this  being,  and 
to  restore  the  knmvMfje  of  the  true  God. 

The  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  its  depravity  and  degradation  to 
reside  in  the  material  Inxly  by  way  of  punishment,  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  East  from  time  immemorial.  Not  conceiving  how 
evil  could  arise  from  the  abuse  of  free  will  in  moral  agents,  they 
attributed  good  and  evil,  their  conflicts  and  vicissitudes,  to  two 
eternal  principles :  good  they  properly  attributed  to  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  the  fountain  of  all  good  ;  but  to  him  they  dared  not 
attribute  evil.  Observing  in  themselves,  and  in  the  world  around 
them,  the  conflict  between  matter  and  mind,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  former  to  depress,  oppose,  and  corrupt  the  latter,  and 
justly  conceiving,  also,  matter  to  be  foreign  to  the  Divine  nature, 
they  concludeil  this  to  be  the  centre  and  source  of  all  eviL 

Christianity  no  sooner  appeared  than  the  Gnostics  incorporated 
it  into  their  system,  but  so  as  not  merely  to  corrupt,  but  to  sub- 
vert it  Gnosticism  taught  that  Christ  was  a  being  who  proceeded 
from  God,  and  who  came  to  reveal  the  true  God  to  man.  They 
admitted  that  he  and  his  followers  wrought  miracles  of  the  most 
astonishing  kind,  and  that  he  came  to  deliver  men  from  the 
power  of  the  malignant  genii,  or  Aeons,  to  whom  the  world  was 
subjected  ;  but  they  taught  also  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a 
phantom,  and  that  Christ  was  neither  bom,  nor  suffered  upon  the 
cross.  Whatever  was  corporeal,  was,  in  the  Gnostic  creed,  in  itself 
essentially  evil ;  it  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  Son  of  the 
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supreme  Oodj  eent,  as  they  mlrnitted,  from  the  pleromii,  or  hahi- 
tatioE  of  the  Father^  should  be  really  man^  Thus  the  doctriDe 
of  the  atoDement  and  of  faith  in  th&  death  of  Christ  foiuid  tie 
place  whatever  in  their  system  ;  tliey  maiDtaJfi  that  He  came  to 
mortals  with  no  other  view  than  to  deprive  the  Aeons,  or  spLritual 
tyrants  of  this  world,  of  their  influence  upon  virtuous  and  hea- 
veQ*bom  souls ;  and,  destroying  the  empire  of  these  wicked 
spirits,  to  teach  mankind  how  they  could  separate  the  divine 
tnind  from  the  impure  body,  and  render  the  former  worthy  of 
being  united  to  the  Father  of  spirits. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Gnostics  was  their  addiction  to 
magic  Many  proofs  might  be  brought  that  GnosticiBm  prevailed 
m  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  In  Ephesus.  The  epistles  of 
St-  Paul,  written  to,  or  dated  from,  tliat  city,  contain  many  allu- 
aions  to  it^  and  the  &ct  of  his  lung  residence  in  Epbesus  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  this  circumBtanoe ;  knowing  that  the 
name  of  Ohristj  at  leasts  was  reverenced  by  the  Gnostics,  he  was 
the  more  anxious  to  guard  his  disciples,  by  a  [perfect  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  against  this  counterfeit  The  Ephesians  were 
greatly  addicted  to  magic,  and  this  would  give  the  Gnostics  a 
great  advantage  in  pushing  their  triumphs  amongst  a  superati* 
tious  people.  The  Ephesian  letters,  or  characters,  had  been 
popular  as  charms  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  ai'e  speaking  j 
and  tlio  number  of  persons  who  were  persuaded  by  St.  Paul  to 
abandon  these  superstitions,  is  a  proof  of  the  esLtent  to  which 
this  wickedness  was  cai'ried.  The  teachers  of  Gnosticism  appear 
at  this  time  to  have  been  principally  Jews ;  and  such  personB 
were  likely  to  be  attracted  by  St  Paul.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  exorcists,  who  are  mentioned  by  St*  Luke,  were  i^ersons 
of  this  kind  ;  they  saw  the  success  of  the  apostle  in  curing  the 
dffimoniacSp  and  their  system  allowed  them  to  make  use  of  the 
nain^  of  Jesus  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  know,  however,  tiiat 
tlie  experiment  failed  j  but  such  cases  were  well  suited  to  illus- 
tmtc  the  difference  between  true  and  false  Christianity, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  Gnostics  held  and  pmetised  doc- 
trines, which,  if  not  impure,  were,  at  le^t,  disreputable  and  m^ 
picious*  Their  contempt  for  wliatever  was  corporeal,  as  being  of 
necessity  impure*  led  them  to  a  denial  of  the  resurrection^  a 
contempt  of  marriage,  a  severe  system  of  mortification  in  some, 
and  in  otherfi,  tmrestnuned  licentionsnesa     From  St.  Pauls  first 
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epistle  to  the  Corinthian^;,  it  is  evident  that  Gnosticiiim  ban 
already  shown  itself  in  Greece,  He  repeatedly  uses  the  torn 
knowledge,  yi-^tFic,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  arrogated  by  a  certain 
party,  c.  y.,  1  Cor.  viii.  1 ,  *'  We  know  that  we  all  have  know- 
ledge :  knowledge  puft'etli  up,  but  charity  edifieth ;"  and  the 
errors  he  combats,  are  precisely  those  which  Gnosticism  would 
have  introduce*! :  prolwiWy  the  discussions  respecting  marriage 
were  introduceil  by  thom,  and  those,  too,  witli  regard  to  the 
resurrection.  The  Gnostics  donieil  that  tliere  was,  in  any  sen*, 
a  resurrection  of  tlie  body ;  thoy  hold  that  th«:*  s<iul  of  man,  it 
purified  by  knowledge,  when  .so})arato<l  from  tlie  body,  fled  up 
at  once  to  the  ploronia,  and  there  dwelt  for  ever  in  the  present 
of  God.  Whatever  the  (Miristians  said  of  a  resurrection,  they 
interpreteil  figuratively ;  according  to  thom,  the  Gnostic  rose 
from  death  to  life  when  ho  was  initiated  in  their  mysteries  auJ 
made  perfect  in  their  knowledge.  The  scrui^le  about  eating 
things  offoreil  to  idols  (I  t'nr.  viii.  10,  ic),  was  prolubly  occa- 
sioned by  the  Gnostics,  who,  when  ])ersocutii^u  was  raging  a  fev 
years  afterwards,  certainly  joi nod  in  hoathen  saciitices. 

We  have  intimations  of  tho  ])ros(»ncr  of  the  Gnostic  heresy  iu 
most  of  the  apostolic  writings.  Hyuionious  and  Alexander,  who 
were  delivered  by  St  Paul  to  Satan,  had  prolxibly  embniceJ 
these  errors  at  Ephesus  ;  and  if  thoir  punishment  consisted,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  in  the  infliction  of  some  Ixnlily  suffering, 
how  powerfully  would  this  appeal  to  the  undc^rstanding  of  a 
people  addicted  to  magical  arts  and  incantations  !  Here  were 
the  EphesLin  charms  silenced  and  dogradiHl  at  the  mere  woni  of 
an  apostle  of  Christ!  Tlie  allusion,  Rom.  x\n.  17,  18,  "The} 
that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  o^ni 
belly  ;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of 
the  simple,"  is  by  no  moans  inapplicable  to  the  Gnostics,  who 
defended  immoral  practices,  and  used  their  pretended  niiraclt^ 
for  gain  ;  and  if  Simon  Magus  had  visited  Rome  before  this  time, 
the  passage  in  which  St  Paul  rejoices  **  that  Christ  ^-as  even 
preached  of  strife  and  contention,"  may  probably  refer  to  him. 
There  must  have  been  many  persons  in  Rome  who  had  beard  of 
(^lirist  through  this  vain  philosophy.  The  principal  Churches  in 
Phrygia  were  those  of  Laodicea,  (^olosse,  and  Hierapolis ;  all  ap- 
pear to  have  been  affected  by  it,  as  we  may  gather  from  St  Paul's 
letters.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  of  the  Churches  of  Asia 
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r  should  have  escaped  a  contagion  which  so  deeply  infected 
sus,  the  metropolis.  St.  Peter,  Jude,  and  James,  distinctly 
nize  it,  and,  without  a  doubt,  it  was  one  of  those  "  many  anti- 
:s  "  which  St.  John  warned  his  readers  "  had  already  come," 
istle,  ii.  18.  The  caution,  chapter  iv.  verse  3,  "Every  spirit 
confesseth  not  that  Jesus  (Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of 
;"  that  "  spirit  of  antichrist "  which  "  even  now  is  already 
le  world,"  seems  to  be  exclusively  aimed  against  the 
tics. 

seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Gnostic  doctrine  spread 
ily  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Cerinthus  became 
time  its  leader  ;  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Ephesus,  where 
charged  with  having  taught  the  greatest  laxitude  of  morals. 
Nicolaitans,  Rev.  ii.  6,  were  another  branch  of  this  wide 
?y  ;  it  seems  they  did  not  scruple  "  to  eat  things  offered  to 
."  In  times  of  persecution  the  Christians  were  required,  as 
St,  to  join  in  the  public  sacrifices,  and  their  refusal  was 
shed  with  death  ;  but  the  Gnostics  taught  them  to  equivo- 
and  this  Nicolas,  whoever  he  might  be,  had,  no  doubt, 
uctod  them  that,  in  such  cases,  compliance  was  not  a  sin. 
convenient  doctrine  seduced  not  a  few  Christians  from  their 
;  but  many  still  stood  firm  ;  and  St  John  has  recorded  the 
e  of  Antipas,  who,  with  several  others,  received  the  crown  of 
.yrdom  at  Pergamos. 

le  Ebionites  were  another  branch  of  the  Gnostics.  It  is 
>tful  whether  their  name  was  derived  from  that  of  their  sup- 
d  leader,  or  from  a  Hebrew  word  descriptive  of  their  condition, 
ion  "  meaning  poor.  Simon  Magus  was  probably  the  first  of 
3nostics  who  engrafted  the  name  of  Christ  into  their  system  : 
Lud  his  followers  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a 
itom,  and  were  thence  called  *•  DocetaB,"  from  Joicclv,  to  seem, 
earlier  form  of  Gnosticism  was  succeeded  by  another,  that  of 
Ebionites,  who  taught  that  Jesus  had  a  real  body,  inasmuch 
e  was  bom  of  human  parents,  and  that  Christ,  who  was 
emanation  from  God,  was  united  to  him  at  his  baptism, 
nthus  also  adhered  to  this  latter  opinion.  The  theory  of 
nation,  we  may  here  remark,  was  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
Gnostics,  and  their  grand  hypothesis  for  explaining  the  origin 
7i\,  They  supposed  the  Beity,  by  acting  upon  his  own  mind, 
ave  created  the  first  pair  of  Aeons,  who  by  successive  emana- 
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tions  gave  birth  to  others,  who  gradually  deteriorated,  aod  had  lea 
and  less  resemblance  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  These  Aeou^ 
passing  the  pleroma,  and  coming  in  contact  with  matto; 
created  the  world,  the  Supreme  Cause  himself  being  in  no  mj 
accessary  to  its  existence,  nor  even  conscious  at  the  time  of 
what  was  taking  ]>lace.  The  evil  which  appeared  in  the  worid 
was  inherent  in  matter  itself ;  and  the  Deity  was  employed  is 
endeavouring  to  remove  it  For  this  purpose,  Christ,  a  later 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  was  sent  into  the  world.  Thns^ 
in  a  certain  sense,  they  allowed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  bat 
"  the  preaching  of  the  cross  was  foolishness  unto  them"  Thej 
utterly  denied  the  doctrine  of  his  atonement.  In  fact,  when  a 
Christian  adopted  the  Gnostic  views,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Chiisdan, 
for  he  renounced  his  faith  in  a  redeemer,  and  his  hope  of  a 
resurrection. 

In  the  first  century  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  one  voice,  agreed 
in  this  view  of  the  Gnostic  system  :  namely,  that  Gnostics  were  not 
Christians.  Thus  Hegisippus,  who  wrote  in  the  second  centuiy, 
states  that  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  "  the  Church  continued  a 
virgin  ;*'  that  is,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  "  was  not  corrupted  by 
vain  doctrines."  Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  to  whom 
we  are  indebteil  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the  passage,  confirms  it, 
¥rith  this  remark :  **  If  there  were  any  before  that  time  who 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  rule  of  the  evangelical 
preaching,  they  lurked  in  darkness  and  obscurity."  The  Gnostic 
errors  were  not  considered  to  belong  to  any  portion  of  the  great 
Cliristian  family. 

In  the  second  century,  Basilides  of  Alexandria  was  so  much 
reverenced  as  a  Gnostic  teacher,  that  his  disciples  are  sometimes 
described  as  a  new  sect  under  the  name  of  Basilideans.  Irenaeus 
gives  some  account  of  his  doctrines,  which  are  curious  as  sho^^'ing 
what  Guosticsm  was  in  its  last  stage  or  full  development  He 
taught  that  the  Supreme  Being  created  seven  Aeons  of  a  perfect 
nature.  Two  of  these,  cvvafit^  and  ffo^ca.  Power  and  Wisdom, 
produced,  or  emanated,  angels,  who  formed  a  region,  or  secondAiy 
pleroma  for  themselves.  These  again  brought  forth  others  of  a 
still  inferior  nature,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  axly- 
five,  under  their  chief.  Abraxas.  This  Abraxas  seems  to  have 
Ixjen  the  prince  of  the  magicians,  and  from  him  the  magical  word 
''  Abracadabra,'*  said  to  have  wrought  such  wonders,  by  the  {ffo- 
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Minor  Bhonl<l  have  escaped  a  contagion  whidi  so  deeply  infcckHl 
Epiiesust,  the  metropolis.  St^  Peter,  Jude,  and  James,  dbtiiictly 
recognize  it,  and,  witliout  adoubt,  it  wils  one  of  iimm  **  immy  anti- 
dirists ''  which  St.  John  wamod  his  ro{fcclen«  '*  had  alrea*ly  come,** 
1  Epistks  ii,  18.  The  caution,  chapter  iv.  ver^  3,  ^' Every  «pirit 
that  coufes^seth  not  that  Jesus  ('hrisit  m  come  in  the  flej^b  k  not  of 
God  ;*'  that  '*  spirit  of  antichrist  **  which  **  even  now  is  already 
in  the  world/*  seems  to  be  exclusively  aimed  against  the 
Gnostics, 

It  t*eems  more  than  probable  tliat  the  Gnostic  doctrine  sjirpad 
rapidly  towm^ds  tlte  ctoise  of  the  first  century.  Cerinthus  became 
for  a  time  its  leader  ;  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  is  charged  with  having  taught  the  greatest  laxitude  of  moials. 
The  Nicolaitanfij  Bev.  ii.  6,  wore  another  branch  of  this  widi' 
hi.'^resy  ;  it  seems  they  did  not  f*cmpl6  "  to  eat  thinp  offered  to 
idiiln/'  In  times  of  persecution  the  Christians  wero  required,  as 
a  test,  to  join  in  the  public  sacriiices,  and  their  refusal  was 
punish etl  with  death  ;  bm  the  Gnostics  taught  them  to  equivo- 
cate, and  this  Nicolas,  whoever  be  might  be,  had,  no  tloubt, 
iBstructed  them  that,  in  such  case-*,  corapbance  w:i5  not  a  sin. 
This  convenient  doctrine  seduced  not  a  few  Christians  from  their 
faith  ;  but  many  still  stood  firm  \  and  St  John  has  recorded  tli<^ 
name  of  Aatijxis,  who,  willi  several  othei^,  received  the  crown  of 
naartyrdom  at  Pergamoa, 

The  Ebionites  were  another  branch  of  the  Gnostics.  It  is 
doubtftil  whether  their  name  wm  derived  from  that  of  their  hup- 
posed  leafier,  or  from  a  Hebrew  word  descriptive  of  their  condition, 
**  ebion  *'  meaning  poor,  Simon  Magus  was  probably  the  first  of 
the  Gnostics  who  engrafted  the  name  of  Christ  into  their  system  : 
he  and  hb  followers  maintaiue*!  that  the  body  of  Jemis  was  a 
phantom,  and  ware  thence  caUed  ''  DocetsB,"  from  fonlF,  to  seem, 
Ttiife*  earlier  form  of  Gnosticisni  was  succeeded  by  another,  that  of 
the  Ebiunites,  wlio  taught  that  Jesus  had  a  real  bmly,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  bom  of  human  parents,  and  that  Clirist,  who  was 
an  emanation  from  God,  was  united  to  him  at  his  baptism. 
Cerinthus  also  adhered  to  this  latter  opinion.  The  theory  of 
emanation,  we  may  here  remark,  w^as  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
the  Onoati(^j  and  their  grand  hypothesis  for  eiplaining  the  origin 
of  evil.  They  supposed  the  Deity,  by  acting  upon  his  own  mind, 
to  have  created  the  first  pair  of  Aeons^  who  by  suooegsive  emana- 
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mankind  at  large ;  and  instead  of  dreaming  reveriefl^  debaongto  i 
their  victims,  but  of  little  influence  on  the  woiid,  he  prodaeed, 
and  from  the  same  materials^  a  system  which  for  ages  filled  tlie  | 
world  with  awe,  and  held  dominion  over  millions  of  the  hnmu 
race,  and  which  still  grasps,  though  with  a  palsied  hand,  the 
spiritual  sway  of  nations  renowned  for  wealth,  valour,  and  refine- 
ment 

Writinga  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers^  hy  ArdJnshop  Waku 
Euaebius*  Ecdesiastioal  History,  Dr.  Burtmi^s  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Mosheim's  Ecdesiastical  Hiilory, 
Vol.  I.    Sale's  Korcm.   Lardners  History  of  Ancient  Htrmis. 
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